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1946 
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M.B.,  B.Ch.,  Alexandria  (Egypt),  1952;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1958;  Dr.P.H.,  1960 

Ruth  Z.  Gold.     Instructor  in  Biostatistics 

A.B.,  Hunter,  1941;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1943;  Ph.D.,  1960 
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Carl  L.  Erhardt,  B.B.A.     Director,  Bureau  of  Records  and  Statistics,  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health 
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Schuyler  G.  Kohl,  M.D.,  M.S.,  Dr.P.H.     Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  anc 
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DIVISION  OF  COMMUNITY  PSYCHIATRY 

Viola  W.  Bernard.     Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry 
B.S.,  New  York  University,  1933;  M.D.,  Cornell,  1936 

Madeleine  Lay  Earl.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine  (Psychiatric 
Social  Work) 
A.B.,  Adelphi,  1922;  Diploma,  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  1924 

Louis  Linn.     Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania,  1934;  M.D.,  Rush,  1938 

David  S.  Sanders.     Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1945;  M.D.,  Long  Island,  1949;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1959 

Henry  A.  Davidson.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1925;  M.D.,  Jefferson,  1928;  M.Sc,  Pennsylvania,  1931 

Robert  C.  Hunt.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 
B.S.,  Westminster,  1925;  M.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1931 

Francis  J.  O'Neill.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  Vermont,  1929;  M.D.,  1932 
LECTURER 

Daniel  J.  Doran.     Business  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner,  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Hygiene 

DIVISION  OF  EPIDEMIOLOGY 

E.  Gumey  Clark.     Professor  of  Epidemiology 

A.B.,  Vanderbilt,  1927;  M.D.,  1931;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1936;  Dr.P.H.,  1944 

John  P.  Fox.     Adjunct  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.S.,  Haverford,  1929;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1936;  M.D.,  1936;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1948 
Chief,  Division  of  Epidemiology,  Public  Health  Research  Institute  of  New  York  City 

George  L.  Saiger.     Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.S.,  Vermont,  1945;  M.D.,  1948;  M.P.H.,  Columbia.  1951;  Dr.P.H.,  1955 

Ernest  M.  Gruenberg.     Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry  (Epidemiology) 

M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1941;  M.P.H.,  Yale,  1949 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  New  York  City 

Anna  C.  Gelman.     Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

A.B.,  Hunter,  1932;  M.P.H.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1934 
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VIorton  D.  Schweitzer.     Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1929;  Ph.D.,  1934 

W.  D.  Mortimer  Harris.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

M.D.,  Bordeaux,  1936;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1957 

Chief,  Division  of  Epidemiology  and  Diagnosis,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Ralph  F.  Sikes.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

Ph.B.,  Yale,  1931;  M.D.,  1935;  M.P.H.,  1941 
Commissioner  of  Health,  Yonkers,  New  York 

Frances  R.  Gearing.     Instructor  in  Epidemiology 

B.S.,  Vermont,  1936;  M.D.,  1940;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1957 

Hyman  M.  Gold.     Assistant  in  Epidemiology 

M.D.,  Columbia,  1949 

Family  Physician,  Health  Insurance  Plan,  Yorkville  Medical  Group 

foseph  Greenblum.     Assistant  in  Epidemiology 

B.S.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1949;  M.S.,  Wisconsin,  1951;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1959 

(\rnold  B.  Ritterband.     Assistant  in  Epidemiology 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1945;  M.D.,  1950 

Director,  Medical  Education,  St.  Clare's  Hospital,  Schenectady,  New  York 

LECTURERS 

Samuel  Frant,  M.D.,  M.S.     Consultant  Epidemiologist,  New  York  City  Department 
of  Health 

Jacques  M.  May,  M.D.     Head,  Department  of  Medical  Geography,  American 
Geographical  Society,  New  York  City 

Fred  B.  Rogers,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine,  Temple  Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Louis  Schneider,  M.D.     Tuberculosis  Clinician,  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health 

DIVISION   OF  MEDICAL  CARE  ADMINISTRATION 

Ray  E.  Trussell.     Joseph  R.  DeLamar  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 
A.B.,  Iowa,  1936;  M.D.,  1941;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1947 

Edward  A.  Suchman.     Visiting  Professor  of  Medical  Sociology 

A.B.,  Cornell,  1936;  M.A.,  1937;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1947 
Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  Cornell  University 

Clement  C.  Clay.     Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1927;  M.D.,  CM.,  McGill,  1932 

Jack  Elinson.     Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1937;  M.A.,  George  Washington,  1946;  Ph.D.,  1954 

Odin  W.  Anderson.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Wisconsin,  1937;  M.A.,  1938;  A.B.,  Michigan,  1940;  Ph.D.,  1948 
Research  Director,  Health  Information  Foundation,  New  York  City 

Martin  Cherkasky.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Temple,  1932;  M.D.,  1936 

Director,  Montefiore  Hospital,  New  York  City 
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Basil  C.  MacLean.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Hospital  Administration 

M.D.,  McGiU,  1927;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1942 
President,  Blue  Cross  Association,  New  York  City 

Joseph  M.  Pisani.     A djunct  Associate  Professor  of  A dministrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Fordham,  1938;  M.D.,  New  York  University,  1942 

Medical  Director,  Union  Family  Medical  Fund,  Hotel  Industry  of  New  York  City 

Charles  G.  Roswell.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  St.  John's,  1934;  LL.B.,  1938 

Director,  Hospital  Services  Division,  United  Hospital  Fund,  New  York  City 

Raymond  P.  Sloan.     A  djunct  Associate  Professor  of  A  dministrative  Medicine 

L.H.D.  (hon.),  Colby,  1946;  LL.D.  (hon.),  St.  Lawrence,  1954 
Chairman,  Editorial  Board,  The  Modern  Hospital 

Donald  B .  Straus.     Adjunct  A  ssociate  Professor  of  A  dministrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Harvard,  1938;  M.B.A.,  1940 

Vice  President,  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York 

Harold  Baumgarten,  Jr.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine  (Con- 
tinuation Education) 

A.B.,  WiUamette,  1946;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1956 

Milton  C.  Maloney.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  Allegheny,  1935;  M.D.,  Temple,  1939;  M.Sc,  1949;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1957 

Beatrice  Mintz.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine  C 

A.B.,  Barnard,  1930;  M.D.,  Yale,  1934;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1954 

Frank  W.  Van  Dyke.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Union  CoUege,  1939;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1954 

E.  M.  Bluestone.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1913;  M.D.,  1916 
Hospital  Consultant,  New  York  City 

Charlotte  F.  Muller.     A  djunct  Assistant  Professor  of  A  dministrative  Medicine 

M.A.,  Columbia,  1942;  Ph.D.,  1946 

George  A.  Silver.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania,  1934;  M.D.,  Jefferson,  1938;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1948 
Chief,  Division  of  Social  Medicine,  Montefiore  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Alonzo  S.  Yerby.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  Chicago,  1941;  M.D.,  Meharry,  1946;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1948 

Executive  Director,  Medical  Care  Services,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Virginia  M.  Brown.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Boston,  1947;  M.N.,  Yale,  1950;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1955 

James  E.  Bryan.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

Ph.B.,  Wesley  an,  1927 
Public  Relations  Counselor 

Reinaldo  A.  Ferrer,     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Westminster,  1941;  M.D.,  St.  Louis,  1945 

Mildred  A.  Morehead.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

M.D.,  Columbia,  1943;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1948 

Josephine  J.  Williams.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr,  1933;  M.A.,  Radclifife,  1935;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1949 
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Fune  S.  Ehrlich.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

M.A.,  Columbia,  1953 

legina  Loewenstein.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Barnard,  1936;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1937 

Donna  M.  Smith.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  OberUn,  1953;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1958 

jheila  M.  Smythe.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  Creighton,  1952;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1956 
LECTURERS 

3eorge   Baehr,    M.D.     Special  Medical   Consultant,   Health   Insurance   Plan   of 
Greater  New  York 

Harry  J.  Becker,  M.A.     Assistant  Vice  President,  Blue  Cross  Association,  New 
York  City 

\lvm  J.  Binkert,  A.B.     Executive   Vice  President,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New 
York  City 

i*eter  R.  Bozzo.     Purchasing  Agent,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

aeorge  Bugbee,  A.B.     President,  Health  Information  Foundation,  New  York  City 

r.  Douglas  Colman,  M.E.     President,  Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New  York 

i'aul  M.  Densen,  D.Sc.     Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health 

\nne  E.  Grosso,  Ph.G.     Chief  Pharmacist,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

imanuel  Hayt,  LL.B.     Counselor  at  Law 

larry  O'N.  Humbert,  B.C.S.     Associate  Vice  President,  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New 
York  City 

Morris  A,  Jacobs,  M.D.     Commissioner,  New  York  City  Department  of  Hospitals 

ohn  W.  Kauffman.     Administrator,  Princeton  Hospital,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

lichard  N.  Kerst,  A.B.     Assistant  Vice  President,  Assistant  Treasurer,  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Dorothy  L.  Kurtz,  A.B.     Medical  Record  Librarian,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New 
York  City 

ack  Mazur,  M.D.     Assistant  Surgeon  General,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  Beth- 
esda,  Maryland 

I.  AUiene  Mosso,  M.A.     Supervising  Dietitian,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

ohn  J.  Nelan.     Laundry  Supervisor,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Jissell  B.  Palmer,  D.D.S.     President,  Group  Health  Dental  Insurance,  Inc.,  New 

York  City 
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Matthew  Radom,  M.A.     Domestic  Employees'  Relations  Advisor,  Standard  Oil 

Company  of  New  Jersey 

Peter  Rogatz,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Associate  Director,  Montefiore  Hospital,  New  York 

City 

Anthony  J.  J.  Rourke,  M.D.     Hospital  Consultant,  New  Rochelle,  New  York 

Martin  E.  Segal.     Consultant,  Welfare,  Health  and  Pension  Programs,  New  York 
City 

Joseph  E.  Snyder,  M.D.     Assistant  Vice  President,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New 
York  City 

Joseph  V.  Terenzio,  LL.B.,  M.S.     Director,  Brooklyn  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  ^ 
York 

Dale  K.  Tuller.     Assistant  Vice  President,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Randolph  A.  Wyman,  M.D.     Supervising  Medical  Superintendent,  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, New  York  City 

INSTITUTE   OF  NUTRITION   SCIENCES 

W.  Henry  Sebrell,  Jr.     Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

M.D.,  Virginia,  1925 

Elmer  L.  Severinghaus.     Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

A.B.,  Wisconsin,  1916;  M.A.,  1918;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1921 

Nevin  S.  Scrimshaw.     Adjunct  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1941;  M.D.,  Rochester,  1945 

Director,  Institute  of  Nutrition  of  Central  America  and  Panama,  Guatemala,  Central  America 

Oswald  A.  Roels.     Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.S.,  Louvain,  1940;  M.S.,  1942;  Ph.D.,  1944 

Chief,  Division  of  Biochemistry,  Central  African  Institute  for  Scientific  Research,  Belgian  Congo 

Sami  A.  Hashim.     Research  Associate  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.S.,  Beirut,  1950;  M.S.,  1952;  M.D.,  Buffalo,  1955 

Research  Fellow  in  Medicine,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Lillian  Pothier,     Research  Associate  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.S.,  Tufts,  1948;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1954;  M.P.H.,  1959 

Marian  E.  Trout.     Assistant  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.S.,  Wheaton,  1948 

Barbara  A.  Underwood.     Assistant  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 

A.B.,  California,  1956;  M.S.,  Cornell,  1958 

LECTURERS  i 


Charles  N.  Frey,  M.S.,  Ph.D.     Consultant  in  Food  Technology 

Robert  S.  Goodhart,  M.D.     Scientific  Director,  National  Vitamin  Foundation,  New 
York  City 

Norman  H.  Jolliffe,  M.D.     Bureau  of  Nutrition,  New  York  City  Department  o) 
Health 
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Bernard  L.  Oser,  M.S.,  Ph.D.     President  and  Director,  Food  and  Drug  Research 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  Maspeth,  New  York 

\rthur  W.  Thomas,  Ph.D.     Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry,  Columbia  University 


DIVISION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  MEDICINE 
^eonard  J.  Goldwater.     Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

A.B.,  Michigan,  1924;  M.D.,  New  York  University,   1928;  Med.Sc.D.,  Columbia,   1937;  M.S.,  1941 

Morris  B.  Jacobs.     Associate  Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1926;  Ph.D.,  New  York  University,  1931 

trving  R.  Tabershaw.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania,  1928;  M.D.,  Long  Island,  1933 

Director  of  Research  Development,  Joseph  E.  Seagram  and  Sons,  New  York  City 

Vlorris  Kleinfeld.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

A.B.,  Baylor,  1938;  M.D.,  1938 

Director,  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene,  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 

\rthur  C.  Ladd.     Research  Associate  in  Occupational  Medicine 

A.B.,  Kansas,  1936;  M.D.,  1939;  M.I.H.,  Harvard,  1959 

iany  Gilbert.     Instructor  in  Occupational  Medicine 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1939 

Industrial  Hygienist,  New  York  Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


LECTURERS 

Borris  A.  Kornblith,  M.D.     Associate  Compensation  Examining  Physician,  Medical 
Care  Division,  New  York  Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  New  York  City 

rhomas  F.  Nevins,  Jr.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Plant  Physician,  Esso  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, Bayway,  New  Jersey 

Irving  N.  Rattner,  M.D.     Associate  Compensation  Examining  Physician,  Medical 
Care  Division,  New  York  Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  New  York  City 

5idney  B.  Weinberg,  M.D.     Assistant  Medical  Examiner,  City  of  New  York  Office 
of  the  Chief  Medical  Examiner 

Jenjamin  Werne,  LL.B.,  J.S.D.     Counselor  at  Law 

jeorge  M.  Wilkening,  M.S.     Industrial  Hygienist,  Esso  Standard  Oil  Company, 
Bayway,  New  Jersey 


DIVISION  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

jeorge  Rosen.     Professor  of  Public  Health  Education 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1930;  M.D.,  Berlin,  1935;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1944;  M.P.H., 
1947 

rving  S.  Shapiro.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Education 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1938;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1941;  Ph.D.,  1954 
Director,  Health  Education,  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York 
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LECTURERS 
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Horace  H.  Hughes,  A.B.     Director  of  Public  Information,  Maternity  Center  Asso- 
ciation, New  York  City 

Sol  S.  Lifson,  M.A.,  M.P.H.     Director,  Health  Education,  National  Tuberculosis 
Association,  New  York  City 

Meyer  J.   Plishner,  M.P.H.     Executive  Director,  Queensboro  Tuberculosis  and 
Health  Association 

Edward  Wellin,  Ph.D.,  M.S.     Field  Director,  Study  of  Behavioral  Sciences  in  Public 
Health,  American  Public  Health  Association,  New  York  City 

DIVISION   OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH   PRACTICE 

Margaret  W.  Barnard.     Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

A.B.,  Smith,  1917;  M.D.,  Cornell,  1923;  Dr.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1935 

William  A.  Brumfield,  Jr.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic,  1926;  M.D.,  Virginia,  1930;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1935 

Commissioner,  Westchester  County  Department  of  Health 

Arthur  Bushel.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Dental  Public  Health  Practice 

A.B.,  Brooklyn,  1940;  D.D.S.,  Columbia,  1943;  M.P.H.,  1947 
Director,  Bureau  of  Dentistry,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Herman  E.  Hilleboe.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.S.,  Minnesota,  1927;  B.M.,  1929;  M.D.,  1931;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1935 

Commissioner  of  Health,  State  of  New  York 

Mabel  S.  Ingalls.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice  (Con- 
tinuation Education) 

A.B.,  Barnard,  1925;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1928;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1937;  M.P.H.,  1954 

George  James.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1937;  M.D.,  Yale,  1941;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1945 
First  Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Albert  J.  Beckmann.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

A.B.,  ComeU,  1938;  M.S.,  North  Carolina,  1941;  M.D.,  Wake  Forest,  1945 

Michael  An  tell.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

M.D.,  Long  Island,  1926;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1939 

District  Health  Officer,  Washington  Heights  Health  District,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Robert  E.  Rothermel.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

M.D.,  Temple,  1935;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1941 

Training  Officer,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Eric  R.  Osterberg.     Instructor  in  Public  Health  Practice  (Continuation  Education) 

A.B.,  Upsala,  1941;  M.D.,  Jefferson,  1944;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  I960 

Robert  W.  Culbert.     Associate  in  Pediatrics 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1924;  M.D.,  1928;  M.P.H.,  1947 

LECTURERS  '■ 

Franklyn  B.  Amos,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Director,  Office  of  Professional  Training,  New^, 
York  State  Department  of  Health 
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)avid  B.  Ast,  D.D.S.,  M.P.H.     Director,  Bureau  of  Dental  Health,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health 

eona  Baumgartner,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.     Commissioner,  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Health 

>onald  G.  Dickson,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Commissioner,  Rockland  County  Department 
of  Health 

/illiam  R.  Donovan,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Regional  Health  Director,   White  Plains 
Regional  Office,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health 

ack  J.  Goldman,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     First  Deputy  Commissioner,  Westchester  County 
Department  of  Health 

oseph  H.  Kinnaman,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Commissioner,  Nassau  County  Department 
of  Health 

iranville  W.  Larimore,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health 

ierwyn  F.  Mattison,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Executive  Director,  The  American  Public 
Health  Association,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

William  C.  Spring,  Jr.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Consultant,  New  Jersey  State  Department 
of  Health 

DIVISION  OF  SANITARY  SCIENCE 
ilvin  R,  Jacobson.     Associate  Professor  of  Sanitary  Science 

B.S.,  North  Dakota,  1935;  M.S.,  1937;  Ph.D.,  Iowa,  1941 
LECTURERS 

larvey  R.  Cohen,  B.S.,  Ch.E.,  M.S.     Engineer,  Great  Neck,  New  York 

ohn  W.  H.  Rehn,  Ph.D.     District  Public  Works  Office,  Third  Naval  District,  New 
York  City 

DIVISION   OF  TROPICAL   MEDICINE 

larold  W.  Brown.     Professor  of  Parasitology 

A.B.,  Kalamazoo,  1924;  M.S.,  Kansas  State,  1925;  Sc.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,   1928;   M.D.,   Vanderbilt, 
1933;  Dr.P.H.,  Harvard,  1936;  L.H.D.  (hon.),  Kalamazoo,  1945;  LL.D.  (hon.),  Puerto  Rico,  1954 

Lathleen  L.  Hussey.     Associate  Professor  of  Parasitology 

A.B.,  Mt.  Holyoke,  1930;  M.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  1932;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1940 

Loger  W,  Williams.     Associate  Professor  of  Medical  Entomology 

B.S.,  lUinois,  1939;  M.S.,  1941;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1947 

loward  B.  Shookhoff.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1930;  M.D.,  1933 

Physician-in-charge,  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Aary  C.  Dunn.     Research  Associate  in  Tropical  Medicine 

B.S.,  Winthrop,  1945;  M.S.,  Michigan,  1947;  Ph.D.,  Georgia,  1957 
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Kennit  G.  Dwork.     Instructor  in  Tropical  Medicine 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1932;  M.D.,  1936 

Clinic  Physician,  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Iwan  D.  Guicherit.     Instructor  in  Tropical  Medicine 

M.D.,  Surinam  Government  Medical  School,  1942;  M.D.,  Amsterdam,  1952;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1948 
Chief  Physician,  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  Paramaribo,  Surinam 

Max  M.  Sterman.     Instructor  in  Tropical  Medicine 

M.D.,  Columbia,  1919 

Public  Health  Physician  (Epidemiology),  Division  of  Tropical  Diseases,  Bureau  of  Preventable  Dis- 
eases, New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 

Eileen  H.  Daly.     Assistant  to  the  Registrar 

Louise  Gerold,  M.A.     Administrative  Assistant 

M.  Jane  Robertson,  A.B.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine  (Continuation 
Education) 


School  of  Public  Health 
and  Administrative  Medicine 


Tie  School  is  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Columbia  University  and  shares 
1  the  research  and  teaching  resources  of  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center 
nd  affiliated  hospitals  and  clinics.  It  is  fortunate  in  also  being  able  to  utilize  the 
irge  number  of  extramural  public  health,  hospital,  medical  care,  and  prepayment 
acilities  and  organizations  in  and  around  New  York  City.  Collectively,  these  re- 
ources  and  affiliations  make  it  possible  to  provide  graduate  students  with  unusually 
omplete  and  diversified  experience  in  the  health  field,  embracing,  for  example,  the 
eneral  organization  and  administration  of  official  and  nonofficial  public  health  and 
aedical-care  agencies;  programs  in  industrial  hygiene  and  occupational  medicine; 
lie  application  of  biostatistics  and  survey  research  methods;  the  clinical  and  epi- 
'emiologic  aspects  of  disease;  and  clinical  and  laboratory  material  in  parasitology, 
ropical  diseases,  and  medical  entomology. 

The  School  offers  a  complete  curriculum  leading  to  advanced  degrees  in  the 
heory  and  practice  of  pubUc  health  and  administrative  medicine  in  their  several 
spects,  and  provides  leadership  and  guidance  for  graduate  students  who  desire  to 
lo  advanced  work  both  in  the  public  health  sciences  and  the  individual  and  social 
spects  of  pubUc  health  problems,  and  in  hospital  organization  and  medical  care, 
ts  facilities  are  also  utilized  by  other  divisions  of  the  University  to  supplement  their 
irograms.  It  extends  to  the  lay  public  through  existing  channels  of  popular  educa- 
ion  the  benefits  of  reliable  information  on  the  protection  and  development  of 
luman  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease,  as  specifically  directed  in  the  will  of  the 
ate  Joseph  R.  DeLamar,  through  which  the  founding  of  the  School  was  financially 
Qade  possible. 

The  School  also  fulfills  the  fimction  of  a  department  of  preventive  and  adminis- 
rative  medicine  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  It  provides  instruction 
1  biostatistics,  parasitic  diseases,  preventive  and  administrative  medicine,  forensic 
aedicine,  and  medical  jurisprudence,  as  well  as  in  a  wide  variety  of  electives 
hroughout  the  four  years  of  undergraduate  medical  education.  Required  courses 
ind  electives  are  described  in  more  detail  in  the  bulletin  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
nd  Surgeons. 

Changing  emphases  in  health  problems  and  developments  in  methods  of  studying 
nd  meeting  the  needs  engendered  are  reflected  in  the  programs  of  study  offered 
nd  the  activities  of  the  School  in  research  and  community  service.  The  courses  of 
istruction  deal  primarily  with  the  problems  and  practices  of  public  health  and 
dministrative  medicine  as  they  exist  in  the  United  States,  but  instruction  is  also 
elated  to  the  ecology  of  other  countries  and  includes  concepts  and  principles  of 
miversal  significance.  The  essential  unity  of  the  health  field  and  the  cooperative 
haracter  of  the  work  are  indicated  by  the  many  basic  courses  that  are  common  to 
he  various  curricula. 
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Public  health  and  medical  services  in  this  country  are  undergoing  a  rapid  evolu- 
tion which  will  eventually  make  available  to  the  entire  population  modem,  high- 
quality  health  services  of  every  description.  While  it  is  not  possible  or  necessary  to 
predict  the  exact  forms  and  methods  of  medical  care  in  the  future,  there  are  certain 
well-defined  indications  of  the  direction  in  which  health  services  are  moving.  These 
various  trends  point  clearly  to  considerable  modifications  of  the  methods  and  plans 
of  administering  the  facilities,  personnel,  and  programs. 

Broad  problems  must  be  evaluated  and  studied  if  adequate  community-wide 
health  services  and  hospitalization  programs  are  to  be  carried  out  effectively:  the 
improvement  and  expansion  of  outpatient  services;  the  more  effective  use  of  home 
medical  care;  the  development  of  adequate  laboratory,  diagnostic,  and  therapeutic 
units  properly  located  to  serve  all  areas  regardless  of  population  density;  the  recog- 
nition of  necessary  specialization  and  of  the  grouping  of  skills  and  talents  of  special- 
ists into  various  forms  of  group  practice;  the  rapidly  developing  trend  toward  pre- 
payment insurance  for  medical  and  hospital  expenses;  the  pronounced  influence  of 
preventive  medicine  on  programs  of  federal,  state,  and  voluntary  agencies,  as  well 
as  on  the  medical  and  dental  professions;  and  the  necessary  training  of  competent 
personnel  in  all  phases  of  hospital,  medical,  and  public  health  programs. 

Administrative  medicine  at  Columbia  includes  the  following  major  fields: 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION:  (a)  oflBcial  agencies  at  all  government  levels; 
(b)  voluntary  health  agencies;  (c)  international  public  health  administration. 

MEDICAL  CARE  administration:  (a)  general  hospitals;  (b)  psychiatric  hospitals  and 
clinics;  (c)  other  medical  care  facilities;  (d)  prepayment  plans;  (e)  in-plant 
occupational  health  departments. 

The  School  trains  administrative  personnel  who  are  prepared  to  assume  major 
responsibilities  and  provides  opportunities  for  fundamental  research  in  all  the  fields 
named  above.  The  scope  and  character  of  the  programs  in  administration  make  pos- 
sible a  comprehensive  appraisal  of  the  needs  and  problems  of  public  health  ad- 
ministration and  of  hospitals,  health  services,  medical  care  plans,  and  occupational 
health  plans,  and  contribute  to  the  development,  utilization,  and  coordination  of 
community- wide  programs  in  the  entire  area. 


►  A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  SCHOOL 

Columbia  University  was  founded  in  1754.  It  was  estabUshed  as  King's  College, 
by  a  royal  grant  of  George  II,  King  of  England,  "for  the  Instruction  of  Youth  in  the 
Learned  Languages  and  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences."  The  Revolutionary  War  in- 
terrupted its  program,  but  in  1784  it  was  reopened  as  Columbia  College.  In  1912 
the  title  was  changed  to  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

King's  College  organized  a  medical  faculty  in  1767  and  was  the  fiirst  institution  in 
the  North  American  Colonies  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  course. 
Instruction  in  medicine  was  given  until  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  1784  an  act  was  passed  making  Columbia  College  in  the  City  of  New  York  the 
successor  of  King's  College,  and  instruction  was  resumed  in  the  academic  depart- 
ment. Eight  years  later  the  Medical  Faculty  was  re-established,  and  in  1814  it  was 
merged  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  an  independent  training  insti- 
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ution.  In  1860  by  agreement  between  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University  and  of 
he  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  latter  became  the  Medical  Department 
)f  Columbia  College.  The  connection  was  only  a  nominal  one,  however,  until  1891, 
vhen  the  College  was  incorporated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  University. 

The  Trustees  of  Columbia  University,  on  May  2,  1921,  established  an  Institute  of 
'ublic  Health  under  the  Medical  Faculty,  and  provided  for  its  maintenance  from 
he  income  of  the  DeLamar  Endowment  Fund  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
vill  of  Joseph  R.  DeLamar.  Memory  of  this  generous  gift  is  perpetuated  through 
he  creation  of  the  DeLamar  Professorship  of  Public  Health  Practice  and  the 
DeLamar  Professorship  of  Administrative  Medicine. 

By  action  of  the  Trustees  the  designation  "Institute"  was  changed  to  that  of 
School"  of  Public  Health  as  of  July  1,  1945,  and  on  July  1,  1955,  the  designation 
School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine"  became  effective. 


Programs  of  Study 


The  School  offers  programs  of  full-time  study  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Public  Health,  Doctor  of  Public  Health,  and  Master  of  Science  in  administrative 
medicine,  biostatistics,  hospital  administration,  nutrition,  and  parasitology.  Courses 
usually  required  of  degree  candidates  are  summarized  on  pages  24—25, 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  also  be  earned  in  administrative  medi- 
cine, biostatistics,  nutrition,  and  parasitology.  Work  toward  this  degree,  although 
pursued  under  the  guidance  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  School,  is  under  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  degree  through- 
out the  University,  Accordingly,  all  Ph.D.  candidates  register  in  the  Graduate  Facul- 
ties of  the  University:  candidates  in  biostatistics  under  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matical Statistics;  other  candidates,  under  designated  subcommittees.  The  general 
requirements  for  the  degree  are  given  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Graduate  Faculties.  Per- 
sons who  are  considering  application  to  the  Ph.D.  program  should  consult  the. 
Director  of  the  School. 

Courses  given  by  the  School  are  conducted  only  during  the  academic  year  from 
September  to  June,  and  there  are  no  evening  classes.  This  does  not  apply  to  the 
Program  of  Continuation  Education,  which  offers  non-degree  courses  throughout 
the  year  for  persons  working  professionally  in  pubhc  health  and  hospital  administra- 
tion (see  page  23  for  further  details) . 

The  School  also  gives  part  of  the  graduate  program  in  maternity  nursing,  which 
is  conducted  jointly  with  the  Department  of  Nursing. 

ORIENTATION   PROGRAM 

All  new  students  participate  in  a  five-day  orientation  program  which  begins  after 
registration  in  September.  They  are  introduced  to  the  New  York  community,  the 
Medical  Center,  and  the  School,  and  are  given  the  opportunity  to  meet  members  of 
the  faculty  informally.  The  orientation  program  also  includes  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
nature  of  the  community,  its  health  problems,  and  some  ways  of  dealing  with  them 
in  order  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  major  areas  of  health  work  with  which  he 
will  be  concerned  throughout  the  academic  year. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

MASTER   OF   PUBLIC   HEALTH 

This  curriculum  provides  both  a  broad  orientation  to  all  the  responsibilitiei 
which  present-day  professional  personnel  in  public  health  must  meet  and  a  basic 
background  which  will  promote  continuing  development  and  ability  to  recognize 
and  meet  new  problems.  The  program  requires  for  its  completion  at  least  thirty 
three  weeks  in  residence  and  one  week  in  the  field.  It  includes  the  study  of  bio 
:statistics,  epidemiology  and  nutrition,  the  principles  of  public  health  practice  anc 
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health  education,  environmental  health,  social  science  concepts  applicable  to  public 
health,  concepts  and  tools  of  administration,  medical  care  organization,  and  mental 
health.  Integration  of  curriculum  content  in  the  solution  of  public  health  problems 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  basic  course  in  public  health  practice  which  brings  together 
materials  taught  in  other  courses.  The  entire  program  of  study  reflects  a  vitality 
and  awareness  of  current  issues,  since  students  representing  many  disciplines  work 
with  a  resident  faculty  active  in  research  and  commimity  service  and  with  a  part- 
time  faculty  of  practicing  health  ofl&cers  and  other  experts  engaged  in  meeting 
day-to-day  problems.  The  faculty  will  require  additional  field  training  for  candidates 
whose  background  is  inadequate  in  experience.  This  training  may  be  required  before 
admission  or  after  the  completion  of  the  academic  year.  In  the  latter  situation,  the 
degree  will  not  be  awarded  until  after  the  field  training  is  completed. 

Specialization  is  not  possible  during  the  one  year  of  study,  although  there  is  some 
time  in  the  second  term  when  the  student  can  elect  courses  in  his  particular  field  of 
interest.  Students  taking  this  program  in  conjunction  with  special  training  in  nutri- 
tion or  community  psychiatry  will  require  more  than  one  year  in  residence.  For 
details  of  these  programs  see  the  programs  in  nutrition  and  in  community  psy- 
chiatry on  later  pages  of  this  bulletin.  An  extended  period  of  study  would  likewise 
be  required  if  the  student  combines  this  program  with  any  of  the  other  fields  of 
specialization  offered  in  the  School,  such  as  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  and  para- 
sitology. 

For  a  selected  number  of  physicians  a  cooperative  residency  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  and  the  School  is  available.  The  student 
enrolls  in  the  School  in  September  for  one  term  of  academic  work.  He  begins  a  year 
of  approved  residency  training  in  February.  During  this  year  the  faculty  and  Health 
Department  personnel — both  state  and  local — are  responsible  for  the  supervised 
residency.  At  the  end  of  the  year  of  residency  the  student  returns  for  the  second 
term  of  the  academic  program.  Candidates  who  may  be  interested  should  write  to 
either  the  School  or  the  OflBice  of  Professional  Training,  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Albany,  New  York. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Master  of  Public  Health  program  must  previously 
have  acquired  professional  status  in  a  field  basic  to  public  health.  Ordinarily  this 
means  that  the  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  medical,  dental,  vet- 
erinary, or  engineering  school. 

Applications  from  biostatisticians,  engineers,  entomologists,  graduate  nurses, 
health  educators,  nutritionists,  public  administrators,  sanitarians,  social  scientists, 
social  workers,  etc.,  who  hold  an  acceptable  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bache- 
lor of  Arts,  who  have  had  a  nimiber  of  years  of  experience  in  public  health  work, 
and  who  give  promise  of  leadership  in  this  field  will  be  considered  on  their  merits. 
Normally  a  minimum  of  three  years  of  relevant  experience  subsequent  to  the  bac- 
calaureate degree  is  required.  One  year  of  graduate  work  in  a  related  field  may  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  the  three  years'  experience  usually  required.  Evidence  of  per- 
sonal capabihty  and  fitness  for  public  health  work  is  regarded  as  essential. 

Details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  40. 

DOCTOR  OF  PUBLIC   HEALTH 

The  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health  offers  students  of 
demonstrated  abiUty  and  scholarship  an  opportunity  to  attain  an  extensive  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  field  as  a  whole  and  to  develop  a  greater  proficiency  in  some  particular 
aspect  of  public  health  than  is  practicable  in  the  Master  of  Public  Health  program. 
Persons  completing  this  program  are  prepared  for  teaching,  research,  or  advanced 
administrative  positions. 

The  program  requires  two  or  more  years  to  complete,  including  the  requirements 
for  the  Master's  degree.  The  student  must  elect  one  major,  but  not  exclusive,  field  of 
specialization.  Through  intensive  work  in  this  phase  of  public  health,  he  will  famil- 
iarize himself  with  investigative  methods  and  will  demonstrate  his  proficiency  by 
completing  an  acceptable  thesis.  Equally  important,  through  the  advanced  courses 
offered  and  through  conferences  and  guided  library  work,  he  must  acquire  an  un- 
usually complete  grasp  of  principles  essential  in  public  health  work. 

Programs  of  study  are  individually  arranged  to  meet  the  interests  and  potentiaUties 
of  the  particular  student. 

An  appUcant  for  admission  to  the  program  must  meet  the  following  requirements : 
He  must  possess  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine;  he  must  provide  evidence  of  at 
least  one  year's  internship  in  a  hospital  approved  by  Columbia  University;  he  must 
hold  the  degree  of  Master  of  Public  Health  or  its  equivalent;  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
he  must  have  had  satisfactory  experience  in  full-time  pubhc  health  work,  exclusive 
of  the  time  spent  in  obtaining  the  Master's  degree. 

The  mere  possession  of  the  qualifications  listed  above  will  not  necessarily  insure  j 
acceptance.  Each  candidate's  application  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  under 
whom  major  studies  are  to  be  pursued.  Potentialities  and  record  of  past  accomplish- 
ment in  relation  to  the  objectives  of  the  degree  program  are  given  due  consideration. 

Details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  40. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 
MASTER  OF  SCIENCE   IN   HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION 

The  operation  of  modem  hospitals  requires  individuals  with  a  broad  knowledge 
and  imderstanding  of  administration,  health  goals  and  methods  of  achieving  them,' 
business  procedures,  and  medical  care  organization.  Opportunity  for  major  study 
in  this  area  is  afforded  by  the  Master  of  Science  degree  program.  The  student  is 
given  a  foundation  in  the  concepts  and  skills  necessary  to  the  administrator  and 
also  pursues  specialized  studies  applicable  to  hospital  management,  including  related 
areas  of  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  nutrition,  and  public  heakh. 

The  curriculum  in  hospital  administration  draws  upon  other  University  facilities 
and  affiliated  hospitals  and  is  so  organized  as  to  provide  a  central  group  of  subjects 
pertaining  directly  to  hospital  organization  and  administration,  with  supplementary 
instruction  in  the  several  ancillary  fields  mentioned  above.  The  course  of  study  is  of 
approximately  twenty-one  months'  duration,  including  one  academic  year  of  al 
least  thirty-three  weeks  in  full-time  residence,  and  one  week  in  the  field,  and  noli 
less  than  one  calendar  year  of  supervised  administrative  residency,  which  may  be 
spent  in  one  hospital  exclusively  or  divided  among  one  hospital  and  other  types  ol 
medical  care  facilities.  In  order  to  integrate  fully  the  studies  at  the  University  with| 
the  field  experience,  three  quarters  of  academic  residence   (September  througl: 
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March)  are  followed  by  a  twelve-month  residency  period.  This,  in  turn,  is  followed 
by  the  final  quarter  of  academic  study  (April  and  May) .  The  School  guides  the  stu- 
dent in  the  selection  of  an  acceptable  residency.  Variations  in  the  time  sequence  are 
made  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  School,  who,  in  addition,  may 
require  more  than  twelve  months  of  residency  experience  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
faculty,  such  additional  work  is  necessary  to  satisfactory  achievement  before  award- 
ing a  degree. 

Applicants  from  medical,  nonmedical,  and  nursing  fields  will  be  considered.  As 
a  minimum,  the  applicant  must  possess  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  a  university  or 
college  approved  by  Columbia  University  and  must  present  evidence  of  having  had 
satisfactory  preparation.  Evidence  of  personal  capability  and  fitness  for  work  in  the 
profession  is  likewise  considered  in  each  case  and  will  be  regarded  as  an  essential  to 
admission.  Some  previous,  relevant  working  experience  is  desirable  but  not  required. 
No  more  than  fifteen  candidates  wiU  be  admitted  to  the  program. 

Details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  40. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE   IN  ADMINISTRATIVE   MEDICINE 

Programs  are  individually  arranged,  permitting  the  student  to  develop  a  broad 
background  in  medical  administration.  Various  disciplines  within  the  fields  of  pub- 
lic health,  medical  care,  and  hospital  administration  are  utilized,  and  the  student  is 
guided  in  specialized  studies  which  he  may  select  according  to  his  special  interest, 
academic  background,  and  professional  experience.  The  program  extends  through 
twenty-one  months  with  an  arrangement  of  the  time  in  academic  residence  and 
administrative  residency  similar  to  that  in  hospital  administration.  The  adminis- 
trative residency  is  chosen  for  its  suitability  for  advanced  study  in  the  application 
of  administrative  techniques  to  medical  care  administration. 

Applicants  for  this  program  must  possess  qualifications  listed  above  for  the 
hospital  administration  program  including  evidence  of  personal  capability  and  fit- 
ness for  this  field  of  work.  The  admission  procedure  is  described  on  page  40. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

A  program  of  study  and  research  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  administrative 
medicine  may  be  pursued  under  a  specially  designated  subcommittee  of  the  Univer- 
sity's Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction.  Essential  training  is  provided  for 
persons  entering  upon  research  careers  in  administrative  medicine  and  for  persons 
whose  subsequent  careers  in  teaching  or  administration  would  be  benefited  by  re- 
search training. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  program  may  be  considered  from  among  those 
who  already  have  adequate  preparation  in  administrative  medicine  or  public  health 
but  require  a  background  in  one  or  more  other  academic  fields  related  to  their  re- 
search interests,  for  example,  economics,  sociology,  or  social  psychology,  and  among 
those  with  graduate  majors  in  the  social  sciences  who  are  interested  in  a  research 
career  dealing  with  community  health  problems.  A  limited  number  of  assistantships 
are  available  for  candidates  in  this  program. 

Further  information  may  be  secured  from  the  Director  of  the  School. 
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PROGRAMS  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND 
COMMUNITY  PSYCHIATRY 


The  Department  of  Psychiatry  and  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Adminis- 
trative Medicine  together  offer  training  programs  in  community  psychiatry  for 
psychiatrists.  These  joint  activities  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Divisions  of  Com- 
munity Psychiatry  in  the  Department  and  at  the  School,  both  of  which  are  headed 
by  the  same  faculty  member.  Several  closely  interrelated  training  programs  are 
offered  and  are  described  below.  Most  of  the  courses  of  instruction  are  open  only 
to  psychiatrists,  either  as  degree  candidates  or  as  special  students.  Some  of  the  pro- 
grams provide  the  academic  training  required  by  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion for  certification  as  a  mental  hospital  administrator. 

TVi/ENTY-MONTH    PROGRAM   IN   ADMINISTRATIVE    PSYCHIATRY 

This  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  consists  of  eight  months 
of  academic  work,  and  a  residency  project  approved  by  the  faculty  and  presented 
as  a  thesis.  The  eight  months  of  academic  work  may  be  taken  on  a  consecutive 
basis,  followed  by  the  project  year,  or  on  a  divided  basis  whereby  the  project  year  is 
undertaken  between  two  terms  on  campus.  By  special  arrangements  the  project 
requirement  can  be  fulfilled  while  regularly  employed. 

FOUR-YEAR  COMBINED   PSYCHIATRIC   RESIDENCY  AND  TRAINING 
IN    PUBLIC   HEALTH   AND   COMMUNITY   PSYCHIATRY 

This  combined  traineeship  permits  concurrent  and  integrated  psychiatric  and 
public  health  and  community  psychiatry  training.  It  leads  to  either  the  Master  of 
Public  Health  or  the  Master  of  Science  degree  and  satisfies  the  psychiatric  residency 
requirements  necessary  to  become  eligible  for  examination  by  the  American  Board 
of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology.  The  first  year  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  residency  and 
the  fourth  year  is  largely  spent  in  supervised  field  placements  in  community  psy- 
chiatry. However,  some  degree  of  integration  between  psychiatric  and  public  health 
and  community  psychiatry  training  continues  throughout  the  entire  period.  In  cer- 
tain instances,  trainees  may  enter  this  program  with  advanced  standing  from  previ- 
ous training  either  in  psychiatry  or  in  public  health. 

TWO-YEAR   POST-RESIDENCY   TRAINEESHIP   IN    PUBLIC   HEALTH 
AND   IN   ADMINISTRATIVE  AND   COMMUNITY   PSYCHIATRY 

This  program  is  open  to  candidates  who  have  completed  three  years  of  residency 
in  psychiatry.  The  training  sequence  includes  fulfillment  of  requirements  for  either 
the  Master  of  Public  Health  or  the  Master  of  Science  degree  concurrently  with 
course  work  and  supervised  field  placements  in  community  psychiatry,  which  are 
arranged  according  to  individual  needs  and  career  objectives.  All  the  resources  of 
both  the  School  and  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  are  available  in  constructing  the 
total  curriculum. 
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SPECIAL   STUDENTS 

The  courses  in  administrative  and  community  psychiatry  are  also  attended  in 
certain  instances  by  psychiatric  residents  and  by  post-residency  fellows  in  com- 
munity psychiatry  (on  a  half-  or  full-time  basis) .  These  one-year  fellowships  do  not 
lead  to  a  degree  but  do  include  field  placements  and  other  individualized  training. 

The  courses  for  all  of  these  programs  are  listed  under  "Community  Psychiatry," 
on  page  28.  In  addition,  students  take  selected  basic  courses  in  public  health  and 
administrative  medicine,  including  hospital  administration. 

The  details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  40. 

I>  PROGRAMS  IN  BIOSTATISTICS 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE   IN   BIOSTATISTICS 

The  curriculum  includes  relevant  courses  in  mathematics  given  at  the  Columbia 
University  Morningside  Campus  at  116th  Street  and  courses  in  biostatistics  and 
collateral  subjects  in  public  health  given  at  the  School.  Residence  requirements 
vary  with  the  background,  training,  and  experience  of  the  candidate,  but  cannot 
be  less  than  one  academic  year.  The  usual  period  required  is  eighteen  months. 

Admission  is  based  on  the  qualifications  listed  under  the  Master  of  Science  in 
hospital  administration.  In  addition,  applicants  must  have  completed  adequate 
courses  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences.  See  page  40  for  details  of  the 
admission  procedure. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Advanced  students  in  biostatistics  may  pursue  work  toward  a  Ph.D.  in  biostatistics 
under  the  Department  of  Mathematical  Statistics  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Division  of  Biostatistics  of  this  School. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  NUTRITION  SCIENCES 

The  Institute  of  Nutrition  Sciences  has  been  created  in  the  School  in  order  to 
utilize  the  unusually  broad  facilities  available  in  the  University,  and  to  cooperate 
with  oflf-campus  organizations — the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  the  Boyce- 
Thompson  Institute  for  Plant  Research,  the  Brookhaven  Laboratories,  and  other 
organizations  and  agencies  in  the  New  York  area,  especially  those  afl&liated  with 
the  United  Nations — that  have  an  interest  in  nutritional  problems,  education,  and 
research. 

The  increase  in  our  knowledge  of  nutrition  and  related  fields  has  led  to  a 
growing  recognition  of  the  great  importance  of  nutrition  in  pubUc  health.  Nutri- 
tional problems  vary  in  their  nature  and  importance  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
but  they  occur  everywhere.  The  Institute's  program  is  designed  to  meet  the  world- 
wide need  for  people  with  a  knowledge  of  the  cause,  the  nature,  and  the  means 
available  to  prevent  malnutrition.  This  requires  an  understanding  of  the  world's 
food  supply,  modem  food  technology,  human  nutritional  requirements,  the  nature 
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of  deficiency  diseases,  preventive  medicine,  and  the  problems  of  changing  food 
habits.  The  program  of  the  Institute  has  accordingly  been  organized  to  afford 
opportunities  for  fundamental  research  as  well  as  the  training  of  personnel  to 
assume  major  responsibilities  in  public  health  nutrition  and  nutrition  education. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Nutrition 
Sciences  at  this  School.  Application  procedures  are  the  same  as  for  all  other  candi- 
dates (see  page  40). 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE   IN   NUTRITION 

The  curriculum  draws  upon  the  broad  facilities  available  in  the  New  York  area, 
including  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  provides  a  basic  group  of  subjects  in  nutrition 
and  related  public  health  fields.  The  program  of  study  is  of  twelve  months'  duration, 
including  three  months  of  field  work  in  human  nutrition  to  be  arranged  with  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Nutrition  Sciences.  For  details  of  course  requirements 
see  the  Institute  bulletin.  Work  toward  the  degree  may  be  started  in  September  or 
February. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  for  a  limited  number  of  students  with  special  interest 
in  hospital  dietetics  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree 
in  two  years  while  working  half-time  in  the  dietetics  department  of  St.  Luke's 
Hospital. 

Requirements  for  admission  include  the  same  formal  qualifications  required  for 
the  Master  of  Science  in  hospital  administration  and  satisfactory  preparation  and 
fitness  for  this  field  of  work.  See  page  40  for  details  of  the  admission  procedure. 

MASTER  OF  PUBLIC   HEALTH  AND  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  FOR  PHYSICIANS 

A  special  twenty-one-month  course  for  physicians  covers  the  full  requirements  for 
the  Master  of  Public  Health  in  the  first  school  year  followed  by  twelve  months  of 
intensive  work  in  nutrition  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  in  nutrition. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Students  must  fulfill  the  residence  and  course  requirements  established  by  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  of  the  University's  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruc- 
tion and  must  complete  the  collateral  courses  required  by  the  School.  See  the  bulletin 
of  the  Graduate  Faculties  for  further  information. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  TROPICAL  MEDICINE 

As  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Columbia  University,  the  School  has  been 
able  to  focus  on  this  subject  an  unusually  large  teaching  staff;  and  because  many 
persons  with  diseases  peculiar  to  the  tropics  come  to  the  Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical  Center  for  diagnosis  and  treatment,  clinical  material  is  available  through 
this  and  other  hospital  resources. 

The  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health  is  located  in  the  same  building  as  the  School,  and  a  close  relationship  with 
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it  provides  both  laboratory  material  and  clinical  cases.  The  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  makes  available  the  assistance  of  some  of  its  staff  members,  its  un- 
usually valuable  insect  collection,  its  models,  laboratories,  and  library  resources.  The 
large  tropic-bom  population  of  New  York  and  the  world-wide  maritime  commerce 
of  this  city  offer  a  rich  field  for  study  and  teaching.  Opportunities  for  clinical  work 
in  tropical  medicine,  as  well  as  research,  can  also  be  arranged  at  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  School  of  Medicine — School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE   IN   PARASITOLOGY 

Candidates  for  major  study  in  parasitology  must  complete  a  number  of  col- 
lateral courses  in  the  School  in  addition  to  the  basic  courses  in  the  subject.  The 
curriculum  is  spread  over  sixteen  months  to  permit  students  to  take  required  courses 
in  bacteriology,  immunology,  mycology,  and  clinical  pathology  in  the  Medical 
School.  Admission  to  the  program  is  based  on  the  same  qualifications  required  for 
the  Master  of  Science  in  hospital  administration.  In  addition,  the  applicant  must 
have  had  adequate  preparation  in  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics.  The  admission 
procedure  is  described  on  page  40. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Programs  of  study  in  parasitology  leading  to  this  degree  can  be  arranged  under 
the  same  conditions  as  in  nutrition. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  CONTINUATION  EDUCATION 

This  is  a  non-degree  program  of  instruction  carried  on  in  the  fields  of  public 
health  and  hospital  administration. 

The  public  health  aspect  of  the  program  serves  public  health  personnel  chiefly  in 
the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Institutes  are  conducted  on  subjects  of 
current  interest  in  cooperation  with  state  and  local  health  departments. 

The  hospital  administration  program  is  available  to  administrators  throughout 
the  United  States  and,  under  special  circumstances,  from  other  countries.  Two  pro- 
grams are  offered,  one  for  hospital  personnel  seeking  basic  knowledge  of  hospital 
organization  and  management,  the  other  for  advanced  study  of  hospital  problems. 

No  credit  toward  a  degree  is  given  for  these  studies.  Further  information  can  be 
secured  from  the  Director,  Programs  in  Continuation  Education,  at  the  School. 


Required  Courses 

in  the  Degree  Programs 


Programs  for  the  Doctor  of  Public  Health  and  for  the  Master  of  Science  in  Ad- 
ministrative Medicine  are  individually  arranged  and  are  therefore  not  included  here. 


MASTER  OF  PUBLIC   HEALTH 


1st  Quarter 

2nd  Quarter 

3rd  Quarter 

4th  Quarter 

Admin.  Med. 

201A,  201B,220 

220 

20 IC,  20 ID,  203 

204,  204A 

Biostatistics 

201 

202 

Epidemiology 

203 

204 

205 

Hosp.  Admin. 

200 

Mental  Health 

201 

201 

203 

203 

Nutrition 

201 

201 

Public  Health 

206,  215* 

206,215* 

213,215* 

207,214,215* 

Pub.  Health  Ed. 

201 

201 

Pub.  H.  Prac. 

202 

202 

202 

Sanitary  Sci. 

201 

201 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE   IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 
(ADMINISTRATIVE   AND   COMMUNITY   PSYCHIATRY) 


1st  Quarter 

2nd  Quarter 

3rd  Quarter 

4th  Quarter 

Admin.  Med. 

201A,  201B,220 

220 

20 IC,  203 

204 

Biostatistics 

201 

Comm.  Psych. 

206.  217,  221 

206,  217,  218, 

206,212,  213A, 

206,  213A,  213B 

221,  222 

216,  219,  223, 
224A 

224B 

Epidemiology 

221 

Hosp.  Admin. 

201,214 

201 

208 

208 

Public  Health 

213 

207 

i 


In  addition,  CP211 — Administrative  residency. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE   IN   BIOSTATISTICS 

1st  Quarter  2nd  Quarter  3rd  Quarter  4th  Quarter 

Biostatistics  201,203,205,         203,205,207        204,206,208  204,206,208 

207 
Epidemiology  203  204 

Public  Health  215*  215* 

In  addition,  appropriate  courses  in  mathematical  statistics,  which  are  given  on  the 
Lower  Campus. 
*  Required  only  of  students  with  nonmedical  backgrounds. 


REQUIRED   COURSES    IN   THE   DEGREE    PROGRAMS 
MASTER  OF   SCIENCE   IN    HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION 
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1st  Quarter 

2nd  Quarter 

3rd  Quarter 

4th  Quarter 

Admin.  Med. 

201A,201B,  220 

218,  220 

201C,  203 

204,  204A 

Biostatistics 

201 

Epidemiology 

206 

Hosp.  Admin. 

201,214 

201,  203,  205, 
206,  209 

204,  205,  207, 
208,210,215 

204,  208,  215 

Mental  Health 

201 

201 

203 

203 

Public  Health 

206,  215* 

206,  215* 

215* 

207,214,215* 

In  addition,  HA211 — Administrative  residency. 


MASTER   OF   SCIENCE   IN   NUTRITION 


1st  Quarter 

2nd  Quarter 

3rd  Quarter 

4th  Quarter 

Biostatistics 

201 

202 

Nutrition 

200,  216 

200,216 

201,  204,  205, 
206,  207,  208 

201,204,205, 
206,  207,  209 

Public  Health 

207 

Pub.  H.  Ed. 

201 

201 

In  addition,  field  work  for  one  summer  or  the  equivalent. 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE   IN   PARASITOLOGY 

1st  Quarter  2nd  Quarter  3rd  Quarter  4th  Quarter 

Biostatistics  202 

Epidemiology  203 

Tropical  Med.  203,204  203,204  203,205  203,205 

In  addition,  students  must  take  Tropical  Medicine  208  and  210,  at  times  to  be  arranged, 
and  the  following  courses  which  are  given  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons: 
Medicine  102S;  Microbiology  lOlF,  105F,  and  118T;  and  Public  Health  lOlT. 

*  Required  only  of  students  with  nonmedical  backgrounds. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  or  modify  the  courses  of  instruction 
or  to  change  the  instructors  at  any  time. 

INTERDIVISIONAL  COURSES 

Public  Health  203.     Seminar  in  public  health  evaluation 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Review  of  the  basic  principles  and  methods  of  evaluation  in  public  health.  Critical  analysis  of  existing 
evaluation  studies.  Development  of  special  projects  in  the  evaluation  of  public  health  programs. 

Public  Health  206.     The  community  and  its  health  problems 

Five  hours  of  lecture-discussion  and  demonstration  and  two  hours  of  seminar 
a  week,  fiirst  quarter.  Four  hours  of  lecture-discussion  and  one  and  one-half  hours 
of  seminar  a  week  and  two  half-day  field  trips,  second  quarter.     3  pts. 

Primarily  for  students  in  the  curricula  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Public  Health  and  Master 
of  Science  in  administrative  medicine  and  hospital  administration. 

Development  of  a  general  understanding  of  the  objectives,  scope,  and  interrelationship  of  community 
health  activity  of  all  types  and  sponsorship  in  terms  of  social  organization  and  change.  Integrated 
with  Administrative  Medicine  201,  Epidemiology  203  and  204,  Public  Health  Education  201,  Sanitary    \ 
Science  201,  and  Hospital  Administration  201. 

Public  Health  207.     Public  health  aspects  of  radiation 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter.  ': 

Lectures  and  demonstrations.  A  nontechnical  presentation  of  the  nature  of  ionizing  radiation  and  its  !: 
biological  effects;  uses  in  medicine  and  industry,  including  food  processing;  prevention  of  injury;  and  l| 
governmental  controls  and  legislation.  !; 

i 

Public  Health  213.     Survey  research  methods  j 

Three  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Principles  and  procedures  of  survey  research  methods  as  applied  to  problems  of  public  health  and 
administrative  medicine.  SampUng  In  large  populations,  interviewing  and  other  data,  collection  tech- 
niques, questionnaire  construction,  coding,  machine  tabulation,  data  analysis,  and  communication  of 
results. 

Public  Health  214.     Community  health  projects 

Ten  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

Students  from  various  professional  fields  examine  together  a  major  conununity  health  problem  and 
develop  a  program  for  its  solution.  The  course  draws  upon  the  student's  previous  experience  and 
training  and  provides  intensive  experience  in  working  with  community  resources  under  faculty  super- 
vision. 

Public  Health  21 5  I,  II,  III,  IV.     Medical  background.     4  pts. 

Four  hours  a  week.  First  quarter. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Second  quarter. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Third  quarter. 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  Fourth  quarter. 

Lectures,  discussions,  and  visual  aids.  Designed  to  give  the  student  with  nonmedical  background  an  in- 
troduction to  the  fundamentals  of  human  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology,  and  insight  into  the 
physician's  problems  in  managing  disease.  Medical  terminology  of  practical  usefulness.  Review  of 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  illustrated  by  specific  human  disorders.  Some  of  the  material  of 
this  course  is  covered  in  pre-orientation  sessions. 
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Public  Health  216.     Sociological  and  psychological  concepts  in   public  health  and 
administrative  medicine 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Role  and  status  theory  bearing  on  recruitment,  training,  and  placement  in  the  health  professions. 
Organizational  theory  applied  to  social  structure  and  functioning  of  health  agencies.  Theory  of  deci- 
sion-making processes:  in  individual  decisions,  such  as  participation  in  polio  immunization  drives  and 
choosing  of  personal  medical  care;  in  community  and  group  decisions,  such  as  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  fluoridation,  or  adoption  of  a  health  insurance  plan;  and  in  governmental  agency  decisions,  such 
as  the  use  of  poUce  povifer  and  the  adoption  of  new  public  health  programs. 

Public  Health  217.     Anthropological  field  methods  in  public  health 

Two  hours  a  week,  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

The  nature  of  field  methods  in  cultural  anthropology  and  their  application  to  public  health  work. 
Case  material  is  drawn  from  a  variety  of  sources,  including  the  direct  experiences  of  the  instructors. 


BIOSTATISTICS 

Biostatistics  201 .      Introduction  to  vital  statistics 

Two  half-days  a  week.  2  pts.  First  quarter. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Mass  data  of  the  health  fields;  the  content  of  vital  statistics;  methods 
of  collecting,  tabulating,  and  graphing  data;  elementary  methods  of  analyzing  some  of  the  simpler 
types  of  data  in  terms  of  averages,  percentages,  and  rates.  The  laboratory  work,  which  comprises  about 
two  thirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of  the  methods  presented  in  the 
lectures. 

Biostatistics  202.      Introduction  to  the  analysis  of  experimental  data 

Two  half-days  a  week.  2  pts.  Second  quarter. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Summarizing  experimental  data  by  means  of  percentages,  averages,  and 
measures  of  variations;  methods  of  evaluating  chance  variation  as  applied  to  percentages  and  to 
averages;  evaluating  evidence  given  by  groups  of  experiments;  introduction  to  the  general  concept  of 
correlation.  The  laboratory  work,  which  comprises  about  two  thirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted  to  the 
practical  application  of  the  methods  presented  in  the  lectures. 

Biostatistics  203.     Statistical  analysis 

Two  or  three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  a  week.  4  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  202  or  the  equivalent. 

A  review  and  expansion  of  the  material  covered  in  Biostatistics  202,  such  as  further  applications  of 
the  binomial  and  chi-square;  Poisson  distribution;  small  sample  significance  tests  such  as  the  t-test, 
F-test,  four-fold  table.  About  half  of  the  course  consists  of  supervised  laboratory  work  devoted  to 
practical  appUcation  of  the  methods  studied. 

Biostatistics  204.     Advanced  statistical  analysis 

Three  half-days  a  week.  8  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  203  or  the  equivalent. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  An  expansion  of  material  covered  in  Biostatistics  203.  The  first  part  is 
devoted  primarily  to  applications  of  regression  and  least  squares,  the  second  part  to  the  analysis  of 
variance  and  co-variance  and  the  design  of  medical  experiments. 

Biostatistics  205.     Statistical  methods  in  biological  assay 

Once  a  week  plus  laboratory.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite :  Biostatistics  204  or  the  equivalent. 

Estimation  of  relative  potency  for  indirect  assays  with  quantitative  response  (parallel  line  and  slope 

ratio)  and  with  quantal  response  (probits) ;  direct  assays;  FieUer's  theorem. 

Biostatistics  206.     Life-table  methods  in  chronic  disease 

One  half-day  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  201  and  202. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  conventional  life-table  and  modified  life-table  methods,  in  relation 

to  the  analysis  of  data  accumulated  over  long  periods  of  observation  of  individuals  with  chronic 

diseases. 
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Biostatistics  207.      Advanced  topics  in  statistics,  I 

Once  a  week  plus  laboratory.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  204. 

Topics  studied  vary  from  year  to  year.  Possible  topics  are  nonorthogonal  designs  in  the  analysis  of 
variance,  combining  experimental  results,  analysis  of  co-variance,  multivariate  analysis,  nonparametric 
methods,  sequential  analysis. 

Biostatistics  208.     Advanced  topics  in  statistics,  II 

Once  a  week  plus  laboratory.  3  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  207. 

Topics  studied  vary  from  year  to  year.  Possible  topics  are  sequential  analysis,  transformations,  theory 

of  sampling. 

Biostatistics  21 0.     Special  work  in  statistics 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Properly  qualified  students  may  undertake  special  investigations  or  special  problems  connected  with 
statistical  theory. 

COMMUNITY  PSYCHIATRY 

Community  Psychiatry  206.      Field  trips 

One  and  one-half  hours  of  seminar  and  one  field  trip  a  week.  8  pts.  Four  quarters. 

Field  trips  to  a  wide  variety  of  community  and  institutional  agencies  and  services — rural  and  urban, 
medical  and  nonmedical — which  acquaint  the  psychiatrist  with  the  extent  of  activities  requiring 
psychiatric  participation,  guidance,  and  administration.  Field  trips  are  discussed  in  the  seminars. 

Community  Psychiatry  21 0.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Studies  individually  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students. 

Community  Psychiatry  211.     Administrative  residency 

A  required  experience  arranged  according  to  the  needs  of  the  candidate. 

Community  Psychiatry  212.      Legal  aspects  of  psychiatry 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

A  survey  of  the  law  as  it  affects  the  practice  of  psychiatry  and  psychiatric  administration. 

Community  Psychiatry  21 3A.      Psychiatric  hospital  administration:  seminars 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

A  systematic  study  of  psychiatrically  specialized  aspects  of  hospital  organization  and  management 
specific  to  the  mental  hospital,  with  attention  to  multiple  patterns  of  administrative  organization  in 
both  the  United  States  and  England. 

Community  Psychiatry  21 3B.      Psychiatric  hospital  administration:  field  laboratory 

One  day  a  week.  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

Through  spending  a  full  day  a  week  at  a  public  mental  hospital  (which  is  currently  changing  its  pro- 
gram and  plant  in  order  to  achieve  closer  coordination  with  the  community)  or  in  a  community 
psychiatry  setting,  the  psychiatrists  observe  and  take  part  in  solving  some  of  the  concomitant  prob- 
lems that  arise,  and  discuss  the  issues  involved  with  the  director  and  his  associates. 

Community   Psychiatry   216.     Special   areas   and   developments   in   community   and 
administrative  psychiatry 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Guest  lecturers  who  are  especially  conversant  with  significant  developments  discuss  organizational 
and  theoretical  aspects  germane  to  the  potentiaUties  of  community  and  administrative  psychiatry. 
Several  sessions  are  given  to  cost  accounting  and  architecture  of  psychiatric  facihties. 

Community  Psychiatry  21 7  I,  II.      Interrelationship  of  allied  professions  with  psychiatry 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  each  quarter.  First  and  second  quarters. 
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Leaders  from  the  many  professions  which  work  closely  with  psychiatry  review  the  training  and  qualifi- 
cations for  their  respective  disciplines  and  discuss  these  with  respect  to  patterns  of  collaboration  in 
prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation. 

Communify    Psychiatry   218.     Governmental    process    and    financing    of    psychiatric 
programs 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Orientation  of  the  psychiatrist  to  governmental  process,  structure,  and  public  poUcy.  Financing  of 
psychiatric  institutions  and  other  psychiatric  programs  in  the  community,  viewed  from  this  standpoint. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  course  the  focus  is  solely  on  financing.  Specific  instruction  in  the  procedures 
of  budget  preparation  and  presentation. 

Community  Psychiatry  219.      Tools  of  communication  for  psychiotrists 
Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Experts  in  communication  techniques  discuss  the  relevant  communication  skills  and  uses  of  various 
media. 

Community  Psychiatry  221  I,  II.     Seminar  by  visiting  psychiatrists 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  each  quarter.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Each  lecturer  discusses  his  own  experience  with  that  segment  of  administrative  psychiatry  and  com- 
munity mental  health  work  to  which  he  has  made  a  distinctive  contribution.  A  weekly  seminar  on 
each  guest  speaker's  session  adds  continuity  to  the  series. 

Community  Psychiatry  222.     Social  ciynamics  of  v\^ard  management 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

The  psychiatric  ward  as  a  therapeutic  miUeu.  The  dynamically  oriented  administrator's  functions  in 
fostering  ward  conditions  and  social  interactions  conducive  to  the  therapeutic  objective. 

Community  Psychiatry  223.     Areas  in  social  psychiatry 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Each  lecturer  discusses  his  own  experiences  in  social  psychiatry,  to  which  he  has  made  a  distinctive 
contribution. 

Community  Psychiatry  224A.      Principles  of  administrative  psychiatry 

Four  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Seminars  on  the  application  of  principles  and  processes  of  administration  to  psychiatric  facilities. 

Community  Psychiatry  224B.     Case  studies  in  administrative  psychiatry 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

A  series  of  case  situations  presented  and  discussed  from  a  psychodjoiamic-administrative  point  of  view. 

Epidemiology  221.      Epidemiology  of  mental  disorders.      1  pt. 

For  description,  see  page  30. 

MENTAL  HEALTH 

Mental  Health  201 .      Personality:  its  development  and  functioning 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  The  problems  encountered  in  the  various  stages  of  psychological  growth  and 
personality  development,  as  related  to  programming  in  public  health  and  administrative  medicine. 
Interpersonal  relations  and  the  theory  and  techniques  of  interviewing. 

Mental  Health  203  III,  IV.     Mental  disorders:  their  etiology,  prevention,  distribution, 
and  control 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  Concepts  of  mental  health  and  illness,  problems  in  classification,  and  dis- 
tribution and  etiology  of  mental  disorders.  Presentation  of  community  programs  for  mental  illness  and 
health.  Guest  lecturers  present  selected  parts  of  this  course. 
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Mental  Health  204.      Program  planning  In  mental  health 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  Program  planning  in  mental  health  as  a  basic  administrative  task.  Planning 
problems  in  relation  to  specific  mental  health  issues.  Demographic,  epidemiological,  statistical,  eco- 
nomic, professional,  and  nonprofessional  factors  pertinent  to  the  preparation  of  plans.  Logistical, 
fiscal,  and  organizational  implications  of  planning  as  conditioning  influences  upon  the  process. 

EPIDEMIOLOGY 

Epidemiology  203.      Fundamentals  of  epidemiology 

Six  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  quarter. 

Lectures,  exercises,  seminars,  and  laboratory.  Modern  concepts  and  basic  principles  of  epidemiology, 
both  as  a  body  of  knowledge  and  as  a  method  of  gaining  knowledge,  with  emphasis  on  the  importance 
of  agent,  host,  and  environmental  factors  in  a  dynamic  concept  of  disease  processes.  Principles  of  the 
epidemiologic  approach,  illustrated  by  a  consideration  of  the  natural  history  of  both  communicable 
and  noncommunicable  diseases,  with  emphasis  on  the  contribution  of  epidemiology  to  prevention  and 
control. 

Epidemiology  204.      Epidemiologic  methods 

Nine  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  Second  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  201  and  Epidemiology  203. 

Lectures,  exercises,  seminars,  and  laboratory.  Teaching  exercises  devoted  to  the  development  of  skills 
in  the  use  of  epidemiologic  methods,  as  demonstrated  through  studies  of  epidemics,  selected  com- 
munity problems,  and  specific  communicable  and  noncommunicable  diseases.  Multiphasic  screening, 
considered  and  demonstrated  as  a  means  of  collecting  data  of  epidemiologic  importance.  Detailed 
illustration  of  basic  principles  of  research  design  introduced  in  Epidemiology  203.  Illustration  of 
methods  of  observation,  collection,  tabulation,  analysis,  correct  interpretation,  rational  explanation, 
and  practical  use  of  epidemiologic  data. 

Epidemiology  205.      Epidemiology  and  the  microbiology  laboratory 

Nine  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Given  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Epidemiology  and  Parasitology. 
Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  203  and  204  and  Biostatistics  201  and  202. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  seminars,  and  laboratory.  Detection,  identification,  and  cultural  and  im- 
munological characteristics  of  certain  pathogenic  fungi,  bacteria,  rickettsiae,  and  viruses,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  application  of  this  knowledge  to  epidemiologic  studies  leading  to  prevention  and  control 
of  communicable  diseases.  Detection  and  identification  of  agents  of  zoonoses  and  helminth  and  pro- 
tozoan parasites  of  public  health  importance. 

Epidemiology  206.      Epidemiology  in  the  solution  of  problems  in  hospital  administra- 
tion 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

For  hospital  administration  students. 

Lectures  and  discussions.  Modem  concepts,  basic  principles,  and  uses  of  epidemiology.  Introduction 
and  illustration  of  principles  of  the  epidemiologic  approach.  The  major  content  of  the  course  is  the 
presentation  by  experts  of  the  uses  of  epidemiology  in  solving  hospital  problems,  such  as  those  con- 
nected with  communicable  disease  in  general,  quaUty  of  medical  care,  detection  of  nonmanifest  dis- 
ease, infectious  diarrhea,  retrolental  fibroplasia,  and  staphylococcal  infections. 

Epidemiology  210.     Special  studies 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Students  who  are  properly  quaUfied  may  participate  in  field  investigations  or  other  special  epidemio- 
logic studies  under  the  supervision  of  the  staff. 

Epidemiology  21 1 .      Epidemiology  of  mental  disorders 

One  half-day  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Seminars  on  the  principles  of  epidemiology  as  applied  to  mental  disorders,  including  discussions  of 
host  and  of  environmental  and  agent  factors  which  initiate  and  foster  the  development  of  mental 
disorders. 

Epidemiology  212.      Special  public  health  laboratory  methods 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Additional  practice  in  some  viral,  bacteriologic,  and  serologic  procedures  introduced  in  Epidemiology 
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205.  Special  topics,  determined  by  individual  interests  of  the  students.  Arrangements  can  be  made  for 
interested  students  to  observe  activities  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  laboratories,  as 
well  as  other  agencies  performing  specific  laboratory  procedures. 

Epidemiology  21 5.     Current  epidemic  problems 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Selected  recent  epidemics,  from  the  point  of  view  of  methods  of  solution  as  well  as  technical  and 
administrative  problems  involved.  Conducted  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Epidemiology  and  Public 
Health  Practice,  with  participation  by  experts  in  the  public  health  field. 

Epidemiology  221 .      Epidemiology  of  mental  disorders 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Part  of  the  curriculum  in  community  psychiatry;  for  students  in  administrative  and  community 
psychiatry. 

Lectures  and  seminars  on  the  application  of  modern  epidemiologic  methods  to  the  study  of  com- 
munity distribution  of  mental  disorders,  and  on  epidemiologic  research  in  mental  hospitals  and  in 
communities.  Critical  evaluation  of  statistical  reports  from  psychiatric  services  and  departments  of 
mental  hygiene. 

MEDICAL  CARE  ADMINISTRATION 
ADMINISTRATIVE    MEDICINE 

Administrative  Medicine  201  A.     Group  processes 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  quarter. 

Students  are  divided  into  groups  of  about  sixteen  each.  Utilizing  group  discussion  techniques,  students 
work  toward  greater  objectivity  in  observing  and  understanding  their  own  behavior  and  that  of  others 
in  groups.  Skills  in  participation  and  leadership  in  groups,  and  in  communication  in  general  are 
identified,  used,  and  refined. 

Administrative  Medicine  201 B.      Principles  of  administration 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Basic  principles  of  institutional  management,  with  particular  reference  to  the  fields  of  public  health 
and  hospital  administration. 

Administrative  Medicine  201 C.     Personnel  management 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

The  role  of  the  personnel  manager  in  a  modem  organization,  including  a  brief  description  of  his 
functions  and  techniques,  with  emphasis  on  means  through  which  he  and  his  staff  can  help  manage- 
ment fulfill  its  responsibiUties  for  the  most  effective  management  of  personnel. 

Administrative  Medicine  201 D.      Labor  relations 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

An  introduction  to  labor-management  relations  and  collective  bargaining  and  their  application  to  the 
health  field. 

Administrative  Medicine  203.      Organization  and  financing  of  medical  care 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Methods  of  organizing  and  financing  medical  care,  including  voluntary  prepayment  plans,  commercial 
health  insurance,  union-management-operated  medical  care  and  prepayment  programs,  group  practice, 
and  the  Uke.  Trends  and  problems  in  medical  care  organization  as  an  aspect  of  community  health 
activity. 

Administrative  Medicine  204.     Current  topics  in  medical  care 
One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Problems  of  current  concern  in  the  field  of  medical  care. 

Administrative  Medicine  204A.     Medical  care  field  trips 

Six  half -day  and  two  full-day  field  trips.  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

A  series  of  field  trips,  preceded  by  briefing  sessions  illustrating  material  presented  in  Administrative 
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Medicine  203  and  204.  The  student  reinforces  his  knowledge  of  various  types  of  medical  care  programs 
from  people  directly  involved  in  their  operation. 

Administrative  Medicine  208.     Seminar  on  research  in  administrative  medicine 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Critical  discussion  of  research  projects  underway  at  the  School. 

Administrative  Medicine  209.     Social  science  research  techniques  applicable  to  pub- 
lic health  and  administrative  medicine 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Public  Health  213. 

A  continuum  of  experimental  designs  appropriate  to  evaluation  research;  attitudinal  measurement 
and  scaling;  sampling  administration  in  communities  and  special  populations;  methods  of  analyzing 
and  controlling  interviewer  and  respondent  effects;  descriptive,  elaborative  analyses  of  survey  data, 
both  ex  post  facto  and  secondary. 

Administrative  Medicine  21 0.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Special  studies  may  be  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  student. 

Administrative  Medicine  21 1 .     Administrative  medicine  residency 

One  calendar  year. 

Intended  to  give  the  student  knowledge  and  experience  in  various  phases  of  administrative  medicine. 
The  residency  period  is  spent  in  appropriate  medical  care  programs,  under  the  preceptorship  of  a 
qualified  administrator.  Experience  varies  with  the  needs  of  the  student.  Periodic  progress  reports  are 
required.  The  residency  begins  at  the  completion  of  the  third  quarter  (March  26,  1962)  and  continues 
for  twelve  months.  The  student  then  returns  to  the  School  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  academic  study. 
Variations  in  time,  sequence,  and  the  amount  of  time  required  in  the  residency  may  be  approved  by 
the  Director  of  the  School. 

Administrative  Medicine  21 2.      International  public  health  administration 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

The  administrative  aspects  of  international  health  work  as  conducted  by  governmental  agencies  such 
as  WHO,  UNICEF,  and  ICA;  brief  consideration  of  nongovernmental  agencies.  Questions  of  financing 
and  cooperation.  Members  of  the  agencies  participate. 

Administrative  Medicine  21  8.     Written  communication 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

The  preparation  of  minutes,  memoranda,  reports,  information  bulletins,  news  releases,  house  organs, 
and  special  articles.  Practical  exercises;  analysis  and  discussion. 

Administrative  Medicine  21 9.     Advanced  topics  in  v/ritten  communication 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Administrative  Medicine  218  and  the  instructor's  permission. 

Personal  guidance  and  critical  appraisal  of  major  writing  assignments,  such  as  annual  reports,  specia 

articles,  speeches,  reporting,  and  taking  minutes. 

Administrative  Medicine  220.      Economics  of  health  services 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

An  introduction  to  the  current  economic  background  of  health  services  and  to  the  methods  of  ecc 
nomics  as  applied  to  decisions  in  the  health  field.  Characteristics  of  the  American  economy  and  ofl 
the  market  for  health  services,  consumer  spending  on  health,  the  role  of  the  government  in  a  "mixed^ 
economy  of  health,"  the  background  of  labor  activities  in  the  health  field,  economic  risks  and  security 
and  the  supply  and  distribution  of  health  resources. 

HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Hospital  Administration  200.      Introduction  to  hospital  administration 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Hospital  organization  and  management  and  the  responsibility  of  the  hospital  to  the  community. 
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Hospital  Administration  201  I,  li.     Hospital  organization  and  management 

Six  hours  a  week,  4  pts.,  first  quarter. 

Seven  and  one-half  hours  a  week,  4  pts.,  second  quarter. 

One  day  a  week,  each  quarter,  of  administrative  clinical  clerkship  in  hospitals  in 

the  area. 

The  general  principles  of  hospital  organization  and  administration,  the  history  and  fimctions  of 
hospitals,  the  relationship  of  the  hospital  to  the  community  and  other  health  agencies,  the  adminis- 
trative organization  of  the  whole  institution.  The  various  departments,  discussed  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  function  and  administrative  organization.  The  organization  and  relationships  of  the  medical 
staff  to  the  hospital,  governing  board,  and  the  administration. 

To  study  the  application  of  these  general  principles,  groups  of  no  more  than  three  students  spend 
one  day  a  week  in  supervised  observation  in  permanently  assigned  hospitals.  The  day  in  the  field 
is  followed  by  group  discussion  of  the  observations  made. 

Hospital  Administration  203.      Legal  aspects  of  hospital  administration 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Responsibilities  entailed  in  admission  of  patients;  negligence  liability  for  acts  by  nurses,  doctors, 
students,  and  employees;  medical  malpractice;  unauthorized  operations;  loss  of  valuable  personal 
property  of  patients;  licensure;  the  student  nurse  and  the  intern;  pharmacist  and  pharmacy.  Laws 
covering  the  dead  and  necropsies. 

Hospital  Administration  204.      Hospital  organization  and  management 

Six  hours  a  week.  8  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 
One-week  field  trip.  Fourth  quarter. 

A  continuation  of  Hospital  Administration  201.  More  advanced  discussion  of  activities,  problems,  and 
relationships  in  hospitals.  One  session  a  week  is  devoted  to  actual  administrative  case  materials 
emphasizing  problem-solving  and  decision-making. 

Hospital  Administration  205  II,  III.      Financial  management  of  hospitals 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  each  quarter.  Second  and  third  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Hospital  Administration  214  or  an  undergraduate  course  in  basic  accounting. 
Underlying  principles  of  accounting,  with  emphasis  on  content  and  construction  of  financial  state- 
ments;   organization   of   accounting    departments;    analysis   of   financial   reports;    and   discussion    of 
factual  data  needed  in  preparation   of  budgets,   in   computing   hospital   costs,    and   in   formulating 
financial  policies. 

Hospital  Administration  206.      Nursing  service  and  nursing  education 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Organization  and  administration  of  nursing  departments  and  schools  of  nursing. 

Hospital  Administration  207.     Trustees 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

The  hospital  board  of  trustees  and  its  committees,  organization,  responsibiUties,  and  relationship 
with  the  medical  staff  and  the  public.  The  poUcies  of  the  trustees  and  their  working  relationships 
with  the  administrator.  Discussion  of  actual  situations  to  illustrate  problems,  their  analysis,  and  their 
successful  solution. 

Hospital  Administration  203.      Hospital  planning  and  construction 

Four  hours  a  week.  4  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Methods  and  techniques  of  community  studies  for  measurement  and  planning  for  hospital  and 
health  facilities.  State  and  federal  regulations  and  assistance  in  financing,  planning,  and  construction. 
Relationship  of  hospital  organization  to  construction,  and  major  considerations  as  to  space  distri- 
bution for  patient,  public,  service,  professional,  and  administrative  use;  long-range  planning  for 
hospital  construction. 

Hospital  Administration  209.     Prepayment  and  hospitals 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Emphasis  on  comprehensive  study  of  third-party  payments  to  hospitals;  service  benefit  prepayment 
programs,  partial  indemnity  and  full  coverage. 
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Hospital  Adminisfration  210.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Qualified  students  may  participate  in  subject  and  field  investigations  under  supervision  of  the  staff. 

Hospital  Administration  21 1 .     Administrative  residency 

One  calendar  year. 

To  give  the  student  broader  and  deeper  knowledge  and  understanding  of  organization,  administration, 
functions,  and  activities  of  hospitals  and  their  departments  and  of  the  relationship  to  agencies  out- 
side the  hospital,  through  observation  of  the  practical  application  of  material  presented  in  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  academic  year.  The  residency  period  is  spent  with  an  approved  preceptor  who  is 
an  experienced  administrator  in  a  hospital  within  commuting  distance  of  New  York.  Time  is  also 
allotted  to  experience  in  prepayment  and  planning  agencies.  Observation  and  actual  work  in  various 
departments,  and  assignment  to  special  projects  to  be  accompUshed  under  the  guidance  and  super- 
vision of  the  preceptor.  At  least  once  during  the  year,  the  student  is  visited  by  a  faculty  member. 
Monthly  progress  reports  are  required.  A  monthly  seminar  in  hospital  administration  is  conducted  at 
the  School.  Residency  begins  at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter.  The  student  returns  to  the  School  for  the 
fourth  quarter  of  academic  study  during  the  second  year.  Variations  in  the  residency  program,  its 
sequence  and  time  requirements,  are  made  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  School. 

Hospital  Administration  21 4.      Principles  of  accounting 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  quarter. 

Required  of  all  students  who  have  not  had  a  basic  undergraduate  course  in  accounting  before 
registration  in  the  School.  May  be  elected  by  other  students  who  wish  to  review  accounting  principles 
before  taking  Hospital  Administration  205. 

Hospital  Administration  21 5.     The  administrator 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:  Hospital  Administration  201,  204,  and  211. 

A  series  of  seminars  on  the  role  of  the  administrator  of  a  hospital  or  other  medical  care  facility, 
with  reference  to  his  responsibilities  for  coordination  of  community  health  services  and  to  his 
relationship  with  the  health  professions. 

NUTRITION 

Nutrition   200.     Methods  of  chemical   analysis   for  vitamins   and   other   food    con- 
stituents 

Eight  hours  a  week.  4  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  quantitative  analysis  and  elementary  organic  chemistry.      Deposit:  $20. 
Lectures  and  laboratory,  including  work  in  electrical  analytic  instruments. 

Nutrition  201 .      Principles  of  individual  and  public  health  nutrition 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Review  of  the  essentials  of  nutrition  and  principal  human  nutritional  deficiency  conditions.  Epidemio- 
logical aspects  of  nutrition.  Factors  affecting  adequacy  of  dietary  intake  in  the  population,  method  of 
determining  nutritional  status,  the  development  of  nutrition  standards,  and  recent  advances  in 
experimental  nutrition  and  related  fields  which  affect  public  health. 

Nutrition  202.      Clinical  assessment  of  nutritional  status 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Through  arrangements  with  the  city  and  state  health  departments  and  other  organizations,  qualified 
physicians  and  nutritionists  participate  in  clinic  and  field  work  in  nutrition. 

Nutrition  204.     Assessment  of  nutritional  status 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Nutrition  survey  techniques,  including  dietary  histories,  biochemical  field  methods,  and  clinical 
manifestations  of  malnutrition.  Analysis  of  the  results  of  typical  surveys. 

Nutrition  205.      Human  nutritional  requirements 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

The  basis  of  the  requirements  for  individual  nutrients  and  recommended  dietary  allowances. 
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Nutrition  206,  HI,  !V.      Food  processing  and  technology 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  each  quarter.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Study  of  physical  and  chemical  technical  modifications  of  foodstuffs  as  they  are  prepared  for 
commercial  use;  conservation  of  nutrients  in  processing. 

''Nutrition  207.     Food  regulations  end  safety  evaluation 

One  hour  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Study  of  intentionally  and  unintentionally  added  chemicals  in  foods,  their  possible  toxic  effects, 
and  acceptable  limits  of  tolerance.  A  survey  of  the  legal  controls  and  regulations  affecting  food 
production,  distribution,  and  use. 

SJutrition  208.      Food  production 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

A  review  of  the  world-wide  aspects  of  agriculture  that  are  related  to  the  need  for,  and  the  supply  of, 
essential  foods,  and  of  the  international  movement  of  foods  in  commerce. 

Slutrition  209.      Food  economics 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Study  of  economic  factors  as  they  affect  the  production  and  distribution  of  food. 

Slutrition  210.     Special  studies 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Properly  qualified  students  participate  in  special  clinical  and  laboratory  projects  of  field  investigations 
under  the  supervision  of  the  staff. 

^Jutrition  21 1 .      Clinical  assessment  of  malnutrition 

Two  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week.  5  pts.  June-August. 

For  physicians  only. 

Instruction  in  the  cUnic  in  the  diagnosis  and  clinical  signs  of  malnutrition. 

Mutrition  212.     Applied  public  health  nutrition 

Two  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week.  5  pts.  June-August. 

For  physicians  only. 

Practical  instruction  in  the  application  of  nutrition  principles  in  a  public  health  clinic. 

Mutrition  21 3.     Clinical  nutrition  problems 

Two  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week.  5  pts.  June-August. 

For  physicians  only. 

Hospital  ward  rounds  and  study  projects  on  nutrition  patients  in  general  and  metabolic  wards  of  a 

hospital. 

Mutrition  214.      Dietetic  aspects  of  metabolic  research 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  seminar  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  a  week.  4  pts. 
Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Participation  in  selected  nutritional  studies  conducted  in  the  laboratories  and  metaboUc  imit  of 
St.  Luke's  Hospital.  Basic  scientific  seminars  and  lectures  on  dietetic  aspects  of  human  clinical  and 
experimental  nutrition. 

Nutrition  21 5  II,  III.      Procedures  for  teaching  therapeutic  dietetics  in  hospital  clinics 

Six  hours  a  v/eek.  3  pts.  each  quarter.  Second  and  third  quarters. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  Participation  under  supervision  in  group  and  individual  instructions  to 
patients  receiving  therapeutic  diets  as  prescribed  by  physicians.  Instruction  covers  nutrition,  diet 
therapy,  clinical  records,  methods  of  teaching  outpatients,  and  the  role  of  ofiBcial  welfare  departments 
in  nutrition  programs. 

Nutrition  216.      Nutritional  biochemistry 

Three  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  organic  chemistry  and  the  permission  of  the  instructor  or  his  representative. 

The  course  aims  to  integrate  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  nutrients  with  chemical  processes  of 

living  organisms.  Synthesis  and  metabolism  of  prime  constituents  of  cells  and  the  role  of  enzymes. 
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Nutrition  217.     Seminar  in  biochemistry 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Nutrition  216  or  the  equivalent. 

Discussion  of  assigned  readings  in  current  literature  concerned  with  active  problems. 

OCCUPATIONAL  MEDICINE 

As  part  of  the  subject  matter  of  courses  given  in  other  divisions,  the  Division 
presents  introductory  material  on  the  historical  background  of  occupational  medi- 
cine, governmental  and  nongovernmental  occupational  health  programs,  applica- 
tions of  epidemiology  in  occupational  medicine,  physical  and  chemical  agents  of 
disease,  and  other  aspects  of  the  field. 

Occupational  Medicine  202.     The  occupational  diseases 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Primarily  for  physicians. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  incidence,  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  the  principal  occupa- 
tional diseases,  including  laboratory  procedures  as  applied  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
environment. 

Occupational  Medicine  203.      Industrial  medical  organization 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Seminars  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  the  role  of  the  physician  and  nurse  in  industry,  the 
employer's  interest  in  occupational  health,  labor  health  plans,  and  relationships  between  medical 
care  insurance  and  occupational  health. 

Occupational  Medicine  210.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Students  with  a  primary  interest  in  occupational  medicine  work  with  members  of  the  faculty  on  an 
individual  basis.  Programs  may  include  research,  field  observation,  participation  in  surveys,  or  other 
relevant  activities. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH   EDUCATION 

Public  Health  Education  201 .      Principles  of  public  health  education 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations.  An  analysis  of  health  education  as  a  community  function  and  as  a 
fundamental  element  in  public  health  programs,  with  attention  to  backgrounds,  nature  and  scope, 
theoretical  bases,  and  tools  of  health  education,  to  community  organization,  and  to  problems  of  evalua- 
tion and  research. 

Public  Health  Education  210.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

For  students  who  wish  to  pursue  intensively  some  particular  phase  of  health  education. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH   PRACTICE 

Public  Health  Practice  202.      Principles  of  public  health  practice 

Two  and  one-half  hours  a  week,  second  quarter;  six  hours  a  week,  third  quarter; 
and  three  hours  a  week  and  a  one-week  field  trip,  fourth  quarter.     5  pts. 

The  course  may  be  interrupted  at  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  for  students  who  plan  to  take  a 
one-year  field  residency  before  completing  work  for  the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree. 
Second  quarter:  the  place  of  the  local  public  health  agency  in  the  total  community  organization, 
its  relation  to  governmental  structure,  the  legal  and  financial  bases  of  pubUc  health  programs,  the 
interrelationships  of  programs  and  personnel  within  agencies,  and  the  necessary  liaison  of  a  local 
health  unit  with  the  official  state  and  federal  agencies  and  with  the  voluntary  agencies.  Third  and 
fourth  quarters:  a  more  intensive  treatment  of  the  preceding  topics,  program  planning  and  evaluation, 
and  content  of  selected  programs.  Through  the  one-week  field  trip,  students  gain  an  understanding  of 
the  total  public  health  program  of  an  oflBcial  agency  and  its  relation  to  the  community. 
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Public  Health  Practice  203.      Problems  in  public  health  practice 

j    Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Conducted  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Public  Health  Practice  and  Epidemiology,  with  participation 
1      by  medical  and  social  science  experts. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  201  and  202;  Epidemiology  203,  204,  and  205;  and  Public  Health  Practice 

202. 

Discussion  of  selected  crucial  issues  facing  health  departments  in  the  areas  of  current  knowledge 
1      and  continuing  research.  Topics  selected  from  such  problems  as  atherosclerosis,  alcoholism,  diabetes, 

and  rehabiUtation. 

{Public  Health  Practice  204.     Program  planning 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  the  instructor's  permission. 
Seminar  discussions  and  project  assignments. 

Public  Health  Practice  205.     Voluntary  agencies 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Conducted  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Public  Health  Practice  and  Pubhc  Health  Education,   with 

participation  by  leaders  from  the  voluntary  agency  field. 

Prerequisite:  Public  Health  206,  Public  Health  Education  201,  and  Public  Health  Practice  202.  For 

students  who  expect  to  work  in  this  field,  or  with  voluntary  agencies  in  cooperative  programs. 

Objectives,  organization,  methods  of  financing,  program  content,  and  relationships  of  voluntary  health 

agencies. 

Public  Health  Practice  210.     Special  studies 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

For  advanced  students,  in  areas  of  special  interest  and  need. 

MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH:  SCHOOL  HEALTH  SERVICES 

Background  and  orientation  in  these  programs  is  developed  in  the  required 
courses,  Public  Health  206  and  Public  Health  Practice  202.  Qualified  students 
may  elect  additional  work  through  Public  Health  Practice  210. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

The  functions  of  the  public  health  nurse  as  they  relate  to  the  objectives  of 
various  agencies  are  studied  in  the  required  courses,  Public  Health  206  and  Public 
Health  Practice  202. 

Public  Health  Nursing  201 .     Seminar 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Public  Health  206  and  Public  Health  Practice  202. 

A  further  exploration  of  the  functions,   techniques,   and   administrative  practices   of   public   health 

nursing  as  one  of  the  major  areas  of  pubhc  health  practice. 

Public  Health  Nursing  210.     Special  studies 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Prerequisite:  Public  Health  206  and  Public  Health  Practice  202. 

For  quaUfied  students  in  (1)  pubhc  health  practice,  on  the  functions,  techniques,  and  administrative 

practices  related  to  public  health  nursing;  and  (2)   pubhc  health  nursing,  on  special  aspects  of  the 

field. 

DENTAL   PUBLIC   HEALTH 

Advanced  courses  for  dentists  preparing  for  careers  in  dental  public  health 
practice.  Background  and  orientation  for  students  without  professional  dental 
backgrounds  are  provided  in  the  required  courses,  Public  Health  206  and  Public 
Health  Practice  202. 
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Dental  Public  Health  202.     Advanced  topics  in  dental  public  health 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Primarily  for  dentists  and  for  nondental  personnel  who  are  interested  in  particular  problems  in  dental 
public  health.  ..... 

Lectures  and  seminars.  In  addition  to  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Umversity,  leaders  m 
the  field  are  invited  to  participate.  Topics  may  include:  dental  needs  and  dental  resources;  trends 
in  dental  public  health;  public  health  measures  designed  to  prevent  or  control  dental  caries,  perio- 
dontal disease,  malocclusion,  and  oral  cancer;  nutrition  in  relation  to  dental  and  oral  disease; 
prepayment  and  postpayment  plans  for  dental  care;  research  in  dental  pubUc  health. 

Dental  Public  Health  21 0.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

By  arrangement  with  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  or  other  local  facilities,  special 
programs  are  arranged  for  students  seeking  further  training  in  cUnical  dental  procedures  or  instruction 
in  recent  developments  in  dental  science. 

Dental  Public  Health  21 1 .      Field  training  in  dental  public  health  administration 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Supervised  field  experience  in  a  variety  of  dental  pubUc  health  programs.  Students  use  the  faciUties 
of  voluntary  and  ofiicial  agencies  in  the  New  York  area. 

SANITARY  SCIENCE 

Selected  aspects  of  environmental  sanitation  are  also  covered  in  Public  Health 
206  and  207. 

Sanitary  Science  201 .     Principles  of  environmental  sanitation 

Three  hours  a  week  and  two  field  trips.  2  pts.  First  quarter. 

An  administrative  and  broad  technical  approach  to  the  prevention  of  disease  hazards  and  the 
promotion  of  man's  well-being  through  the  control  of  the  environment.  Designed  to  provide  students 
working  for  the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree  with  a  general  perspective  of  sanitary  problems 
and  the  basic  principles  and  practices  employed  in  their  control. 

Sanitary  Science  202  III,  IV.      Environmental  sanitation  in  underdeveloped  areas 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  each  quarter.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Either  or  both  quarters  may  be  taken. 

Lectures,  seminars,  and  exercises.  Problems  of  basic  sanitation  confronting  health  personnel  who  are 
members  of  health  departments,  international  health  teams,  missionary  teams,  hospital  staffs,  or  indus- 
trial organizations  in  underdeveloped  areas.  Third  quarter:  technical  control  of  sanitation  conditions 
in  countries  of  limited  economic  means  and  with  extensive  rural  areas.  Fourth  quarter:  individual 
attention  to  students  from  other  countries  who  have  specific  problems  in  the  technical  and  adminis- 
trative practices  in  environmental  sanitation. 

Sanitary  Science  203.      Environmental  sanitation  laboratory 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

For  students  interested  in  additional  training  in  the  use  and  interpretation  of  pubUc  health 
laboratory  services.  AppUcation  of  laboratory  services  to  pubUc  health  problems  of  water,  food, 
milk,  air,  and  bathing  areas.  Arrangements  are  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  students. 
Those  who  wish  may  observe  the  activities  of  a  laboratory  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

Sanitary  Science  210.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Properly  qualified  students  may  undertake  special  investigation  of  some  particular  phase  of  environ- 
mental sanitary  science. 

TROPICAL  MEDICINE 

Parasitic  diseases  found  in  the  United  States  are  studied  in  Epidemiology  205, 
which  is  required  of  all  M.P.H.  candidates. 
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rropicai  Medicine  202.     Tropical  diseases,  clinical 

Two  half-days  a  week,  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

The  clinical  and  laboratory  diagnosis  of  tropical  disease,  with  emphasis  on  treatment  and  prevention. 
Patients  of  the  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
and  of  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center  are  available  for  study. 

rropicai  Medicine  203.     Seminar 

One  hour  a  week.  1  pt.  Four  quarters. 

Required  for  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  parasitology. 
Discussion  of  parasitology  literature  and  the  results  of  faculty  and  student  research. 

Tropical  Medicine  204.     Helminthoiogy 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  4  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Morphological  study  of  selected  worm  parasites  of  man  and  animals,  including  anatomy  and  classi- 
fication as  a  basis  for  identification.  Essentials  of  microtechnique  as  appUed  to  parasites. 

rropicai  Medicine  205.     Protozoology 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  2  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Morphological  study  of  protozoan  parasites  of  man  and  animals. 

Tropica!  Medicine  206.      introduction  to  medical  entomology 

Two  half-days  a  week.  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  studies  on  arthropod  vectors  of  human  disease.  Detailed 
study  of  taxonomy.  Emphasis  on  biology,  control  of  disease  vectors,  and  the  relationship  of  the 
diseases  to  the  vectors. 

Tropical  Medicine  207.     Special  studies  in  medical  entomology 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Research  in  medical  entomology  or  special  work  in  the  identification  of  mosquitoes  or  other  arthropod 
vectors  of  disease. 

Tropical  Medicine  208.     Arthropod  morphology 

Two  half -days  a  week  to  be  arranged.     3  pts. 

External  and  internal  morphology  of  arthropods,  with  special  reference  to  those  of  medical  im- 
portance. Microtechnique  as  appUed  to  arthropods. 

Tropical  Medicine  209.      Identification  of  mosquitoes 

One  half-day  a  week  to  be  arranged.     1  pt. 

Conferences  and  laboratory.  Intensive  study  of  the  taxonomy  of  adult  and  larval  mosquitoes. 

Tropical  Medicine  210.     Special  studies 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Research  on  various  cUnical,  epidemiological,  and  laboratory  phases  of  helminthoiogy  and  proto- 
zoology. The  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
makes  available  cUnical  and  diagnostic  material  on  patients  with  various  parasitic  infections. 
Techniques  of  diagnosis. 

Tropical  Medicine  21 2.     Tropical  medicine,  clinical 

Full  time  for  eight  weeks  'm  the  summer.     10  pts. 

Given  in  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  School  of  Medicine.  Clinical  and  laboratory  studies  on 
patients  with  various  tropical  diseases.  Visits  to  endemic  areas  to  study  at  first  hand  the  epidemiology 
and  control  of  these  diseases.  Clinical  observations  on  patients  with  cosmopolitan  diseases  such  as 
tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  and  the  like,  to  foUow  their  course  under  tropical  conditions. 

Tropical  Medicine  214.     Malariology 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Lectures,  cUnical  studies,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work  on  malaria  in  man  and  mosquito, 
and  methods  of  control.  The  biology  and  classification  of  mosquitoes  that  transmit  the  disease.  Visits 
to  field  projects.  Engineering  methods  of  mosquito  eradication  and  control.  Exercises  in  mapping, 
surveying,  drainage,  dusting,  oiling,  and  screening. 


Admission 


Requirements  for  admission  vary  with  the  program  of  study  chosen  and  are  given 
on  pages  16-23.  M.P.H.  and  M.S.  candidates  (with  the  exception  of  M.S.  candidates 
in  nutrition)  are  admitted  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  in  September. 
Admission  at  another  time  requires  the  special  permission  of  the  Director  of  the 
School. 

The  admission  of  any  student  depends  primarily  on  his  preparation  and  intellec- 
tual capacity,  but  it  also  rests  upon  judgments  of  his  character  and  health. 

ADMISSION   PROCEDURE 

Application  forms  and  information  on  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  applying 
may  be  obtained  from  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine, 
600  West  168th  Street,  New  York  32,  N.Y. 

The  Admissions  Committee  may  require  that  a  student  appear  at  the  School 
early  in  September,  before  the  registration  period,  in  order  to  make  up  certain 
deficiencies  in  his  background.  Formal  notice  of  this  requirement  will  usually 
accompany  the  student's  letter  of  acceptance. 

ADVANCED   STANDING 

To  be  awarded  a  Columbia  degree,  a  student  must  complete  at  least  one  aca- 
demic year  of  full-time  work  at  Columbia  University.  No  advanced  standing  for 
previous  experience  or  instruction  will  be  granted  that  would  shorten  the  residence 
requirements  for  any  degree. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Under  exceptional  circumstances,  a  student  may  be  permitted  to  register  as  a 
special  student.  His  status  may  subsequently  be  changed  to  that  of  degree  candidate 
on  reapplication  to  the  Director  of  the  School,  but  he  may  not  receive  more  than 
10  points  of  credit  toward  a  degree  for  work  done  as  a  special  student  on  a  part-time 
basis. 

TRAINEESHIP   PROGRAMS 

The  School  cooperates  with  the  traineeship  program  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  in  offering  advanced  programs  in  biostatistics,  several  phases  of  adminis- 
trative and  community  psychiatry,  epidemiology,  parasitology  and  tropical  medi- 
cine, and  public  health  nutrition  (Institute  of  Nutrition  Sciences). 

Traineeships  are  available  through  the  Public  Health  Service  for  persons  wishing 
to  enter  the  public  health  field  in  almost  all  categories  except  nursing,  which  has  a 
special  traineeship  program  separately  awarded  by  the  School. 


Registration  and  Expenses 

►  REGISTRATION 

Students  are  required  to  report  personally  at  the  administrative  ofl&ce  of  the 
ichool  at  the  beginning  of  each  autumn  and  spring  term.  Registration  dates  are 
jiven  in  the  Academic  Calendar  on  the  inside  of  the  back  cover. 

Each  student  arranges  his  program  of  courses  in  consultation  with  an  adviser  be- 
:ore  the  beginning  of  each  term.  Adjustments  may  be  made  before  the  opening  of 
;ach  quarter.  Delayed  registration  or  registration  for  residency  at  other  than  the 
jsual  time  is  subject  to  University  rules  regarding  penalty  fees. 

REGULATIONS 

Each  person  whose  registration  has  been  completed  will  be  considered  a  student 
)f  the  University  during  the  term  for  which  he  is  registered  unless  his  connection 
vith  the  University  is  officially  severed  by  withdrawal  or  otherwise.  No  student 
■egistered  in  any  school  or  college  of  the  University  shall  at  the  same  time  be  regis- 
ered  in  any  other  school  or  college,  either  of  Columbia  University  or  of  any  other 
nstitution,  without  the  specific  authorization  of  the  dean  or  director  of  the  school 
)r  college  of  the  University  in  which  he  is  first  registered. 

The  privileges  of  the  University  are  not  available  to  any  student  until  he  has  com- 
)leted  his  registration.  Since,  under  the  University  statutes,  payment  of  fees  is  part 
)f  registration,  no  student's  registration  is  complete  until  his  fees  have  been  paid. 
No  student  is  permitted  to  attend  any  University  course  for  which  he  is  not  officially 
•egistered  unless  he  has  been  granted  auditing  privileges.  No  student  may  register 
after  the  stated  period  unless  he  obtains  the  written  consent  of  the  proper  dean  or 
iirector. 

ATTENDANCE   AND   LENGTH   OF   RESmENCE 

The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  each  Columbia  degree  is  one  academic 
i^ear  of  full-time  course  work  completed  at  Columbia.  A  student  who  wishes  to  earn 
30th  a  master's  degree  and  a  doctorate  from  Columbia  should  accordingly  be  aware 
fiat  any  advanced  standing  awarded  for  graduate  work  completed  elsewhere  will 
tiot  reduce  the  minimum  residence  required  for  obtaining  both  degrees. 

Students  are  held  accountable  for  absences  incurred  owing  to  late  enrollment. 
\ny  student  whose  religious  duties  conflict  at  any  time  with  academic  requirements 
ihould  apply  to  his  dean  or  director  for  an  equitable  solution. 

A  student  in  good  standing  may,  for  reasons  of  weight,  be  granted  a  leave  of 
ibsence  by  the  dean  or  director  of  the  division  of  the  University  in  which  he  is 
■egistered. 
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ACADEMIC   DISCIPLINE 

The  continuance  of  each  student  upon  the  rolls  of  the  University,  the  receipt  by 
him  of  academic  credits,  his  graduation,  and  the  conferring  of  any  degree  or  the 
granting  of  any  certificate  are  strictly  subject  to  the  disciplinary  powers  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  is  free  to  cancel  his  registration  at  any  time  on  any  grounds  which  it 
deems  proper.  The  disciplinary  authority  of  the  University  is  vested  in  the  President 
and,  subject  to  his  reserved  powers,  in  the  dean  of  each  faculty  and  the  director  of 
the  work  of  each  administrative  board. 


►  FEES 

Tuition  and  the  comprehensive  fee  are  payable  semiannually  in  advance  by  all 
full-time  students  and  semiannually  or  at  registration  for  each  quarter  by  part- 
time  students.  The  student  health  and  hospital  fee  is  paid  annually  by  all  full-time 
students  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  If  fees  are  paid  after  the  last  day  of 
registration  (see  the  Academic  Calendar),  a  late  fee  of  $6.00  will  be  imposed. 

The  following  fees,  prescribed  by  statute,  are  subject  to  change  at  any  time  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Trustees : 

COMPREHENSIVE   FEE 

For  each  autumn  or  spring  term  for  a  program  of: 

Less  than  twelve  points  $25.00 

Twelve  or  more  points  50.00 

With  the  proviso  that  in  no  instance  shall  the  amount  of  the  combined 

comprehensive  fee  and  tuition  be  less  than  75.00 

Registration  as  engaged  only  in  research,  per  term  75.00 

For  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  hospital  administration 

program,  per  quarter  25.00 

For  the  twelve-month  administrative  residency  50.00 

TUITION 

For  all  autumn-term  and  spring-term  courses,  per  point  45.00 

With  the  proviso  that  the  fee  for  a  full-time  program,  per  term,  is  675.00 
For  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  hospital  administration 

program,  per  quarter  337.50 

For  the  twelve-month  administrative  residency  300.00 

STUDENT  HEALTH  AND  HOSPITAL  FEE 

For  all  full-time  students,  for  the  academic  year  (see  below)  50.00 

RESEARCH  INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  DOCTORATE 

A  candidate  for  the  Dr.P.H.  or  Ph.D.  degree  who  enrolled  as  a  graduate  student 
in  the  University  for  the  first  time  in  September,  1959,  or  thereafter  will  be  charged 
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B500,  payable  at  the  time  he  applies  for  certification  of  candidacy.  This  charge 
s  made  in  order  that  the  University  may  recover  the  instructional  and  supervisory 
:osts  of  research  for  the  higher  degrees,  costs  which  are  not  defrayed  by  the 
Jniversity's  income  from  tuition. 

APPLICATION  FEES  AND  LATE  FEES 

Application  for  admission  $15.00 

Renewal  of  application  for  a  degree  (see  below)  1.00 

Late  registration  6.00 

Late  application,  or  late  renewal  of  application,  for  a  degree  5.00 

FIELD  TRIPS 

Sponsoring  agencies  and  students  should  be  prepared  to  meet  expenditures  for 
ield  trips,  which  may  amount  to  as  much  as  $75  for  the  year. 

WITHDRAWAL  AND  ADJUSTMENT  OF  FEES 

A  student  in  good  academic  standing  who  is  not  subject  to  discipline  will  always 
3e  given  an  honorable  discharge  if  he  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  University.  If  he 
s  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  his  parent  or  guardian  must  first  give  consent  in 
vriting  to  the  Director. 

Any  student  withdrawing  must  notify  the  Registrar  in  writing  at  once:  any  ad- 
ustment  of  tuition  is  reckoned  from  the  day  on  which  the  Registrar  receives  this 
vritten  notification. 

The  comprehensive  fee,  the  student  health  and  hospital  fee,  apphcation  fees,  late 
fees,  and  special  fees  are  not  refundable.  Tuition  will  be  refunded  in  full  up  to  and 
including  the  last  day  for  change  of  program  in  the  term  (see  the  Academic  Cal- 
3ndar) .  After  this  day,  the  Registrar  may  authorize  a  partial  return  of  tuition. 

STUDENT  HEALTH  AND   HOSPITAL  FEE 

The  student  health  and  hospital  fee  is  used  to  pay  the  annual  premium  of  the 
Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New  York  for  hospital  insurance  and  to  pay  part 
3f  the  cost  of  the  student  health  service.  A  student  who  already  carries  hospital 
insurance  will  be  charged  $7.28. 

Daily  office  hours  are  held  by  the  Student  Health  Service,  Room  2-220,  Vander- 
3ilt  Clinic.  Members  of  the  health  service  are  available  to  attend  ill  students  in 
Bard  Hall  or  at  home  if  they  live  near  the  Medical  Center. 

Each  student  of  the  School  who  requests  it  will  be  given  a  thorough  annual 
nedical  examination. 

APPLICATION  OR  RENEWAL  OF  APPLICATION   FOR  A  DEGREE 

A  candidate  for  a  degree  must  file  application  by  the  date  specified  in  the 
Academic  Calendar.  If  the  degree  is  not  earned  by  the  next  regular  time  for  the 
issuance  of  diplomas  subsequent  to  the  date  of  filing,  the  application  may  be  re- 
Qewed  for  a  fee  of  $1.00.  The  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  degrees  are  awarded 
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three  times  a  year — ^in  October,  February  and  June.  The  Ph.D.  degree  is  awarded 
whenever  the  candidate  completes  the  requirements. 

PERSONAL  FINANCES 

The  University  advises  each  student  to  open  an  account  in  one  of  the  local  banks 
as  soon  as  he  arrives  in  New  York  City.  Since  it  often  takes  as  long  as  three  weeks 
for  the  first  deposit  to  clear,  he  should  cover  his  immediate  expenses  by  bringing 
with  him  travelers'  checks  or  a  draft  drawn  on  a  local  bank. 

Tuition  and  room  rent  may,  of  course,  be  paid  by  check,  and  any  excess  will 
be  refunded  to  the  student  after  the  check  has  cleared. 


►  LOANS  TO  STUDENTS 

A  student  who  is  interested  in  applying  for  a  loan  should  first  consult  his  adviser 
or  the  OflBce  of  Financial  Aid,  322  University  Hall,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  27,  N.Y.,  whichever  is  more  convenient.  By  doing  so,  he  will  avoid  applying 
for  loans  from  inappropriate  sources  and  will  therefore  save  considerable  time  and 
effort. 

A  loan  fund  for  students  in  hospital  administration  has  been  provided  through 
the  generosity  of  the  Kellogg  Foundation. 

Loans  are  also  available  from  the  University,  from  certain  state  loan  funds,  and 
from  the  federal  government  (National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program).  There 
is  also  a  plan  for  deferred  payment  of  tuition  and  room  charges.  For  further 
information,  consult  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 


►  HOUSING 

BARD  HALL 

Bard  Hall,  the  residence  for  students  of  the  Medical  School,  is  about  three 
blocks  from  the  School.  It  is  eleven  stories  high,  with  three  additional  stories  in 
the  north  wing,  and  occupies  a  site  overlooking  Riverside  Park  and  the  Hudson 
River.  The  facilities  of  the  Hall  include  lounging  rooms,  a  cafeteria  and  grillroom, 
a  gymnasium,  squash  courts,  and  a  swimming  pool.  The  second  and  third  floors  are 
reserved  for  women  students.  Rooms  not  taken  by  medical  students  are  available  to 
students  in  the  School.  Those  interested  should  apply  as  early  as  possible. 

Rates  for  rooms  range  from  $450  to  $600  for  the  academic  year  of  thirty-six 
weeks.  Room  application  blanks  and  further  information  concerning  rates  will  be 
furnished  on  request  by  the  Bard  Hall  Office,  50  Haven  Avenue,  New  York  32, 
N.Y.  I 

OTHER  UNIVERSITY  RESIDENCE   HALLS  I 

Booklets  describing  the  University  residence  halls  on  the  Morningside  campus 
and  application  blanks  for  rooms  may  be  obtained  (for  men)  from  the  Men's  Resi- 
dence Halls  Office,  125  Livingston  Hall,  Columbia  University,  New  York  27,  N.Y., 
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r  (for  women)  from  the  Johnson  Hall  OflBce,  411  West  116th  Street,  New  York 
7.  Rates  for  the  academic  year  are  $250  to  $475  for  men  and  $285  to  $525  for 
r'omen.  Optional  prepaid  board  plans  are  available  in  the  men's  residence  halls.  In 
ohnson  Hall,  the  residents  are  required  to  take  breakfast  and  dinner  there  at  a  cost 
if  $400  for  the  academic  year. 

In  Woodbridge  Hall,  at  431  Riverside  Drive,  are  one-bedroom,  furnished  apart- 
ments, which  are  rented  for  a  twelve-month  period  to  married  graduate  students. 
^he  rates  range  from  $1,260  to  $1,620  a  year,  including  utilities.  For  further  infor- 
lation  and  application  forms  write  the  Residence  Halls  OflBce,  125  Livingston  Hall. 

'  OFF-CAMPUS  HOUSING 

Students  who  wish  to  Uve  off  campus  should  write  or  call  at  the  Registry  of  Off- 
campus  Accommodations,  115  Livingston  Hall,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
17,  for  an  information  sheet  which  describes  the  services  rendered  by  the  Registry. 

International  House,  a  privately  owned  student  residence  near  the  Momingside 
;ampus,  has  accommodations  for  about  five  hundred  graduate  students,  both  foreign 
ind  American.  Rates  for  the  academic  year  are  $350  to  $580.  To  be  eligible  for 
idmission  a  student  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  old  and  must  be  registered 
'or  a  minimum  of  twelve  points  or  for  a  program  of  full-time  research.  Address  the 
Committee  on  Admissions,  International  House,  500  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  27. 

The  King's  Crown  Hotel,  420  West  116th  Street,  near  the  campus,  is  owned  by 
he  University.  It  provides  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates  for  relatives  and 
juests  of  members  of  the  University. 


►  OTHER  SERVICES  AND  FACILITIES 

All  students  enrolled  in  the  School  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  facilities  of 
:he  main  campus  at  Broadway  and  116th  Street  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Medical 
Center. 

The  Student  Handbook,  which  is  distributed  in  the  School  oflBce  at  registration, 
^ves  complete  details  about  the  libraries,  recreational  sports,  religious  activities,  and 
itudent  employment  available  on  the  Momingside  Campus,  as  well  as  the  resources 
)f  New  York  City  that  students  can  enjoy  at  little  expense. 


Facilities  for  Study 

►  THE  COLUMBIA-PRESBYTERIAN  MEDICAL  CENTER 

A  permanent  affiliation  between  Columbia  University  and  Presbyterian  Hospital 
was  established  in  1921.  The  two  institutions  in  conjunction  with  several  others  are 
now  housed  on  the  plot  of  land  given  to  Columbia  University  and  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital by  Mrs.  Stephen  V.  Harkness,  extending  from  West  165th  Street  to  West  168th 
Street  and  from  Broadway  to  Riverside  Park,  comprising  about  twenty  acres.  The 
Medical  Center  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1928. 

In  addition  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
the  following  institutions  are  parts  of  the  Medical  Center:  School  of  Dental  and 
Oral  Surgery,  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine,  School  of 
Nursing,  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women,  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  Babies  Hospital,  Neuro- 
logical Institute,  New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Hospital,  New  York 
Orthopaedic  Hospital,  Institute  of  Cancer  Research,  Washington  Heights  District 
Health  Center,  and  Francis  Delafield  Hospital. 

For  further  information  consult  the  bulletin  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

LIBRARY 

The  Medical  Library  occupies  parts  of  the  three  lower  floors  in  the  College  build- 
ing. It  provides  current  literature  (both  books  and  journals)  for  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, and  it  aids  in  research  through  interlibrary  loans  and  through  its  unique 
bibliographic  service. 

The  library  contains  approximately  230,000  volumes  of  books  and  journals,  some 
5,000  pamphlets,  and  about  2,000  slides  on  the  history  of  medicine.  More  than 
3,200  periodicals  are  received  regularly.  A  professional  library  staff  is  available  to 
aid  students,  faculty,  and  research  workers  in  the  schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry, 
Nursing,  Public  Health,  and  the  hospitals  of  the  Medical  Center. 

The  libraries  on  Momingside  Heights,  containing  some  three  million  volumes,  are 
open  to  all  students.  The  main  collection  is  housed  in  Butler  Library,  while  special 
and  departmental  collections  are  located  in  various  other  buildings  on  the  campus. 
They  include  collections  on  biology,  chemistry,  engineering,  physics,  psychology, 
sociology,  and  other  subjects  related  to  public  health  and  supplement  the  special 
collections  available  in  the  Medical  Library.  Books  may  be  borrowed  for  home  use. 

The  Medical  Library  is  open  Monday  through  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  10  p.m.; 
Saturday,  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.;  and  Sunday,  12  m.  to  5  p.m.  during  the  academic  year. 
All  other  libraries  post  the  hours  they  are  open. 

For  a  nominal  fee  student  memberships  are  available  in  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine  Library  at  103rd  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Such  memberships  provide 
loan  privileges  and  use  of  the  library  during  the  evening  hours. 
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SCHOOL  OF   DENTAL  AND   ORAL  SURGERY 

The  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  offers  opportunities  for  students  of  the 
chool  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  interested  in  research  and 
ractice  in  the  dental  aspects  of  public  health.  After  the  student  has  completed  the 
jquired  courses  in  the  School,  he  may  elect  special  lecture,  clinical,  laboratory,  and 
jminar  courses  in  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery. 

WASHINGTON   HEIGHTS  DISTRICT  HEALTH  CENTER 

This  Center  serves  as  headquarters  of  an  administrative  district  of  the  New  York 
)ity  Department  of  Health.  According  to  the  Census  of  1957,  the  population  of  the 
rea  served  is  280,981.  Here  the  Department  of  Health  provides  cUnics  in  tubercu- 
)sis,  nutrition,  venereal  diseases,  dentistry,  tropical  diseases,  and  certain  aspects  of 
bild  hygiene.  An  active  health-education  program  is  in  progress,  and  pubhc  health 
urses  representing  both  official  and  voluntary  agencies  are  available  at  the  Center. 

The  cooperative  agreement  between  the  City  of  New  York  and  Columbia  Uni- 
ersity,  whereby  the  public  health  problems  and  practices  of  its  services  in  the  Cen- 
;r  are  made  available  for  research  and  study,  and  the  cooperation  between  the 
chool  staff  and  the  operating  health  agencies  provide  an  unusually  productive  and 
omplete  f acihty. 


•►  DEPARTMENTS  OF  HEALTH 

NEW  YORK  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  provided  through  the  District  Health  Center,  the  New 
^ork  City  Department  of  Health  has  by  tradition  been  most  cooperative  in  making 
;s  vast  public  health  activities  available  for  study  by  visitors  and  students  from  for- 
ign  countries  and  by  students  located  in  this  city.  The  over-all  administration  of  the 
)epartment  of  Health  and  of  its  contained  bureaus  is  so  comprehensive  and  the 
mount  of  diversity  of  services  is  such  as  to  provide  graduate  students  with  a  unique 
pportunity  for  observation  and  experience. 

The  Department's  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Clinic,  which  is  in  the  same  builds 
ig  as  the  School,  makes  its  continuing  supply  of  laboratory  specimens  available  to 
tudents,  and  from  it  come  cases  valuable  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  tropical 
iiseases.  A  close  relationship  between  the  staff  of  the  clinic  and  that  of  the  School 
i  of  mutual  benefit  in  research,  teaching,  and  service. 

WESTCHESTER   COUNTY   DEPARTMENT  OF   HEALTH 

The  County  of  Westchester  (New  York)  generously  makes  available  its  facilities, 
specially  the  County  Health  Department,  for  field  observation  and  special  studies 
y  graduate  students.  These  facilities,  within  reasonable  commuting  distance  of  the 
Ichool,  provide  a  suburban  and  semi-rural  atmosphere  in  which  students  may  ob- 
erve  or  participate  in  the  health  services  provided  by  a  well-organized  and  well- 
taffed  health  department  and  the  official  and  voluntary  agencies  related  to  it. 
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STATE  AND  OTHER  LOCAL  DEPARTMENTS  OF  HEALTH 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  and  the  New  Jersey  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  have  been  cordially  cooperative  in  making  their  facilities  available 
for  graduate  students,  as  have  been  many  other  health  departments,  such  as  those  of 
Nassau  county  and  the  city  of  Yonkers,  New  York.  This  extra-metropohtan  type  of 
experience  is  particularly  valuable  for  students  who  will  in  the  future  work  in  com- 
paratively small  communities,  and  it  permits  the  observation  of  specialized  services, 
such  as  those  for  tuberculosis  and  venereal  diseases,  in  nonurban  environments. 

Several  cooperative  research  projects  are  conducted  on  a  variety  of  public  health 
problems  with  the  help  of  a  number  of  health  departments.  An  example  is  a  series 
of  epidemiologic  studies  of  cardiovascular  diseases  fostered  by  a  special  committee 
representing  field  agencies  and  the  faculty  of  the  School. 

►  FIELD  TRAINING  FOR  COMMUNITY  PSYCHIATRY 

Several  field  training  agencies  are  generously  cooperating  in  the  training  programs 
of  psychiatrists  for  community  psychiatry,  and  others  are  being  planned  to  meet  the 
interests  and  needs  of  the  students.  Supervision  is  provided  both  by  the  field  agency 
personnel  and  by  the  faculty  of  the  School. 

Two  of  these  placements  are  within  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center: 
The  Columbia-Washington  Heights  Community  Mental  Health  Program  is  con- 
cerned with  issues  relating  to  the  occurrence  of  mental  illness  in  the  area  around  the 
Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center  and  the  community  mental  health  faciUties 
available  to  the  area  population.  A  research  project  entitled  "Continuous  Care  of 
Schizophrenic  Patients"  and  concerned  with  investigation,  planning,  and  evaluating 
therapeutic  services  is  used  as  a  placement  for  trainees.  The  Psychiatric  Service  of 
Vanderbilt  Clinic  and  Presbyterian  Hospital  provides  supervised  placements  in  the 
administrative  and  community  aspects  of  outpatient  and  general  hospital  psychiatric 
services. 

The  other  placements  include  the  New  York  City  and  Westchester  County  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Boards,  Louise  Wise  Services,  Bank  Street  College  of  Edu- 
cation, and  the  Fieldston  Ethical  Culture  School.  These  settings,  singly  and  in 
combination,  provide  training  opportunities  for  the  psychiatrist  in  such  areas  as  con- 
sultation, community  organization,  interprofessional  teamwork,  program  planning 
and  assessment,  and  administration-board-staff  relationships.  The  New  York  City 
Community  Mental  Health  Board  and  the  Westchester  Community  Mental  Health 
Board  placements  offer  richly  diversified  components  of  the  total  city  and  county 
programs  of  community  mental  health  services.  Louise  Wise  Services  is  a  private 
social  agency  which  provides  adoption  services  and  services  to  unmarried  mothers. 
The  program  includes  casework  services  with  an  excellent  psychiatric  consultation 
and  in-service  training  program,  a  maternity  shelter,  temporary  boarding  homes  for 
children,  a  multi-specialty  medical  program,  research  activities,  and  coordination  of 
many  legal,  medical,  and  welfare  aspects  of  community  organization  relevant  to 
preventive  psychiatry.  At  the  Bank  Street  College  and  the  Fieldston  Ethical  Culture 
School,  trainees  observe  young  children  in  the  nursery  and  primary  school,  study 
the  interrelationships  between  children,  parents,  and  teachers,  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  patterns  of  collaboration  between  psychiatry  and  education  through 
consultation,  interdisciplinary  research,  and  clinical  services  in  schools. 
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ORGANIZATIONS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  WHICH  COOPERATE 
IN  THE  TEACHING  PROGRAM 


GOVERNMENTAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

nited  Nations 

nited  States  Public  Health  Service 

terstate  Sanitation  Commission 

ew  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health 

ew  York  State  Department  of  Health 

ew  York  State  Department  of  Labor 

ew  York  State  Department  of  Mental 

Hygiene 

jnnsylvania  Department  of  Health 

lerto  Rico  Health  Department 

irgin  Islands  Department  of  Health 

Ibany  County  Department  of  Health 

;rgen  County  Sewer  Authority 

Dlumbia  County  Department  of  Health 

assau  County  Community  Mental  Health 

Board 

assau  Health  Department 


Rensselaer  County  Health  Department 
Rockland  County  Health  Department 
Westchester  County  Community 

Mental  Health  Board 
Westchester  County  Health  Department 

Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 

Children's  Court,  Domestic  Relations 

Court 
Glens  Falls  District  Health  Department 
Hackensack  Water  Company 

Long  Beach  Department  of  Public  Works 
New  York  City  Community  Mental 

Health  Board 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
New  York  City  Youth  Board 
Schenectady  Department  of  Health 
Yonkers  Health  Department 
Youth  Hoiise,  Bronx,  New  York 


INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

airymen's  League  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion 

temational  Business  Machines  Corpora- 
tion 


Johnson  and  Johnson 
Lederle  Laboratories 


VOLUNTARY  SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  AGENCIES 


Ibany  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Associa- 
tion 

itro  Workshops,  Inc. 
[nerican  Heart  Association 
merican  Cancer  Society 
merican  PubUc  Health  Association 
jrgen  County  Tuberculosis   and  Health 
Association 

■ooklyn  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Asso- 
ciation 

intral  Medical  Group  of  Brooklyn 
tizen's  Committee  for  Children  of  New 
York  City,  Inc. 

immunity  Council  of  Greater  New  York, 
Inc. 
juntain  House  Foundation,  Inc. 


Group  Health  Dental  Insurance,  Inc. 
Health  Insurance  Plan   of   Greater  New 

York 
Henry  Ittleson  Center  for  Child  Research 
Henry  Street  Settlement 
Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Hebrews  of 

New  York 
Jewish  Family  Service  Association 
National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis 
National  Health  Council 
National  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 

Adults 
National  Tuberculosis  Association 
New  York  Hotel  Trades  Coimcil  and  Hotel 

Association  Health  Center 
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COOPERATING   ORGANIZATIONS   AND   INSTITUTIONS 


New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Asso- 
ciation 

Queensboro  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Asso- 
ciation 


State  Charities  Aid  Association 
Stat  en  Island  Mental  Health  Center 
Westchester  County  Medical  Society 


CLINICS,   HOSPITALS,  AND  SCHOOLS 

Aluminum  Mining  Company  Hospital, 
Moengo,  Surinam 

Bank  Street  College  of  Education 

Beekman-Downtown  Hospital 

Bellevue  Hospital 

Bureau  of  Child  Guidance,  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education 

Day  Hospital  and  Brooklyn  After-Care 
Clinic  of  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Hygiene 

Englewood  Hospital 

Flower  and  Fifth  Avenue  Hospital 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Hospital 

Goldwater  Memorial  Hospital 

Grasslands  Hospital 

Guggenheim  Dental  Clinic 

Hillside  Hospital,  Glen  Oaks,  New  York 

Hospital  for  Joint  Diseases 

Hunterdon  Medical  Center,  Flemington, 
New  Jersey 

The  Institute  of  Living,  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut 

Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled 

Jacobi  Hospital,  Bronx  Municipal  Hospital 
Center 


Letchworth  Village 

Lutheran  Mission  Hospital,  Zor  Zor,  ■ 

Liberia 
Margaret  Hague  Maternity  Hospital 
Mary  Imogene  Bassett  Hospital 
Methodist  Hospital  of  Brooklyn 
Montefiore  Hospital 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
New  York  Hospital,  Westchester  Division 
New  York  Infirmary 
New  York  State,  University  of.  College  o 

Medicine 
Polly  Miller  Child  Care  Center 
Presbyterian  Hospital 
Princeton  Hospital 
Puerto  Rico,  University  of,  School  of 

Medicine 

Rip  Van  Winkle  Clinic,  Hudson,  New  York 
Riverside  Hospital 
Roosevelt  Hospital 
St.  Luke's  Hospital 
Wiltwyck  School  for  Boys 
Woman's  Hospital 


MUSEUM 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History 


Academic  Calendar  1961-1962 


AUTUMN  TERM 

iept  n--12     Monday-Tuesday.     Registration,  including  payment  of  fees.* 

14  Thursday.     First  quarter  begins. 
Jov    7  Tuesday.     Election  Day.  Holiday. 

1 3  Monday.     Registration  for  special  students  for  the  second  quarter. 

15  Wednesday.     First  quarter  ends. 

16  Thursday.     Second  quarter  begins. 
23—26      Thursday-Sunday.     Thanksgiving  Holidays. 

>ec     1  Friday.     Last  day  for  filing  application,  or  renewal  of  application, 

for  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  degrees  to  be  awarded  in  February.t 
24  Sunday,  through  January  7,  1962,  Sunday.     Christmas  Holidays, 

an  25-26     Thursday-Friday.     Registration,  including  payment  of  fees,  for  the 
spring  term.* 
27  Saturday.     Second  quarter  ends. 

SPRING  TERM 

an  29  Monday.     Third  quarter  begins. 

Aar    1  Thursday.     Last  day  for  filing  application,  or  renewal  of  application, 
for  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  degrees  to  be  awarded  in  June.f 

1 9  Monday.     Registration  for  special  students  for  the  fourth  quarter. 

24  Saturday.     Third  quarter  ends. 

26  Monday.     Fourth  quarter  begins, 

kpr  20-22  Friday-Sunday.     Easter  Holidays, 

lay  26  Saturday.     Fourth  quarter  ends. 

30  Wednesday.     Memorial  Day.  Holiday. 

COMMENCEMENT 

une  3  Sunday.     Baccalaureate  Service. 

5  Tuesday.     Award  of  degrees. 


^ug    1  Wednesday.     Last  day  for  filing  application,  or  renewal  of  application, 

for  the  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  degrees  to  be  awarded  in  October.f 

Students  allowed  to  register  after  the  period  specified  must  pay  a  late  fee. 
Students  who  file  application  after  this  date  must  pay  a  late  fee. 


1.  BABIES  HOSPITAL 

2.  PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL 
N.Y.  ORTHOPAEDIC  HOSPITAL 
SLOANE  HOSPITAL 

SQUIER  UROLOGICAL  CLINIC 

3.  HARKNESS  PAVILION 

4.  POWER  HOUSE 

5.  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS 
AND  SURGEONS 

6.  VANDERBILT  CLINIC 
SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND 
ORAL  SURGERY 


7.  N.Y.  CITY  DEPT.  OF  HEALTH 
SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND 

ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

8.  INSTITUTE  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY 

9.  MAXWELL  HALL 

10.  NEUROLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

11.  N.Y.  STATE  PSYCHIATRIC  INSTITUTE 

12.  BARD  HALL 

13.  HARKNESS  MEMORIAL  HALL 

14.  FRANCIS  DELAFIELD  HOSPITAL,  N.Y.C. 

15.  PAULINE  A.  HARTFORD 
MEMORIAL  CHAPEL 


To  Reach  the  Medical  Center:  By  subway,  the  Washington  Heights  Express  of 
the  IND  Eighth  Avenue  or  the  Van  Cortland  Park  train  of  the  IRT  Seventh 
Avenue.  By  bus,  Fifth  Avenue  Bus  #4  or  #5.  By  car,  the  Westside  Highway  exit 
at  the  George  Washington  Bridge.  Parking  faciUties  are  available  at  West  164th 
Street  and  Fort  Washington  Avenue. 
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4  OFFICERS    OF   INSTRUCTION 

Schuyler  G.  Kohl,  M.D.,  M.S.,  Dr.P.H.     Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Medicine 

John  E.  Silson,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Medical  Director,  Revlon,  Incorporated,  New  York 
City 

Louis  Weiner,  E.  E.     Assistant  Director  of  Statistics,  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health 

DIVISION  OF  COMMUNITY   PSYCHIATRY 

Viola  W.  Bernard.     Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry 
B.S.,  New  York  University,  1933;  M.D.,  CorneU,  1936 

Marvin  E.   Perkins.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 
(Community  Psychiatry) 

A.B.,  Albion,  1942;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1946;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1956 
Commissioner  of  Mental  Health  Services,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Madeleine  Lay  Earl.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine  (Psychiatric 
Social  Work) 

A.B.,  Adelphi,  1922;  Diploma,  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  1924 

David  S.  Sanders.     Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1945;  M.D.,  Long  Island,  1949;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1959 

Henry  A.  Davidson.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1925;  M.D.,  Jefferson,  1928;  M.Sc,  Pennsylvania,  1931 

Robert  C.  Hunt.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 
B.S.,  Westminster,  1925;  M.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1931 

Louis  Linn.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania,  1934;  M.D.,  Rush,  1938 

Francis  J.  O'Neill.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  Vermont,  1929;  M.D.,  1932 
LECTURER 

Daniel  J.  Doran.     Business  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner,  New  York  State  Depart^ 
ment  of  Mental  Hygiene 

DIVISION  OF  EPIDEMIOLOGY 

E.  Gurney  Clark.     Professor  of  Epidemiology 

A.B.,  Vanderbilt,  1927;  M.D.,  1931;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1936;  Dr.P.H.,  1944 

Ernest  M.  Gruenberg.     Professor  of  Psychiatry  (Epidemiology) 

M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1941;  M.P.H.,  Yale,  1949 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  New  York  City 

John  P.  Fox.     Adjunct  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.S.,  Haverford,  1929;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1936;  M.D.,  1936;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1948 
Chief,  Division  of  Epidemiology,  Public  Health  Research  Institute  of  New  York  City 

George  L.  Saiger.     Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.S.,  Vermont,  1945;  M.D.,  1948;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1951;  Dr.P.H.,  1955 
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Morton  D.  Schweitzer.     Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1929;  Ph.D.,  1934 

Francis  R.  Gearing.     Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.S.,  Vermont,  1936;  M.D.,  1940;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1957 

Anna  C.  Gelman.     Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

A.B.,  Hunter,  1932;  M.P.H.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1934 

W.  D.  Mortimer  Harris.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1930;  M.D.,  Bordeaux,  1936;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1957 

Chief,   Division   of  Epidemiology  and  Diagnosis,  Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases,  New  York  City 

Department  of  Health 

Ralph  F.  Sikes.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

Ph.B.,  Yale,  1931;  M.D.,  1935;  M.P.H.,  1941 
Commissioner  of  Health,  Yonlcers,  New  York 

Hyman  M.  Gold.     Assistant  in  Epidemiology 

M.D.,  Columbia,  1949 

Family  Physician,  Health  Insurance  Plan,  Yorkville  Medical  Group 

LECTURERS 

Jacques  M.  May,  M.D.     Head,  Department  of  Medical  Geography,  American 
Geographical  Society,  New  York  City 

Fred  B.  Rogers,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine,  Temple  Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Louis  Schneider,  M.D,     Tuberculosis  Clinician,  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health 

DIVISION   OF   MEDICAL   CARE   ADMINISTRATION 

l^ay  E.  Trussell.     Joseph  R.  DeLamar  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Iowa,  1936;  M.D.,  1941;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1947 

Edward  A.  Suchman.     Adjunct  Professor  of  Medical  Sociology 

A.B.,  Cornell,  1936;  M.A.,  1937;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1947 
Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  Cornell  University 

[Element  C.  Clay.     Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1927;  M.D.,  CM.,  McGill,  1932 

ack  Elinson.     Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1937;  M.A.,  George  Washington,  1946;  Ph.D.,  1954 

Frank  W.  Van  Dyke.     Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

I    A.B.,  Union  College,  1939;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1954 

pdin  W.  Anderson.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

\    A.B.,  Wisconsin,  1937;  M.A.,  1938;  A.B.,  Michigan,  1940;  Ph.D.,  1948 
i    Research  Director,  Health  Information  Foundation,  New  York  City 

Vlartin  Cherkasky.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

j    A.B.,  Temple,  1932;  M.D.,  1936 

j     Director,  Montefiore  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Smanuel  Hayt.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

\     LL.B.,  Brooklyn  Law  School,  1927 
I    Counselor  at  Law,  New  York  City 
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Joseph  M.  Pisani.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Fordham,  1938;  M.D.,  New  York  University,  1942 

Medical  Director,  Union  Family  Medical  Fund,  Hotel  Industry  of  New  York  City 

Charles  G.  Roswell.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  St.  John's,  1934;  LL.B.,  1938 

Director,  Hospital  Services  Division,  United  Hospital  Fund,  New  York  City 

Raymond  P.  Sloan.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

L.H.D.  (hon.),  Colby,  1946;  LL.D.  (hon.),  St.  Lawrence,  1954 
Chairman,  Editorial  Board,  The  Modern  Hospital 

Donald  B.  Straus.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Harvard,  1938;  M.B.A.,  1940 

Vice  President,  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York 

Harold  Baumgarten,  Jr.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine  (Con- 
tinuation Education) 
A.B.,  WiUamette,  1946;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1956 

Virginia  M.  Brown.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Boston,  1947;  M.N.,  Yale,  1950;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1955 

Milton  C.  Maloney.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 
B.S.,  Allegheny.  1935;  M.D.,  Temple,  1939;  M.Sc,  1949;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1957 

Beatrice  Mintz.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Barnard,  1930;  M.D.,  Yale,  1934;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1954 

Mildred  A.  Morehead.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

M.D.,  Columbia,  1943;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1948 

E.  M.  Bluestone.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1913;  M.D.,  1916 
Hospital  Consultant,  New  York  City 

Charlotte  F.  Muller.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

M.A.,  Columbia,  1942;  Ph.D.,  1946 

George  A.  Silver.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania,  1934;  M.D.,  Jefferson,  1938;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1948 
Chief,  Division  of  Social  Medicine,  Montefiore  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Alonzo  S.  Yerby.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  Chicago,  1941;  M.D.,  Meharry,  1946;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1948 

Executive  Director,  Medical  Care  Services,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

James  E.  Bryan.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

Ph.B.,  Wesleyan,  1927 
Public  Relations  Counselor 

Reinaldo  A.  Ferrer.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Westminster,  1941;  M.D.,  St.  Louis,  1945 

Theresa  J.  Herlihy.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  New  York  University,  1942;  M.S.S.,  Smith,  1945 

Josephine  J.  Williams.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr,  1933;  M.A.,  Radcliffe,  1935;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1949 

Wniiam  C.  Thomas,  Jr.     Instructor  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  Utah,  1942;  M.S.,  1950 
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ahn  L.  Colombotos.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1949;  M.A.,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1961 

herwin  Z,  Goodblatt.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Providence,  1958;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1961 

Legina  Loewenstein.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Barnard,  1936;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1937 

)ane  M.  Long.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Yale,  1955;  M.P.H.,  California,  1960 

Jfred  F.  Popoli.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Boston,  1955;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1961 

.orauald  K.  Schicke.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

M.B.A.,  Seton  Hall,  1948 

jine-Marie  Thorn.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

R.N.,  Bellevue,  1943;  M.A.,  New  York  University,  1957 

!hang-Jih  Yang.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.B.A.,  Soochow  (China),  1939 
LECTURERS 

ister  Anthony  Marie,  B.B.A.     Administrator,  The  St.  Vincenfs  Hospital  of  the 
City  of  New  York 

reorge  Baehr,    M.D.     Special  Medical  Consultant,  Health  Insurance  Plan  of 
Greater  New  York 

[arry  J.  Becker,  M.A.     Assistant  Vice  President,  Blue  Cross  Association,  New 
York  City 

ilvin  J.  Bmkert,  A.B.     Executive   Vice  President,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New 
York  City 

3hn  J.  Bourke,  M.D.     Assistant  Commissioner,  Division  of  Hospital  Review  and 
Planning,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health 

'eter  R.  Bozzo.     Purchasing  Agent,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Usworth  R.  Browneller,  M.D.,  M.S.     Medical  Director,  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

reorge  Bugbee,  A.B.     President,  Health  Information  Foundation,  New  York  City 

Campbell  Butler.     President,  Blue  Cross  Group  Hospital  Service,  Inc.,  Syracuse, 
New  York 

Douglas  Colman,  M.E.     President,  Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New  York 

aul  M.  Densen,  D.Sc.     Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health 

enjamin  G.  Dinin,  M.D.     Director,  Grasslands  Hospital,  Valhalla,  New  York 
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Pearl  R.  Fisher,  R.N.     Administrator,  Thayer  Hospital,  Waterville,  Maine 

Harry  C.  F.  Gifford,  M.S.     Executive  Director,  Springfield  Hospital,  Springfield., 
Massachusetts 

Morrell  Goldberg,  A.B.     Executive  Director,  Beth-El  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New 
York 

Irving  Gottsegen,  M.S.     Associate  Director,  Montefiore  Hospital,  New  York  City 

George  W.  Graham,  M.D.,  CM.     Director,  Ellis  Hospital,  Schenectady,  New  York 

Edward  V.  Grant.     Administrator,  Hunterdon  Medical  Center,  Flemington,  New 
Jersey 

Jonathan  Hayt,  LL.B.     Counselor  at  Law,  New  York  City 

Harry  O'N.  Humbert,  B.C.S.     Associate  Vice  President,  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New 
York  City 

John  W.  Kaufifman.     Administrator,  Princeton  Hospital,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Richard  N.  Kerst,  A.B.     Assistant  Vice  President,  Assistant  Treasurer,  and  Assistan 
Secretary,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Abraham  M.  Kleinman,  M.D.     Hospital  Director,  Veterans  Administration  Hos 
pital,  New  York  City 

Dorothy  L.  Kurtz,  A.B.     Medical  Record  Librarian,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Nev. 
York  City 

Reo  J.  Marcotte,  M.D.,  M.B.A.     Director,  Mount  Auburn  Hospital,  Cambridge 
Massachusetts 

Harold  V.  Maybee,  A.B.     Managing  Director,  Group  Hospital  Service,  Inc.,  Wil 
mington,  Delaware 

Jack    Masur,    M.D.     Assistant   Surgeon    General,    U.S.    Public   Health   Service 
Bethesda,  Maryland 

Carl  M.  Metzger.     President,  Hospital  Service  Corporation  of  Western  New  York 
Buffalo,  New  York 

E.  Alliene  Mosso,  M.A.     Director  of  Dietetics,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  Cit 

John  J.  Nelan.     Laundry  Supervisor,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Bissell  B.  Palmer,  D.D.S.     President,  Group  Health  Dental  Insurance,  Inc.,  Ne^ 
York  City 

Ralph  L.  Perkins,  M.S.     Administrative  Officer,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  Hoi 
pital,  Staten  Island,  New  York 

Matthew  Radom,  M.A.     Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Management,  Un. 
versity  College,  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

Peter  Rogatz,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Deputy  Director,  Montefiore  Hospital,  New  York  Cit 

Anthony  J.  J.  Rourke,  M.D.     Hospital  Consultant,  New  Rochelle,  New  York 

Harvey  Schoenfeld,  M.B.A.     Director,  Barnert  Memorial  Hospital,  Paterson,  Ne' 
Jersey 
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Vlartin  E.  Segal.     Consultant,  Welfare,  Health  and  Pension  Programs,  New  York 
City 

Foseph  E.  Snyder,  M.D.     Assistant  Vice  President,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York 
City 

Martin  R.  Steinberg,  M.D.,  M.Med.Sc.     Director,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York 
City 

David  W.  Stewart,  B.A.     Managing  Director,  Rochester  Hospital  Service  Corpora- 
tion, Rochester,  New  York 

foseph  V.  Terenzio,  LL.B.,  M.S.     Director,  Brooklyn  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Dale  K.  TuUer.     Assistant  Vice  President,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Vlartin  S.  Ulan,  M.S.     Administrator,  Hackensack  Hospital,  Hackensack,  New 
Jersey 

iandolph  A.  Wyman,  M.D.     Supervising  Medical  Superintendent,  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, New  York  City 

INSTITUTE  OF  NUTRITION   SCIENCES 

iV.  Henry  Sebrell,  Jr.     Robert  R.  Williams  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

M.D.,  Virginia,  1925 

ilmer  L.  Severinghaus.     Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

A.B.,  Wisconsin,  1916;  M.A.,  1918;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1921 

^evin  S.  Scrimshaw.     Adjunct  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

PIi.D.,  Harvard,  1941;  M.D.,  Rociiester,  1945 

Professor  of  Nutrition,  and  Head,  Department  of  Nutrition,  Food  Science,  and  Technology,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts;  Consulting  Director,  Institute  of  Nutri- 
tion of  Central  America  and  Panama,  Guatemala,  Central  America 

Dswald  A.  Reels.     Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.S.,  Louvain,  1940;  M.S.,  1942;  Ph.D.,  1944 

jeorge  J.  Christakis.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

A.B.,  New  York  University,  1949;  M.D.,  New  York  Medical  College,  1954;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1961; 

M.P.H.,  1961 

Acting  Director,  Bureau  of  Nutrition,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Jami  A.  Hashim.     Research  Associate  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.S.,  Beirut,  1950;  M.S.,  1952;  M.D.,  Buffalo,  1955 

Assistant  Attending  Physician,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Vlary  E.  R.  Bal.     Instructor  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 

A.B..  Toronto,  1931;  M.A.,  1934;  Ph.D..  Columbia,  1942 

Vlarian  E.  Trout.     Assistant  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.S.,  Wheaton,  1948 


LECTURERS 

I!harles  N.  Prey,  M.S.,  Ph.D.     Consultant  in  Food  Technology 

R.obert  S.  Goodhart,  M.D,     Scientific  Director,  National  Vitamin  Foundation,  New 
York  City 
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Bernard  L.  Oser,  M.S.,  Ph.D.     President  and  Director,  Food  and  Drug  Research 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  Maspeth,  New  York 


DIVISION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  MEDICINE 
Leonard  J.  Goldwater.     Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

A.B.,  Michigan,  1924;  M.D.,  New  York  University,  1928;  Med.Sc.D.,  Columbia,  1937;  M.S.,  1941 

Morris  B.  Jacobs.     Associate  Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 
B.S.,  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1926;  Ph.D.,  New  York  University,  1931 

Irving  R.  Tabershaw.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania,  1928;  M.D.,  Long  Island,  1933 

Director  of  Research  Development,  Joseph  E.  Seagram  and  Sons,  New  York  City 

Morris  Kleinfeld.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

A.B.,  Baylor,  1938;  M.D.,  1938 

Director,  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene,  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 

Arthur  C.  Ladd.     Research  Associate  in  Occupational  Medicine 

A.B.,  Kansas,  1936;  M.D..  1939;  M.I.H.,  Harvard,  1959 

Harry  Gilbert.     Instructor  in  Occupational  Medicine 

B.S.,  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1939 

Industrial  Hygienist,  New  York  Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


LECTURERS 

Borris  A,  Kornblith,  M.D.     Associate  Compensation  Examining  Physician,  Med- 
ical Care  Division,  New  York  Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  New  York  City 

Thomas  F.  Nevins,  Jr.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Plant  Physician,  Esso  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, Bayway,  New  Jersey 

Irving  N.  Rattner,  M.D.     Associate  Compensation  Examining  Physician,  Medical 
Care  Division,  New  York  Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  New  York  City 

Sidney  B.  Weinberg,  M.D.     Assistant  Medical  Examiner,  City  of  New  York  Office 
of  the  Chief  Medical  Examiner 

Benjamin  Werne,  LL.B.,  J.S.D.     Counselor  at  Law 

George  M.  Wilkening,  M.S.     Industrial  Hygienist,  Esso  Standard  Oil  Company, 
Bayway,  New  Jersey 


DIVISION  OF  PUBLIC   HEALTH  EDUCATION 

George  Rosen.     Professor  of  Public  Health  Education 

B.S.,  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1930;  M.D.,  BerUn,  1935;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1944;  M.P.H., 
1947 

Irving  S.  Shapiro.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Education 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1938;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1941;  Ph.D.,  1954 

Director,  Health  Education  Division,  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York 
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LECTURERS 

Horace  H.  Hughes,  A.B.     Director  of  Public  Information,  Maternity  Center  Asso- 
ciation, New  York  City 

Sol  S.  Lifson,  M.A.,  M.P.H.     Director,  Health  Education,  National  Tuberculosis 
Association,  New  York  City 

Meyer  J.  Plishner,  M.P.H.     Executive  Director,  Queensboro  Tuberculosis  and 
Health  Association 

Edward  Wellin,  Ph.D.,  M.S.     Field  Director,  Study  of  Behavioral  Sciences  in  Public 
Health,  American  Public  Health  Association,  New  York  City 

DIVISION  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH   PRACTICE 

Herman  E.  Hilleboe.     A  djunct  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.S.,  Minnesota,  1927;  B.M..  1929;  M.D.,  1931;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1935 
Commissioner  of  Health,  State  of  New  York 

Margaret  W.  Barnard.     Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

A.B.,  Smith,  1917;  M.D.,  Cornell,  1923;  Dr.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1935 

iiVilliam  A.  Brumfield,  Jr.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic,  1926;  M.D.,  Virginia,  1930;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1935 
Commissioner,  Westchester  County  Department  of  Health 

Arthur  Bushel.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Dental  Public  Health  Practice 

A.B.,  Brooklyn,  1940;  D.D.S.,  Columbia,  1943;  M.P.H.,  1947 
Director,  Bureau  of  Dentistry,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Mabel  S.  Ingalls.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice  (Con- 
tinuation Education) 

A.B.,  Barnard,  1925;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1928;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1937;  M.P.H.,  1954 

George  James.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1937;  M.D.,  Yale,  1941;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1945 
First  Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Albert  J.  Beckmann.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 
A.B.,  Cornell,  1938;  M.S.,  North  CaroUna,  1941;  M.D.,  Wake  Forest,  1945 

Gloria  L.  A.  Dammann.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nursing 

B.S.,  CathoUc  University,  1945;  M.P.H.,  Pittsburgh,  1959 

Eric  R.  Osterberg.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice  (Continuation 
Education) 

A.B.,  Upsala,  1941;  M.D.,  Jefferson,  1944;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1960 

Vlichael  Antell.     A  djunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

M.D.,  Long  Island,  1926;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1939 

District  Health  OflBcer,  Washington  Heights  Health  District,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Robert  E.  Rothermel.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

M.D.,  Temple,  1935;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1941 

Training  Officer,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Robert  W.  Culbert.     Associate  in  Pediatrics 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1924;  M.D.,  1928;  M.P.H.,  1947 
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LECTURERS 


Franklyn  B.  Amos,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Director,  Office  of  Professional  Training,  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health 

David  B.  Ast,  D.D.S.,  M.P.H.     Director,  Bureau  of  Dental  Health,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health 

Leona  Baumgartner,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.     Commissioner,  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Health 

Donald  G.  Dickson,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Commissioner,  Rockland  County  Department 
of  Health 

William  R.  Donovan,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Regional  Health  Director,   White  Plains 
Regional  Office,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health 

Jack  J.  Goldman,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     First  Deputy  Commissioner,  Westchester  County 
Department  of  Health 

Joseph  H.  Kinnaman,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Commissioner,  Nassau  County  Department 
of  Health 

Granville  W.  Larimore,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health 

Berwyn  F.  Mattison,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Executive  Director,  The  American  Public 
Health  Association,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

William  C.  Spring,  Jr.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Secretary,  American  Medical  Asso^ciation 
Council  on  Drugs,  Chicago,  Illinois 

DIVISION  OF  SANITARY  SCIENCE 
Alvin  R,  Jacobson.     Associate  Professor  of  Sanitary  Science 

B.S.,  North  Dakota,  1935;  M.S.,  1937;  Ph.D.,  Iowa,  1941 
LECTURERS 

Harvey  R.  Cohen,  B.S.,  Ch.E.,  M.S.     Engineer,  Great  Neck,  New  York 

John  W.  H.  Rehn,  Ph.D.     District  Public  Works  Office,  Third  Naval  District,  New 
York  City 

DIVISION   OF  TROPICAL   MEDICINE 

Harold  W.  Brown.     Professor  of  Parasitology 

A.B.,  Kalamazoo,  1924;  M.S.,  Kansas  State,  1925;  Sc.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,   1928;  M.D.,  Vanderbilt,  • 
1933;  Dr.P.H.,  Harvard,  1936;  L.H.D.  (hon.),  Kalamazoo,  1945;  LL.D.  (hon.),  Puerto  Rico,  1954 

Kathleen  L.  Hussey.     Associate  Professor  of  Parasitology 

A.B.,  Mt.  Holyoke,  1930;  M.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  1932;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1940 

Roger  W.  Williams.     Associate  Professor  of  Medical  Entomology 

B.S.,  lUinois,  1939;  M.S.,  1941;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1947 

Howard  B.  Shookhoff.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1930;  M.D.,  1933 

Physician-in-charge,  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
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Mary  C.  Dunn.     Research  Associate  in  Tropical  Medicine 

B.S.,  Winthrop,  1945;  M.S.,  Michigan,  1947;  Ph.D.,  Georgia,  1957 

Kermit  G.  Dwork.     Instructor  in  Tropical  Medicine 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1932;  M.D.,  1936 

Clinic  Physician,  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Iwan  D,  Guicherit.     Instructor  in  Tropical  Medicine 

M.D.,  Surinam  Government  Medical  School,  1942;  M.D.,  Amsterdam,  1952;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1948 
Chief  Physician,  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  Paramaribo,  Surinam 

Max  M.  Sterman.     Instructor  in  Tropical  Medicine 

M.D.,  Columbia,  1919 

Public  Health  Physician  (Epidemiology),  Division  of  Tropical  Diseases,  Bureau  of  Preventable  Dis- 
eases, New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
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School  of  Public  Health 
and  Administrative  Medicine 


The  School  is  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Columbia  University  and  shares 
in  the  research  and  teaching  resources  of  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center 
and  affiliated  hospitals  and  clinics.  It  is  fortunate  in  also  being  able  to  utilize  the 
large  number  of  extramural  public  health,  hospital,  medical  care,  and  prepayment 
facilities  and  organizations  in  and  around  New  York  City.  Collectively,  these  re- 
sources and  affiliations  make  it  possible  to  provide  graduate  students  with  imusually 
complete  and  diversified  experience  in  the  health  field,  embracing,  for  example,  the 
general  organization  and  administration  of  official  and  nonofficial  public  health  and 
medical-care  agencies;  programs  in  industrial  hygiene  and  occupational  medicine; 
the  application  of  biostatistics  and  survey  research  methods;  the  clinical  and  epi- 
demiologic aspects  of  disease;  and  clinical  and  laboratory  material  in  parasitology, 
tropical  diseases,  and  medical  entomology. 

The  School  offers  a  complete  curriculum  leading  to  advanced  degrees  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  public  health  and  administrative  medicine  in  their  several 
aspects,  and  provides  leadership  and  guidance  for  graduate  students  who  desire  to 
do  advanced  work  both  in  the  public  health  sciences  and  the  individual  and  social 
aspects  of  public  health  problems,  and  in  hospital  organization  and  medical  care. 
Its  facilities  are  also  utilized  by  other  divisions  of  the  University  to  supplement  their 
programs.  It  extends  to  the  lay  public  through  existing  channels  of  popular  educa- 
tion the  benefits  of  reliable  information  on  the  protection  and  development  of 
human  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease,  as  specifically  directed  in  the  will  of  the 
late  Joseph  R.  DeLamar,  through  which  the  founding  of  the  School  was  financially 
made  possible. 

The  School  also  fulfills  the  function  of  a  department  of  preventive  and  adminis- 
trative medicine  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  It  provides  instruction 
in  biostatistics,  parasitic  diseases,  preventive  and  administrative  medicine,  forensic 
medicine,  and  medical  jurisprudence,  as  well  as  in  a  wide  variety  of  electives 
throughout  the  four  years  of  undergraduate  medical  education.  Required  courses 
and  electives  are  described  in  more  detail  in  the  bulletin  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons. 

Changing  emphases  in  health  problems  and  developments  in  methods  of  studying 
and  meeting  the  needs  engendered  are  reflected  in  the  programs  of  study  offered 
and  the  activities  of  the  School  in  research  and  community  service.  The  courses  of 
instruction  deal  primarily  with  the  problems  and  practices  of  public  health  and 
administrative  medicine  as  they  exist  in  the  United  States,  but  instruction  is  also 
related  to  the  ecology  of  other  countries  and  includes  concepts  and  principles  of 
universal  significance.  The  essential  unity  of  the  health  field  and  the  cooperative 
character  of  the  work  are  indicated  by  the  many  basic  courses  that  are  common  to 
the  various  curricula. 
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Public  health  and  medical  services  in  this  country  are  undergoing  a  rapid  evolu- 
tion which  will  eventually  make  available  to  the  entire  population  modem,  high- 
quality  health  services  of  every  description.  While  it  is  not  possible  or  necessary  to 
predict  the  exact  forms  and  methods  of  medical  care  in  the  future,  there  are  certain 
well-defined  indications  of  the  direction  in  which  health  services  are  moving.  These 
various  trends  point  clearly  to  considerable  modifications  of  the  methods  and  plans 
of  administering  the  facilities,  personnel,  and  programs. 

Broad  problems  must  be  evaluated  and  studied  if  adequate  community-wide 
health  services  and  hospitalization  programs  are  to  be  carried  out  effectively:  the 
improvement  and  expansion  of  outpatient  services;  the  more  effective  use  of  home 
medical  care;  the  development  of  adequate  laboratory,  diagnostic,  and  therapeutic 
units  properly  located  to  serve  all  areas  regardless  of  population  density;  the  recog- 
nition of  necessary  specialization  and  of  the  grouping  of  skills  and  talents  of  special- 
ists into  various  forms  of  group  practice;  the  rapidly  developing  trend  toward  pre- 
payment insurance  for  medical  and  hospital  expenses;  the  pronounced  influence  of 
preventive  medicine  on  programs  of  federal,  state,  and  voluntary  agencies,  as  well 
as  on  the  medical  and  dental  professions;  and  the  necessary  training  of  competent 
personnel  in  all  phases  of  hospital,  medical,  and  public  health  programs. 

Administrative  medicine  at  Columbia  includes  the  following  major  fields: 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION:  (a)  official  agcncics  at  all  government  levels; 
(b)  voluntary  health  agencies;  (c)  international  public  health  administration. 

MEDICAL  CARE  administration:  (a)  general  hospitals;  (b)  psychiatric  hospitals  and 
clinics;  (c)  other  medical  care  facihties;  (d)  prepayment  plans;  (e)  in-plant 
occupational  health  departments. 

The  School  trains  administrative  personnel  who  are  prepared  to  assume  major 
responsibilities  and  provides  opportunities  for  fundamental  research  in  all  the  fields 
aamed  above.  The  scope  and  character  of  the  programs  in  administration  make  pos- 
iiible  a  comprehensive  appraisal  of  the  needs  and  problems  of  public  health  ad- 
ininistration  and  of  hospitals,  health  services,  medical  care  plans,  and  occupational 
jiealth  plans,  and  contribute  to  the  development,  utilization,  and  coordination  of 
:ommunity-wide  programs  in  the  entire  area. 


►  A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  SCHOOL 

Columbia  University  was  founded  in  1754.  It  was  established  as  King's  College, 
)y  a  royal  grant  of  George  II,  King  of  England,  "for  the  Instruction  of  Youth  in  the 
.earned  Languages  and  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences."  The  Revolutionary  War  in- 
errupted  its  program,  but  in  1784  it  was  reopened  as  Columbia  College.  In  1912 
he  title  was  changed  to  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

King's  College  organized  a  medical  faculty  in  1767  and  was  the  first  institution  in 
he  North  American  Colonies  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  course, 
nstruction  in  medicine  was  given  until  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  1784  an  act  was  passed  making  Columbia  College  in  the  City  of  New  York  the 
uccessor  of  King's  College,  and  instruction  was  resumed  in  the  academic  depart- 
nent.  Eight  years  later  the  Medical  Faculty  was  re-established,  and  in  1814  it  was 
nerged  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  an  independent  training  insti- 
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tution.  In  1860  by  agreement  between  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University  and  oi 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  latter  became  the  Medical  Departmem 
of  Columbia  College.  The  connection  was  only  a  nominal  one,  however,  until  1891 
when  the  College  was  incorporated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  University. 

The  Trustees  of  Columbia  University,  on  May  2,  1921,  established  an  Institute  oJ 
Public  Health  under  the  Medical  Faculty,  and  provided  for  its  maintenance  fron; 
the  income  of  the  DeLamar  Endowment  Fund  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  th( 
will  of  Joseph  R.  DeLamar.  Memory  of  this  generous  gift  is  perpetuated  througt 
the  creation  of  the  DeLamar  Professorship  of  Public  Health  Practice  and  th<| 
DeLamar  Professorship  of  Administrative  Medicine. 

By  action  of  the  Trustees  the  designation  "Institute"  was  changed  to  that  o; 
"School"  of  Public  Health  as  of  July  1,  1945,  and  on  July  1,  1955,  the  designatioi 
"School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine"  became  effective. 


Programs  of  Study 


rhe  School  offers  programs  of  full-time  study  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
*ublic  Health,  Doctor  of  Public  Health,  and  Master  of  Science  in  administrative 
nedicine,  biostatistics,  hospital  administration,  nutrition,  and  parasitology.  Courses 
isually  required  of  degree  candidates  are  summarized  on  pages  25-26. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  also  be  earned  in  administrative  medi- 
ine,  biostatistics,  nutrition,  and  parasitology.  Work  toward  this  degree,  although 
►ursued  under  the  guidance  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  School,  is  under  the  Joint 
!!)ommittee  on  Graduate  Instruction,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  degree  through- 
out the  University.  Accordingly,  all  Ph.D.  candidates  register  in  the  Graduate  Facul- 
ies  of  the  University:  candidates  in  biostatistics  under  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
aatical  Statistics;  other  candidates,  under  designated  subcommittees.  The  general 
equirements  for  the  degree  are  given  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Graduate  Faculties.  Per- 
ons  who  are  considering  application  to  the  Ph.D.  program  should  consult  the 
Director  of  the  School. 

Courses  given  by  the  School  are  conducted  only  during  the  academic  year  from 
leptember  to  June,  and  there  are  no  evening  classes.  This  does  not  apply  to  the 
"rogram  of  Continuation  Education,  which  offers  non-degree  courses  throughout 
he  year  for  persons  working  professionally  in  public  health  and  hospital  administra- 
ion  (see  page  24  for  further  details). 

The  School  also  gives  part  of  the  graduate  program  in  maternity  nursing,  which 
5  conducted  jointly  with  the  Department  of  Nursing. 

PREORIENTATION   PROGRAM 

The  Admissions  Committee  may  require  a  student  to  attend  preorientation  ses- 
ions,  which  are  held  between  September  4  and  12,  in  biostatistics,  medical  back- 
^•ound,  and/or  microbiology,  in  order  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  his  background, 
'ormal  notice  of  this  requirement  will  either  accompany  the  student's  letter  of 
cceptance  or  will  be  sent  to  him  during  the  summer  before  registration.  All  students 
i^ho  are  required  to  take  Public  Health  215 — Medical  background  must  attend  the 
•reorientation  sessions  on  this  subject,  as  they  are  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  course. 

ORIENTATION  PROGRAM 

All  new  students  participate  in  a  five-day  orientation  program  which  begins  after 
egistration  in  September.  They  are  introduced  to  the  New  York  commimity,  the 
/ledical  Center,  and  the  School,  and  are  given  the  opportunity  to  meet  members  of 
tie  faculty  informally.  The  orientation  program  also  includes  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
lature  of  the  commimity,  its  health  problems,  and  some  ways  of  dealing  with  them 
a  order  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  major  areas  of  health  work  with  which  he 
idll  be  concerned  throughout  the  academic  year. 
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►  PROGRAMS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

MASTER  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

This  curriculum  provides  both  a  broad  orientation  to  all  the  responsibilities 
which  present-day  professional  personnel  in  public  health  must  meet  and  a  basic 
background  which  will  promote  continuing  development  and  ability  to  recognize 
and  meet  new  problems.  The  program  requires  for  its  completion  at  least  thirty- 
three  weeks  in  residence  and  one  week  in  the  field.  It  includes  the  study  of  bio- 
statistics,  epidemiology  and  nutrition,  the  principles  of  public  health  practice  and 
health  education,  environmental  health,  social  science  concepts  applicable  to  public 
health,  concepts  and  tools  of  administration,  medical  care  organization,  and  mental 
health.  Integration  of  curriculum  content  in  the  solution  of  public  health  problems 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  basic  course  in  public  health  practice  which  brings  together 
materials  taught  in  other  courses.  The  entire  program  of  study  reflects  a  vitality 
and  awareness  of  current  issues,  since  students  representing  many  disciplines  work 
with  a  resident  faculty  active  in  research  and  community  service  and  with  a  part- 
time  faculty  of  practicing  health  ofl&cers  and  other  experts  engaged  in  meeting 
day-to-day  problems.  The  faculty  will  require  additional  field  training  for  candidates 
whose  background  is  inadequate  in  experience.  This  training  may  be  required  before 
admission  or  after  the  completion  of  the  academic  year.  In  the  latter  situation,  the 
degree  will  not  be  awarded  until  after  the  field  training  is  completed. 

Specialization  is  not  possible  during  the  one  year  of  study,  although  there  is  some 
time  in  the  second  term  when  the  student  can  elect  courses  in  his  particular  field  of 
interest.  Students  taking  this  program  in  conjunction  with  special  training  in  nutri- 
tion or  community  psychiatry  will  require  more  than  one  year  in  residence.  For 
details  of  these  programs  see  the  programs  in  nutrition  and  in  community  psy- 
chiatry on  later  pages  of  this  bulletin.  An  extended  period  of  study  would  likewise 
be  required  if  the  student  combines  this  program  with  any  of  the  other  fields  of 
specialization  offered  in  the  School,  such  as  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  and  para- 
sitology. 

For  a  selected  number  of  physicians  a  cooperative  residency  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  and  the  School  is  available.  The  student 
enrolls  in  the  School  in  September  for  one  term  of  academic  work.  He  begins  a  year 
of  approved  residency  training  in  February.  During  this  year  the  faculty  and  Health 
Department  personnel — both  state  and  local — are  responsible  for  the  supervised 
residency.  At  the  end  of  the  year  of  residency  the  student  returns  for  the  second 
term  of  the  academic  program.  Candidates  who  may  be  interested  should  write  to 
either  the  School  or  the  Office  of  Professional  Training,  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Albany,  New  York. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Master  of  Public  Health  program  must  previously 
have  acquired  professional  status  in  a  field  basic  to  public  health.  Ordinarily  this 
means  that  the  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  medical,  dental,  vet- 
erinary, or  engineering  school. 

Applications  from  biostatisticians,  engineers,  entomologists,  graduate  nurses, 
health  educators,  nutritionists,  public  administrators,  sanitarians,  social  scientists, 
social  workers,  etc.,  who  hold  an  acceptable  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bache- 
lor of  Arts,  who  have  had  a  number  of  years  of  experience  in  public  health  work, 
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and  who  give  promise  of  leadership  in  this  field  will  be  considered  on  their  merits. 
Normally  a  minimum  of  three  years  of  relevant  experience  subsequent  to  the  bac- 
calaureate degree  is  required.  One  year  of  graduate  work  in  a  related  field  may  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  the  three  years'  experience  usually  required.  Evidence  of  per- 
sonal capability  and  fitness  for  public  health  work  is  regarded  as  essential. 
Details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  42. 

DOCTOR  OF  PUBLIC   HEALTH 

The  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health  offers  students  of 
demonstrated  ability  and  scholarship  an  opportunity  to  attain  an  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  field  as  a  whole  and  to  develop  a  greater  proficiency  in  some  particular 
aspect  of  public  health  than  is  practicable  in  the  Master  of  Public  Health  program. 
Persons  completing  this  program  are  prepared  for  teaching,  research,  or  advanced 
administrative  positions. 

The  program  requires  two  or  more  years  to  complete,  including  the  requirements 
for  the  Master's  degree.  The  student  must  elect  one  major,  but  not  exclusive,  field  of 
specialization.  Through  intensive  work  in  this  phase  of  public  health,  he  will  famil- 
iarize himself  with  investigative  methods  and  will  demonstrate  his  proficiency  by 
completing  an  acceptable  thesis.  Equally  important,  through  the  advanced  courses 
offered  and  through  conferences  and  guided  library  work,  he  must  acquire  an  un- 
usually complete  grasp  of  principles  essential  in  public  health  work. 

Programs  of  study  are  individually  arranged  to  meet  the  interests  and  potentialities 
of  the  particular  student. 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  program  must  meet  the  following  requirements : 
He  must  possess  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine;  he  must  provide  evidence  of  at 
least  one  year's  internship  in  a  hospital  approved  by  Columbia  University;  he  must 
hold  the  degree  of  Master  of  Public  Health  or  its  equivalent;  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
he  must  have  had  satisfactory  experience  in  full-time  public  health  work,  exclusive 
of  the  time  spent  in  obtaining  the  Master's  degree. 

The  mere  possession  of  the  qualifications  listed  above  will  not  necessarily  insure 
acceptance.  Each  candidate's  application  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  under 
whom  major  studies  are  to  be  pursued.  Potentialities  and  record  of  past  accomplish- 
ment in  relation  to  the  objectives  of  the  degree  program  are  given  due  consideration. 

Details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  42. 

►  PROGRAMS  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 
MASTER  OF  SCIENCE   IN   HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION 

The  operation  of  modem  hospitals  requires  individuals  with  a  broad  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  administration,  health  goals  and  methods  of  achieving  them, 
business  procedures,  and  medical  care  organization.  Opportunity  for  major  study 
in  this  area  is  afforded  by  the  Master  of  Science  degree  program.  The  student  is 
given  a  foundation  in  the  concepts  and  skills  necessary  to  the  administrator  and 
also  pursues  specialized  studies  applicable  to  hospital  management,  including  related 
areas  of  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  nutrition,  and  public  health. 
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The  curriculum  in  hospital  administration  draws  upon  other  University  facilities 
and  afl&liated  hospitals  and  is  so  organized  as  to  provide  a  central  group  of  subjects 
pertaining  directly  to  hospital  organization  and  administration,  with  supplementary 
instruction  '"n  the  several  ancillary  fields  mentioned  above.  The  course  of  study  is  of 
approximately  twenty-one  months'  duration,  including  one  academic  year  of  at 
least  thirty-. hree  weeks  in  full-time  residence,  and  one  week  in  the  field,  and  not 
less  than  one  calendar  year  of  supervised  administrative  residency,  which  may  be 
spent  in  one  hospital  exclusively  or  divided  among  one  hospital  and  other  types  of 
medical  care  facilities.  In  order  to  integrate  fully  the  studies  at  the  University  with 
the  field  experience,  three  quarters  of  academic  residence  (September  through 
March)  are  followed  by  a  twelve-month  residency  period.  This,  in  turn,  is  followed 
by  the  final  quarter  of  academic  study  (April  and  May) .  The  School  guides  the  stu- 
dent in  the  selection  of  an  acceptable  residency.  Variations  in  the  time  sequence  are 
made  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  School,  who,  in  addition,  may 
require  more  than  twelve  months  of  residency  experience  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
faculty,  such  additional  work  is  necessary  to  satisfactory  achievement  before  award- 
ing a  degree. 

Applicants  from  medical,  nonmedical,  and  nursing  fields  will  be  considered.  As 
a  minimum,  the  applicant  must  possess  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  a  university  or 
college  approved  by  Columbia  University  and  must  present  evidence  of  having  had 
satisfactory  preparation.  Evidence  of  personal  capability  and  fitness  for  work  in  the 
profession  is  likewise  considered  in  each  case  and  will  be  regarded  as  an  essential  to 
admission.  Some  previous,  relevant  working  experience  is  desirable  but  not  required. 
No  more  than  fifteen  candidates  will  be  admitted  to  the  program. 

Details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  42. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE   IN  ADMINISTRATIVE   MEDICINE 

Programs  are  individually  arranged,  permitting  the  student  to  develop  a  broad 
background  in  medical  administration.  Various  disciplines  within  the  fields  of  pub- 
lic health,  medical  care,  and  hospital  administration  are  utilized,  and  the  student  is 
guided  in  specialized  studies  which  he  may  select  according  to  his  special  interest, 
academic  background,  and  professional  experience.  The  program  extends  through 
twenty-one  months  with  an  arrangement  of  the  time  in  academic  residence  and 
administrative  residency  similar  to  that  in  hospital  administration.  The  adminis- 
trative residency  is  chosen  for  its  suitabiUty  for  advanced  study  in  the  application 
of  administrative  techniques  to  medical  care  administration. 

Applicants  for  this  program  must  possess  qualifications  listed  above  for  the 
hospital  administration  program  including  evidence  of  personal  capability  and  fit- 
ness for  this  field  of  work.  The  admission  procedure  is  described  on  page  42. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

A  program  of  study  and  research  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  administrative 
medicine  may  be  pursued  under  a  specially  designated  subcommittee  of  the  Univer- 
sity's Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction.  Essential  training  is  provided  for 
persons  entering  upon  research  careers  in  administrative  medicine  and  for  persons 
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whose  subsequent  careers  in  teaching  or  administration  would  be  benefited  by  re- 
search training. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  program  may  be  considered  from  among  those 
who  akeady  have  adequate  preparation  in  administrative  medicine  or  public  health 
but  require  a  background  in  one  or  more  other  academic  fields  related  to  their  re- 
search interests,  for  example,  economics,  sociology,  or  social  psychology,  and  among 
those  with  graduate  majors  in  the  social  sciences  who  are  interested  in  a  research 
career  deaUng  with  community  health  problems.  A  limited  number  of  assistantships 
are  available  for  candidates  in  this  program. 

Further  information  may  be  secured  from  the  Director  of  the  School. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  COMMUNITY  PSYCHIATRY 

The  Department  of  Psychiatry  and  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Adminis- 
trative Medicine  together  offer  training  programs  in  community  psychiatry  (in- 
cluding public  health,  social,  and  administrative  psychiatry)  for  psychiatrists. 
These  joint  activities  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Divisions  of  Community  Psy- 
chiatry in  the  Department  and  at  the  School,  both  of  which  are  headed  by  the 
same  faculty  member.  Several  closely  interrelated  training  programs  are  offered 
and  are  described  below.  Most  of  the  courses  of  instruction  are  open  only  to 
psychiatrists,  either  as  degree  candidates  or  as  special  students.  Some  of  the  pro- 
grams provide  the  academic  training  required  by  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion for  certification  as  a  mental  hospital  administrator. 

COMBINED  PSYCHIATRIC   RESIDENCY  AND  TRAINING 
IN   COMMUNITY  PSYCHIATRY 

This  four-year  combined  traineeship  permits  concurrent  and  integrated  psychiatric 
and  community  psychiatry  training.  It  leads  to  either  the  Master  of  Public  Health 
or  the  Master  of  Science  degree,  depending  on  the  choice  of  curriculum,  and  satis- 
fies the  psychiatric  residency  requirements  necessary  to  become  eligible  for  examina- 
tion by  the  American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology.  The  first  year  is  mainly 
devoted  to  the  residency  and  the  fourth  year  is  largely  spent  in  supervised  field 
placements  in  community  psychiatry.  However,  some  degree  of  integration  between 
psychiatric  and  public  health  and  community  psychiatry  training  continues  through- 
out the  entire  period.  In  certain  instances,  trainees  may  enter  this  program  with 
advanced  standing  from  previous  training  either  in  psychiatry  or  in  public  health. 

POST-RESIDENCY  TRAINEESHIP  IN   COMMUNITY  PSYCHIATRY 

This  two-year  program  is  open  to  candidates  who  have  completed  three  years  of 
residency  in  psychiatry.  The  training  sequence  includes  fulfillment  of  requirements 
for  either  the  Master  of  Public  Health  or  the  Master  of  Science  degree  concurrently 
with  course  work  and  supervised  field  placements  in  community  psychiatry,  which 
are  arranged  according  to  individual  needs  and  career  objectives.  All  the  resources  of 
both  the  School  and  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  are  available  in  constructing  the 
total  curriculum. 
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PROGRAM   IN  ADMINISTRATIVE   PSYCHIATRY 

This  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  usually  consists  of  eight 
and  one-half  months  of  academic  work,  and  a  twelve-month  field  project  approved 
by  the  faculty  and  presented  as  a  thesis.  The  eight  and  one-half  months  of  academic 
work  may  be  taken  consecutively,  previous  to  the  project  year,  or  the  project  year 
may  be  undertaken  between  two  terms  of  academic  work.  By  special  arrange- 
ment the  project  requirements  can  be  fulfilled  while  regularly  employed. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

The  courses  in  community  psychiatry  are  also  attended  in  certain  instances  by 
psychiatric  residents  and  by  post-residency  fellows  in  community  psychiatry  (on  a 
half-  or  full-time  basis).  These  one-year  fellowships  do  not  lead  to  a  degree  but  do 
include  field  placements  and  other  individualized  training. 

The  courses  for  all  of  these  programs  are  listed  under  "Community  Psychiatry," 
on  page  29.  In  addition,  trainees  may  take  selected  basic  courses  in  public  health 
and  administrative  medicine,  including  hospital  administration. 

The  details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  42. 

►  PROGRAMS  IN  BIOSTATISTICS 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE   IN   BIOSTATISTICS 

The  curriculum  includes  relevant  courses  in  mathematics  and  mathematical 
statistics  given  at  the  Columbia  University  Morningside  Campus  at  116th  Street  and 
courses  in  biostatistics  and  collateral  subjects  in  public  health  given  at  the  School. 
Residence  requirements  vary  with  the  background,  training,  and  experience  of  the 
candidate,  but  cannot  be  less  than  one  academic  year.  The  usual  period  required 
is  eighteen  months. 

Admission  is  based  on  the  qualifications  listed  under  the  Master  of  Science  in 
hospital  administration.  In  addition,  applicants  must  have  completed  adequate 
courses  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences.  See  page  42  for  details  of  the 
admission  procedure. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Advanced  students  in  biostatistics  may  pursue  work  toward  a  Ph.D.  in  biostatistics 
under  the  Department  of  Mathematical  Statistics  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Division  of  Biostatistics  of  this  School. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  NUTRITION  SCIENCES 

The  Institute  of  Nutrition  Sciences  has  been  created  in  the  School  in  order  to 
utilize  the  unusually  broad  facilities  available  in  the  University,  and  to  cooperate 
with  off-campus  organizations — the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  the  Boyce- 
Thompson  Institute  for  Plant  Research,  the  Brookhaven  Laboratory,  and  other 
organizations  and  agencies  in  the  area,  especially  those  affiliated  with  the  United 
Nations — that  have  an  interest  in  nutritional  problems,  education,  and  research. 
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The  increase  in  our  knowledge  of  nutrition  and  related  fields  has  led  to  a 
growing  recognition  of  the  great  importance  of  nutrition  in  public  health.  Nutri- 
tional problems  vary  in  their  nature  and  importance  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
but  they  occur  everywhere.  The  Institute's  program  is  designed  to  meet  the  world- 
wide need  for  people  with  a  knowledge  of  the  cause,  natiire,  and  means  available 
for  prevention  of  malnutrition.  This  requires  an  understanding  of  the  world's 
food  supply,  modem  food  technology,  himian  nutritional  requirements,  the  nature 
of  deficiency  diseases,  preventive  medicine,  and  the  problems  of  changing  food 
habits.  The  program  of  the  Institute  has  accordingly  been  organized  to  afford 
opportunities  for  fundamental  research  as  well  as  the  training  of  personnel  to 
assume  major  responsibilities  in  public  health  nutrition  and  nutrition  education. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Nutrition 
Sciences  at  this  School.  Application  procedures  are  the  same  as  for  all  other  candi- 
dates (see  page  42). 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE   IN  NUTRITION 

The  curriculum  draws  upon  the  broad  facilities  available  in  the  New  York  area, 
including  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  provides  a  basic  group  of  subjects  in  nutrition 
and  related  public  health  fields.  The  program  of  study  is  of  twelve  months'  duration, 
including  three  months  of  field  work  in  human  nutrition  to  be  arranged  with  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Nutrition  Sciences.  For  details  of  course  requirements 
see  the  Institute  bulletin.  Work  toward  the  degree  may  be  started  in  September  or 
February. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  for  a  limited  number  of  students  with  special  interest 
in  hospital  dietetics  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree 
in  two  years  while  working  half-time  in  the  dietetics  department  of  St.  Luke's 
Hospital. 

Requirements  for  admission  include  the  same  formal  qualifications  required  for 
the  Master  of  Science  in  hospital  administration  and  satisfactory  preparation  and 
fitness  for  this  field  of  work.  See  page  42  for  details  of  the  admission  procedure. 

MASTER  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  FOR  PHYSICIANS 

A  special  twenty-one-month  course  for  physicians  covers  the  full  requirements  for 
the  Master  of  Public  Health  in  the  first  school  year  followed  by  twelve  months  of 
intensive  work  in  nutrition  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  in  nutrition. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Students  must  fulfill  the  residence  and  course  requirements  established  by  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  of  the  University's  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruc- 
tion and  must  complete  the  collateral  courses  required  by  the  School.  See  the  bulletin 
of  the  Graduate  Faculties  for  further  information. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  TROPICAL  MEDICINE 

As  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Columbia  University,  the  School  has  been 
able  to  focus  on  this  subject  an  unusually  large  teaching  staff;  and  because  many 
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persons  with  diseases  peculiar  to  the  tropics  come  to  the  Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical  Center  for  diagnosis  and  treatment,  clinical  material  is  available  through 
this  and  other  hospital  resources. 

The  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health  is  located  in  the  same  building  as  the  School,  and  a  close  relationship  with 
it  provides  both  laboratory  material  and  clinical  cases.  The  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  makes  available  the  assistance  of  some  of  its  staff  members,  its  un- 
usually valuable  insect  collection,  its  models,  laboratories,  and  library  resources.  The 
large  tropic-bom  population  of  New  York  and  the  world-wide  maritime  commerce 
of  this  city  offer  a  rich  field  for  study  and  teaching.  Opportunities  for  clinical  work 
in  tropical  medicine,  as  well  as  research,  can  also  be  arranged  at  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  School  of  Medicine — School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE   IN   PARASITOLOGY 

Candidates  for  major  study  in  parasitology  must  complete  a  number  of  col- 
lateral courses  in  the  School  in  addition  to  the  basic  courses  in  the  subject.  The 
curriculum  is  spread  over  sixteen  months  to  permit  students  to  take  required  courses 
in  bacteriology,  immunology,  mycology,  and  clinical  pathology  in  the  Medical 
School.  Admission  to  the  program  is  based  on  the  same  qualifications  required  for 
the  Master  of  Science  in  hospital  administration.  In  addition,  the  applicant  must 
have  had  adequate  preparation  in  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics.  The  admission 
procedure  is  described  on  page  42. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Programs  of  study  in  parasitology  leading  to  this  degree  can  be  arranged  under 
the  same  conditions  as  in  nutrition. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  CONTINUATION  EDUCATION 

This  is  a  non-degree  program  of  instruction  carried  on  in  the  fields  of  public 
health  and  hospital  administration. 

The  public  health  aspect  of  the  program  serves  public  health  personnel  chiefly  in 
the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Institutes  are  conducted  on  subjects  of 
current  interest  in  cooperation  with  state  and  local  health  departments. 

The  hospital  administration  program  is  available  to  administrators  throughout 
the  United  States  and,  under  special  circumstances,  from  other  countries.  Two  pro- 
grams are  offered,  one  for  hospital  personnel  seeking  basic  knowledge  of  hospital 
organization  and  management,  the  other  for  advanced  study  of  hospital  problems. 

No  credit  toward  a  degree  is  given  for  these  studies.  Further  information  can  be 
secured  from  the  Director,  Programs  in  Continuation  Education,  at  the  School. 


Required  Courses 

in  the  Degree  Programs 


Programs  for  the  Doctor  of  Public  Health  and  for  the  Master  of  Science  in  Ad- 
ministrative Medicine  are  individually  arranged  and  are  therefore  not  included  here. 


MASTER  OF   PUBLIC   HEALTH 


1st  Quarter 

2nd  Quarter 

3rd  Quarter 

4th  Quarter 

Admin.  Med. 

201A,201B,220 

220 

201C,  201D,  203 

204,  204A 

Biostatistics 

201 

202 

Epidemiology 

203 

204 

205 

Hosp.  Admin. 

200 

Mental  Health 

201 

201 

203 

203 

Nutrition 

201 

201 

Occup.  Med. 

201 

Public  Health 

206,215* 

206,215* 

213,215* 

1Q1,1U,1\5* 

Pub.  Health  Ed. 

201 

201 

Pub.  H.  Prac. 

202 

202 

101 

Sanitary  Sci. 

201 

201 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE   IN   BIOSTATISTICS 


1st  Quarter 

2nd  Quarter 

3rd  Quarter 

4th  Quarter 

Biostatistics 

201,  203,  205, 
207 

203,  205,  207 

204,  206,  208 

204,  206,  208 

Epidemiology 

203 

204 

Public  Health 

215* 

215* 

In  addition,  appropriate  courses  in  mathematics  and  mathematical  statistics,  which  are 
given  on  the  Lower  Campus. 


MASTER   OF   SCIENCE    IN    HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION 


1st  Quarter 

2nd  Quarter 

3rd  Quarter 

4th  Quarter 

Admin.  Med. 

201A,201B,220 

218,  220 

201C,  201D,  203 

204,  204A 

Biostatistics 

201 

Epidemiology 
Hosp.  Admin. 

201,214 

201,  203,  205, 
206,  209 

206 
204,  205,  207, 
208,210,215 

204,  208,  215 

Mental  Health 

201 

201 

203 

203 

Occup.  Med. 
Public  Health 

206,215* 

201 
206,  215* 

215* 

207,  214,  215* 

In  addition,  HA211 — Administrative  residency. 
*  Required  only  of  students  with  nonmedical  backgrounds. 
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MASTER  OF  SCIENCE   IN  NUTRITION 


1st  Quarter 

2nd  Quarter 

3rd  Quarter 

4th  Quarter 

Biostatistics 

201 

202 

Epidemiology 

203 

Nutrition 

200,  216 

200,  216 

201,  202,t  204 

205,  206,  207, 

208 

201,202,t204, 

205,  206,  207, 

209 

PubUc  Health 

Pub.  H.  Ed. 

201 

201 

Pub.  H.  Prac. 

202 

In  addition,  field  work  for  one  summer  or  the  equivalent. 
MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PARASITOLOGY 


1st  Quarter 

2nd  Quarter 

3rd  Quarter 

4th  Quarter 

Biostatistics 

IQl 

Epidemiology 
Tropical  Med. 

203 
203,  204 

203,  204 

203,  205 

203,  205,  206 

In  addition,  students  must  take  Tropical  Medicine  208  and  210,  at  times  to  be  arranged, 
and  the  following  courses  which  are  given  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons: 
Medicine  102S;  Microbiology  lOlF.  105F,  and  118T;  and  Public  Health  lOlT. 

t  For  physicians  only. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  or  modify  the  courses  of  instruction 
or  to  change  the  instructors  at  any  time. 

INTERDIVISIONAL  COURSES 

Public  Health  203.     Seminar  in  public  health  evaluation 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Review  of  the  basic  principles  and  methods  of  evaluation  in  public  health.  Critical  analysis  of  existing 
evaluation  studies.  Development  of  special  projects  in  the  evaluation  of  public  health  programs. 

Public  Health  206.     The  community  and  its  health  problems 

Five  hours  of  lecture-discussion  and  demonstration  and  two  hours  of  seminar 

a  week,  first  quarter.  Four  hours  of  lecture-discussion  and  one  and  one-half  hours 

of  seminar  a  week  and  two  half-day  field  trips,  second  quarter.     3  pts. 

Primarily  for  students  in  the  curricula  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Public  Health  and  Master 

of  Science  in  administrative  medicine  and  hospital  administration. 

Development  of  a  general  imderstanding  of  the  objectives,  scope,  and  interrelationship  of  community 

health  activity  of  all  types  and  sponsorship  in  terms  of  social  organization  and  change.  Integrated 

with  Administrative  Medicine  201,  Epidemiology  203  and  204,  Public  Health  Education  201,  Sanitary 

Science  201,  and  Hospital  Administration  201. 

Public  Health  207.      Public  health  aspects  of  radiation 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations.  A  nontechnical  presentation  of  the  nature  of  ionizing  radiation  and  its 
biological  eflfects;  uses  in  medicine  and  industry;  prevention  of  injury;  and  governmental  controls 
and  legislation. 

Public  Health  21 3.     Survey  research  methods 

Three  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Principles  and  procedures  of  survey  research  methods  as  appUed  to  problems  of  public  health  and 
administrative  medicine.  Sampling  in  large  populations,  interviewing  and  other  data-collection  tech- 
niques, questionnaire  construction,  coding,  machine  tabulation,  data  analysis,  and  communication  of 
results. 

Public  Health  214.     Community  health  projects 

Ten  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

Students  from  various  professional  fields  examine  together  a  major  community  health  problem  and 
develop  a  program  for  its  solution.  The  course  draws  upon  the  student's  previous  experience  and 
training  and  provides  intensive  experience  in  working  with  community  resources  under  faculty  super- 
vision. 

Public  Health  21 5  I,  il.  III,  IV.     Medical  background.     4  pts. 

Four  hours  a  week.  First  quarter.  a        /y       / 

Two  hours  a  week.  Second  quarter.  //y/i---  ' J H^C^h^^^^W^ 

Two  hours  a  week.  Third  quarter. 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  Fourth  quarter. 

Lectures,  discussions,  and  visual  aids.  Designed  to  give  the  student  with  nonmedical  background  an  in- 
troduction to  the  fundamentals  of  human  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology,  and  insight  into  the 
physician's  problems  in  managing  disease.  Medical  terminology  of  practical  usefulness.  Review  of 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  illustrated  by  specific  human  disorders.  Some  of  the  material  of 
this  course  is  covered  in  pre-orientation  sessions. 
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Public  Health  216.     Sociological  and  psychological  concepts  in  public  health  and 
administrative  medicine 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Role  and  status  theory  bearing  on  recruitment,  training,  and  placement  in  the  health  professions. 
Organizational  theory  applied  to  social  structure  and  functioning  of  health  agencies.  Theory  of  deci- 
sion-making processes:  in  individual  decisions,  such  as  participation  in  polio  immunization  drives  and 
choosing  of  personal  medical  care;  in  community  and  group  decisions,  such  as  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  fluoridation,  or  adoption  of  a  health  insiuance  plan;  and  in  governmental  agency  decisions,  such 
as  the  use  of  police  power  and  the  adoption  of  new  public  health  programs. 

BIOSTATISTICS 

Biostatistics  201 .      Introduction  to  vital  statistics 

Two  half-days  a  week.  2  pts.  First  quarter. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Mass  data  of  the  health  fields;  the  content  of  vital  statistics;  methods 
of  collecting,  tabulating,  and  graphing  data;  elementary  methods  of  analyzing  some  of  the  simpler 
types  of  data  in  terms  of  averages,  percentages,  and  rates.  The  laboratory  work,  which  comprises  about 
two  thirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of  the  methods  presented  in  the 
lectures. 

Biostatistics  202.      Introduction  to  the  analysis  of  experimental  data 

Two  half-days  a  week.  2  pts.  Second  quarter. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Summarizing  experimental  data  by  means  of  percentages,  averages,  and 
measures  of  variations;  methods  of  evaluating  chance  variation  as  applied  to  percentages  and  to 
averages;  evaluating  evidence  given  by  groups  of  experiments;  introduction  to  the  general  concept  of 
correlation.  The  laboratory  work,  which  comprises  about  two  thirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted  to  the 
practical  application  of  the  methods  presented  in  the  lectures. 

Biostatistics  203.     Statistical  analysis 

Two  or  three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  a  week.  4  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  202  or  the  equivalent. 

A  review  and  expansion  of  the  material  covered  in  Biostatistics  202,  such  as  further  applications  of 
the  binomial  and  chi-square;  Poisson  distribution;  small  sample  significance  tests  such  as  the  t-test, 
F-test,  four-fold  table.  About  half  of  the  course  consists  of  supervised  laboratory  work  devoted  to 
practical  application  of  the  methods  studied. 

Biostatistics  204.     Advanced  statistical  analysis 

Three  half-days  a  week.  8  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  203  or  the  equivalent. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  An  expansion  of  material  covered  in  Biostatistics  203.  The  first  part  is 
devoted  primarily  to  applications  of  regression  and  least  squares,  the  second  part  to  the  analysis  of 
variance  and  co-variance  and  the  design  of  medical  experiments. 

Biostatistics  205.     Statistical  methods  in  biological  assay 

Once  or  twice  a  week  plus  laboratory.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  204  or  the  equivalent. 

Estimation  of  relative  potency  for  indirect  assays  with  quantitative  response  (parallel  line  and  slope 

ratio)  and  with  quantal  response  (probits) ;  direct  assays;  Fieller's  theorem. 

Biostatistics  206.     Life-table  methods  in  chronic  disease 

One  half-day  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  201  and  202. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  conventional  life-table  and  modified  life-table  methods,  in  relation 

to  the  analysis  of  data  accumulated  over  long  periods  of  observation  of  individuals  with  chronic 

diseases. 

Biostatistics  207.     Advanced  topics  in  statistics,  I 

Once  or  twice  a  week  plus  laboratory.   3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  204  or  the  equivalent. 

Topics  studied  vary  from  year  to  year.  Possible  topics  are  nonorthogonal  designs  in  the  analysis  of 
variance,  combining  experimental  results,  analysis  of  co-variance,  multivariate  analysis,  nonparametric 
methods,  sequential  analysis,  special  topics  in  discrete  distributions,  transformations,  combining 
experimental  results. 
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Biostatistics  208.     Advanced  topics  in  statistics,  II 

Once  or  twice  a  week  plus  laboratory.  3  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite :  Biostatistics  207. 

Topics  studied  are  those  listed  under  Biostatistics  207  which  were  not  discussed  there. 

Biostatistics  209.     Sample  surveys 

One  half-day  a  week.  3  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  204  or  the  equivalent. 

Theory  and  practice  of  samphng  populations.  Various  methods  of  sampUng  discussed  are  simple 

random,  stratified  random,  cluster,  multistage,  systematic. 

Biostatistics  210.     Special  v/ork  in  statistics 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Properly  qualified  students  may  undertake  special  investigations  or  special  problems  connected  with 
statistical  theory. 

Biostatistics  211.      Consultations  and  seminars 

Twice  a  week.  3  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  205  and  207,  or  the  equivalent. 

Participation  in  statistical  consultations  on  current  medical  research,  discussion  of  significant  past 

consultations,  seminars  on  recent  hterature  on  statistical  methodology. 

COMMUNITY  PSYCHIATRY 

Community  Psychiatry  206.     Field  trips 

Two  and  one-half  hours  of  seminar  and  one  field  trip  a  week.  8  pts.  Four  quarters. 

Field  trips  to  a  wide  variety  of  community  and  institutional  agencies  and  services — rural  and  urban — 
medical  and  nonmedical.  Field  trips  include  tours  of  the  facilities,  observation,  and  discussion,  with 
emphasis  on  patterns  of  psychiatric  collaboration  and  administration. 

Community  Psychiatry  21 0.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Studies  individually  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students. 

Community  Psychiatry  211.     Administrative  field  project 

A  required  experience  arranged  according  to  the  needs  of  the  candidate.  An  individually  ar- 
ranged, faculty-approved  project,  to  be  presented  as  a  thesis;  includes  faculty  visit  to  the  project 
and  consultation. 

Community  Psychiatry  21 2.     Legal  aspects  of  psychiatry 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

A  survey  of  the  law  as  it  affects  the  practice  of  psychiatry  and  psychiatric  administration. 

Community  Psychiatry  21 3A.      Psychiatric  hospital  administration:  seminars 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

A  systematic  study  of  psychiatrically  specialized  aspects  of  hospital  organization  and  management 
specific  to  the  mental  hospital,  with  attention  to  multiple  patterns  of  administrative  organization  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Community  Psychiatry  21 3B.      Psychiatric  hospital  administration:  field  laboratory 

One  day  a  week.  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

Through  spending  a  full  day  a  week  at  a  pubUc  mental  hospital  (which  is  currently  changing  its  pro- 
gram and  plant  in  order  to  achieve  closer  coordination  with  the  community)  or  in  a  community 
psychiatry  setting,  the  psychiatrists  observe  and  take  part  in  solving  some  of  the  concomitant  prob- 
lems that  arise,  and  discuss  the  issues  involved  with  the  director  and  his  associates. 

Community  Psychiatry  216.     Special  areas  and  developments  in  community  psychiatry 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Guest  lecturers  who  are  especially  conversant  with  significant  developments  discuss  organizational, 
technical,  and  conceptual  aspects  of  community  psychiatry.  Several  sessions  are  given  to  architec- 
ture of  psychiatric  facilities. 
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Community  Psychiatry  217  I,   II.      Interrelationships  of  psychiatry  with  allied  profes- 
sions 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  each  quarter.  First  and  second  quarters. 

The  educative  and  consultancy  roles  and  functions  of  the  psychiatrist  in  his  relations  with 
members  of  the  nonmedical  professions  in  prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  patients; 
the  contributions  of  these  professions  to  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  which  they  have  in_ 
common  with  psychiatry  and  their  expectations  of  the  psychiatrist. 
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Community  Psychiatry  218.     Financing  in  relation  to  psychiatric  programs 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Includes  survey  of  cost  accounting;  types  and  functions  of  prepayment  for  psychiatric  care;  pro- 
cedures of  budget  preparation  and  presentation. 

Community  Psychiatry  21 9.     Tools  of  communication  for  psychiatrists 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Thu-d  quarter. 

Experts  in  communication  techniques  discuss  the  relevant  communication  skills  and  uses  of  various 
media. 

Community  Psychiatry  221  I,  II.     Seminar  by  visiting  psychiatrists 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  each  quarter.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Each  lecturer  discusses  his  own  experience  with  that  segment  of  administrative  psychiatry  and  com- 
munity mental  health  work  to  which  he  has  made  a  distinctive  contribution.  A  weekly  seminar  on 
each  guest  speaker's  session  adds  continuity  to  the  series. 

Community  Psychiatry  222.     Social  dynamics  of  ward  management 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

The  psychiatric  ward  as  a  therapeutic  milieu.  The  dynamically  oriented  administrator's  functions  in 
fostering  ward  conditions  and  social  interactions  conducive  to  the  therapeutic  objective. 

Community  Psychiatry  223A.      Contributions  in  social  psychiatry 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Each  guest  lecturer  discusses  his  investigations  in  social  psychiatry. 

Community  Psychiatry  223B.     Reading  seminar  in  social  psychiatry 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  works  on  the  relation  between  sociocultural  factors  and  mental 
disorder  in  the  areas  of  prevalence,  lay  appraisal,  cUnical  diagnosis,  etiology,  and  treatment. 

Community  Psychiatry  224A.      Principles  of  administrative  psychiatry 

Four  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Seminars  on  the  application  of  principles  and  processes  of  administration  to  psychiatric  facilities. 

Community  Psychiatry  224B.     Case  studies  in  administrative  psychiatry 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

A  series  of  case  situations  presented  and  discussed  from  a  psychodynamic-administrative  point  of  view. 

Community  Psychiatry  225.     Governmental  process 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Orientation  of  the  community  psychiatrist  to  governmental  process,  structure,  and  public  policy. 

Epidemiology  221 .     Epidemiology  of  mental  disorders.      1  pt. 

For  description,  see  page  32. 


MENTAL  HEALTH 

Mental  Health  201 .      Personality:  its  development  and  functioning 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  The  problems  encountered  in  the  various  stages  of  psychological  growth  and 
personality  development,  as  related  to  programming  in  public  health  and  administrative  medicine. 
Interpersonal  relations  and  the  theory  and  techniques  of  interviewing. 
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Mental  Health  203  III,  IV.     Mental  disorders:  their  etiology,  prevention,  distribution, 
and  control 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  Concepts  of  mental  health  and  illness,  problems  in  classification,  and  dis- 
tribution and  etiology  of  mental  disorders.  Presentation  of  community  programs  for  mental  iUness  and 
health.  Guest  lecturers  present  selected  parts  of  this  course. 

Mental  Health  204.      Program  planning  in  mental  health 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  Program  planning  in  mental  health  as  a  basic  administrative  task.  Planning 
problems  in  relation  to  specific  mental  health  issues.  Demographic,  epidemiological,  statistical,  eco- 
nomic, professional,  and  nonprofessional  factors  pertinent  to  the  preparation  of  plans.  Logistical, 
fiscal,  and  organizational  implications  of  planning  as  conditioning  influences  upon  the  process. 

Mental  Health  206.     Studies  in  the  historical  sociology  of  mental  illness 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

A  seminar  on  selected  topics  which  include  psychopathology  in  the  social  process;  the  evaluation 
and  social  character  of  hospitals  and  other  arrangements  for  the  mentally  ill,  as  influenced  by 
different  social  contexts  and  cultural  situations;  concepts  of  mental  illness  in  their  relation  to  non- 
scientific  factors.  Discussion  is  based  upon  material  drawn  from  a  variety  of  historical  periods  from 
antiquity  to  the  present.  The  relevance  of  historical  sociology  to  the  understanding  of  present  prob- 
lems is  indicated. 


EPIDEMIOLOGY 

Epidemiology  203.     Principles  and  methods  of  epidemiology 

Two  half -days  a  week.  2  pts.  First  quarter. 

Lectures,  exercises,  and  seminars.  Modem  concepts  and  basic  principles  of  epidemiology,  both  as  a 
body  of  knowledge  of  health  and  disease  and  as  a  method  of  gaining  new  knowledge,  with  emphasis 
on  the  interaction  of  all  agent,  host,  and  environmental  factors.  There  are  exercises  and  group 
seminars  devoted  to  the  development  of  skills  in  the  use  of  epidemiologic  methods  in  studies  of 
epidemics,  the  natural  history  of  communicable  and  noncommunicable  diseases,  and  scientific  re- 
search. Each  student  is  required  to  work  out  the  natural  history  of  a  selected  disease. 

Epidemiology  204.     Use  of  the  epidemiologic  approach  in  scientific  research 

Three  half-days  a  week.  3  pts.  Second  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  201  and  Epidemiology  203. 

Lectures,  exercises,  and  seminars  devoted  to  the  development  of  skills  in  the  use  of  the  epidemi- 
ologic approach  in  scientific  research,  as  demonstrated  by  lectures  on  current  problems  and  studies 
of  cancer,  mental  disorders,  nutrition,  specific  communicable  and  noncommunicable  diseases,  and 
operational  and  administrative  problems.  Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  the  design  of  a  re- 
search project. 

Epidemiology  205.      Epidemiology  and  the  microbiology  laboratory 

Nine  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Given  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Epidemiology  and  Parasitology. 
Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  203  and  204  and  Biostatistics  201  and  202. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  seminars,  and  laboratory.  Detection,  identification,  and  cultural  and  im- 
munological characteristics  of  certain  pathogenic  fungi,  bacteria,  rickettsiae,  and  viruses,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  application  of  this  knowledge  to  epidemiologic  studies  leading  to  prevention  and  control 
of  communicable  diseases.  Detection  and  identification  of  agents  of  zoonoses  and  helminth  and  pro- 
tozoan parasites  of  public  health  importance. 

Epidemiology  206.     Epidemiology  in  the  solution  of  problems  in  hospital  administra- 
tion 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

For  hospital  administration  students. 

Lectures  and  discussions.  Modern  concepts,  basic  principles,  and  uses  of  epidemiology.  Introduction 
and  illustration  of  principles  of  the  epidemiologic  approach.  The  major  content  of  the  course  is  the 
presentation  by  experts  of  the  uses  of  epidemiology  in  solving  hospital  problems,  such  as  those  con- 
nected with  communicable  disease  in  general,  quality  of  medical  care,  detection  of  nonmarufest  dis- 
ease, infectious  diarrhea,  retrolental  fibroplasia,  and  staphylococcal  infections. 
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Epidemiology  210.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  Third  and/or  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  203  and  204. 

Opportunities  are  given  for  participation  in  epidemiologic  field  studies  currently  in  progress  in  the 
Division  of  Epidemiology  and  for  participation  in  epidemiologic  activities  in  collaboration  with  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health  or  other  health  agencies. 

Epidemiology  211.      Epidemiology  of  mental  disorders 

One  half -day  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  203. 

Seminars  on  the  principles  of  epidemiology  as  applied  to  mental  disorders,  including  discussions  of 
host  and  of  environmental  and  agent  factors  which  initiate  and  foster  the  development  of  mental 
disorders;  critical  evaluation  of  studies  of  epidemiologic  research  in  mental  hospitals  and  in  com- 
munities. This  course  is  given  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Psychiatry. 

Epidemiology  212.     Special  public  health  laboratory  methods 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  203,  204,  and  205. 

Additional  practice  in  some  viral,  bacteriologic,  and  serologic  procedures  introduced  in  Epidemiology 
205.  Special  topics,  determined  by  individual  interests  of  the  students.  Arrangements  can  be  made  for 
interested  students  to  observe  activities  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  laboratories,  as 
well  as  other  agencies  performing  specific  laboratory  procedures. 

Epidemiology  21 5.     Current  epidemic  problems 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  203,  204,  and  205. 
Selected  recent  epidemics,  from  the  point  of  view  of  methods  of  solution  as  well  as  technical  and 
administrative  problems  involved.  Conducted  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Epidemiology  and  Public 
Health  Practice,  with  participation  by  experts  in  the  public  health  field. 

Epidemiology  221 .      Epidemiology  of  mental  disorders 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Part  of  the  curriculum  in   community   psychiatry;   for   students  in   administrative   and   community 

psychiatry. 

Lectures  and  seminars  on  the  application  of  modern  epidemiologic  methods  to  the  study  of  com-i 

munity  distribution  of  mental  disorders,  and  on  epidemiologic  research  in  mental  hospitals  and  in 

communities.  Critical  evaluation  of  statistical  reports  from  psychiatric  services  and  departments  ol 

mental  hygiene. 

Epidemiology  222.      Human  genetics  and  epidemiology 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  203. 
Seminars  on  recent  studies  in  human  genetics  and  cytology,  with  emphasis  on  methods  which  can  be 
incorporated  into  epidemiologic  studies.  Illustrations  will  be  drawn  from  communicable  diseases 
(e.g.,  tuberculosis,  poliomyelitis,  rheumatic  fever)  and  a  variety  of  noncommunicable  diseases,  such 
as  cardiovascular  disease  (hypertension,  coronary  artery  disease),  cancer  (leukemia,  breast),  diabetes, 
and  mental  illness. 

Epidemiology  223.      Epidemiologic  methods  in  chronic  disease 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  203  and  204. 
Critical  appraisal  of  current  research.  Topics  are  selected  from  work  in  progress  locally,  particu- 
larly in  the  Division  of  Epidemiology,  including  the  following:  field  studies  in  Washington  Heights 
and  family  studies  of  hypertension,  coronary  artery  disease,  cancer,  Parkinson's  disease,  and  dental 
disorders. 

Epidemiology  224.      Epidemiology  of  viral  diseases 

One  half -day  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  203,  204,  and  205. 
Problems  of  current  interest  in  the  epidemiology  of  viral  diseases  are  reviewed.  Intensive  study  oJ 
selected  diseases,  such  as  poUomyelitis,  hepatitis,  influenza,  and  newly  recognized  enteric  anc 
respiratory  viruses. 
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MEDICAL  CARE  ADMINISTRATION 
ADMINISTRATIVE   MEDICINE 

Administrative  Medicine  201  A.     Group  processes 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  quarter. 

Students  are  divided  into  groups  of  about  sixteen  each.  Utilizing  group  discussion  techniques,  students 
work  toward  greater  objectivity  in  observing  and  understanding  their  own  behavior  and  that  of  others 
in  groups.  Skills  in  participation  and  leadership  in  groups,  and  in  communication  in  general  are 
identified,  used,  and  refined. 

Administrative  Medicine  201 B.      Principles  of  administration 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week,  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Basic  principles  of  institutional  management,  with  particular  reference  to  the  fields  of  public  health 

and  hospital  administration. 

Administrative  Medicine  201 C.      Personnel  management 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

The  role  of  the  personnel  manager  in  a  modem  organization,  including  a  brief  description  of  his 
functions  and  techniques,  with  emphasis  on  means  through  which  he  and  his  staflE  can  help  manage- 
ment fulfill  its  responsibihties  for  the  most  effective  management  of  personnel. 

Administrative  Medicine  201  D.      Labor  relations 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

An  introduction  to  labor-management  relations  and  collective  bargaining  and  their  application  to  the 
health  field. 

Administrative  Medicine  203.     Organization  and  financing  of  medical  care 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Methods  of  organizing  and  financing  medical  care,  including  voluntary  prepayment  plans,  commercial 
health  insurance,  union-management-operated  medical  care  and  prepayment  programs,  group  practice, 
and  the  Uke.  Trends  and  problems  in  medical  care  organization  as  an  aspect  of  community  health 
activity. 

Administrative  Medicine  204.     Current  topics  in  medical  care 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week,  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 
Problems  of  current  concern  in  the  field  of  medical  care. 

Administrative  Medicine  204A.     Medical  care  field  trips 

Six  half-day  and  two  full-day  field  trips.  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter, 

A  series  of  field  trips,  preceded  by  briefing  sessions  illustrating  material  presented  in  Administrative 
Medicine  203  and  204.  The  student  reinforces  his  knowledge  of  various  types  of  medical  care  programs 
from  people  directly  involved  in  their  operation. 

Administrative  Medicine  208,     Seminar  on  research  in  administrative  medicine 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Critical  discussion  of  research  projects  underway  at  the  School. 

Administrative  Medicine  209.     Social  science  research  techniques  applicable  to  pub- 
lic health  and  administrative  medicine 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week,  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Public  Health  213. 

A  continuum  of  experimental  designs  appropriate  to  evaluation  research;  attitudinal  measurement 
and  scaling;  sampHng  administration  in  communities  and  special  populations;  methods  of  analyzing 
and  controlling  interviewer  and  respondent  effects;  descriptive,  elaborative  analyses  of  survey  data, 
both  ex  post  facto  and  secondary. 

Administrative  Medicine  210.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Special  studies  may  be  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  student. 
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Administrative  Medicine  21 1 .     Administrative  medicine  residency 

One  calendar  year. 

Intended  to  give  the  student  knowledge  and  experience  in  various  phases  of  administrative  medicine. 
The  residency  period  is  spent  in  appropriate  medical  care  programs,  under  the  preceptorship  of  a 
qualified  administrator.  Experience  varies  with  the  needs  of  the  student.  Periodic  progress  reports  are 
required.  The  residency  begins  at  the  completion  of  the  third  quarter  (March  26,  1962)  and  continues 
for  twelve  months.  The  student  then  returns  to  the  School  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  academic  study. 
Variations  in  time,  sequence,  and  the  amount  of  time  required  in  the  residency  may  be  approved  by 
the  Director  of  the  School. 

Administrative  Medicine  212.      International  health  administration 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

The  administrative  aspects  of  international  health  work  as  conducted  by  governmental  agencies  such 
as  WHO,  UNICEF,  and  AID;  brief  consideration  of  nongovernmental  agencies.  Current  problems 
and  concepts  involved  in  the  work  of  international  and  national  health  agencies,  as  well  as  problems 
of  administration,  planning,  financing,  education,  and  training  of  personnel  and  related  matters. 
Members  of  the  agencies  involved  and  others  who  have  been  active  in  international  health  work 
participate  actively. 

Administrative  Medicine  21 8.     Written  communication 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

The  preparation  of  minutes,  memoranda,  reports,  information  bulletins,  news  releases,  house  organs, 
and  special  articles.  Practical  exercises;  analysis  and  discussion. 

Administrative  Medicine  21 9.     Advanced  topics  in  v/ritten  communication 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Administrative  Medicine  218  and  the  instructor's  permission. 

Personal  guidance  and  critical  appraisal  of  major  writing  assignments,  such  as  annual  reports,  special 

articles,  speeches,  reporting,  and  taking  minutes. 

Administrative  Medicine  220.      Economics  of  health  services 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

An  introduction  to  the  current  economic  background  of  health  services  and  to  the  methods  of  eco- 
nomics as  applied  to  decisions  in  the  health  field.  Characteristics  of  the  American  economy  and  of 
the  market  for  health  services,  consumer  spending  on  health,  the  role  of  the  government  in  a  "mixed 
economy  of  health,"  the  background  of  labor  activities  in  the  health  field,  economic  risks  and  security, 
and  the  supply  and  distribution  of  health  resources. 


HOSPITAL   ADMINISTRATION 

Hospital  Administration  200.      Introduction  to  hospital  administration 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Hospital  organization  and  management  and  the  responsibility  of  the  hospital  to  the  community. 

Hospital  Administration  201  I,  II.      Hospital  organization  and  management 

Six  hours  a  week,  4  pts.,  first  quarter. 

Nine  hours  a  week,  5  pts.,  second  quarter. 

One  day  a  week,  each  quarter,  of  administrative  clinical  clerkship  in  hospitals  in 

the  area. 

The  general  principles  of  hospital  organization  and  administration,  the  history  and  fimctions  of 
hospitals,  the  relationship  of  the  hospital  to  the  commimity  and  other  health  agencies,  the  adminis- 
trative organization  of  the  whole  institution.  The  various  departments,  discussed  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  function  and  administrative  organization.  The  organization  and  relationships  of  the  medical 
stafi  to  the  hospital,  governing  board,  and  the  administration. 

To  study  the  application  of  these  general  principles,  groups  of  no  more  than  three  students  spend 
one  day  a  week  in  supervised  observation  in  permanently  assigned  hospitals.  The  day  in  the  field 
is  followed  by  group  discussion  of  the  observations  made. 

Hospital  Administration  203.      Legal  aspects  of  hospital  administration 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Responsibilities  entailed  in  admission  of  patients;  negligence  liability  for  acts  by  nurses,   doctors, 
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students,  and  employees;  medical  malpractice;  unauthorized  operations;  loss  of  valuable  personal 
property  of  patients;  licensure;  the  student  nurse  and  the  intern;  pharmacist  and  pharmacy.  Laws 
covering  the  dead  and  necropsies. 

Hospital  Administration  204.     Hospital  organization  and  management 

Six  hours  a  week.  8  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 
One-week  field  trip.  Fourth  quarter. 

A  continuation  of  Hospital  Administration  201.  More  advanced  discussion  of  activities,  problems,  and 
relationships  in  hospitals.  One  session  a  week  is  devoted  to  actual  administrative  case  materials 
emphasizing  problem-solving  and  decision-making. 

Hospital  Administration  205  II,  III.      Financial  management  of  hospitals 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  each  quarter.  Second  and  third  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Hospital  Administration  214  or  an  undergraduate  course  in  basic  accounting. 
Underlying  principles  of  accounting,  with  emphasis  on  content  and  construction  of  financial  state- 
ments;   organization   of   accounting    departments;    analysis   of   financial   reports;    and    discussion   ol 
factual  data  needed  in  preparation  of  budgets,  in  computing  hospital  costs,   and  in  formulating 
financial  policies. 

Hospital  Administration  207.     Trustees 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

The  hospital  board  of  trustees  and  its  committees,  organization,  responsibilities,  and  relationship 
with  the  medical  staff  and  the  pubUc.  The  poUcies  of  the  trustees  and  their  working  relationships 
with  the  administrator.  Discussion  of  actual  situations  to  illustrate  problems,  their  analysis,  and  their 
successful  solution. 

Hospital  Administration  208.      Hospital  planning  and  construction 

Four  hours  a  week.  4  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Methods  and  techniques  of  community  studies  for  measurement  and  planning  for  hospital  and 
health  facilities.  State  and  federal  regulations  and  assistance  in  financing,  planning,  and  construction. 
Relationship  of  hospital  organization  to  construction,  and  major  considerations  as  to  space  distri- 
bution for  patient,  public,  service,  professional,  and  administrative  use;  long-range  planning  for 
hospital  construction. 

Hospital  Administration  209.     Prepayment  and  hospitals 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Emphasis  on  comprehensive  study  of  third-party  payments  to  hospitals;  service  benefit  prepayment 
programs,  partial  indemnity  and  fuU  coverage. 

Hospital  Administration  210.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Qualified  students  may  participate  in  subject  and  field  investigations  under  supervision  of  the  staff. 

Hospital  Administration  21 1 .     Administrative  residency 
One  calendar  year. 

To  give  the  student  broader  and  deeper  knowledge  and  understanding  of  organization,  administration, 
functions,  and  activities  of  hospitals  and  their  departments  and  of  the  relationship  to  agencies  out- 
side the  hospital,  through  observation  of  the  practical  application  of  material  presented  in  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  academic  year.  The  residency  period  is  spent  with  an  approved  preceptor  who  is 
an  experienced  administrator  in  a  hospital  within  commuting  distance  of  New  York.  Time  is  also 
allotted  to  experience  in  prepayment  and  planning  agencies.  Observation  and  actual  work  in  various 
departments,  and  assignment  to  special  projects  to  be  accomplished  under  the  guidance  and  super- 
vision of  the  preceptor.  At  least  once  during  the  year,  the  student  is  visited  by  a  faculty  member. 
Monthly  progress  reports  are  required.  A  monthly  seminar  in  hospital  administration  is  conducted  at 
the  School.  Residency  begins  at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter.  The  student  returns  to  the  School  for  the 
fourth  quarter  of  academic  study  during  the  second  year.  Variations  in  the  residency  program,  its 
sequence  and  time  requirements,  are  made  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  School. 

Hospital  Administration  21 4.      Principles  of  accounting 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  quarter. 

Required  of  all  students  who  have  not  had  a  basic  undergraduate  course  in  accounting  before 
registration  in  the  School.  May  be  elected  by  other  students  who  wish  to  review  accounting  principles 
before  taking  Hospital  Administration  205. 
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Hospital  Administration  215.     The  administrator 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters.  ■ 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:  Hospital  Administration  201,  204,  and  211.  I| 

A  series  of  seminars  on  the  role  of  the  administrator  of  a  hospital  or  other  medical  care  facility^ 
with   reference  to   his   responsibiUties   for   coordination   of   community   health   services   and   to   his 
relationship  with  the  health  professions. 

NUTRITION 

Nutrition  200.     Methods  of  chemical   analysis  for  vitamins  and   other  food   con- 
stituents 

Eight  hours  a  week.  4  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  quantitative  analysis  and  elementary  organic  chemistry. 
Lectures  and  laboratory,  including  work  in  electrical  analytic  instruments. 

Nutrition  201 .      Principles  of  individual  and  public  health  nutrition 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Review  of  the  essentials  of  nutrition  and  principal  human  nutritional  deficiency  conditions.  Epidemio- 
logical aspects  of  nutrition.  Factors  affecting  adequacy  of  dietary  intake  in  the  population,  method  of 
determining  nutritional  status,  the  development  of  nutrition  standards,  and  recent  advances  in 
experimental  nutrition  and  related  fields  which  affect  public  health. 

Nutrition  202.      Clinical  assessment  of  nutritional  status 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

For  physicians  only.  Lectures,  seminars,  and  clinic  visits,  presenting  the  causes  and  clinical  evi- 
dences of  nutritional  deficiency  disorders,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  appropriate  therapy. 

Nutrition  204.     Assessment  of  nutritional  status 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Nutrition  survey  techniques,  including  dietary  histories,  biochemical  field  methods,  and  clinica] 
manifestations  of  malnutrition.  Analysis  of  the  results  of  typical  surveys. 

Nutrition  205.      Human  nutritional  requirements 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

The  basis  of  the  requirements  for  individual  nutrients  and  recommended  dietary  allowances. 

Nutrition  206.     Food  processing  and  technology 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Study  of  physical  and  chemical  technical  modifications  of  foodstuffs  as  they  are  prepared  for 
commercial  use;  conservation  of  nutrients  in  processing. 

Nutrition  207.     Food  regulations  and  safety  evaluation 

One  hour  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Study  of  intentionally  and  unintentionally  added  chemicals  in  foods,  their  possible  toxic  effects, 
and  acceptable  limits  of  tolerance.  A  survey  of  the  legal  controls  and  regulations  affecting  food 
production,  distribution,  and  use. 

Nutrition  208.      Food  production 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

A  review  of  the  world-wide  aspects  of  agriculture  that  are  related  to  the  need  for,  and  the  supply  of, 
essential  foods,  and  of  the  international  movement  of  foods  in  commerce. 

Nutrition  209.      Food  economics 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Study  of  economic  factors  as  they  affect  the  production  and  distribution  of  food. 

Nutrition  210.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Properly  qualified  students  participate  in  special  clinical  and  laboratory  projects  of  field  investigations 
under  the  supervision  of  the  staff. 
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Nutrition  214.      Dietetic  aspects  of  metabolic  research 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  seminar  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  a  week.  4  pts. 
Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Participation  in  selected  nutritional  studies  conducted  in  the  laboratories  and  metabolic  unit  of 
St.  Luke's  Hospital.  Basic  scientific  seminars  and  lectures  on  dietetic  aspects  of  human  clinical  and 
experimental  nutrition. 

>lutrition  215.     Procedures  for  teaching  therapeutic  dietetics  in  hospital  clinics 

Three  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  Participation  under  supervision  in  group  and  individual  instructions  to 
patients  receiving  therapeutic  diets  as  prescribed  by  physicians.  Instruction  covers  nutrition,  diet 
therapy,  cUnical  records,  methods  of  teaching  outpatients,  and  the  role  of  ofSdal  welfare  departments 
in  nutrition  programs. 

Nutrition  21 6.      Nutritional  biochemistry 

Three  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  organic  chemistry  and  the  permission  of  the  instructor  or  his  representative. 

The  course  aims  to  integrate  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  nutrients  with  chemical  processes  of 

living  organisms.  Synthesis  and  metabolism  of  prime  constituents  of  cells  and  the  role  of  enzymes. 

^lutrition  21 7.     Seminar  in  biochemistry 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Nutrition  216  or  the  equivalent. 

Discussion  of  assigned  readings  in  current  literature  concerned  with  active  problems. 

OCCUPATIONAL  MEDICINE 

As  part  of  the  subject  matter  of  courses  given  in  other  divisions,  the  Division 
jresents  introductory  material  on  the  historical  background  of  occupational  medi- 
;ine,  governmental  and  nongovernmental  occupational  health  programs,  applica- 
ions  of  epidemiology  in  occupational  medicine,  physical  and  chemical  agents  of 
lisease,  and  other  aspects  of  the  field. 

Occupational  Medicine  201 .      Introduction  to  occupational  medicine 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

The  principles  of  occupational  medicine  and  environmental  health,  and  their  development  in  gov- 
ernmental and  industrial  organizations.  The  relationship  of  these  principles  to  nongovernmental 
institutions  in  the  community. 

>ccupational  Medicine  202.     The  occupational  diseases 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Primarily  for  physicians. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  incidence,  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  the  principal  occupa- 
tional diseases.  Including  laboratory  procedures  as  applied  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
environment. 

}ccupational  Medicine  203.      Industrial  medical  organization 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Seminars  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  the  role  of  the  physician  and  nurse  in  industry,  the 
employer's  interest  in  occupational  health,  labor  health  plans,  and  relationships  between  medical 
care  insurance  and  occupational  health. 

)ccupational  Medicine  210.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Students  with  a  primary  interest  in  occupational  medicine  work  with  members  of  the  faculty  on  an 
individual  basis.  Programs  may  include  research,  field  observation,  participation  in  surveys,  or  other 
relevant  activities. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

'ubiic  Health  Education  201 .     Principles  of  public  health  education 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 
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Lectures  and  demonstrations.  An  analysis  of  health  education  as  a  commxinity  function  and  as  a 
fundamental  element  in  public  health  programs,  with  attention  to  backgrounds,  nature  and  scope, 
theoretical  bases,  and  tools  of  health  education,  to  community  organization,  and  to  problems  of  evalua- 
tion and  research. 

Public  Health  Education  210.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

For  students  who  wish  to  pursue  intensively  some  particular  phase  of  health  education. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH   PRACTICE 

Public  Health  Practice  202.     Principles  of  public  health  practice 

Two  and  one-half  hours  a  week,  second  quarter;  six  hours  a  week,  third  quarter; 
and  three  hours  a  week  and  a  one-week  field  trip,  fourth  quarter.     5  pts. 

The  entire  course  is  required  of  all  Master  of  Public  Health  candidates  but  may  be  interrupted  at 
the  end  of  the  second  quarter  for  students  who  plan  to  take  a  one-year  field  residency  before  com- 
pleting work  for  the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree.  Other  students  may  take  the  second-quarter 
section  of  the  course  as  a  unit  for  one  point  of  credit. 

Second  quarter:  the  place  of  the  local  public  health  agency  in  the  total  community  organization, 
its  relation  to  governmental  structure,  the  legal  and  financial  bases  of  public  health  programs,  the 
interrelationships  of  programs  and  personnel  within  agencies,  and  the  necessary  liaison  of  a  local 
health  unit  with  the  official  state  and  federal  agencies  and  with  the  voluntary  agencies.  Third  and 
fourth  quarters:  a  more  intensive  treatment  of  the  preceding  topics,  program  planning  and  evaluation, 
and  content  of  selected  programs.  Through  the  one-week  field  trip,  students  gain  an  understanding  of 
the  total  public  health  program  of  an  official  agency  and  its  relation  to  the  community. 

Public  Health  Practice  203.      Problems  in  public  health  practice 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Conducted  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Public  Health  Practice  and  Epidemiology,  with  participation 

by  medical  and  social  science  experts. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  201  and  202;  Epidemiology  203,  204,  and  205;  and  Public  Health  Practice 

202. 

Discussion  of  selected  crucial  issues  facing  health  departments  in  the  areas  of  current  knowledge 

and  continuing  research.  Topics  selected  from  such  problems  as  atherosclerosis,  alcoholism,  diabetes, 

and  rehabilitation. 

Public  Health  Practice  204.      Program  planning 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  the  instructor's  permission. 
Seminar  discussions  and  project  assignments. 

Public  Health  Practice  205.     Voluntary  agencies 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Conducted  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Public  Health  Practice  and  Public  Health  Education,  with 

participation  by  leaders  from  the  voluntary  agency  field. 

Prerequisite:  Public  Health  206,  Public  Health  Education  201,  and  Public  Health  Practice  202.  For 

students  who  expect  to  work  in  this  field,  or  with  voluntary  agencies  in  cooperative  programs. 

Objectives,  organization,  methods  of  financing,  program  content,  and  relationships  of  voluntary  health 

agencies. 

Public  Health  Practice  21 0.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

For  advanced  students,  in  areas  of  special  interest  and  need. 

MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH:  SCHOOL  HEALTH  SERVICES 

Background  and  orientation  in  these  programs  is  developed  in  the  required 
courses.  Public  Health  206  and  Public  Health  Practice  202.  Qualified  students 
may  elect  additional  work  through  Public  Health  Practice  210. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

The  functions  of  the  public  health  nurse  as  they  relate  to  the  objectives  of 
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various  agencies  are  studied  in  the  required  courses.  Public  Health  206  and  Public 
Health  Practice  202. 

Public  Health  Nursing  201.     Seminar 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Public  Health  206  and  Public  Health  Practice  202. 

A  further  exploration  of  the  functions,   techniques,   and   administrative  practices   of  public   health 

nursing  as  one  of  the  major  areas  of  public  health  practice. 

Public  Health  Nursing  210.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Prerequisite:  Public  Health  206  and  Public  Health  Practice  202. 

For  qualified  students  in  (1)  public  health  practice,  on  the  ftmctions,  techniques,  and  administrative 

practices  related  to  pubhc  health  nursing;  and  (2)  public  health  nursing,  on  special  aspects  of  the 

field. 


DENTAL   PUBLIC   HEALTH 

Advanced  courses  for  dentists  preparing  for  careers  in  dental  public  health 
practice.  Background  and  orientation  for  students  without  professional  dental 
backgrounds  are  provided  in  the  required  courses,  Public  Health  206  and  Public 
Health  Practice  202. 

Dental  Public  Health  202.     Advanced  topics  in  dental  public  health 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Primarily  for  dentists  and  for  nondental  personnel  who  are  interested  in  particular  problems  in  dental 
public  health. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  In  addition  to  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  University,  leaders  in 
the  field  are  invited  to  participate.  Topics  may  include:  dental  needs  and  dental  resources;  trends 
in  dental  public  health;  public  health  measures  designed  to  prevent  or  control  dental  caries,  perio- 
dontal disease,  malocclusion,  and  oral  cancer;  nutrition  in  relation  to  dental  and  oral  disease; 
prepayment  and  postpayment  plans  for  dental  care;  research  in  dental  public  health. 

Dental  Public  Health  21 0.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

By  arrangement  with  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  or  other  local  facilities,  special 
programs  are  arranged  for  students  seeking  further  training  in  clinical  dental  procedures  or  instruction 
in  recent  developments  in  dental  science. 

Dental  Public  Health  21 1 .      Field  training  in  dental  public  health  administration 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Supervised  field  experience  in  a  variety  of  dental  public  health  programs.  Students  use  the  facilities 
of  voltmtary  and  official  agencies  in  the  New  York  area. 

SANITARY  SCIENCE 

Selected  aspects  of  environmental  sanitation  are  also  covered  in  Public  Health 
206  and  207. 

Sanitary  Science  201 .     Principles  of  environmental  sanitation 

Three  hours  a  week  and  two  field  trips.  2  pts.  First  quarter. 

An  administrative  and  broad  technical  approach  to  the  prevention  of  disease  hazards  and  the 
promotion  of  man's  well-being  through  the  control  of  the  environment.  Designed  to  provide  students 
working  for  the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree  with  a  general  perspective  of  sanitary  problems 
and  the  basic  principles  and  practices  employed  in  their  control. 

Sanitary  Science  202  III,  IV.     Environmental  sanitation  in  underdeveloped  areas 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  each  quarter.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Either  or  both  quarters  may  be  taken. 

Lectures,  seminars,  and  exercises.  Problems  of  basic  sanitation  confronting  health  personnel  who  are 
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members  of  health  departments,  international  health  teams,  missionary  teams,  hospital  staffs,  or  indus- 
trial organizations  in  underdeveloped  areas.  Third  quarter:  technical  control  of  sanitation  conditions 
in  countries  of  limited  economic  means  and  with  extensive  rural  areas.  Fourth  quarter:  individual 
attention  to  students  from  other  countries  who  have  specific  problems  in  the  technical  and  adminis- 
trative practices  in  environmental  sanitation. 

Sanitary  Science  203.      Environmental  sanitation  laboratory 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

For  students  interested  in  additional  training  in  the  use  and  interpretation  of  public  health 
laboratory  services.  Application  of  laboratory  services  to  public  health  problems  of  water,  food, 
milk,  air,  and  bathing  areas.  Arrangements  are  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  students. 
Those  who  wish  may  observe  the  activities  of  a  laboratory  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

Sanitary  Science  204.      Hygiene  of  housing 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  each  quarter.  Third  and/or  fourth  quarters. 

Principles  of  healthful  housing;  standards,  housing  ordinances,  appraisal  methods;  sanitary-science 
considerations  in  planning  for  healthful  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  city  planning. 

Sanitary  Science  210.     Special  studies 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Properly  qualified  students  may  undertake  special  investigation  of  some  particular  phase  of  environ- 
mental sanitary  science. 


TROPICAL  MEDICINE 

Parasitic  diseases  found  in  the  United  States  are  studied  in  Epidemiology  205, 
which  is  required  of  all  M.P.H.  candidates. 

Tropical  Medicine  202.     Tropical  diseases,  clinical 

Two  half-days  a  week.  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

The  cUnical  and  laboratory  diagnosis  of  tropical  disease,  with  emphasis  on  treatment  and  prevention. 
Patients  of  the  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
and  of  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center  are  available  for  study. 

Tropical  Medicine  203.     Seminar 

One  hour  a  week.  1  pt.  Four  quarters. 

Required  for  aU  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  parasitology. 
Discussion  of  parasitology  literature  and  the  results  of  faculty  and  student  research. 

Tropical  Medicine  204.      Helminthology 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  4  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Morphological  study  of  selected  worm  parasites  of  man  and  animals,  including  anatomy  and  classi- 
fication as  a  basis  for  identification.  Essentials  of  microtechnique  as  appUed  to  parasites. 

Tropical  Medicine  205.      Protozoology 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  2  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Morphological  study  of  protozoan  parasites  of  man  and  animals. 

Tropical  Medicine  206.      Introduction  to  medical  entomology 

Two  half-days  a  week.  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  studies  on  arthropod  vectors  of  human  disease.  Detailed 
study  of  taxonomy.  Emphasis  on  biology,  control  of  disease  vectors,  and  the  relationship  of  the 
diseases  to  the  vectors. 

Tropical  Medicine  207.     Special  studies  in  medical  entomology 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Research  in  medical  entomology  or  special  work  in  the  identification  of  mosquitoes  or  other  arthropod 

vectors  of  disease. 

Tropical  Medicine  208.     Arthropod  morphology 

Two  half-days  a  week  to  be  arranged.     3  pts. 

External  and  internal  morphology  of  arthropods,  with  special  reference  to  those  of  medical  im- 
portance. Microtechnique  as  apphed  to  arthropods. 
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Tropical  Medicine  209.      Identification  of  mosquitoes 

One  half -day  a  week  to  be  arranged.     1  pt. 

Conferences  and  laboratory.  Intensive  study  of  the  taxonomy  of  adult  and  larval  mosquitoes. 

Tropical  Medicine  210.     Special  studies 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Research  on  various  clinical,  epidemiological,  and  laboratory  phases  of  helminthology  and  proto- 
zoology. The  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
makes  available  clinical  and  diagnostic  material  on  patients  with  various  parasitic  infections. 
Techniques  of  diagnosis. 

Tropical  Medicine  212.     Tropical  medicine,  clinical 

Full  time  for  eight  weeks  in  the  summer.     10  pts. 

Given  in  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  School  of  Medicine.  Clinical  and  laboratory  studies  on 
patients  with  various  tropical  diseases.  Visits  to  endemic  areas  to  study  at  first  hand  the  epidemiology 
and  control  of  these  diseases.  Clinical  observations  on  patients  with  cosmopolitan  diseases  such  as 
tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  and  the  like,  to  follow  their  course  under  tropical  conditions. 

Tropical  Medicine  214.     Malariology 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Lectures,  clinical  studies,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work  on  malaria  in  man  and  mosquito, 
and  methods  of  control.  The  biology  and  classification  of  mosquitoes  that  transmit  the  disease.  Visits 
to  field  projects.  Engineering  methods  of  mosquito  eradication  and  control.  Exercises  in  mapping, 
surveying,  drainage,  dusting,  oiling,  and  screening. 


Admission 


Requirements  for  admission  vary  with  the  program  of  study  chosen  and  are  given 
on  pages  17-24.  M.P.H.  and  M.S.  candidates  (with  the  exception  of  M.S.  candi- 
dates in  nutrition)  are  admitted  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  in 
September.  Admission  at  another  time  requires  the  special  permission  of  the 
Director  of  the  School. 

The  admission  of  any  student  depends  primarily  on  his  preparation  and  intellec- 
tual capacity,  but  it  also  rests  upon  judgments  of  his  character  and  health. 

ADMISSION   PROCEDURE 

Application  forms  and  information  on  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  applying 
may  be  obtained  from  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine, 

600  West  168th  Street,  New  York  32,  N.Y. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

To  be  awarded  a  Columbia  degree,  a  student  must  complete  at  least  one  aca- 
demic }^ear  of  full-time  work  at  Columbia  University.  No  advanced  standing  for 
previous  experience  or  instruction  wUl  be  granted  that  would  shorten  the  residence 
requirements  for  any  degree. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Under  exceptional  circumstances,  a  student  may  be  permitted  to  register  as  a 
special  student.  His  status  may  subsequently  be  changed  to  that  of  degree  candidate 
on  reapplication  to  the  Director  of  the  School,  but  he  may  not  receive  more  than 
10  points  of  credit  toward  a  degree  for  work  done  as  a  special  student  on  a  part- 
time  basis. 

TRAINEESHIP   PROGRAMS 

The  School  cooperates  with  the  traineeship  program  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  in  offering  advanced  programs  in  biostatistics,  several  phases  of  adminis- 
trative and  community  psychiatry,  epidemiology,  parasitology  and  tropical  medi- 
cine, and  public  health  nutrition  (Institute  of  Nutrition  Sciences). 

Traineeships  are  available  through  the  Public  Health  Service  for  persons  wishing 
to  enter  the  public  health  field  in  almost  all  categories  except  nursing,  which  has  a 
special  traineeship  program  separately  awarded  by  the  School. 


Registration  and  Expenses 


►  REGISTRATION 

Students  are  required  to  report  personally  at  the  administrative  office  of  the 
School  at  the  beginning  of  each  autumn  and  spring  term.  Registration  dates  are 
given  in  the  Academic  Calendar  at  the  end  of  this  bulletin. 

Each  student  arranges  his  program  of  courses  in  consultation  with  an  adviser  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  each  term.  Adjustments  may  be  made  before  the  opening  of 
each  quarter.  Delayed  registration  or  registration  for  residency  at  other  than  the 
usual  time  is  subject  to  University  rules  regarding  penalty  fees. 

REGULATIONS 

Each  person  whose  registration  has  been  completed  will  be  considered  a  student 
of  the  University  during  the  term  for  which  he  is  registered  unless  his  connection 
with  the  University  is  officially  severed  by  withdrawal  or  otherwise.  No  student 
registered  in  any  school  or  college  of  the  University  shall  at  the  same  time  be  regis- 
tered in  any  other  school  or  college,  either  of  Columbia  University  or  of  any  other 
institution,  without  the  specific  authorization  of  the  dean  or  director  of  the  school 
or  college  of  the  University  in  which  he  is  first  registered. 

The  privileges  of  the  University  are  not  available  to  any  student  until  he  has  com- 
pleted his  registration.  Since,  under  the  University  statutes,  payment  of  fees  is  part 
of  registration,  no  student's  registration  is  complete  until  his  fees  have  been  paid. 
No  student  is  permitted  to  attend  any  University  course  for  which  he  is  not  officially 
registered  unless  he  has  been  granted  auditing  privileges.  No  student  may  register 
after  the  stated  period  unless  he  obtains  the  written  consent  of  the  proper  dean  or 
director. 

ATTENDANCE   AND   LENGTH    OF    RESffiENCE 

The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  each  Columbia  degree  is  one  academic 
year  of  full-time  course  work  completed  at  Columbia.  A  student  who  wishes  to  earn 
both  a  master's  degree  and  a  doctorate  from  Columbia  should  accordingly  be  aware 
that  any  advanced  standing  awarded  for  graduate  work  completed  elsewhere  wiU 
not  reduce  the  minimum  residence  required  for  obtaining  both  degrees. 

Students  are  held  accountable  for  absences  incurred  owing  to  late  enrollment. 
Any  student  whose  religious  duties  conflict  at  any  time  with  academic  requirements 
should  apply  to  his  dean  or  director  for  an  equitable  solution. 

A  student  in  good  standing  may,  for  reasons  of  weight,  be  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  by  the  dean  or  director  of  the  division  of  the  University  in  which  he  is 
registered. 
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ACADEMIC  DISCIPLINE 

The  continuance  of  each  student  upon  the  rolls  of  the  University,  the  receipt  by 
him  of  academic  credits,  his  graduation,  and  the  conferring  of  any  degree  or  the 
granting  of  any  certificate  are  strictly  subject  to  the  disciplinary  powers  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  is  free  to  cancel  his  registration  at  any  time  on  any  grounds  which  it 
deems  proper.  The  disciplinary  authority  of  the  University  is  vested  in  the  President 
and,  subject  to  his  reserved  powers,  in  the  dean  of  each  faculty  and  the  director  of 
the  work  of  each  administrative  board. 


►  FEES 

Tuition  and  the  comprehensive  fee  are  payable  semiannually  in  advance  by  all 
full-time  students  and  semiannually  or  at  registration  for  each  quarter  by  part- 
time  students.  The  student  health  and  hospital  fee  is  paid  annually  by  all  full-time 
students  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  If  fees  are  paid  after  the  last  day  ol 
registration  (see  the  Academic  Calendar),  a  late  fee  of  $6.00  will  be  imposed. 

The  following  fees,  prescribed  by  statute,  are  subject  to  change  at  any  time  a1 
the  discretion  of  the  Trustees : 

COMPREHENSIVE   FEE 

For  each  autumn  or  spring  term  for  a  program  of: 

Less  than  twelve  points  $25.0C 

Twelve  or  more  points  50.0C 

With  the  proviso  that  in  no  instance  shall  the  amount  of  the  combined 

comprehensive  fee  and  tuition  be  less  than  50.0C 

Registration  as  engaged  only  in  research,  per  term  50. OC 

For  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  hospital  administration 

program,  per  quarter  25. OC 

For  the  twelve-month  administrative  residency  50.0C 

TUITION 

For  all  autumn-term  and  spring-term  courses,  per  point  49.0C 

With  the  proviso  that  the  fee  for  a  full-time  program,  per  term,  is  737.5C 
For  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  hospital  administration 

program,  per  quarter  368.7f 

For  the  twelve-month  administrative  residency  300. OC 

STUDENT  HEALTH  AND  HOSPITAL  FEE 

For  all  full-time  students,  for  the  academic  year  (see  below)  50.0C 

RESEARCH   INSTRUCTION   FOR  THE   DOCTORATE 

A  candidate  for  the  Dr.P.H.  or  Ph.D.  degree  who  enrolled  as  a  graduate  studen' 
in  the  University  for  the  first  time  in  September,  1959,  or  thereafter  will  be  chargec 
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$525,  payable  at  the  time  he  applies  for  certification  of  candidacy.  This  charge 
is  made  in  order  that  the  University  may  recover  the  instruction  and  supervisory 
costs  of  research  for  the  higher  degrees,  costs  which  are  not  defrayed  by  the 
University's  income  from  tuition. 


APPLICATION  FEES  AND  LATE  FEES 


Application  for  admission  $15.00 

Renewal  of  application  for  a  degree  (see  below)  1.00 

Late  registration  6.00 

Late  application,  or  late  renewal  of  application,  for  a  degree  5.00 


FIELD   TRIPS 

Sponsoring  agencies  and  students  should  be  prepared  to  meet  expenditures  for 
field  trips,  which  may  amount  to  as  much  as  $75  for  the  year. 

WITHDRAWAL  AND  ADJUSTMENT  OF  FEES 

A  student  in  good  academic  standing  who  is  not  subject  to  discipline  will  always 
be  given  an  honorable  discharge  if  he  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  University.  If  he 
is  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  his  parent  or  guardian  must  first  give  consent  in 
writing  to  the  Director. 

The  comprehensive  fee,  the  student  health  and  hospital  fee,  application  fees, 
special  fees,  and  late  fees  are  not  refundable.  If  a  student  withdraws  from  the 
School,  a  partial  return  of  the  tuition  that  has  been  paid  may  be  authorized  by 
the  Registrar.  When  a  rebate  is  allowed,  it  will  be  reckoned  from  the  day  upon 
which  the  Registrar  receives  written  notice  from  the  student. 

STUDENT  HEALTH  AND   HOSPITAL  FEE 

The  student  health  and  hospital  fee  is  used  to  pay  the  annual  premium  of  the 
Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New  York  for  hospital  insurance  and  to  pay  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  student  health  service.  A  student  who  already  carries  hospital 
insurance  will  be  charged  $7.28. 

Daily  oJBBce  hours  are  held  by  the  Student  Health  Service,  Room  2-220,  Vander- 
bilt  Clinic.  Members  of  the  health  service  are  available  to  attend  ill  students  in 
Bard  Hall  or  at  home  if  they  live  near  the  Medical  Center. 

Each  student  of  the  School  who  requests  it  will  be  given  a  thorough  annual 
medical  examination. 

APPLICATION  OR  RENEWAL  OF  APPLICATION   FOR  A  DEGREE 

A  candidate  for  a  degree  must  file  application  by  the  date  specified  in  the 
Academic  Calendar.  If  the  degree  is  not  earned  by  the  next  regular  time  for  the 
issuance  of  diplomas  subsequent  to  the  date  of  filing,  the  application  may  be  re- 
newed for  a  fee  of  $1.00.  The  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  degrees  are  awarded 
three  times  a  year — in  October,  February,  and  June.  The  Ph.D.  degree  is  awarded 
whenever  the  candidate  completes  the  requirements. 
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PERSONAL  EXPENSES 

The  University  advises  each  student  to  open  an  account  in  one  of  the  local  banks 
as  soon  as  he  arrives  in  New  York  City.  Since  it  often  takes  as  long  as  three  weeks 
for  the  first  deposit  to  clear,  he  should  cover  his  immediate  expenses  by  bringing 
with  him  travelers'  checks  or  a  draft  drawn  on  a  local  bank. 

Tuition  and  room  rent  may,  of  course,  be  paid  by  check,  and  any  excess  will 
be  refunded  to  the  student  after  the  check  has  cleared. 


►  LOANS  TO  STUDENTS 

A  student  who  is  interested  in  applying  for  a  loan  should  first  consult  his  adviser 
or  the  Ofl&ce  of  Financial  Aid,  Columbia  University,  New  York  27,  N.Y.,  which- 
ever is  more  convenient.  By  doing  so,  he  will  avoid  applying  for  loans  from 
inappropriate  sources  and  will  therefore  save  considerable  time  and  effort. 

A  loan  fund  for  students  in  hospital  administration  has  been  provided  through 
the  generosity  of  the  Kellogg  Foundation. 

Loans  are  also  available  from  the  University,  from  certain  state  loan  funds,  and 
from  the  federal  government  (National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program).  There 
is  also  a  plan  for  deferred  payment  of  tuition  and  room  charges.  For  further 
information,  consult  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 


►  HOUSING 

BARD  HALL 

Bard  Hall,  the  residence  for  students  of  the  Medical  School,  is  about  three 
blocks  from  the  School.  It  is  eleven  stories  high,  with  three  additional  stories  in 
the  north  wing,  and  occupies  a  site  overlooking  Riverside  Park  and  the  Hudson 
River.  The  facilities  of  the  Hall  include  lounging  rooms,  a  cafeteria  and  griUroom, 
a  gymnasium,  squash  courts,  and  a  swimming  pool.  The  second  and  third  floors  are 
reserved  for  women  students.  Rooms  not  taken  by  medical  students  are  available  to 
students  in  the  School.  Those  interested  should  apply  as  early  as  possible. 

Rates  for  rooms  range  from  $450  to  $600  for  the  academic  year  of  thirty-six 
weeks.  Room  application  blanks  and  further  information  concerning  rates  will  be 
furnished  on  request  by  the  Bard  Hall  Office,  50  Haven  Avenue,  New  York  32, 
N.Y. 

OTHER   UNIVERSITY   RESIDENCE   HALLS 

Booklets  describing  the  University  residence  halls  on  the  Momingside  campus 
and  application  blanks  for  rooms  may  be  obtained  (for  men)  from  the  Men's  Resi- 
dence Halls  Office,  125  Livingston  Hall,  Columbia  University,  New  York  27,  N.Y., 
or  (for  women)  from  the  Johnson  Hall  Office,  411  West  116th  Street,  New  York 
27.  Rates  for  the  academic  year  are  $250  to  $475  for  men  and  $285  to  $525  for 
women.  Optional  prepaid  board  plans  are  available  in  the  men's  residence  halls.  In 
Johnson  Hall,  the  residents  are  required  to  take  breakfast  and  dinner  there  at  a  cost 
of  $400  for  the  academic  year.  AH  rates  are  subject  to  change. 
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In  Woodbridge  Hall,  at  431  Riverside  Drive,  are  one-bedroom,  furnished  apart- 
ments, which  are  rented  for  a  twelve-month  period  to  married  graduate  students. 
The  rates  range  from  $1,260  to  $1,620  a  year,  including  utilities.  For  further  infor- 
mation and  application  forms  write  the  Residence  Halls  Office,  125  Livingston  Hall. 

OFF-CAMPUS   HOUSING 

Students  who  wish  to  live  off  campus  should  write  or  call  at  the  Registry  of  Off- 
Campus  Accommodations,  115  Livingston  Hall,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
27,  for  an  information  sheet  which  describes  the  services  rendered  by  the  Registry. 

International  House,  a  privately  owned  student  residence  near  the  Momingside 
campus,  has  accommodations  for  about  five  hundred  graduate  students,  both  foreign 
and  American.  Rates  for  the  academic  year  are  $350  to  $580.  To  be  eligible  for 
admission  a  student  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  old  and  must  be  registered 
for  a  minimum  of  twelve  points  or  for  a  program  of  full-time  research.  Address  the 
Committee  on  Admissions,  International  House,  500  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  27. 

The  King's  Crown  Hotel,  420  West  116th  Street,  near  the  campus,  is  owned  by 
the  University.  It  provides  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates  for  relatives  and 
quests  of  members  of  the  University. 


►  OTHER  SERVICES  AND  FACILITIES 

All  students  enrolled  in  the  School  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  facilities  of 
the  main  campus  at  Broadway  and  116th  Street  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Medical 
Z!enter. 

The  Student  Handbook,  which  is  distributed  in  the  School  office  at  registration, 
yives  complete  details  about  the  Ubraries,  recreational  sports,  religious  activities,  and 
student  employment  available  on  the  Momingside  Campus,  as  weU  as  the  resources 
>f  New  York  City  that  students  can  enjoy  at  little  expense. 


Facilities  for  Study 

►  THE  COLUMBIA-PRESBYTERIAN  MEDICAL  CENTER 

A  permanent  affiliation  between  Columbia  University  and  Presbyterian  Hospital 
was  established  in  1921.  The  two  institutions  in  conjunction  with  several  others  are 
now  housed  on  the  plot  of  land  given  to  Columbia  University  and  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital by  Mrs.  Stephen  V.  Harkness,  extending  from  West  165th  Street  to  West  168th 
Street  and  from  Broadway  to  Riverside  Park,  comprising  about  twenty  acres.  The 
Medical  Center  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1928. 

In  addition  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
the  following  institutions  are  parts  of  the  Medical  Center:  School  of  Dental  and' 
Oral  Surgery,  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine,  School  of. 
Nursing,  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women,  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  Babies  Hospital,  Neuro-  j 
logical  Institute,  New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Hospital,  New  Yorkj 
Orthopaedic  Hospital,  Institute  of  Cancer  Research,  Washington  Heights  District  i 
Health  Center,  and  Francis  Delafield  Hospital.  ' 

For  further  information  consult  the  bulletin  of  the  College  of  Physicians  andi 
Surgeons.  i 

LIBRARY 

The  Medical  Library  occupies  parts  of  the  three  lower  floors  in  the  College  build- 
ing. It  provides  current  literature  (both  books  and  journals)  for  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, and  it  aids  in  research  through  interlibrary  loans  and  through  its  unique 
bibliographic  service. 

The  library  contains  approximately  245,000  volumes  of  books  and  journals,  some 
5,000  pamphlets,  and  about  2,000  slides  on  the  history  of  medicine.  More  than 
3,500  periodicals  are  received  regularly.  A  professional  library  staff  is  available  to 
aid  students,  faculty,  and  research  workers  in  the  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
nursing,  public  health,  and  the  hospitals  of  the  Medical  Center. 

The  libraries  on  Momingside  Heights,  containing  some  three  million  volumes,  are 
open  to  all  students.  The  main  collection  is  housed  in  Butler  Library,  while  special 
and  departmental  collections  are  located  in  various  other  buildings  on  the  campus. 
They  include  collections  on  biology,  chemistry,  engineering,  physics,  psychology, 
sociology,  and  other  subjects  related  to  public  health  and  supplement  the  special 
collections  available  in  the  Medical  Library.  Books  may  be  borrowed  for  home  use. 

The  Medical  Library  is  open  Monday  through  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  10  p.m.: 
Saturday,  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.;  and  Sunday,  12  m.  to  5  p.m.  during  the  academic  year. 
All  other  libraries  post  the  hours  they  are  open. 

For  a  nominal  fee  student  memberships  are  available  in  the  New  York  Academ) 
of  Medicine  Library  at  103rd  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Such  memberships  provide 
loan  privileges  and  use  of  the  library  during  the  evening  hours. 
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SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND  ORAL  SURGERY 

The  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  offers  opportunities  for  students  of  the 
School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  interested  in  research  and 
practice  in  the  dental  aspects  of  pubUc  health.  After  the  student  has  completed  the 
required  courses  in  the  School,  he  may  elect  special  lecture,  clinical,  laboratory,  and 
seminar  courses  in  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery. 

WASHINGTON   HEIGHTS  DISTRICT  HEALTH  CENTER 

This  Center  serves  as  headquarters  of  an  administrative  district  of  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health.  According  to  the  Census  of  1957,  the  population  of  the 
area  served  is  280,981.  Here  the  Department  of  Health  provides  clinics  in  tubercu- 
losis, nutrition,  venereal  diseases,  dentistry,  tropical  diseases,  and  certain  aspects  of 
child  hygiene.  An  active  health-education  program  is  in  progress,  and  public  health 
nurses  representing  both  official  and  voluntary  agencies  are  available  at  the  Center. 

The  cooperative  agreement  between  the  City  of  New  York  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, whereby  the  public  health  problems  and  practices  of  its  services  in  the  Cen- 
ter are  made  available  for  research  and  study,  and  the  cooperation  between  the 
School  staff  and  the  operating  health  agencies  provide  an  unusually  productive  and 
complete  facility. 

►  DEPARTMENTS  OF  HEALTH 

NEW  YORK  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  provided  through  the  District  Health  Center,  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Health  has  by  tradition  been  most  cooperative  in  makijig 
its  vast  public  health  activities  available  for  study  by  visitors  and  students  from  for- 
eign countries  and  by  students  located  in  this  city.  The  over-all  administration  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  of  its  contained  bureaus  is  so  comprehensive  and  the 
amount  of  diversity  of  services  is  such  as  to  provide  graduate  students  with  a  unique 
opportunity  for  observation  and  experience. 

The  Department's  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Clinic,  which  is  in  the  same  build- 
ing as  the  School,  makes  its  continuing  supply  of  laboratory  specimens  available  to 
students,  and  from  it  come  cases  valuable  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  tropical 
diseases.  A  close  relationship  between  the  staff  of  the  clinic  and  that  of  the  School 
is  of  mutual  benefit  in  research,  teaching,  and  service. 

WESTCHESTER   COUNTY   DEPARTMENT  OF   HEALTH 

The  County  of  Westchester  (New  York)  generously  makes  available  its  facilities, 
especially  the  County  Health  Department,  for  field  observation  and  special  studies 
by  graduate  students.  These  facilities,  within  reasonable  commuting  distance  of  the 
School,  provide  a  suburban  and  semi-rural  atmosphere  in  which  students  may  ob- 
serve or  participate  in  the  health  services  provided  by  a  well-organized  and  well- 
staffed  health  department  and  the  official  and  voluntary  agencies  related  to  it. 
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STATE  AND  OTHER  LOCAL  DEPARTMENTS  OF  HEALTH 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  and  the  New  Jersey  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  have  been  cordially  cooperative  in  making  their  facilities  available 
for  graduate  students,  as  have  been  many  other  health  departments,  such  as  those  of 
Nassau  county  and  the  city  of  Yonkers,  New  York.  This  extra-metropoUtan  type  of 
experience  is  particularly  valuable  for  students  who  will  in  the  future  work  in  com- 
paratively small  communities,  and  it  permits  the  observation  of  specialized  services, 
such  as  those  for  tuberculosis  and  venereal  diseases,  in  nonurban  environments. 

Several  cooperative  research  projects  are  conducted  on  a  variety  of  public  health 
problems  with  the  help  of  a  number  of  health  departments.  An  example  is  a  series 
of  epidemiologic  studies  of  cardiovascular  diseases  fostered  by  a  special  committee 
representing  field  agencies  and  the  faculty  of  the  School. 

►  FIELD  TRAINING  FOR  COMMUNITY  PSYCHIATRY 

Supervised  training  for  community  and  social  psychiatry  is  offered  through 
placements  in  several  field  settings.  The  placements  provide  the  trainee  with 
supervised  experience  in  various  aspects  of  this  subspecialty,  including  community 
planning;  organization  and  coordination  of  psychiatric  facilities;  and  patterns  of 
psychiatric  care  in  general  hospitals,  public  mental  hospitals,  and  specialized 
psychiatric  hospitals.  There  are  also  placements  where  the  trainee  can  learn  the 
theory  and  practice  of  interprofessional  collaboration  and  the  skills  he  needs  in 
order  to  act  as  psychiatric  consultant  for  and  mental  health  educator  of  physi- 
cians who  are  not  psychiatrists,  social  workers,  nurses,  teachers,  and  the  like. 
The  range  of  placements  also  includes  learning  techniques  of  research  method- 
ology and  program  evaluation  in  both  clinical  and  basic  psychiatric  research. 
Field  placements  are  individually  selected  and  depend  upon  the  trainee's  interests, 
background,  and  career  objectives. 

Placements  in  1961-1962  included:  (1)  the  Columbia  Presbyterian  Medical 
Center — clinical,  administrative,  and  research  opportunities  within  the  Department 
of  Psychiatry  and  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine; 

(2)  the  school  sequence — the  Bank  Street  College  of  Education,  the  Fieldston 
Schools,  and  selected  programs  within  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education; 

(3)  social  agencies — the  Louise  Wise  Services;  (4)  community  planning  and 
organization  at  the  governmental  level — the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Mental  Hygiene,  Community  Services  Division,  and  the  New  York  Community 
Mental  Health  Board;  (5)  psychiatric  units  in  general  hospitals — Mount  Sinai 
Hospital,  Montefiore  Hospital,  and  the  Jacobi  Hospital  (Albert  Einstein  College 
of  Medicine);  (6)  psychiatric  hospitals — ^the  Dutchess  County  Unit  of  the  Hud- 
son River  State  Hospital  and  the  Central  Islip  State  Hospital;  (7)  residential 
treatment  centers  for  children — the  Henry  Ittleson  Center  for  Child  Research  and 
the  Wiltwyck  School  for  Boys;  and  (8)  the  Yale  University  Law  School. 
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ORGANIZATIONS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  WHICH  COOPERATE 
IN  THE  TEACHING  PROGRAM 


GOVERNMENTAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

United  Nations 

United  States  Public  Health  Service 

[nterstate  Sanitation  Commission 
Mew  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health 
N^ew  York  State  Department  of  Health 
hJew  York  State  Department  of  Labor 
L^ew  York  State  Department  of  Mental 

Hygiene 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health 
Puerto  Rico  Health  Department 
Virgin  Islands  Department  of  Health 

\lbany  County  Department  of  Health 
Bergen  County  Sewer  Authority 
[Dolimibia  County  Department  of  Health 
Massau  County  Community  Mental  Health 

Board 
*>Jassau  Health  Department 

Rensselaer  County  Health  Department 


Rockland  County  Health  Department 
Westchester  County  Community 

Mental  Health  Board 
Westchester  County  Health  Department 

Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 

Children's  Court,  Domestic  Relations 

Court 
Glens  Falls  District  Health  Department 
Hackensack  Water  Company 

Long  Beach  Department  of  Public  Works 
New  York  City  Community  Mental 

Health  Board 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
New  York  City  Department  of  Welfare 
New  York  City  Youth  Board 
Schenectady  Department  of  Health 
Yonkers  Health  Department 
Youth  House,  Bronx,  New  York 


INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Associa-      Johnson  and  Johnson 
tion  Lederle  Laboratories 

Jitemational  Business  Machines  Corpora- 
tion 


VOLUNTARY  SOCIAL  AND   HEALTH  AGENCIES 


Mbany  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Associa- 
tion 

\ltro  Workshops,  Inc. 

American  Heart  Association 

American  Cancer  Society 

\merican  Public  Health  Association 

Bergen  County  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association 

Brooklyn  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Asso- 
ciation 

Central  Medical  Group  of  Brooklyn 

Citizen's  Committee  for  Children  of  New 
York  City,  Inc. 

Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York, 
Inc. 

Fountain  House  Foundation,  Inc. 


Group  Health  Dental  Insurance,  Inc. 
Health  Insurance   Plan   of   Greater   New 

York 
Henry  Ittleson  Center  for  Child  Research 
Henry  Street  Settlement 
Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Hebrews  of 

New  York 
Jewish  FamUy  Service  Association 
Louise  Wise  Services 

National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis 
National  Health  Council 
National  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 

Adults 
National  Tuberculosis  Association 
New  York  Hotel  Trades  Council  and  Hotel 

Association  Health  Center 
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New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Asso- 
ciation 

Queensboro  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Asso- 
ciation 


State  Charities  Aid  Association 
Staten  Island  Mental  Health  Center 
Westchester  County  Medical  Society 


CLINICS,   HOSPITALS,  AND  SCHOOLS 

Aluminum  Mining  Company  Hospital, 
Moengo,.  Surinam 

Bank  Street  College  of  Education 

Beekman-Downtov,Ti  Hospital 

Belle\'ue  Hospital 

Bureau  of  Child  Guidance,  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education 

Child  Development  Center 

Dav  Hospital  and  Brooklyn  After-Care 
Clinic  of  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Hygiene 

Englewood  Hospital 

Ethical  Culture  Schools 

Flower  and  Fifth  Avenue  Hospital 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Hospital 

Goldwater  Memorial  Hospital 

Grasslands  Hospital 

Guggenheim  Dental  Clinic 

Hillside  Hospital,  Glen  Oaks,  New  York 

Hospital  for  Joint  Diseases 

Hudson  River  State  Hospital 

Hunterdon  Medical  Center,  Flemington, 
New  Jersey 

The  Institute  of  Living,  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut 

Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled 

Jacobi  Hospital,  Bronx  Municipal  Hospital 
Center 


Kips  Bay  Health  Center,  Well  Baby  Chnic, 

New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
Letchworth  Village 
Lutheran  Mission  Hospital,  Zor  Zor, 

Liberia 
Margaret  Hague  Maternity  Hospital 
Mary  Imogene  Bassett  Hospital 
Methodist  Hospital  of  Brooklyn 
Montefiore  Hospital 
Moimt  Sinai  Hospital 
New  York  Hospital,  Westchester  Division 
New  York  Infirmary 
New  York  State,  University  of.  College  of 

Medicine 
New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and 

Hospital 
PoUy  MiUer  Child  Care  Center 
Presbyterian  Hospital 
Princeton  Hospital 
Puerto  Rico,  University  of.  School  of 

Medicine 
Rip  Van  Winkle  Clinic,  Hudson,  New  York 
Riverside  Hospital 
Roosevelt  Hospital 
St.  Luke's  Hospital 
WUtwyck  School  for  Boys 
Woman's  Hospital 


MUSEUM 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History 


Academic  Calendar  1962-1963 


AUTUMN   TERM 

!ept     4-7      Tuesday  through  Friday,  and  September  12,  Wednesday.       Preori- 
entation  sessions  for  students  who  are  notified  to  attend. 
10-11     Monday-Tuesday.     Registration,  including  payment  of  fees.* 

13  Thursday.      First  quarter  begins. 

13-19  Thursday- Wednesday.     Orientation  period. 

20  Thursday.     Start  of  regular  class  schedule. 

4ov     6  Tuesday.     Election  Day.  Holiday. 

12  Monday.     Registration  for  special  students  for  the  second  quarter. 

14  Wednesday.     First  quarter  ends. 

15  Thursday.     Second  quarter  begins. 
22-25  Thursday-Sunday.     Thanksgiving  Holidays. 

)ec      3  Monday.     Last  day  for  filing  application,  or  renewal  of  application, 

for  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  degrees  to  be  awarded  in  February.f 

24  Monday,  through  January  6,  1963,  Sunday.      Christmas  holidays. 

Ian    24-25     Thursday-Friday.     Registration,  including  payment  of  fees,  for  the 
spring  term.* 
26  Saturday.     Second  quarter  ends. 

SPRING  TERM 

Ian    28  Monday.     Third  quarter  begins. 

Aar      1  Friday.     Last  day  for  filing  application,  or  renewal  of  application, 
for  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  degrees  to  be  awarded  in  June.f 

1 8  Monday.     Registration  for  special  students  for  the  fourth  quarter. 

23  Saturday.     Third  quarter  ends. 

25  Monday.  Fourth  quarter  begins. 
\pr  12-14  Friday-Sunday.  Easter  holidays. 
\Aay  25  Saturday.     Fourth  quarter  ends. 

30  Thursday.     Memorial  Day.     Holiday. 

COMMENCEMENT 

lune     2  Sunday.     Baccalaureate  Service. 

4  Tuesday.     Award  of  degrees 


1  Thursday.     Last  day  for  filing  application,  or  renewal  of  application, 

for  the  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  degrees  to  be  awarded  in  October. t 


*  Students  allowed  to  register  after  the  period  specified  must  pay  a  late  fee. 
i"  Students  who  file  application  after  this  date  must  pay  a  late  fee. 


1.  BABIES  HOSPITAL 

2.  PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL 
N.Y.  ORTHOPAEDIC  HOSPITAL 
SLOANE  HOSPITAL 

SQUIER  UROLOGICAL  CLINIC 

3.  HARKNESS  PAVILION 

4.  POWER  HOUSE 

5.  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS 
AND  SURGEONS 

6.  VANDERBILT  CLINIC 
SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND 
ORAL  SURGERY 


7.  N.Y.  CITY  DEPT.  OF  HEALTH 
SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND 

ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

8.  INSTITUTE  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY 

9.  MAXWELL  HALL 

10.  NEUROLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

11.  N.Y.  STATE  PSYCHIATRIC  INSTITUTE 

12.  BARD  HALL 

13.  HARKNESS  MEMORIAL  HALL 

14.  FRANCIS  DELAFIELD  HOSPITAL,  N.Y.C 

15.  PAULINE  A.  HARTFORD 
MEMORIAL  CHAPEL 


To  Reach  the  Medical  Center:  By  subway,  the  Washington  Heights  Express  of 
the  IND  Eighth  Avenue  or  the  Van  Cortland  Park  train  of  the  IRT  Seventh 
Avenue.  By  bus,  Fifth  Avenue  Bus  #4  or  #5.  By  car,  the  Westside  Highway  exit 
at  the  George  Washington  Bridge.  Parking  faciUties  are  available  at  West  164th 
Street  and  Fort  Washington  Avenue. 
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Officers  of  the  School 


jrayson  Kirk,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.     President  of  the  University 

Lawrence  H.  Chamberlain,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.     Vice  President  of  the  University 

acques  Barzun,  Ph.D.     Dean  of  Faculties  and  Provost  of  the  University 

H.  Houston  Merritt,  M.D.     Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Medical  Affairs;  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine 

iay  E.  Trussell,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Associate  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  (Public 
Health);  Director  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine 

PROFESSORS  EMERITI 
3ion  R.  East,  D.D.S.     Professor  Emeritus  of  Dental  Public  Health  Practice 
iarry  S.  Mustard,  M.D,,  LL.D.     Professor  Emeritus  of  Public  Health  Practice 

►  OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

DIVISION  OF  BIOSTATISTICS 

fohn  W.  Fertig.     Professor  of  Biostatistics 

A.B.,  Ursinus,  1931;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1935 

^illian  R.  Elveback.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

A.B.,  Minnesota,  1941;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1955 

Head,  Biostatistics  Unit,  Division  of  Epidemiology,  Public  Health  Research  Institute  of  New  York  City 

^.gnes  P.  Berger.     Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

Ph.D.,  Budapest,  1939;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1944 

Eluth  Z.  Gold.     Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

A.B.,  Hunter,  1941;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1943;  Ph.D.,  1960 

(\ndre  Oedayrajsingh  Varma.     Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

M.D.,  Paramaribo  (Surinam),  1950;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1960 

Phyllis  B.  Michelsen.     Associate  in  Biostatistics 

A.B.,  Barnard,  1949;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1952 

^eal  W.  Chilton.     Research  Associate  in  Biostatistics 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1939;  D.D.S.,  New  York  University,  1943;  M.P.H.,  Columbia, 
1946 

i\.  Joseph  Dresner.     Instructor  in  Biostatistics 

A.B.,  New  York  University,  1948;  M.S.,  1958;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1959 

Shirley  deB.  Sternberg.     Instructor  in  Biostatistics 

A.B.,  Hunter,  1939;  M.A.,  New  York  University,  1957;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1959 


4  OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Alex  Tytiin.     Assistant  in  Biostatistics 

B.S.,  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1943;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1961 

Senior  Statistician,  Bureau  of  Records  and  Statistics,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

LECTURERS 

Carl  L.  Erhardt,  B.B.A.,  Sc.D.  Director,  Bureau  of  Records  and  Statistics,  New 
York  City  Department  of  Health 

Schuyler  G.  Kohl,  M.D.,  M.S.,  Dr.P.H.  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  anc 
Gynecology,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Medicine,  Brooklyn, 
New  York 

John  E.  Silson,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  Medical  Director,  Revlon,  Incorporated,  New  York 
City 

Louis  Weiner,  E.  E.  Assistant  Director  of  Statistics,  New  York  City  Department  o) 
Health 

DIVISION  OF  COMMUNITY  PSYCHIATRY 

Viola  W.  Bernard.     Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry 
B.S.,  New  York  University,  1933;  M.D.,  Cornell,  1936 

Marvin  E.  Perkins.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 
(Community  Psychiatry) 

A.B.,  Albion,  1942;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1946;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1956 
Commissioner  of  Mental  Health  Services,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Madeleine  Lay  Earl.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine  (Psychiatric 
Social  Work) 
A.B.,  Adelphi,  1922;  Diploma,  New  York  School  of  Social  Work.  1924 

David  S.  Sanders.     Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry 
A.B.,  Columbia,  1945;  M.D.,  Long  Island,  1949;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1959 

Archibald  R.  Foley.     Associate  in  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Queen's  (Canada),  1943;  M.D.,  CM.,  1947;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1962 

Henry  A.  Davidson.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1925;  M.D.,  Jefferson,  1928;  M.Sc.,  Pennsylvania,  1931 
Superintendent,  Essex  County  Overbrook  Hospital,  Cedar  Grove,  New  Jersey 

Robert  C.  Hunt.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  Westminster,  1925;  M.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1931 

Director,  Hudson  River  State  Hospital,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

Louis  Linn.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania,  1934;  M.D.,  Rush,  1938 

Attending  Psychiatrist,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Francis  J.  O'Neill.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  Vermont,  1929;  M.D.,  1932 

Director,  Central  Islip  State  Hospital,  Central  Islip,  New  York 


LECTURER 


Daniel  J.  Doran.     Business  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner,  New  York  State  Depart 
ment  of  Mental  Hygiene,  Albany,  New  York 
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DIVISION  OF  EPIDEMIOLOGY 

E.  Gumey  Clark.     Professor  of  Epidemiology 

A.B.,  Vanderbilt,  1927;  M.D.,  1931;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1936;  Dr.P.H.,  1944 

Ernest  M.  Gruenberg.     Professor  of  Psychiatry  (Epidemiology) 

M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1941;  M.P.H.,  Yale,  1949 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  New  York  City 

John  P.  Fox.     Adjunct  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.S.,  Haverford,  1929;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1936;  M.D.,  1936;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1948 
Chief,  Division  of  Epidemiology,  Public  Health  Research  Institute  of  New  York  City 

George  L.  Saiger.     Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.S.,  Vermont,  1945;  M.D.,  1948;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1951;  Dr.P.H.,  1955 

Morton  D.  Schweitzer.     Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1929;  Ph.D.,  1934 

I 

Frances  R.  Gearing.     Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.S.,  Vermont,  1936;  M.D.,  1940;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1957 

Anna  C.  Gelman.     Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
I     A.B.,  Hunter,  1932;  M.P.H.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1934 

[Harold  T.  Fuerst.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

A.B.,  ComeU,  1929;  M.D.,  Jefferson,  1933;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1958 
I     Director,  Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

W.  D.  Mortimer  Harris.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1930;  M.D.,  Bordeaux,  1936;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1957 
;     Chief,   Division  of  Epidemiology  and  Diagnosis,  Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases,  New  York  City 
j     Department  of  Health 

Ralph  F.  Sikes.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

Ph.B.,  Yale,  1931;  M.D.,  1935;  M.P.H.,  1941 
Commissioner  of  Health,  Yonkers,  New  York 

Robert  B.  UUian.     Research  Associate  in  Epidemiology 

A.B.,  Harvard,  1954;  M.D.,  1958 

[Lawrence  Bergner.     Instructor  in  Epidemiology 

A.B.,  Brooklyn,  1952;  M.D.,  New  York  University,  1956;  M.P.H.,  California,  1959 

Director,  Student  Health  Research  Training  Program,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

tiyman  M.  Gold.     Assistant  in  Epidemiology 

M.D.,  Columbia,  1949 

Family  Physician,  Health  Insurance  Plan,  Yorkville  Medical  Group,  New  York  City 

Beulah  A.  Learnard.     Assistant  in  Epidemiology 

A.B.,  Barnard,  1958;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1960 

Lynn  Perry.     Assistant  in  Epidemiology 

B.S.,  Hunter,  1952;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1960 
LECTURERS 

Jacques  M.  May,  M.D.     Head,  Department  of  Medical  Geography,  American 
Geographical  Society,  New  York  City 

red  B.  Rogers,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine,  Temple  Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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Louis  Schneider,  M.D.     Tuberculosis  Clinician,  New  York  City  Department  a 
Health 

Milton  Terris,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Head,  Chronic  Disease  Unit,  Division  of  Epidi 
miology.  Public  Health  Research  Institute  of  New  York  City 

DIVISION  OF  MEDICAL  CARE  ADMINISTRATION 

Ray  E.  Trussell.     Joseph  R.  DeLamar  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Iowa,  1936;  M.D.,  1941;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1947 

Jerome  Pollack.     Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1940 

Edward  A.  Suchman.     Adjunct  Professor  of  Medical  Sociology 

A.B.,  Cornell,  1936;  M.A.,  1937;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1947 
Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  Cornell  University 

Clement  C.  Clay,     Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1927;  M.D.,  CM.,  McGill,  1932 

Jack  Elinson.     Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1937;  M.A.,  George  Washington,  1946;  Ph.D.,  1954 

Frank  W.  Van  Dyke.     Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 
A.B.,  Union  College,  1939;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1954 

Martin  Cherkasky.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Temple,  1932;  M.D.,  1936 

Director,  Montefiore  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Emanuel  Hayt.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

LL.B.,  Brooklyn  Law  School,  1927 
Counselor  at  Law,  New  York  City 

Joseph  M.  Pisani.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Fordham,  1938;  M.D.,  New  York  University,  1942 

Medical  Director,  Union  Family  Medical  Fimd,  Hotel  Industry  of  New  York  City 

Eugene  D.  Rosenfeld.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicint 

A.B.,  Colorado,  1939;  M.D.,  1943 

Hospital  and  Health  Service  Consultant,  New  York  City 

Charles  G.  Roswell.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  St.  John's,  1934;  LL.B.,  1938 

Director,  Training,  Research,  and  Special  Studies  Division,  United  Hospital  Fund,  New  York  City 

Raymond  P.  Sloan.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

L.H.D.  (hon.),  Colby,  1946;  LL.D.  (hon.),  St.  Lawrence,  1954 
Chairman,  Editorial  Board,  The  Modern  Hospital 

Donald  B.  Straus.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Harvard,  1938;  M.B.A.,  1940 

Consultant  and  Labor  Arbitrator,  New  York  City 

Harold  Baumgarten,  Jr.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine  (Co 
tinuation  Education) 

A.B.,  Willamette,  1946;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1956 

Virginia  M.  Brown.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Boston,  1947;  M.N.,  Yale,  1950;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1955 
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Milton  C.  Maloney.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  AUcgheny,  1935;  M.D.,  Temple,  1939;  M.Sc,  1949;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1957 

Fernando  G.  Torgerson.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  North  Dakota  State  Teachers  (Minot),  1939;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1956 

Fulius  A.  Katzive.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

M.D.,  Ohio  State,  1930 

Director,  Bureau  of  Hospital  Review  and  Planning,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany, 

New  York 

Mildred  A.  Morehead.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

M.D.,  Columbia,  1943;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1948 

Associate  Director,  Special  Research,  Montefiore  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Charlotte  F.  MuUer.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

M.A.,  Columbia,  1942;  Ph.D.,  1946 

George  A.  SUver.     A djunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania,  1934;  M.D.,  Jefferson,  1938;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1948 
Chief,  Division  of  Social  Medicine,  Montefiore  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Alonzo  S.  Yerby.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  Chicago,  1941;  M.D.,  Meharry,  1946;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1948 

Executive  Director,  Medical  Care  Services,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Dean  F.  Davies.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Wooster,  1939;  M.S.,  Western  Reserve,  1941;  Ph.D.,  1943;  M.D.,  1945 

Associate  Professor  of  Chronic  Diseases,  School  of  Hygiene  and  Pubhc  Health,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Baltimore,  Maryland 

rheresa  J.  Herlihy.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  New  York  University,  1942;  M.S.S.,  Smith,  1945 

[rving  Silverman.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Brooklyn,  1948;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1950;  M.P.H.,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1962 

Fosephine  J.  Williams.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr,  1933;  M.A.,  Radcliffe,  1935;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1949 

William  C.  Thomas,  Jr.     Instructor  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  Utah,  1942;  M.S.,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1962 

Paul  R.  Torrens.     Instructor  in  Administrative  Medicine 

M.D.,  Georgetown,  1958;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1962 

Research  Associate,  Department  of  Medicine,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

fohn  L.  Colombotos.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1949;  M.A.,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1961 

Sherwin  Z.  Goodblatt.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Providence,  1958;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1961 

Sally  E.  Knapp.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Adelphi,  1940;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1944;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1953 

Mathan  Lefkowitz.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Union,  1949;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1954 

R.aymond  C.  Lerner.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Queens,  1946;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1949;  M.P.H.,  1962 
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Regina  Loewenstein.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Barnard,  1936;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1937 

Dane  M.  Long.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Yale,  1955;  M.P.H.,  California,  1960 

Chang-Jih  Yang.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.B.A.,  Soochow  (China),  1939 
LECTURERS 

Sister  Anthony  Marie,  B.B.A.     Administrator,  The  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  of  the 
City  of  New  York 

George  Baehr,    M.D.     Special  Medical  Consultant,  Health  Insurance  Plan  of 
Greater  New  York 

Alvin  J.  Binkert,  A.B.     Executive  Vice  President,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New 
York  City 

John  J.  Bourke,  M.D.     Assistant  Commissioner,  Division  of  Hospital  Review  and 
Planning,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New  York 

Peter  R.  Bozzo.     Purchasing  Agent,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Ellsworth  R.  Browneller,  M.D.,  M.S.     Administrative  Director,  Geisinger  Medical 
Center,  Danville,  Pennsylvania 

J.   Campbell  Butler.     President,   Group  Hospital  Service,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  New 
York 

J.  Douglas  Colman,  M.E.     President,  Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New  York, 
New  York  City 

Paul  M.  Densen,  D.Sc.     Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York  City  Department  o) 

Health 
Benjamin  G.  Dinin,  M.D.     Director,  Grasslands  Hospital,  Valhalla,  New  York 

Caldwell  B.  Esselstyn,  M.D.     Executive  Director,  Rip  Van  Winkle  Clinic,  Hudson, 

New  York 
Pearl  R.  Fisher,  R.N.     Administrator,  Thayer  Hospital,  Waterville,  Maine 

Harry  C.  F.  Gifford,  M.S.     Executive  Director,  Springfield  Hospital,  Springfield 
Massachusetts 

Morrell  Goldberg,  A.B.     Executive  Director,  Beth-El  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  Nev, 

York 

Irving  Gottsegen,  M.S.     Associate  Director,  Montefiore  Hospital,  New  York  Cit) 
George  W.  Graham,  M.D.,  CM.     Director,  Ellis  Hospital,  Schenectady,  New  Yori 

Edward  V.  Grant.     Administrator,  Hunterdon  Medical  Center,  Flemington,  Nev 

Jersey 
Jonathan  Hayt,  LL.B.     Counselor  at  Law,  New  York  City 
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Harry  O'N.  Humbert,  B.C.S.     Associate  Vice  President,  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New 
York  City 

John  W.  Kauflfman.     Administrator,  Princeton  Hospital,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Richard  N,  Kerst,  A.B.     Assistant  Vice  President,  Assistant  Treasurer,  and  Assistant 
Secretary,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Abraham  M.  Kleinman,  M.D.     Hospital  Director,  Veterans  Administration  Hos- 
pital, Bronx,  New  York 

John  T.  Kolody,  M.S.     Associate  Director,  St.  Barnabas  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Dorothy  L.  Kurtz,  A.B.     Medical  Record  Librarian,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New 
York  City 

Robert  J.  Mangum,  LL.B.,  M.P.A.     Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  Hospitals 

Reo  J.  Marcotte,  M.D.,  M.B.A.     Director,  Mount  Auburn  Hospital,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 

Harold  V.  Maybee,  A.B.     Managing  Director,  Group  Hospital  Service,  Inc.,  Wil- 
mington, Delaware 

Jack    Masur,    M.D.     Assistant  Surgeon   General,    U.S.   Public  Health   Service, 
Bethesda,  Maryland 

Carl  M.  Metzger.     President,  Hospital  Service  Corporation  of  Western  New  York, 
Buffalo,  New  York 

E.  Alliene  Mosso,  M.A.     Director  of  Dietetics,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

John  J.  Nelan.     Laundry  Supervisor,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Bissell  B.  Palmer,  D.D.S.     President,  Group  Health  Dental  Insurance,  Inc.,  New 
York  City 

Ralph  L.  Perkins,  M.S.     Administrative  Officer,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 
pital, Staten  Island,  New  York 

Matthew  Radom,  M.A.     Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Management,  Uni- 
versity College,  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

Peter  Rogatz,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Deputy  Director,  Montefiore  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Anthony  J.  J.  Rourke,  M.D.     Hospital  Consultant,  New  Rochelle,  New  York 

Harvey  Schoenfeld,  M.B.A.     Director,  Barnert  Memorial  Hospital,  Paterson,  New 
Jersey 

Martin  E.  Segal.     Consultant,  Welfare,  Health,  and  Pension  Programs,  New  York 
City 

iSam  Shapiro,  B.S.     Director,  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Health  Insurance 
Plan  of  Greater  New  York 

Joseph  E.  Snyder,  M.D.     Assistant  Vice  President,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York 

City 
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Martin  R.  Steinberg,  M.D.,  M.Med.Sc.     Director,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York 
City 

David  W,  Stewart,  A.B.     Managing  Director,  Rochester  Hospital  Service  Corpora- 
tion, Rochester,  New  York 

Joseph  V.  Terenzio,  LL.B.,  M.S.     Director,  Brooklyn  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Dale  K.  TuUer.     Assistant  Vice  President,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Martin  S.  Ulan,  M.S.     Administrator,  Hackensack  Hospital,  Hackensack,  New 
Jersey 

Randolph  A.  Wyman,  M.D.     Supervising  Medical  Superintendent,  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, New  York  City 

INSTITUTE   OF   NUTRITION   SCIENCES 

W.  Henry  Sebrell,  Jr.     Robert  R.  Williams  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

M.D.,  Virginia,  1925 

Elmer  L.  Severinghaus.     Special  Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 

A.B.,  Wisconsin,  1916;  M.A.,  1918;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1921 

Richmond  K.  Anderson.     Adjunct  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

A.B.,  ComeU  (CoUege),  1929;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern,  1934;  M.D.,  1937;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1948 
Associate  Director  for  Natural  and  Medical  Sciences,  The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  New  York  City 

Oswald  A.  Roels.     Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.S.,  Louvain,  1940;  M.S.,  1942;  Ph.D.,  1944 

Mary  E.  R.  Bal.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

A.B.,  Toronto,  1931;  M.A.,  1934;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1942 

Moises  Behar.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

M.D.,  San  Carlos,  1949;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1960 

Director,  Institute  of  Nutrition  of  Central  America  and  Panama,  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala 

George  J.  Christakis.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition        \ 

A.B.,  New  York  University,  1949;  M.D.,  New  York  Medical  College,  1954;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1961;  i 
M.P.H.,  1961  I 

Director,  Bureau  of  Nutrition,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  ! 

Sami  A.  Hashim.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.S.,  Beirut,  1950;  M.S.,  1952;  M.D.,  Buifalo,  1955 

Chief,  Laboratory  for  Metabolic  and  Nutritional  Research,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Marian  E.  Trout.     Assistant  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.S.,  Wheaton,  1948 


LECTURERS 

Louis  B.  Dotti,  M.A.,  Ph.D.     Chemist,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Charles  N.  Prey,  M.S.,  Ph.D.     Consultant  in  Food  Technology,  New  York  City   • 

Robert   S.   Goodhart,   M.D.,   Med.Sc.D.     Scientific  Director,  National  Vitamin' 
Foundation,  New  York  City  \ 

Bernard  L.  Oser,  M.S.,  Ph.D.     President  and  Director,  Food  and  Drug  Research 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  Maspeth,  New  York 
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SJevin  S.  Scrimshaw,  Ph.D.,  M.D.  Professor  of  Nutrition  and  Head,  Department 
of  Nutrition,  Food  Science,  and  Technology,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Carnbridge,  Massachusetts;  Consulting  Director,  Institute  of  Nutrition 
of  Central  America  and  Panama,  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala 

DIVISION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  MEDICINE 
.eonard  J,  Goldwater.     Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

A.B.,  Michigan,   1924;  M.D.,  New  York  University,   1928;  Med.Sc.D.,   1937;  M.S.,  Columbia,   1941 

Morris  B.  Jacobs.     Associate  Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1926;  Ph.D.,  New  York  University,  1931 

\rthur  C.  Ladd.     Assistant  Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

A.B.,  Kansas,  1936;  M.D.,  1939;  M.I.H.,  Harvard,  1959 

Morris  Kleinfeld.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

A.B.,  Baylor,  1938;  M.D.,  1938 

Director,  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene,  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor,  New  York  City 

iany  Gilbert.     Instructor  in  Occupational  Medicine 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1939 

Industrial  Hygienist,  New  York  Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

LECTURERS 

rhomas  F.  Nevins,  Jr.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  Plant  Physician,  Esso  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, Bayway,  New  Jersey 

Sidney  B.  Weinberg,  M.D.  Assistant  Medical  Examiner,  City  of  New  York  Office 
of  the  Chief  Medical  Examiner 

Benjamin  Werne,  LL.B.,  J.S.D.     Counselor  at  Law,  New  York  City 

DIVISION  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATION 
jeorge  Rosen.     Professor  of  Public  Health  Education 

B.S.,  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1930;  M.D.,  Berlin,  1935;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1944;  M.P.H., 
1947 

rving  S.  Shapiro.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Education 

B.S.,  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1938;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1941;  Ph.D.,  1954 
Director,  Health  Education  Division,  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York 

LECTURERS 

Jorace  H.  Hughes,  A.B.  Director  of  Public  Information,  Maternity  Center  Asso- 
ciation, New  York  City 

!ol  S.  Lifson,  M.A,,  M.P.H.  Director,  Health  Education,  National  Tuberculosis 
Association,  New  York  City 

rleyer  J.  Plishner,  M.P.H.  Executive  Director,  Queensboro  Tuberculosis  and 
Health  Association,  New  York 

'idward  WeUin,  Ph.D.,  M.S.  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity, New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 
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DIVISION  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  PRACTICE 
Herman  E.  Hilleboe.     A djunct  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.S.,  Minnesota,  1927;  B.M.,  1929;  M.D.,  1931;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1935 

Commissioner  of  Health,  State  of  New  York 

Margaret  W.  Barnard.     Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

A.B.,  Smith,  1917;  M.D.,  ComeU,  1923;  Dr.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1935 

Arthur  Bushel.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Dental  Public  Health  Practice 

A.B.,  Brooklyn,  1940;  D.D.S.,  Columbia,  1943;  M.P.H.,  1947 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner,  and  Director,  Bureau  of  Dentistry,  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Health 

George  James.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1937;  M.D.,  Yale.  1941;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1945 
Commissioner,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Albert  J.  Beckmann.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 
A.B.,  ComeU,  1938;  M.S.,  North  Carolina,  1941;  M.D.,  Wake  Forest.  1945 

Gloria  L.  A.  Dammann.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nursing 

B.S.,  Catholic  University,  1945;  M.P.H.,  Pittsburgh.  1959 

Elinor  F.  Downs.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

A.B.,  Smith,  1933;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1937;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1952 

Eric  R.  Osterberg.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice  (Continuation 
Education) 

A.B.,  Upsala,  1941;  M.D.,  Jefferson,  1944;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1960 

Michael  Antell.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

M.D.,  Long  Island,  1926;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1939 

District  Health  OfiBcer,  Washington  Heights  Health  District,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Robert  E.  Rothermel.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

M.D.,  Temple,  1935;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1941 

Training  Officer,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

LECTURERS 

Franklyn  B.  Amos,  M.D.,  M.P.H,     Director,  Office  of  Professional  Training,  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New  York 

David  B.  Ast,  D.D.S.,  M.P.H.     Director,  Bureau  of  Dental  Health,  New  Yorl 

State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New  York 

Leona  Baumgartner,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.  Assistant  Administrator,  Agency  for  In^ 
ternational  Development,  Human  Resources,  and  Social  Development,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State 

William  A.   Brumfield,  Jr.,   M.D.,  M.P.H.     Commissioner,   Westchester  Count} 
Department  of  Health,  New  York 

Donald  G.  Dickson,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Commissioner,  Rockland  County  Departmen 
of  Health,  New  York 

William  R.  Donovan,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Regional  Health  Director,   White  Plain, 
Regional  Office,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health 
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Jack  J.  Goldman,  M.D.,  M.P.H,     First  Deputy  Commissioner,  Westchester  County 
Department  of  Health,  New  York 

Joseph  H.  Kinnaman,  M.D.,  M.P.H,     Commissioner,  Nassau  County  Department 
of  Health,  New  York 

Granville  W.  Larimore,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New  York 

Berwyn  F.  Mattison,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Executive  Director,  The  American  Public 
Health  Association,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

Grace  M.  McFadden,  R.N.,  M.A.,  M.P.H.     Director,  Bureau  of  Public  Health 
Nursing,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

DIVISION  OF  SANITARY  SCIENCE 
A.lvin  R,  Jacobson.     Associate  Professor  of  Sanitary  Science 

B.S.,  North  Dakota,  1935;  M.S.,  1937;  Ph.D.,  Iowa,  1941 
LECTURERS 

Harvey  R.  Cohen,  B.S.,  Ch.E.,  M.S.     Engineer,  Great  Neck,  New  York 

I 

John  W.  H.  Rehn,  Ph.D.     District  Public  Works  Office,  Third  Naval  District,  New 

York  City 

DIVISION  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE 
Harold  W.  Brown.     Professor  of  Parasitology 

A.B.,  Kalamazoo,  1924;  M.S.,  Kansas  State,  1925;  Sc.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,   1928;  M.D.,  Vanderbilt, 
1933;  Dr.P.H.,  Harvard,  1936;  L.H.D.  (hon.),  Kalamazoo,  1945;  LL.D.  (hon.),  Puerto  Rico,  1954 

jCathleen  L.  Hussey.     Associate  Professor  of  Parasitology 

A.B.,  Mt.  Holyoke,  1930;  M.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  1932;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1940 

loger  W.  Williams.     Associate  Professor  of  Medical  Entomology 

B.S.,  lUinois,  1939;  M.S.,  1941;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1947 

Xarl  H.  Franz.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine 

B.S.,  Northwestern,  1938;  B.S.M.,  1941;  M.D.,  1942 

Medical  Director,  Firestone  Plantations  Company  Hospitals  and  Medical  Services,  Harbel,  Liberia 

ioward  B.  Shookhoff.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1930;  M.D.,  1933 

Physician-in-charge,  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Vlary  C.  Dunn.     Research  Associate  in  Tropical  Medicine 

B.S.,  Winthrop,  1945;  M.S.,  Michigan,  1947;  Ph.D.,  Georgia,  1957 

Cermit  G.  Dwork.     Instructor  in  Tropical  Medicine 

'    A.B.,  Columbia,  1932;  M.D.,  1936 

Clinic  Physician,  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

wan  D.  Guicherit.     Instructor  in  Tropical  Medicine 

M.D.,  Surinam  Government  Medical  School,  1942;  M.D.,  Amsterdam,  1952;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1948 
Chief  Physician,  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  Paramaribo,  Surinam 
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Max  M.  Sterman.     Instructor  in  Tropical  Medicine 

M.D.,  Columbia,  1919 

Public  Health  Physician  (Epidemiology),  Division  of  Tropical  Diseases,  Bureau  of  Preventable  Dis- 
eases, New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Allen  Yarinsky.     Instructor  in  Parasitology 

B.S.,  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1951;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1953;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina,  1961 
Chief,  Parasitology  Section,  Bureau  of  Laboratories,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 
Eileen  H.  Daly.     Assistant  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University 
Louise  Gerold,  M.A.     Administrative  Assistant 


School  of  Public  Health 
and  Administrative  Medicine 

The  School  is  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Columbia  University  and  shares 
in  the  research  and  teaching  resources  of  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center 
and  affiliated  hospitals  and  clinics.  It  is  fortunate  in  also  being  able  to  utilize  the 
large  number  of  extramural  public  health,  hospital,  medical  care,  and  prepayment 
facilities  and  organizations  in  and  around  New  York  City.  Collectively,  these  re- 
sources and  affiliations  make  it  possible  to  provide  graduate  students  with  unusually 
:omplete  and  diversified  experience  in  the  health  field,  embracing,  for  example,  the 
general  organization  and  administration  of  official  and  nonofficial  public  health  and 
nedical-care  agencies;  programs  in  industrial  hygiene  and  occupational  medicine; 
:he  application  of  biostatistics  and  survey  research  methods;  the  clinical  and  epi- 
lemiologic  aspects  of  disease;  and  clinical  and  laboratory  material  in  parasitology. 
Topical  diseases,  and  medical  entomology. 

The  School  offers  a  complete  curriculum  leading  to  advanced  degrees  in  the 
:heory  and  practice  of  public  health  and  administrative  medicine  in  their  several 
ispects,  and  provides  leadership  and  guidance  for  graduate  students  who  desire  to 
io  advanced  work  both  in  the  public  health  sciences  and  the  individual  and  social 
ispects  of  public  health  problems,  and  in  hospital  organization  and  medical  care. 
;ts  facilities  are  also  utilized  by  other  divisions  of  the  University  to  supplement  their 
)rograms.  It  extends  to  the  lay  public  through  existing  channels  of  popular  educa- 
ion  the  benefits  of  reliable  information  on  the  protection  and  development  of 
luman  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease,  as  specifically  directed  in  the  will  of  the 
ate  Joseph  R.  DeLamar,  through  which  the  founding  of  the  School  was  financially 
nade  possible. 

The  School  also  fulfills  the  function  of  a  department  of  preventive  and  adminis- 
rative  medicine  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  It  provides  instruction 
n  biostatistics,  parasitic  diseases,  preventive  and  administrative  medicine,  forensic 
aedicine,  and  medical  jurisprudence,  as  well  as  in  a  wide  variety  of  electives 
hroughout  the  four  years  of  undergraduate  medical  education.  Required  courses 
ind  electives  are  described  in  more  detail  in  the  bulletin  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
ind  Surgeons. 

Changing  emphases  in  health  problems  and  developments  in  methods  of  studying 
nd  meeting  the  needs  engendered  are  reflected  in  the  programs  of  study  offered 
nd  the  activities  of  the  School  in  research  and  community  service.  The  courses  of 
tistruction  deal  primarily  with  the  problems  and  practices  of  public  health  and 
dministrative  medicine  as  they  exist  in  the  United  States,  but  instruction  is  also 
elated  to  the  ecology  of  other  countries  and  includes  concepts  and  principles  of 
miversal  significance.  The  essential  unity  of  the  health  field  and  the  cooperative 
haracter  of  the  work  are  indicated  by  the  many  basic  courses  that  are  common  to 
tie  various  curricula. 
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Public  health  and  medical  services  in  this  country  are  undergoing  a  rapid  evolu- 
tion which  will  eventually  make  available  to  the  entire  population  modem,  high- 
quality  health  services  of  every  description.  While  it  is  not  possible  or  necessary  to 
predict  the  exact  forms  and  methods  of  medical  care  in  the  future,  there  are  certain 
well-defined  indications  of  the  direction  in  which  health  services  are  moving.  These 
various  trends  point  clearly  to  considerable  modifications  of  the  methods  and  plans 
of  administering  the  facilities,  personnel,  and  programs. 

Broad  problems  must  be  evaluated  and  studied  if  adequate  community-wide 
health  services  and  hospitalization  programs  are  to  be  carried  out  effectively:  the 
improvement  and  expansion  of  outpatient  services;  the  more  effective  use  of  home 
medical  care;  the  development  of  adequate  laboratory,  diagnostic,  and  therapeutic 
units  properly  located  to  serve  all  areas  regardless  of  population  density;  the  recog- 
nition of  necessary  specialization  and  of  the  grouping  of  skills  and  talents  of  special- 
ists into  various  forms  of  group  practice;  the  rapidly  developing  trend  toward  pre- 
payment insurance  for  medical  and  hospital  expenses;  the  pronounced  influence  of 
preventive  medicine  on  programs  of  federal,  state,  and  voluntary  agencies,  as  well 
as  on  the  medical  and  dental  professions;  and  the  necessary  training  of  competent 
personnel  in  all  phases  of  hospital,  medical,  and  public  health  programs. 

Administrative  medicine  at  Columbia  includes  the  following  major  fields: 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION:  (a)  official  agencies  at  all  government  levels; 
(b)  voluntary  health  agencies;  (c)  international  public  health  administration. 

MEDICAL  CARE  administration:  (a)  general  hospitals;  (b)  psychiatric  hospitals  and 
clinics;  (c)  other  medical  care  facilities;  (d)  prepayment  plans;  (e)  in-planl 
occupational  health  departments. 

The  School  trains  administrative  personnel  who  are  prepared  to  assume  majoi 
responsibilities  and  provides  opportunities  for  fundamental  research  in  all  the  fieldj 
named  above.  The  scope  and  character  of  the  programs  in  administration  make  pos-; 
sible  a  comprehensive  appraisal  of  the  needs  and  problems  of  public  health  ad- 
ministration and  of  hospitals,  health  services,  medical  care  plans,  and  occupationa 
health  plans,  and  contribute  to  the  development,  utilization,  and  coordination  ol; 
community-wide  programs  in  the  entire  area.  ; 


►  A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  SCHOOL 


Columbia  University  was  founded  in  1754.  It  was  established  as  King's  College 
by  a  royal  grant  of  George  II,  King  of  England,  "for  the  Instruction  of  Youth  in  th( 
Learned  Languages  and  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences."  The  Revolutionary  War  in 
terrupted  its  program,  but  in  1784  it  was  reopened  as  Columbia  College.  In  19  L 
the  title  was  changed  to  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

King's  College  organized  a  medical  faculty  in  1767  and  was  the  first  institution  u 
the  North  American  Colonies  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  course 
Instruction  in  medicine  was  given  until  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  1784  an  act  was  passed  making  Columbia  College  in  the  City  of  New  York  th 
successor  of  King's  College,  and  instruction  was  resumed  in  the  academic  depart 
ment.  Eight  years  later  the  Medical  Faculty  was  re-established,  and  in  1814  it  wa 
merged  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  an  independent  training  insti 
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tution.  In  1860  by  agreement  between  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University  and  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  latter  became  the  Medical  Department 
of  Columbia  College.  The  connection  was  only  a  nominal  one,  however,  until  1891, 
when  the  College  was  incorporated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  University. 

The  Trustees  of  Columbia  University,  on  May  2,  1921,  established  an  Institute  of 
Public  Health  under  the  Medical  Faculty,  and  provided  for  its  maintenance  from 
the  income  of  the  DeLamar  Endowment  Fund  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
will  of  Joseph  R.  DeLamar.  Memory  of  this  generous  gift  is  perpetuated  through 
the  creation  of  the  DeLamar  Professorship  of  Public  Health  Practice  and  the 
DeLamar  Professorship  of  Administrative  Medicine. 

By  action  of  the  Trustees  the  designation  "Institute"  was  changed  to  that  of 
"School"  of  Public  Health  as  of  July  1,  1945,  and  on  July  1,  1955,  the  designation 
"School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine"  became  effective. 


Programs  of  Study 


The  School  offers  programs  of  full-time  study  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Public  Health,  Doctor  of  Public  Health,  and  Master  of  Science  in  administrative 
medicine,  biostatistics,  hospital  administration,  nutrition,  and  parasitology.  Courses 
usually  required  of  degree  candidates  are  summarized  on  pages  26-27. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  also  be  earned  in  administrative  medi- 
cine, biostatistics,  nutrition,  and  parasitology.  Work  toward  this  degree,  although 
pursued  under  the  guidance  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  School,  is  under  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  degree  through- 
out the  University.  Accordingly,  all  Ph.D.  candidates  register  in  the  Graduate  Facul- 
ties of  the  University:  candidates  in  biostatistics  under  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matical Statistics;  other  candidates,  under  designated  subcommittees.  The  general 
requirements  for  the  degree  are  given  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Graduate  Faculties.  Per- 
sons who  are  considering  application  to  the  Ph.D.  program  should  consult  the 
Director  of  the  School. 

Courses  given  by  the  School  are  conducted  only  during  the  academic  year  from 
September  to  June,  and  there  are  no  evening  classes.  This  does  not  apply  to  the 
Program  of  Continuation  Education,  which  offers  non-degree  courses  throughout 
the  year  for  persons  working  professionally  in  public  health  and  hospital  administra- 
tion (see  page  25  for  further  details). 

The  School  also  gives  part  of  the  graduate  program  in  maternity  nursing,  which 
is  conducted  jointly  with  the  Department  ojf  Nursing,  and  cooperates  with  the 
School  of  Architecture  in  a  joint  program  for  graduate  students  in  planning  and 
design  of  hospital  and  related  health  facilities. 

PREORIENTATION   PROGRAM 

The  Admissions  Committee  may  require  a  student  to  attend  preorientation  ses- 
sions, which  are  held  between  September  9  and  13,  in  accounting,  biostatistics, 
medical  background,  and/ or  microbiology,  in  order  to  make  up  deficiencies  in 
his  background.  Formal  notice  of  this  requirement  will  either  accompany  the 
student's  letter  of  acceptance  or  will  be  sent  to  him  during  the  summer  before 
registration.  All  students  who  are  required  to  take  Public  Health  215 — Medical 
background  must  attend  the  preorientation  sessions  on  this  subject,  as  they  are  an 
intrinsic  part  of  the  course. 


ORIENTATION   PROGRAM 

All  new  students  participate  in  a  five-day  orientation  program  which  begins  after 
registration  in  September.  They  are  introduced  to  the  New  York  community,  the 
Medical  Center,  and  the  School,  and  are  given  the  opportunity  to  meet  members  of 
the  faculty  informally.  The  orientation  program  also  includes  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
nature  of  the  conmiunity,  its  health  problems,  and  some  ways  of  dealing  with  them 
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in  order  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  major  areas  of  health  work  with  which  he 
will  be  concerned  throughout  the  academic  year. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 


MASTER  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

This  curriculum  provides  both  a  broad  orientation  to  all  the  responsibilities 
which  present-day  professional  personnel  in  public  health  must  meet  and  a  basic 
background  which  will  promote  continuing  development  and  ability  to  recognize 
and  meet  new  problems.  The  program  requires  for  its  completion  at  least  thirty- 
three  weeks  in  residence  and  one  week  in  the  field.  It  includes  the  study  of  bio- 
statistics,  epidemiology  and  nutrition,  the  principles  of  public  health  practice  and 
health  education,  environmental  health,  social  science  concepts  applicable  to  public 
health,  concepts  and  tools  of  administration,  medical  care  organization,  and  mental 
health.  Integration  of  curriculum  content  in  the  solution  of  public  health  problems 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  basic  course  in  public  health  practice  which  brings  together 
materials  taught  in  other  courses.  The  entire  program  of  study  reflects  a  vitality 
and  awareness  of  current  issues,  since  students  representing  many  disciplines  work 
with  a  resident  faculty  active  in  research  and  community  service  and  with  a  part- 
time  faculty  of  practicing  health  ofiicers  and  other  experts  engaged  in  meeting 
day-to-day  problems.  The  faculty  will  require  additional  field  training  for  candidates 
whose  background  is  inadequate  in  experience.  This  training  may  be  required  before 
admission  or  after  the  completion  of  the  academic  year.  In  the  latter  situation,  the 
degree  will  not  be  awarded  until  after  the  field  training  is  completed. 

Specialization  is  not  possible  during  the  one  year  of  study,  although  there  is  some 
time  in  the  second  term  when  the  student  can  elect  courses  in  his  particular  field  of 
interest.  Students  taking  this  program  in  conjunction  with  special  training  in  nutri- 
tion or  community  psychiatry  wUl  require  more  than  one  year  in  residence.  For 
details  of  these  programs  see  the  programs  in  nutrition  and  in  community  psy- 
chiatry on  later  pages  of  this  bulletin.  An  extended  period  of  study  would  likewise 
be  required  if  the  student  combines  this  program  with  any  of  the  other  fields  of 
specialization  offered  in  the  School,  such  as  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  and  para- 
sitology. 

For  a  selected  number  of  physicians  a  cooperative  residency  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  and  the  School  is  available.  The  student 
emolls  in  the  School  in  September  for  one  term  of  academic  work.  He  begins  a  year 
of  approved  residency  training  in  February.  During  this  year  the  faculty  and  Health 
Department  personnel — both  state  and  local — are  responsible  for  the  supervised 
residency.  At  the  end  of  the  year  of  residency  the  student  returns  for  the  second 
term  of  the  academic  program.  Candidates  who  may  be  interested  should  write  to 
either  the  School  or  the  Office  of  Professional  Training,  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Albany,  New  York. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Master  of  Public  Health  program  must  previously 
have  acquired  professional  status  in  a  field  basic  to  public  health.  Ordinarily  this 
means  that  the  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  medical,  dental,  vet- 
erinary, or  engineering  school. 

Applications  from  biostatisticians,   engineers,   entomologists,   graduate   nurses. 
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health  educators,  nutritionists,  public  administrators,  sanitarians,  social  scientists, 
social  workers,  etc.,  who  hold  an  acceptable  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bache- 
lor of  Arts,  who  have  had  a  number  of  years  of  experience  in  public  health  work, 
and  who  give  promise  of  leadership  in  this  field  will  be  considered  on  their  merits. 
Normally  a  minimum  of  three  years  of  relevant  experience  subsequent  to  the  bac- 
calaureate degree  is  required.  One  year  of  graduate  work  in  a  related  field  may  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  the  three  years'  experience  usually  required.  Evidence  of  per- 
sonal capability  and  fitness  for  pubhc  health  work  is  regarded  as  essential. 
Details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  43. 

DOCTOR  OF  PUBLIC   HEALTH 

The  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health  offers  students  of 
demonstrated  ability  and  scholarship  an  opportunity  to  attain  an  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  field  as  a  whole  and  to  develop  a  greater  proficiency  in  some  particular 
aspect  of  public  health  than  is  practicable  in  the  Master  of  Public  Health  program. 
Persons  completing  this  program  are  prepared  for  teaching,  research,  or  advanced 
administrative  positions. 

The  program  requires  two  or  more  years  to  complete,  including  the  requirements 
for  the  master's  degree.  The  student  must  elect  one  major,  but  not  exclusive,  field  of 
specialization.  Through  intensive  work  in  this  phase  of  public  health,  he  will  famil- 
iarize himself  with  investigative  methods  and  will  demonstrate  his  proficiency  by 
completing  an  acceptable  thesis.  Equally  important,  through  the  advanced  courses 
offered  and  through  conferences  and  guided  library  work,  he  must  acquire  an  un- 
usually complete  grasp  of  principles  essential  in  public  health  work. 

Programs  of  study  are  individually  arranged  to  meet  the  interests  and  potentialities 
of  the  particular  student. 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  program  must  meet  the  following  requirements : 
He  must  possess  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine;  he  must  provide  evidence  of  at 
least  one  year's  internship  in  a  hospital  approved  by  Columbia  University;  he  must 
hold  the  degree  of  Master  of  Public  Health  or  its  equivalent;  and,  as  a  general  rule, ' 
he  must  have  had  satisfactory  experience  in  full-time  public  health  work,  exclusive 
of  the  time  spent  in  obtaining  the  master's  degree. 

The  mere  possession  of  the  qualifications  hsted  above  will  not  necessarily  insure 
acceptance.  Each  candidate's  application  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  under 
whom  major  studies  are  to  be  pursued.  Potentialities  and  record  of  past  accomplish- 
ment in  relation  to  the  objectives  of  the  degree  program  are  given  due  consideration. 

Details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  43. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

MASTER   OF   SCIENCE    IN    HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION 

The  operation  of  modem  hospitals  requires  individuals  with  a  broad  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  administration,  health  goals  and  methods  of  achieving  them, 
business  procedures,  and  medical  care  organization.  Opportunity  for  major  study 
in  this  area  is  afforded  by  the  Master  of  Science  degree  program.  The  student  is 
given  a  foundation  in  the  concepts  and  skills  necessary  to  the  administrator  and 
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also  pursues  specialized  studies  applicable  to  hospital  management,  including  related 
areas  of  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  nutrition,  and  public  health. 

The  curriculum  in  hospital  administration  draws  upon  other  University  facilities 
and  afl&liated  hospitals  and  is  so  organized  as  to  provide  a  central  group  of  subjects 
pertaining  directly  to  hospital  organization  and  administration,  with  supplementary 
instruction  in  the  several  ancillary  fields  mentioned  above.  The  course  of  study  is  of 
approximately  twenty-one  months'  duration,  including  one  academic  year  of  at 
least  thirty-three  weeks  in  full-time  residence,  and  one  week  in  the  field,  and  not 
less  than  one  calendar  year  of  supervised  administrative  residency,  which  may  be 
spent  in  one  hospital  exclusively  or  divided  among  one  hospital  and  other  types  of 
medical  care  facilities.  In  order  to  integrate  fully  the  studies  at  the  University  with 
the  field  experience,  three  quarters  of  academic  residence  (September  through 
March)  are  followed  by  a  twelve-month  residency  period.  This,  in  turn,  is  followed 
by  the  final  quarter  of  academic  study  (April  and  May).  The  School  guides  the  stu- 
dent in  the  selection  of  an  acceptable  residency.  Variations  in  the  time  sequence  are 
made  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  School,  who,  in  addition,  may 
require  more  than  twelve  months  of  residency  experience  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
faculty,  such  additional  work  is  necessary  to  satisfactory  achievement  before  award- 
ing a  degree. 

Applicants  from  medical,  nonmedical,  and  nursing  fields  will  be  considered.  As 
a  minimum,  the  applicant  must  possess  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  a  university  or 
college  approved  by  Columbia  University  and  must  present  evidence  of  having  had 
satisfactory  preparation.  Evidence  of  personal  capability  and  fitness  for  work  in  the 
profession  is  likewise  considered  in  each  case  and  will  be  regarded  as  an  essential  to 
admission.  Some  previous,  relevant  working  experience  is  desirable  but  not  required. 
No  more  than  fifteen  candidates  will  be  admitted  to  the  program. 

Details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  43. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE   IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

Programs  are  individually  arranged,  permitting  the  student  to  develop  a  broad 
background  in  medical  administration.  Various  disciplines  within  the  fields  of  pub- 
lic health,  medical  care,  and  hospital  administration  are  utilized,  and  the  student  is 
guided  in  specialized  studies  which  he  may  select  according  to  his  special  interest, 
academic  background,  and  professional  experience.  The  program  extends  through 
twenty-one  months  with  an  arrangement  of  the  .time  in  academic  residence  and 
administrative  residency  similar  to  that  in  hospital  administration.  The  adminis- 
trative residency  is  chosen  for  its  suitability  for  advanced  study  in  the  application 
of  administrative  techniques  to  medical  care  administration. 

Applicants  for  this  program  must  possess  qualifications  listed  above  for  the 
hospital  administration  program  including  evidence  of  personal  capability  and  fit- 
ness for  this  field  of  work.  The  admission  procedure  is  described  on  page  43. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

A  program  of  study  and  research  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  administrative 
medicine  may  be  pursued  under  a  specially  designated  subcommittee  of  the  Univer- 
sity's Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction.  Essential  training  is  provided  for 
persons  entering  upon  research  careers  in  administrative  medicine  and  for  persons 
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whose  subsequent  careers  in  teaching  or  administration  would  be  benefited  by  re- 
search training. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  program  may  be  considered  from  among  those 
who  already  have  adequate  preparation  in  administrative  medicine  or  public  health 
but  require  a  background  in  one  or  more  other  academic  fields  related  to  their  re- 
search interests,  for  example,  economics,  sociology,  or  social  psychology,  and  among 
those  with  graduate  majors  in  the  social  sciences  who  are  interested  in  a  research 
career  dealing  with  community  health  problems.  A  limited  number  of  assistantships 
are  available  for  candidates  in  this  program. 

Further  information  may  be  secured  from  the  Director  of  the  School. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  COMMUNITY  PSYCHIATRY 

The  Department  of  Psychiatry  and  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Adminis- 
trative Medicine  together  offer  training  programs  in  community  psychiatry  (in- 
cluding public  health,  social,  and  administrative  psychiatry)  for  psychiatrists. 
These  joint  activities  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Divisions  of  Community  Psy- 
chiatry in  the  Department  and  at  the  School,  both  of  which  are  headed  by  the 
same  faculty  member.  Several  closely  interrelated  training  programs  are  offered 
and  are  described  below.  Most  of  the  courses  of  instruction  are  open  only  to 
psychiatrists,  either  as  degree  candidates  or  as  special  students.  Some  of  the  pro- 
grams provide  the  academic  training  required  by  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion for  certification  as  a  mental  hospital  administrator. 


COMBINED  PSYCHIATRIC   RESIDENCY  AND  TRAINING 
IN   COMMUNITY  PSYCHIATRY 

This  four-year  combined  traineeship  permits  concurrent  and  integrated  psychiatric 
and  community  psychiatry  training.  It  leads  to  either  the  Master  of  Public  Health 
or  the  Master  of  Science  degree,  depending  on  the  choice  of  curriculum,  and  satis- 
fies the  psychiatric  residency  requirements  necessary  to  become  eligible  for  examina- 
tion by  the  American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology.  The  first  year  is  mainly 
devoted  to  the  residency  and  the  fourth  year  is  largely  spent  in  supervised  field 
placements  in  community  psychiatry.  However,  some  degree  of  integration  between 
psychiatric  and  public  health  and  community  psychiatry  training  continues  through- 
out the  entire  period.  In  certain  instances,  trainees  may  enter  this  program  with 
advanced  standing  from  previous  training  either  in  psychiatry  or  in  public  health. 


POST-RESIDENCY  TRAINEESHIP  IN   COMMUNITY  PSYCHIATRY  ! 

This  two-year  program  is  open  to  candidates  who  have  completed  three  years  of 
residency  in  psychiatry.  The  training  sequence  includes  fulfillment  of  requirements 
for  either  the  Master  of  Public  Health  or  the  Master  of  Science  degree  concurrently  J 
with  course  work  and  supervised  field  placements  in  community  psychiatry,  which - 
are  arranged  according  to  individual  needs  and  career  objectives.  All  the  resources  of 
both  the  School  and  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  are  available  in  constructing  the! 
total  curriculum. 
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PROGRAM    IN   ADMINISTRATIVE   PSYCHIATRY 

This  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  usually  consists  of  eight 
and  one-half  months  of  academic  work,  and  a  twelve-month  field  project  approved 
by  the  faculty  and  presented  as  a  thesis.  The  eight  and  one-half  months  of  academic 
work  may  be  taken  consecutively,  previous  to  the  project  year,  or  the  project  year 
may  be  undertaken  between  two  terms  of  academic  work.  By  special  arrange- 
ment the  project  requirements  can  be  fulfilled  while  regularly  employed. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

The  courses  in  community  psychiatry  are  also  attended  in  certain  instances  by 
psychiatric  residents  and  by  post-residency  fellows  in  community  psychiatry  (on  a 
part-  or  full-time  basis).  These  one-year  fellowships  do  not  lead  to  a  degree  but  do 
include  field  placements  and  other  individuahzed  training. 

The  courses  for  all  of  these  programs  are  listed  under  "Community  Psychiatry," 
on  page  30.  In  addition,  trainees  may  take  selected  basic  courses  in  public  health 
and  administrative  medicine,  including  hospital  administration. 

The  details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  43. 

►  PROGRAMS  IN  BIOSTATISTICS 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE   IN   BIOSTATISTICS 

The  curriculum  includes  relevant  courses  in  mathematics  and  mathematical 
statistics  given  at  the  Columbia  University  Morningside  Campus  at  116th  Street  and 
courses  in  biostatistics  and  collateral  subjects  in  public  health  given  at  the  School. 
Residence  requirements  vary  with  the  background,  training,  and  experience  of  the 
candidate,  but  cannot  be  less  than  one  academic  year.  The  usual  period  required 
is  eighteen  months. 

Admission  is  based  on  the  qualifications  listed  under  the  Master  of  Science  in 
hospital  administration.  In  addition,  applicants  must  have  completed  adequate 
courses  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences.  See  page  43  for  details  of  the 
admission  procedure. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Advanced  students  in  biostatistics  may  pursue  work  toward  a  Ph.D.  degree  in 
biostatistics  under  the  Department  of  Mathematical  Statistics  of  the  Graduate 
Faculties  in  collaboration  with  the  Division  of  Biostatistics  of  this  School. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  NUTRITION  SCIENCES 

The  Institute  of  Nutrition  Sciences  has  been  created  in  the  School  in  order  to 
utilize  the  unusually  broad  facilities  available  in  the  University,  and  to  cooperate 
with  ofif-campus  organizations — the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  the  Boyce- 
Thompson  Institute  for  Plant  Research,  the  Brookhaven  Laboratory,  and  other 
organizations  and  agencies  in  the  area,  especially  those  affiliated  with  the  United 
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Nations — that  have  an  interest  in  nutritional  problems,  education,  and  research. 

The  increase  in  our  knowledge  of  nutrition  and  related  fields  has  led  to  a 
growing  recognition  of  the  great  importance  of  nutrition  in  public  health.  Nutri- 
tional problems  vary  in  their  nature  and  importance  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
but  they  occur  everywhere.  The  Institute's  program  is  designed  to  meet  the  world- 
wide need  for  people  with  a  knowledge  of  the  cause,  nature,  and  means  available 
for  prevention  of  malnutrition.  This  requires  an  understanding  of  the  world's 
food  supply,  modem  food  technology,  human  nutritional  requirements,  the  nature 
of  deficiency  diseases,  preventive  medicine,  and  the  problems  of  changing  food 
habits.  The  program  of  the  Institute  has  accordingly  been  organized  to  afford 
opportunities  for  fundamental  research  as  well  as  the  training  of  personnel  to 
assume  major  responsibilities  in  public  health  nutrition  and  nutrition  education. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Nutrition 
Sciences  at  this  School.  Application  procedures  are  the  same  as  for  all  other  candi- 
dates (see  page  43). 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE   IN  NUTRITION 

The  curriculum  draws  upon  the  broad  facilities  available  in  the  New  York  area, 
including  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  provides  a  basic  group  of  subjects  in  nutrition 
and  related  public  health  fields.  The  program  of  study  is  of  twelve  months'  duration, 
including  three  months  of  field  work  in  human  nutrition  to  be  arranged  with  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Nutrition  Sciences.  For  details  of  course  requirements 
see  the  Institute  bulletin.  Work  toward  the  degree  should  be  started  in  September. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  for  a  limited  number  of  students  with  special  interest 
in  hospital  dietetics  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree 
in  two  years  while  working  half-time  in  the  dietetics  department  of  St.  Luke's 
Hospital. 

Requirements  for  admission  include  the  same  formal  qualifications  required  for 
the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  hospital  administration  and  satisfactory  preparation 
and  fitness  for  this  field.  See  page  43  for  details  of  the  admission  procedure. 

MASTER  OF  PUBLIC   HEALTH  AND  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE   FOR  PHYSICIANS 

A  special  twenty-one-month  course  for  physicians  covers  the  fuU  requirements  for 
the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree  in  the  first  school  year,  followed  by  twelve 
months  of  intensive  work  in  nutrition  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in 
nutrition.  The  order  of  these  two  courses  may  be  reversed. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Students  must  fulfill  the  residence  and  course  requirements  established  by  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  of  the  University's  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruc- 
tion and  must  complete  the  collateral  courses  required  by  the  School.  See  the  bulletin 
of  the  Graduate  Faculties  for  further  information. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  TROPICAL  MEDICINE 

As  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Columbia  University,  the  School  has  been 
able  to  focus  on  this  subject  an  unusually  large  teaching  staff;  and  because  many 
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persons  with  diseases  peculiar  to  the  tropics  come  to  the  Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical  Center  for  diagnosis  and  treatment,  clinical  material  is  available  through 
this  and  other  hospital  resources. 

The  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health  is  located  in  the  same  building  as  the  School,  and  a  close  relationship  with 
it  provides  both  laboratory  material  and  clinical  cases.  The  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  makes  available  the  assistance  of  some  of  its  staff  members,  its  un- 
usually valuable  insect  collection,  its  models,  laboratories,  and  library  resources.  The 
large  tropic-bom  population  of  New  York  and  the  world-wide  maritime  commerce 
of  this  city  offer  a  rich  field  for  study  and  teaching.  Opportunities  for  clinical  work 
in  tropical  medicine,  as  well  as  research,  can  also  be  arranged  at  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  School  of  Medicine — School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN   PARASITOLOGY 

Candidates  for  major  study  in  parasitology  must  complete  a  number  of  col- 
lateral courses  in  the  School  in  addition  to  the  basic  courses  in  the  subject.  The 
curriculum  may  be  spread  over  sixteen  months  to  permit  students  to  take  required 
courses  in  bacteriology,  immunology,  mycology,  and  clinical  pathology  in  the 
Medical  School.  Admission  to  the  program  is  based  on  the  same  qualifications  re- 
quired for  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  hospital  administration.  In  addition,  the 
applicant  must  have  had  adequate  preparation  in  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics. 
The  admission  procedure  is  described  on  page  43. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Programs  of  study  in  parasitology  leading  to  this  degree  can  be  arranged  under 
the  same  conditions  as  in  nutrition. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  CONTINUATION  EDUCATION 

This  is  a  non-degree  program  of  instruction  carried  on  in  the  fields  of  public 
health  and  hospital  administration. 

The  public  health  aspect  of  the  program  serves  public  health  personnel  chiefly  in 
the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Institutes  are  conducted  on  subjects  of 
current  interest  in  cooperation  with  state  and  local  health  departments. 

The  hospital  administration  program  is  available  to  administrators  throughout 
the  United  States  and,  under  special  circumstances,  from  other  countries.  Two  pro- 
grams are  offered,  one  for  hospital  personnel  seeking  basic  knowledge  of  hospital 
organization  and  management,  the  other  for  advanced  study  of  hospital  problems. 

No  credit  toward  a  degree  is  given  for  these  studies.  Further  information  can  be 
secured  from  the  Director,  Programs  in  Continuation  Education,  at  the  School. 


Required  Courses 

in  the  Degree  Programs 


MASTER  OF  PUBLIC   HEALTH 


1st  Quarter 

2nd  Quarter 

3rd  Quarter 

4th  Quarter 

Admin.  Med. 

201A,  201B,  220 

220 

201C,201D,203 

204,  204A 

Biostatistics 

201 

202 

Epidemiology 

203 

204 

205 

Hosp.  Admin. 

200 

Mental  Health 

201 

201 

203 

203 

Nutrition 

201 

201 

Occup.  Med. 

201 

Public  Health 

204 

,*206,215t     204 

,*  206,2151 

204,*213, 215t     204 

*  207,  214,2 

Pub.  Health  Ed 

201 

201 

Pub.  H.  Prac. 

202 

202 

202 

202 

Sanitary  Sci. 

201 

201 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE   IN   BIOSTATISTICS 

1st  Quarter  2nd  Quarter  3rd  Quarter  4th  Quarter 

Biostatistics  201,203,205,     203,205,206,207        204,208  204,208 

207 
Epidemiology  203  204 

PubUc  Health  215t  215t 

In  addition,  appropriate  courses  in  mathematics  and  mathematical  statistics,  which  are 
given  on  the  Morningside  Campus. 


MASTER  OF   SCIENCE    IN    HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION 


1st  Quarter 

2nd  Quarter 

3rd  Quarter 

4th  Quarter 

Admin.  Med. 

201A,  2016,220 

218,  220 

201C,  201D,  203 

204,  204A 

Biostatistics 

201 

Epidemiology 

206 

Hosp.  Admin. 

201,214 

201,203,205, 
209 

204,  205,  207, 
208,210 

204,  208,  215 

Mental  Health 

201 

201 

203 

203 

Occup.  Med. 

201 

Public  Health 

204,*206,215t 

204,*206,215t 

204,*  215t 

204 

,*207,  214,215t 

In  addition,  HA211 — Administrative  residency. 

•For  students  with  medical  or  related  training,  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty  adviser. 
tRequired  only  of  students  with  nonmedical  backgrounds. 


REQUIRED  COURSES  IN  THE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 
MASTER  OF  SCIENCE   IN   NUTRITION 


27 


Biostatistics 

Epidemiology 

Nutrition 

Public  Health 
Pub.  H.  Ed. 
Pub.  H.  Prac. 


1st  Quarter 
201 


2nd  Quarter 
202 


3rd  Quarter 


IQl 


4th  Quarter 


200,202,216      200,202,203,216     205,206,207,     204,205,206,207, 

208  209 

204,*  215t  204,*  215t  204,*  215t  204,*  215t 

201 

200B 


In  addition,  field  work  for  one  summer  or  the  equivalent. 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE   IN   PARASITOLOGY 


1st  Quarter 

2nd  Quarter 

3rd  Quarter 

4th  Quarter 

Biostatistics 

201 

202 

Epidemiology 
Tropical  Med. 

203 
203,  204 

203,  204 

203, 205 

203, 206 

In  addition,  students  must  take  Tropical  Medicine  208  and  210,  at  times  to  be  arranged, 
and  the  following  courses  which  are  given  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons: 
Medicine  102S;  Microbiology  lOlF  and  105F  (or  Microbiology  151F  and  152F  in  the 
School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery),  and  118T;  and  Public  Health  lOlT. 


OTHER  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

Programs  for  the  Doctor  of  Public  Health  and  for  the  Master  of  Science  in  Ad- 
ministrative Medicine  are  individually  arranged  and  are  therefore  not  included  here. 

♦For  students  with  medical  or  related  training,  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty  adviser. 
tRequired  only  of  students  with  nonmedical  backgrounds. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  or  modify  the  courses  of  instruction 
or  to  change  the  instructors  at  any  time. 


GRADES 

It  is  the  general  policy  of  the  School  to  evaluate  the  student's  over-all  academic 
performance  in  recommending  that  he  be  awarded  a  degree.  Accordingly,  indi- 
vidual course  grades  are  not  reported  to  the  student  until  he  has  completed  all  the 
work  for  his  degree.  He  is  of  course  notified  if  his  over-all  performance  or  his 
performance  in  individual  courses  is  deemed  unsatisfactory  at  any  time. 


INTERDIVISIONAL  COURSES 

Public  Health  203.     Seminar  in  public  health  evaluation 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Review  of  the  basic  principles  and  methods  of  evaluation  in  public  health.  Critical  analysis  of  existLng 
evaluation  studies.  Development  of  special  projects  in  the  evaluation  of  public  health  programs. 

Public  Health  204  I,  I!,  ill,  IV.      Recent  clinical  advances 

Two  hours  a  week.  4  pts.  First,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

Designed  to  give  physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses  up-to-date  information  about  selected  topics  of) 
importance  to  speciaUsts  in  public  health. 
Lectures  and  discussions  by  guest  physicians  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  else- 
where. 

Public  Health  206.      The  community  and  its  health  problems 

Five  hours  of  lecture-discussion  and  demonstration  and  two  hours  of  seminar 
a  week,  first  quarter.  Four  hours  of  lecture-discussion  and  one  and  one-half  hours 
of  seminar  a  week  and  two  half-day  field  trips,  second  quarter.     3  pts. 

Primarily  for  students  in  the  curricula  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Public  Health  and  Master 
of  Science  in  administrative  medicine  and  hospital  administration. 

Development  of  a  general  understanding  of  the  objectives,  scope,  and  interrelationship  of  community 
health  activity  of  all  types  and  sponsorship  in  terms  of  social  organization  and  change.  Integrated 
with  Administrative  Medicine  201,  Epidemiology  203  and  204,  Public  Health  Education  201,  Sanitary 
Science  201,  and  Hospital  Administration  201. 

Public  Health  207.      Public  health  aspects  of  radiation 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations.  A  nontechnical  presentation  of  the  nature  of  ionizing  radiation  and  its 

biological  effects;  uses  in  medicine  and  industry;  prevention  of  injury;  and  governmental  controls 
and  legislation. 

Public  Health  213.      Survey  research  methods 

Three  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Principles  and  procedures  of  survey  research  methods  as  appUed  to  problems  of  public  health  and 
administrative  medicine.  Sampling  in  large  populations,  interviewing  and  other  data-collection  tech- 
niques, questionnaire  construction,  coding,  machine  tabulation,  data  analysis,  and  communication  ol 
results. 
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Public  Health  214.     Communify  health  projects 

Ten  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

Students  from  various  professional  fields  examine  together  a  major  community  health  problem  and 
develop  a  program  for  its  solution.  The  course  draws  upon  the  student's  previous  experience  and 
training  and  provides  intensive  experience  in  working  with  community  resources  imder  faculty  super- 
vision. 

Public  Health  215  1,  il,  III,  IV.      Medical  background 

Two  hours  a  week.  4  pts.  First,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

Lectures,  discussions,  and  visual  aids.  Designed  to  give  the  student  with  nonmedical  background  an  in- 
troduction to  the  fundamentals  of  human  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology,  and  insight  into  the 
physician's  problems  in  managing  disease.  Medical  terminology  of  practical  usefulness.  Review  of 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  illustrated  by  specific  human  disorders.  Some  of  the  material  of 
this  course  is  covered  in  pre-orientation  sessions. 

Public  Health  216.     Sociological  and  psychological   concepts  in   public   health   and 
administrative  medicine 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Role  and  status  theory  bearing  on  recruitment,  training,  and  placement  in  the  health  professions. 
Organizational  theory  apphed  to  social  structure  and  functioning  of  health  agencies.  Theory  of  deci- 
sion-making processes:  in  individual  decisions,  such  as  participation  in  polio  immimization  drives  and 
choosing  of  personal  medical  care;  in  community  and  group  decisions,  such  as  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  fluoridation,  or  adoption  of  a  health  insurance  plan;  and  in  governmental  agency  decisions,  such 
as  the  use  of  police  power  and  the  adoption  of  new  pubUc  health  programs. 

GRADUATE  RESEARCH  INSTRUCTION 

Public  Health  P9800x  or  y.      Doctoral  research  instruction 

5  or  10  pts. 

Each  Dr.P.H.  and  Ph.D.  candidate  must  register  continuously  for  this  course  until  he  has  completed 
10  points.  Registration  must  begin  with  the  term  following  completion  of  the  course  requirements 
for  the  degree. 

BIOSTATISTICS 

Blostatistics  201 .      Introduction  to  vital  statistics 

Two  half-days  a  week.  2  pts.  First  quarter. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Mass  data  of  the  health  fields;  the  content  of  vital  statistics;  methods 
of  collecting,  tabulating,  and  graphing  data;  elementary  methods  of  analyzing  some  of  the  simpler 
types  of  data  in  terms  of  averages,  percentages,  and  rates.  The  laboratory  work,  which  comprises  about 
two  thirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of  the  methods  presented  in  the 
lectures. 

Blostatistics  202.      Introduction  to  the  analysis  of  experimental  data 

Two  half-days  a  week.  2  pts.  Second  quarter. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Summarizing  experimental  data  by  means  of  percentages,  averages,  and 
measures  of  variations;  methods  of  evaluating  chance  variation  as  applied  to  percentages  and  to 
averages;  evaluating  evidence  given  by  groups  of  experiments;  introduction  to  the  general  concept  of 
correlation.  The  laboratory  work,  which  comprises  about  two  thirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted  to  the 
practical  application  of  the  methods  presented  in  the  lectures. 

Blostatistics  203.      Statistical  analysis 

Two  or  three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  a  week.  4  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Blostatistics  202  or  the  equivalent. 

A  review  and  expansion  of  the  material  covered  in  Blostatistics  202,  such  as  further  applications  of 
the  binomial  and  chi-square;  Poisson  distribution;  small  sample  significance  tests  such  as  the  t-test, 
F-test.  four-fold  table.  About  half  of  the  course  consists  of  supervised  laboratory  work  devoted  to 
practical  apphcation  of  the  methods  studied. 

Blostatistics  204.      Advanced  statistical  analysis 

Three  half-days  a  week.  8  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Blostatistics  203  or  the  equivalent. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  An  expansion  of  material  covered  in  Blostatistics  203.  The  first  part  is 
devoted  primarily  to  applications  of  regression  and  least  squares,  the  second  part  to  the  analysis  of 
variance  and  co-variance  and  the  design  of  medical  experiments. 
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Biostatistics  205.     Statistical  methods  in  biological  assay 

Once  or  twice  a  week  plus  laboratory.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  204  or  the  equivalent. 

Estimation  of  relative  potency  for  indirect  assays  with  quantitative  response  (parallel  line  and  slope 

ratio)  and  with  quantal  response  (probits);  direct  assays;  Fieller's  theorem. 

Biostatistics  206.      Life-table  methods  in  chronic  disease 

One  half -day  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  201  and  202. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  conventional  life-table  and  modified  life-table  methods,  in  relation 

to  the  analysis  of  data  accumulated  over  long  periods  of  observation  of  individuals  with  chronic 

diseases. 

Biostatistics  207.      Advanced  topics  in  statistics,  I 

Once  or  twice  a  week  plus  laboratory.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  204  or  the  equivalent. 

Topics  studied  vary  from  year  to  year.  Possible  topics  are  nonorthogonal  designs  in  the  analysis  of 
variance,  combining  experimental  results,  analysis  of  co-variance,  multivariate  analysis,  nonparametric 
methods,  sequential  analysis,  special  topics  in  discrete  distributions,  transformations,  combining 
experimental  results. 

Biostatistics  208.     Advanced  topics  in  statistics,  II 

Once  or  twice  a  week  plus  laboratory.  3  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  207. 

Topics  studied  are  those  listed  under  Biostatistics  207  which  were  not  discussed  there. 

Biostatistics  209.     Sample  surveys 

One  half-day  a  week.  3  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  204  or  the  equivalent. 

Theory   and   practice  of  sampling  populations.  Various  methods  of  sampling  discussed  are  simple 

random,  stratified  random,  cluster,  multistage,  systematic. 

Biostatistics  210.     Special  work  in  statistics 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Properly  qualified  students  may  undertake  special  investigations  or  special  problems  connected  with 

statistical  theory. 

Biostatistics  211.      Consultations  and  seminars 

Once  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  204  or  the  equivalent. 

Participation  in  statistical  consultations  on  current  medical  research,  discussion  of  significant  past 

consultations,  seminars  on  recent  literature  on  statistical  methodology. 

COMMUNITY  PSYCHIATRY 

Community  Psychiatry  206.     Field  trips 

Two  and  one-half  hours  of  seminar  and  one  field  trip  a  week.  8  pts.  First, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

Field  trips  to  a  wide  variety  of  community  and  institutional  agencies  and  services — rural  and  urban — 
medical  and  nonmedical.  Field  trips  include  tours  of  the  facilities,  observation,  and  discussion,  with 
emphasis  on  patterns  of  psychiatric  collaboration  and  administration. 

Community  Psychiatry  210.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Studies  individually  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students. 

Community  Psychiatry  211.      Administrative  field  project 

A  required  experience  arranged  according  to  the  needs  of  the  candidate.  An  individually  ar- 
ranged, faculty-approved  project,  to  be  presented  as  a  thesis;  includes  faculty  visit  to  the  project 
and  consultation. 
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Community  Psychiatry  212.      Legal  aspects  of  psychiatry 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

A  survey  of  the  law  as  it  affects  the  practice  of  psychiatry  and  psychiatric  administration. 

Community  Psychiatry  21 3A.      Psychiatric  hospital  administration:  seminars 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

A  systematic  study  of  psychiatrically  specialized  aspects  of  hospital  organization  and  management 
speciiic  to  the  mental  hospital,  with  attention  to  multiple  patterns  of  administrative  organization  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Community  Psychiatry  21 3B.      Psychiatric  hospital  administration:  field  laboratory 

One  day  a  week.  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

Through  spending  a  full  day  a  week  at  a  public  mental  hospital  (which  is  currently  changing  its  pro- 
gram and  plant  in  order  to  achieve  closer  coordination  with  the  community)  or  in  a  community 
psychiatry  setting,  the  psychiatrists  observe  and  take  part  in  solving  some  of  the  concomitant  prob- 
lems that  arise,  and  discuss  the  issues  involved  with  the  director  and  his  associates. 

Community  Psychiatry  216.     Special  areas  and  developments  in  community  psychiatry 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Guest  lecturers  who  are  especially  conversant  with  significant  developments  discuss  organizational, 
technical,  and  conceptual  aspects  of  community  psychiatry.  Several  sessions  are  given  to  architec- 
ture of  psychiatric  facilities. 

Community  Psychiatry  217  I,   II.      Interrelationships  of  psychiatry  with  allied  profes- 
sions and  consultancy 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  each  quarter.  First  and  second  quarters. 

The  educative  and  consultancy  roles  and  functions  of  the  psychiatrist  in  his  relations  with 
members  of  the  nonmedical  professions  in  prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  patients; 
the  contributions  of  these  professions  to  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  which  they  have  in 
common  with  psychiatry  and  their  expectations  of  the  psychiatrist. 

Community  Psychiatry  21 8A.      Financing  of  psychiatric  programs:  institution  budget- 
ing 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Includes  procedures  of  budget  preparation  and  presentation. 

Community  Psychiatry  21 8B.      Financing  of  psychiatric  programs:  survey  of  cost  ac- 
counting and  prepayment 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Includes  survey  of  cost  accounting;  types  and  functions  of  prepayment  for  psychiatric  care. 

Community  Psychiatry  21 9.     Tools  of  communication  for  psychiatrists 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Experts  in  communication  techniques  discuss  the  relevant  communication  skills  and  uses  of  various 

media. 

Community  Psychiatry  221  I,  II.     Seminar  by  visiting  psychiatrists 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  each  quarter.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Each  lecturer  discusses  his  own  experience  with  that  segment  of  administrative  psychiatry  and  com- 
munity mental  health  work  to  which  he  has  made  a  distinctive  contribution.  A  weekly  seminar  on 
each  guest  speaker's  session  adds  continuity  to  the  series. 

Community  Psychiatry  222.     Social  dynamics  of  ward  management 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

The  psychiatric  ward  as  a  therapeutic  milieu.  The  dynamically  oriented  administrator's  functions  in 
fostering  ward  conditions  and  social  interactions  conducive  to  the  therapeutic  objective. 

Community  Psychiatry  223A.      Contributions  in  social  psychiatry 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Each  guest  lecturer  discusses  his  investigations  in  social  psychiatry. 
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Community  Psychiatry  223B.      Reading  seminar  in  social  psychiatry 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  works  on  the  relation  between  sociocultural  factors  and  mental 
disorder  in  the  areas  of  prevalence,  lay  appraisal,  clinical  diagnosis,  etiology,  and  treatment. 

Community  Psychiatry  224A.      Principles  of  administrative  psychiatry 

Three  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Seminars  on  the  application  of  principles  and  processes  of  administration  to  psychiatric  facilities. 

Community  Psychiatry  224B.      Case  studies  in  administrative  psychiatry 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

A  series  of  case  situations  presented  and  discussed  from  a  psychodynamic-administrative  point  of  view. 

Community  Psychiatry  225.      Government  and  the  community 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Orientation  of  the  community  psychiatrist  to  goverrmiental  process,  structure,  and  public  policy. 

Epidemiology  221.      Epidemiology  of  mental  disorders.      1  pt. 

For  description,  see  page  33. 

MENTAL   HEALTH 

Mental  Health  201.      Personality:  its  development  and  functioning 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  The  problems  encountered  in  the  various  stages  of  psychological  growth  and 
personality  development,  as  related  to  programming  in  public  health  and  administrative  medicine. 
Interpersonal  relations  and  the  theory  and  techniques  of  interviewing. 

Mental  Health  203  III,  IV.      Mental  disorders:  their  etiology,  prevention,  distribution, 
and  control 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  Concepts  of  mental  health  and  illness,  problems  in  classification,  and  dis- 
tribution and  etiology  of  mental  disorders.  Presentation  of  community  programs  for  mental  illness  and 
health.  Guest  lecturers  present  selected  parts  of  this  course. 

Mental  Health  204.      Program  planning  In  mental  health 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  Program  planning  in  mental  health  as  a  basic  administrative  task.  Planning 
problems  in  relation  to  specific  mental  health  issues.  Demographic,  epidemiological,  statistical,  eco- 
nomic, professional,  and  nonprofessional  factors  pertinent  to  the  preparation  of  plans.  Logistical, 
fiscal,  and  organizational  implications  of  planning  as  conditioning  influences  upon  the  process. 

Mental  Health  206.      Studies  in  the  historical  sociology  of  mental  illness 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

A  seminar  on  selected  topics  which  include  psychopathology  in  the  social  process;  the  evaluation 
and  social  character  of  hospitals  and  other  arrangements  for  the  mentally  ill,  as  influenced  by 
different  social  contexts  and  cultural  situations;  concepts  of  mental  illness  in  their  relation  to  non- 
scientific  factors.  Discussion  is  based  upon  material  drawn  from  a  variety  of  historical  periods  from 
antiquity  to  the  present.  The  relevance  of  historical  sociology  to  the  understanding  of  present  prob- 
lems is  indicated. 


EPIDEMIOLOGY 

Epidemiology  203-204.      Principles,  methods,  and  uses  of  epidemiology 

Seven  hours  a  week,  first  quarter;  eight  hours  a  week,  second  quarter.  5  pts. 

Lectures,  exercises,  laboratory,  and  seminars.  Modem  concepts  and  basic  principles  of  epidemiology, 
both  as  a  body  of  knowledge  of  health  and  disease  and  as  a  method  of  gaining  new  knowledge, 
with  emphasis  on  the  interaction  of  all  agent,  host,  and  environmental  factors.  Exercises  and  group 
seminars  are  devoted  to  the  natural  history  of  communicable  and  noncommunicable  diseases,  studies 
of  epidemics,  reviews  of  current  problems  and  activities  in  epidemiology,  and  the  use  of  the  epi- 
demiologic approach  in  scientific  research.  Each  student  is  required  to  work  out  the  natural  history 
of  a  selected  disease  and  to  prepare  the  design  of  a  research  project. 
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Epidemiology  205.      Epidemiology  and  the  microbiology  laboratory 

Nine  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Given  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Epidemiology  and  Parasitology. 
Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  203-204  and  Biostatistics  201  and  202. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  seminars,  and  laboratory.  Detection,  identification,  and  cultural  and  im- 
munological characteristics  of  certain  pathogenic  fungi,  bacteria,  rickettsiae,  and  viruses,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  application  of  this  knowledge  to  epidemiologic  studies  leading  to  prevention  and  control 
of  communicable  diseases.  Detection  and  identification  of  agents  of  zoonoses  and  helminth  and  pro- 
tozoan parasites  of  public  health  importance. 

Epidemiology  206.     Epidemiology  in  the  solution  of  problems  in  hospital  administra- 
tion 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

For  hospital  administration  students. 

Introduction  to  modem  concepts  and  basic  principles  of  epidemiology.  Emphasis  is  on  current  ex- 
periences in  the  use  of  epidemiologic  methods  to  solve  communicable  disease  problems  in  hospitals, 
to  detect  noiunanifest  disease,  and  to  study  the  quahty  of  medical  care. 

Epidemiology  207.      Principles  and  methods  of  epidemiology 

Two  half-days  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Primarily  for  nutrition  students. 

Lectures,  exercises,  and  seminars.  Modem  concepts  and  basic  principles  of  epidemiology,  both  as  a 
body  of  knowledge  of  health  and  disease  and  as  a  method  of  gaining  new  knowledge.  Emphasis  is 
on  the  interaction  of  all  agent,  host,  and  environmental  factors;  the  natural  history  of  communicable 
and  noncommunicable  diseases;  studies  of  epidemics;  reviews  of  current  problems  and  activities  in 
epidemiology;  and  the  use  of  the  epidemiologic  approach  in  scientific  research. 

Epidemiology  210.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  Third  and/or  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  203-204. 

Opportunities  are  given  for  participation  in  epidemiologic  field  studies  currently  in  progress  in  the 
Division  of  Epidemiology  and  for  participation  in  epidemiologic  activities  in  collaboration  with  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health  or  other  health  agencies. 

Epidemiology  211.      Epidemiology  of  mental  disorders 

One  half -day  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  203-204. 

Seminars  on  the  principles  of  epidemiology  as  apphed  to  mental  disorders,  including  discussions  of 
host  and  of  environmental  and  agent  factors  which  initiate  and  foster  the  development  of  mental 
disorders;  critical  evaluation  of  studies  of  epidemiologic  research  in  mental  hospitals  and  in  com- 
munities. This  course  is  given  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Psychiatry. 

Epidemiology  21 5.     Current  epidemic  problems 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  203-204  and  205. 

Selected  recent  epidemics,  from  the  point  of  view  of  methods  of  solution  as  well  as  technical  and 
administrative  problems  involved.  Conducted  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Epidemiology  and  Public 
Health  Practice,  with  participation  by  experts  in  the  public  health  field. 

Epidemiology  221 .      Epidemiology  of  mental  disorders 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Part  of  the  curriculum  in  community  psychiatry;  for  students  in  administrative  and  community 
psychiatry. 

Lectures  and  seminars  on  the  application  of  modem  epidemiologic  methods  to  the  study  of  com- 
munity distribution  of  mental  disorders,  and  on  epidemiologic  research  in  mental  hospitals  and  in 
communities.  Critical  evaluation  of  statistical  reports  from  psychiatric  services  and  departments  ol 
mental  hygiene. 

Epidemiology  222.      Human  genetics  and  epidemiology 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  203-204. 

Seminars  on  recent  studies  in  human  genetics  and  cytology,  with  emphasis  on  methods  which  can  be 
incorporated  into  epidemiologic  studies.  Illustrations  will  be  drawn  from  communicable  diseases 
(e.g.,  tuberculosis,  poliomyelitis,  rheumatic  fever)  and  a  variety  of  noncommunicable  diseases,  such 
as  cardiovascular  disease  (hypertension,  coronary  artery  disease),  cancer  (leukemia,  breast),  diabetes, 
and  mental  illness. 
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Epidemiology  223.      Epidemiologic  methods  in  chronic  disease 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  203-204. 

Critical  appraisal  of  current  research.  Topics  are  selected  from  work  in  progress  locally,  particu- 
larly in  the  Division  of  Epidemiology,  including  the  following:  field  studies  in  Washington  Heights 
and  family  studies  of  hypertension,  coronary  artery  disease,  cancer,  Parkinson's  disease,  and  dental 
disorders. 

Epidemiology  224.      Epidemiology  of  viral  diseases 

One  half-day  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  203-204  and  205. 

Problems  of  current  interest  in  the  epidemiology  of  viral  diseases  are  reviewed.  Intensive  study  of 
selected  diseases,  such  as  poliomyelitis,  hepatitis,  influenza,  and  newly  recognized  enteric  and 
respiratory  viruses. 


MEDICAL  CARE  ADMINISTRATION 
ADMINISTRATIVE   MEDICINE 

Administrative  Medicine  201  A.      Group  processes 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  quarter. 

Students  are  divided  into  groups  of  about  sixteen  each.  Utilizing  group  discussion  techniques,  students 
work  toward  greater  objectivity  in  observing  and  understanding  their  own  behavior  and  that  of  others 
in  groups.  Skills  in  participation  and  leadership  in  groups,  and  in  communication  in  general  are 
identified,  used,  and  refined. 

Administrative  Medicine  201  B.      Principles  of  administration 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  quarter. 

Basic  principles  of  institutional  management,  with  particular  reference  to  the  fields  of  public  health 
and  hospital  administration. 

Administrative  Medicine  201 C.      Personnel  management 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

The  role  of  the  personnel  manager  in  a  modem  organization,  including  a  brief  description  of  his 
functions  and  techniques,  with  emphasis  on  means  through  which  he  and  his  staff  can  help  manage- 
ment fulfill  its  responsibilities  for  the  most  effective  management  of  i>ersonnel. 

Administrative  Medicine  201  D.      Labor  relations 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

An  introduction  to  labor-management  relations  and  collective  bargaining  and  their  application  to  the 
health  field. 

Administrative  Medicine  203.      Organization  and  financing  of  medical  care 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Methods  of  organizing  and  financing  medical  care,  including  voluntary  prepayment  plans,  commercial 
health  insurance,  union-management-operated  medical  care  and  prepayment  programs,  group  practice, 
and  the  like.  Trends  and  problems  in  medical  care  organization  as  an  aspect  of  community  health 
activity. 

Administrative  Medicine  204.     Current  topics  in  medical  care 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Problems  of  current  concern  in  the  field  of  medical  care. 

Administrative  Medicine  204A.      Medical  care  field  trips 

Six  half-day  and  two  full-day  field  trips.  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

A  series  of  field  trips,  preceded  by  briefing  sessions  illustrating  material  presented  in  Administrative 
Medicine  203  and  204.  The  student  reinforces  his  knowledge  of  various  types  of  medical  care  programs 
from  people  directly  involved  in  their  operation. 

Administrative  Medicine  208.     Seminar  on  research  in  administrative  medicine 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Critical  discussion  of  research  projects  underway  at  the  School. 
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Administrative  Medicine  209.     Social  science  research  techniques  applicable  to  pub- 
lic health  and  administrative  medicine 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Public  Health  213. 

A  continuum  of  experimental  designs  appropriate  to  evaluation  research;  attitudinal  measurement 
and  scaling;  sampling  administration  in  communities  and  special  populations;  methods  of  analyzing 
and  controlling  interviewer  and  respondent  effects;  descriptive,  elaborative  analyses  of  survey  data, 
both  ex  post  facto  and  secondary. 

Administrative  Medicine  210.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Special  studies  may  be  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  student. 

Administrative  Medicine  21 1 .     Administrative  medicine  residency 

One  calendar  year. 

Intended  to  give  the  student  knowledge  and  experience  in  various  phases  of  administrative  medicine. 
The  residency  period  is  spent  in  appropriate  medical  care  programs,  under  the  preceptorship  of  a 
qualified  administrator.  Experience  varies  with  the  needs  of  the  student.  Periodic  progress  reports  are 
required.  The  residency  begins  at  the  completion  of  the  third  quarter  (March  28,  1964)  and  continues 
for  twelve  months.  The  student  then  returns  to  the  School  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  academic  study. 
Variations  in  time,  sequence,  and  the  amount  of  time  required  in  the  residency  may  be  approved  by 
the  Director  of  the  School. 

Administrative  Medicine  212.      International  health  administration 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

The  administrative  aspects  of  international  health  work  as  conducted  by  governmental  agencies  such 
as  WHO,  UNICEF,  and  AID;  brief  consideration  of  nongovernmental  agencies.  Current  problems 
and  concepts  involved  in  the  work  of  international  and  national  health  agencies,  as  well  as  problems 
of  administration,  planning,  financing,  education,  and  training  of  personnel  and  related  matters. 
Members  of  the  agencies  involved  and  others  who  have  been  active  in  international  health  work 
participate  actively. 

Administrative  Medicine  21  8.     Written  communication 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

The  preparation  of  minutes,  memoranda,  reports,  information  bulletins,  news  releases,  house  organs, 
and  special  articles.  Practical  exercises;  analysis  and  discussion. 

Administrative  Medicine  219.     Advanced  topics  in  written  communication 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Administrative  Medicine  218  and  the  instructor's  permission. 

Personal  guidance  and  critical  appraisal  of  major  writing  assignments,  such  as  annual  reports,  special 

articles,  speeches,  reporting,  and  taking  minutes. 

Administrative  Medicine  220.      Economics  of  health  services 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

An  introduction  to  the  current  economic  background  of  health  services  and  to  the  methods  of  eco- 
nomics as  applied  to  decisions  in  the  health  field.  Characteristics  of  the  American  economy  and  of 
the  market  for  health  services,  consumer  spending  on  health,  the  role  of  the  government  in  a  "mixed 
economy  of  health,"  the  background  of  labor  activities  in  the  health  field,  economic  risks  and  security, 
and  the  supply  and  distribution  of  health  resources. 


HOSPITAL   ADMINISTRATION 

Hospital  Administration  200.      Introduction  to  hospital  administration 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Hospital  organization  and  management  and  the  responsibility  of  the  hospital  to  the  community. 

Hospital  Administration  201  I,  II.      Hospital  organization  and  management 

Seven  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  4  pts.  First  quarter. 
Nine  hours  a  week.  5  pts.  Second  quarter. 
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One  day  a  week,  each  quarter,  of  administrative  clinical  clerkship  in  hospitals  in 
the  area. 

The  general  principles  of  hospital  organization  and  administration,  the  history  and  functions  ol 
hospitals,  the  relationship  of  the  hospital  to  the  community  and  other  health  agencies,  the  adminis- 
trative organization  of  the  whole  institution.  The  various  departments,  discussed  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  function  and  administrative  organization.  The  organization  and  relationships  of  the  medical 
staff  to  the  hospital,  governing  board,  and  the  administration. 

To  study  the  application  of  these  general  principles,  groups  of  no  more  than  three  students  spend 
one  day  a  week  in  supervised  observation  in  permanently  assigned  hospitals.  The  day  in  the  field 
is  followed  by  group  discussion  of  the  observations  made. 

Hospital  Administration  203.      Legal  aspects  of  hospital  administration 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Responsibilities  entailed  in  admission  of  patients;  negligence  liability  for  acts  by  nurses,  doctors, 
students,  and  employees;  medical  malpractice;  imauthorized  operations;  loss  of  valuable  personal 
property  of  patients;  licensure;  the  student  nurse  and  the  intern;  pharmacist  and  pharmacy.  Laws 
covering  the  dead  and  necropsies. 

Hospital  Administration  204.      Hospital  organization  and  management 

Six  hours  a  week.  8  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 
One-week  field  trip.  Fourth  quarter. 

A  continuation  of  Hospital  Administration  201.  More  advanced  discussion  of  activities,  problems,  and 
relationships  in  hospitals.  One  session  a  week  is  devoted  to  actual  administrative  case  materials 
emphasizing  problem-solving  and  decision-making. 

Hospital  Administration  205  II,  III.     Financial  management  of  hospitals 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  each  quarter.  Second  and  third  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Hospital  Administration  214  or  an  undergraduate  course  in  basic  accounting. 
Accounting  principles  related  to  the  construction  and  content  of  financial  statements;  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  financial  reports;  preparation  and  use  of  budgets;  methods  of  computing  costs;  and 
factual  data  needed  to  formulate  financial  policies. 

Hospital  Administration  207.     Trustees 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

The  hospital  board  of  trustees  and  its  committees,  organization,  responsibilities,  and  relationship 
with  the  medical  staff  and  the  public.  The  policies  of  the  trustees  and  their  working  relationships 
with  the  administrator.  Discussion  of  actual  situations  to  illustrate  problems,  their  analysis,  and  their 
successful  solution. 

Hospital  Administration  208.      Hospital  planning  and  construction 

Four  hours  a  week.  4  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Methods  and  techniques  of  community  studies  for  measurement  and  planning  for  hospital  and 
health  facilities.  State  and  federal  regulations  and  assistance  in  financing,  planning,  and  construction. 
Relationship  of  hospital  organization  to  construction,  and  major  considerations  as  to  space  distri- 
bution for  patient,  public,  service,  professional,  and  administrative  use;  long-range  planning  for 
hospital  construction. 

Hospital  Administration  209.      Prepayment  and  hospitals 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Emphasis  on  comprehensive  study  of  third-party  payments  to  hospitals;  service  benefit  prepayment 
programs,  partial  indemnity  and  full  coverage. 

Hospital  Administration  210.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Qualified  students  may  participate  in  subject  and  field  investigations  under  supervision  of  the  stafl. 

Hospital  Administration  21 1 .     Administrative  residency 

One  calendar  year. 

To  give  the  student  broader  and  deeper  knowledge  and  understanding  of  organization,  administration, 
functions,  and  activities  of  hospitals  and  their  departments  and  of  the  relationship  to  agencies  out- 
side the  hospital,  through  observation  of  the  practical  application  of  material  presented  in  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  academic  year.  The  residency  period  is  spent  with  an  approved  preceptor  who  is 
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an  experienced  administrator  in  a  hospital  within  commuting  distance  of  New  York.  Time  is  also 
allotted  to  experience  in  prepayment  and  planning  agencies.  Observation  and  actual  work  in  various 
departments,  and  assignment  to  special  projects  to  be  accomplished  under  the  guidance  and  super- 
vision of  the  preceptor.  At  least  once  during  the  year,  the  student  is  visited  by  a  faculty  member. 
Monthly  progress  reports  are  required.  A  monthly  seminar  in  hospital  administration  is  conducted  at 
the  School.  Residency  begins  at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter.  The  student  returns  to  the  School  for  the 
fourth  quarter  of  academic  study  during  the  second  year.  Variations  in  the  residency  program,  its 
sequence  and  time  requirements,  are  made  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  School. 

Hospital  Administration  21 4.      Principles  of  accounting 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  quarter. 

Required  of  all  students  who  have  not  had  a  basic  undergraduate  course  in  accounting  before 
registration  in  the  School.  May  be  elected  by  other  students  who  wish  to  review  accounting  principles 
before  taking  Hospital  Administration  205. 

Hospital  Administration  21 5.      The  administrator 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:  Hospital  Administration  201,  204,  and  211. 

A  series  of  seminars  on  the  role  of  the  administrator  of  a  hospital  or  other  medical  care  facility, 
with  reference  to  his  responsibilities  for  coordination  of  community  health  services  and  to  his 
relationship  with  the  health  professions. 

NUTRITION 

Nutrition   200.     Methods  of  chemical   analysis  for  vitamins   and   other   food   con- 
stituents 

Eight  hours  a  week.  4  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  quantitative  analysis  and  elementary  organic  chemistry. 
Lectures  and  laboratory,  including  work  in  electrical  analytic  instruments. 

Nutrition  201 .      Principles  of  individual  and  public  health  nutrition 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Especially  for  M.P.H.  candidates. 

Review  of  the  essentials  of  nutrition  and  principal  human  nutritional  deficiency  conditions.  Epidemio- 
logical aspects  of  nutrition.  Factors  affecting  adequacy  of  dietary  intake  in  the  population,  method  of 
determining  nutritional  status,  the  development  of  nutrition  standards,  and  recent  advances  in 
experimental  nutrition  and  related  fields  which  affect  public  health. 

Nutrition  202.      Introduction  to  human  nutrition 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Especially  for  M.S.  candidates  in  nutrition. 

Perspectives  on  human  nutrition  and  deficiency  states.  The  relationships  between  biochemical  and 

clinical  manifestations  of  nutritional  adequacy.  Recent  advances  in  experimental  and  human  nutrition. 

Nutrition  203.     Nutrition  education 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Public  Health  Education  201  or  the  equivalent. 

Varied  cultural  patterns  of  food  used,  and  methods  which  may  help  to  improve  nutrition  in  different 

population  groups.  Lectures,  films,  and  seminars. 

Nutrition  204.      Assessment  of  nutritional  status 

Four  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  207  or  the  equivalent. 

Nutrition    survey    techniques,    including    dietary    histories,    biochemical   field    methods,    and    clinical 

manifestations  of  malnutrition.  Analysis  of  the  results  of  typical  surveys. 

Nutrition  205.      Human  nutritional  requirements 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

The  basis  of  the  requirements  for  individual  nutrients  and  recommended  dietary  allowances. 

Nutrition  206.     Food  processing  and  technology 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Study  of  physical  and  chemical  technical  modifications  of  foodstuffs  as  they  are  prepared  for 
commercial  use;  conservation  of  nutrients  in  processing. 
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Nutrition  207.      Food  regulations  and  safety  evaluation 

One  hour  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Study  of  intentionally  and  unintentionally  added  chemicals  in  foods,  their  possible  toxic  effects, 
and  acceptable  limits  of  tolerance.  A  survey  of  the  legal  controls  and  regulations  affecting  food 
production,  distribution,  and  use. 

Nutrition  208.      Food  production 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

A  review  of  the  world-wide  aspects  of  agriculture  that  are  related  to  the  need  for,  and  the  supply  of, 
essential  foods,  and  of  the  international  movement  of  foods  in  commerce. 

Nutrition  209.      Food  economics 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Study  of  economic  factors  as  they  aSect  the  production  and  distribution  of  food. 

Nutrition  210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Properly  qualified  students  participate  in  special  clinical  and  laboratory  projects  or  field  investigations 
under  the  supervision  of  the  staS. 

Nutrition  214.      Dietetic  aspects  of  metabolic  research 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  seminar  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  a  week.  4  pts. 
Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Participation  in  selected  nutritional  studies  conducted  in  the  laboratories  and  metabolic  unit  of 
St.  Luke's  Hospital.  Basic  scientific  seminars  and  lectures  on  dietetic  aspects  of  human  clinical  and 
experimental  nutrition. 

Nutrition  215.     Procedures  for  teaching  therapeutic  dietetics  in  hospital  clinics 

Six  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  Participation  imder  supervision  in  group  and  individual  instructions  to 
patients  receiving  therapeutic  diets  as  prescribed  by  physicians.  Instruction  covers  nutrition,  diet 
therapy,  clinical  records,  methods  of  teaching  outpatients,  and  the  role  of  official  welfare  departments 
in  nutrition  programs. 

Nutrition  216.      Nutritional  biochemistry 

Three  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  organic  chemistry  and  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

The  course  aims  to  integrate  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  nutrients  with  chemical  processes  of 
living  organisms.  Synthesis  and  metabolism  of  prime  constituents  of  cells  and  the  role  of  enzymes. 
Principles  rather  than  experimental  techniques  are  stressed. 

Nutrition  217.      Seminar  in  biochemistry 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Nutrition  216  or  the  equivalent. 
Current  hterature  and  problems. 

Nutrition  218.      Recent  advances  in  nutrition  research 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Seminars  presented  by  national  and  international  experts. 
OCCUPATIONAL   MEDICINE 

As  part  of  the  subject  matter  of  courses  given  in  other  divisions,  the  Division 
presents  introductory  material  on  the  historical  background  of  occupational  medl 
cine,  governmental  and  nongovernmental  occupational  health  programs,  applica 
tions  of  epidemiology  in  occupational  medicine,  physical  and  chemical  agents  of 
disease,  and  other  aspects  of  the  field. 
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Occupational  Medicine  201.      Introduction  to  occupational  medicine 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

A  nontechnical  presentation  of  the  history  and  scope  of  occupational  medicine.  Governmental  and 
nongovernmental  programs.  Relationships  of  occupational  health  to  general  public  health.  Inter- 
national programs  and  those  in  countries  other  than  the  United  States. 

Occupational  Medicine  202.     The  occupational  diseases 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Primarily  for  physicians. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  incidence,  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  the  principal  occupa- 
tional diseases,  including  laboratory  procedures  as  applied  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
environment. 

Occupational  Medicine  203.      Industrial  medical  organization 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Seminars  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  the  role  of  the  physician  and  nurse  in  industry,  the 
employer's  interest  in  occupational  health,  labor  health  plans,  and  relationships  between  medical 
care  insurance  and  occupational  health. 

Occupational  Medicine  210.     Special  studies 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Students  with  a  primary  interest  in  occupational  medicine  work  with  members  of  the  faculty  on  an 
individual  basis.  Programs  may  include  research,  field  observation,  participation  in  surveys,  or  other 
relevant  activities. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH   EDUCATION 

Public  Health  Education  201 .      Principles  of  public  health  education 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations.  An  analysis  of  health  education  as  a  community  function  and  as  a 
fundamental  element  in  public  health  programs,  with  attention  to  backgrounds,  nature  and  scope, 
theoretical  bases,  and  tools  of  health  education,  to  community  organization,  and  to  problems  of  evalua- 
tion and  research. 

Public  Health  Education  210.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

For  students  who  wish  to  pursue  intensively  some  particular  phase  of  health  education. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH   PRACTICE 

Public  Health  Practice  200.      Introduction  to  public  health  practice 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged  for  each  group : 

200A  For  students  taking  the  graduate  program  in  planning  and  design  of  hos- 
pital and  public  health  facilities  in  the  School  of  Architecture. 
200B  For  M.S.  candidates  in  nutrition. 
200C  For  M.S.  candidates  in  maternity  nursing,  Department  of  Nursing. 

For  students  whose  major  interest  is  in  other  fields  but  who  need  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
public  health  practice  oriented  to  their  particular  fields. 

Public  Health  Practice  202.      Principles  and  practice  of  public  health 

Three  hours  a  week.  First,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters,  and  a  one-week 
field  trip  to  a  state  health  department  in  the  fourth  quarter.  5  pts. 

M.P.H.  candidates  are  required  to  take  all  four  quarters;  other  students  may  take  the  first  two 
quarters  as  a  unit  for  2  points  of  credit. 

First  quarter:  public  health  as  it  is  organized  internationally,  nationally,  and  locally;  the  role  of 
voluntary  health  agencies;  legal  bases  and  legislative  aspects.  Second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters: 
national,  state,  and  local  health  department  operations,  with  problem-solving  and  decision-making 
taught  through  current  case  studies  in  small  seminars  following  each  lecture.  The  field  trip  gives  the 
student  an  opportunity  to  observe  at  firsthand  the  day-by-day  problems  and  activities  of  a  large 
state  health  department  and  to  exchange  ideas  with  public  health  leaders  in  both  general  and  special 
fields. 
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Public  Health  Practice  203.      Crucial  problems  in  public  health  practice 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Conducted  jointly  by  the.  Divisions  of  Public  Health  Practice  and  Epidemiology,  with  participation 

by  experts  in  the  medical  and  social  sciences. 

Prerequisite:  Bios  talis  tics  201  and  202,  Epidemiology  203-204  and  205,  Public  Health  Practice  202, 

and  the  instructors'  permission. 

Discussion  of  current  problems  facing  health  departments  in  areas  where  knowledge  is  limited  and 

research  is  needed;  ways  of  meeting  demands  for  action.  Topics  such  as  atherosclerosis,  alcoholism, 

diabetes,  and  narcotic  addiction  are  discussed. 

Public  Health  Practice  205.      Voluntary  agencies 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Conducted  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  PubUc  Health  Practice  and  Public  Health  Education,  with 

participation  by  leaders  from  the  voluntary  agency  field. 

Primarily  for  students  associated  with  or  worldng  in  this  iield. 

Prerequisite:   Public  Health  206,  Public  Health  Education  201,  and  Public  Health  Practice  202. 

Objectives,  organization,  methods  of  financing,  program  content,  relationships. 

Public  Health  Practice  210.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  Third  and/or  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  the  instructors'  permission. 

To  help  advanced  students  acquire  further  knowledge  and  skills  in  areas  of  special  interest  and  need. 

MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 

Background  and  orientation  in  these  programs  is  developed  in  the  required 
courses  Public  Health  206  and  Public  Health  Practice  202.  Quahfied  students  may 
elect  additional  work  through  Maternal  and  Child  Health  201  and/or  210. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  201.      Seminar 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Current  problems  in  the  health  of  mothers,  infants,  and  preschool  and  school-age  children;  inter- 
national health  problems  and  programs;  specialized  services  for  these  groups. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  Third  and/or  fourth  quarters. 

Problem-solving  in  the  field  of  maternal  and  child  health. 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

The  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  public  health  nurse  are  presented  in 
the  required  courses  Public  Health  206  and  Public  Health  Practice  202. 

Public  Health  Nursing  201.      Seminar 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Current  problems  facing  official  and  private  agencies  in  the  efiicient  use  of  public  health  nursing 
personnel  in  the  solution  of  emerging  problems  in  pubhc  health. 

Public  Health  Nursing  210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  Third  and/or  fourth  quarters. 

Special  work  for  students  in  public  health  practice  in  the  functions,  techniques,  and  administrative 
responsibilities  of  public  health  nursing;  and  for  students  who  are  public  health  nurses  who  wish  to 
improve  their  skills  in  nursing  administration,  supervision,  consultation,  and  special  aspects  of 
nursing. 

DENTAL    PUBLIC   HEALTH 

Advanced   courses  for  dentists  preparing  for  careers  in   dental   public  health 
practice.   Background    and   orientation    for   students   without   professional    dental 
backgrounds  are  provided  in  the  required  courses,  Public  Health  206  and  Public 
^ealth  Practice  202. 
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Dental  Public  Health  202.     Advanced  topics  in  dental  public  health 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Primarily  for  dentists  and  for  nondental  personnel  who  are  interested  in  particular  aspects  of  dental 
public  health. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  In  addition  to  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  University,  leaders  in 
the  field  are  invited  to  participate.  Topics  may  include:  dental  needs  and  dental  resources;  trends 
in  dental  public  health;  pubUc  health  measures  designed  to  prevent  or  control  dental  caries,  perio- 
dontal disease,  malocclusion,  and  oral  cancer;  nutrition  in  relation  to  dental  and  oral  disease; 
prepayment  and  postpayment  plans  for  dental  care;  research  in  dental  pubhc  health. 

Dental  Public  Health  210.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

By  arrangement  Vifith  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  or  other  local  facihties,  special  pro- 
grams are  arranged  for  students  seeking  further  training  in  clinical  dental  procedures,  instruction  in 
recent  developments  in  dental  science,  and  field  training  in  dental  public  health  administration. 

SANITARY  SCIENCE 

Selected  aspects  of  environmental  sanitation  are  also  covered  in  Public  Health 
206  and  207. 

Sanitary  Science  201 .     Principles  of  environmental  sanitation 

Three  hours  a  week  and  two  field  trips.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

An  administrative  and  broad  technical  approach  to  the  prevention  of  disease  hazards  and  the 
promotion  of  man's  well-being  through  the  control  of  the  environment.  Designed  to  provide  students 
working  for  the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree  with  a  general  perspective  of  sanitary  problems 
and  the  basic  principles  and  practices  employed  in  their  control. 

Sanitary  Science  202  III,  IV.     Environmental  sanitation  in  underdeveloped  areas 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  each  quarter.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Either  or  both  quarters  may  be  taken. 

Lectures,  seminars,  and  exercises.  Problems  of  basic  sanitation  confronting  health  personnel  who  are 
members  of  health  departments,  international  health  teams,  missionary  teams,  hospital  staffs,  or  indus- 
trial organizations  in  underdeveloped  areas.  Third  quarter:  technical  control  of  sanitation  conditions 
in  countries  of  Umited  economic  means  and  with  extensive  rural  areas.  Fourth  quarter:  individual 
attention  to  students  from  other  countries  who  have  specific  problems  in  the  technical  and  adminis- 
trative practices  in  environmental  sanitation. 

Sanitary  Science  203.      Environmental  sanitation  laboratory 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

For  students  interested  in  additional  training  in  the  use  and  interpretation  of  public  health 
laboratory  services.  Application  of  laboratory  services  to  public  health  problems  of  water,  food, 
milk,  air,  and  bathing  areas.  Arrangements  are  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  students. 
Those  who  wish  may  observe  the  activities  of  a  laboratory  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

Sanitary  Science  204.     Hygiene  of  housing 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  each  quarter.  Third  and/or  fourth  quarters. 

Principles  of  healthful  housing;  standards,  housing  ordinances,  appraisal  methods;  sanitary-science 
considerations  in  planning  for  healthful  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  city  planning. 

Sanitary  Science  210.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Properly  quaUfied  students  may  undertake  special  investigation  of  some  particular  phase  of  environ- 
mental sanitary  science. 

TROPICAL  MEDICINE 

Parasitic  diseases  found  in  the  United  States  are  studied  in  Epidemiology  205, 
which  is  required  of  all  M.P.H.  candidates. 
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Tropical  Medicine  202.     Tropical  diseases,  clinical 

Two  half-days  a  week.  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

The  clinical  and  laboratory  diagnosis  of  tropical  disease,  with  emphasis  on  treatment  and  prevention. 
Patients  of  the  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
and  of  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center  are  available  for  study. 

Tropical  Medicine  203.     Seminar 

One  hour  a  week.  1  pt.  First,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

Required  for  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  parasitology. 
Discussion  of  parasitology  Uterature  and  the  results  of  faculty  and  student  research. 

Tropical  Medicine  204.     Helminthology 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  4  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Morphological  study  of  selected  worm  parasites  of  man  and  animals,  including  anatomy  and  classi- 
fication as  a  basis  for  identification.  Essentials  of  microtechnique  as  applied  to  parasites. 

Tropical  Medicine  205.      Protozoology 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  2  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Morphological  study  of  protozoan  parasites  of  man  and  animals. 

Tropical  Medicine  206.      Introduction  to  medical  entomology 

Two  half-days  a  week.  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  studies  on  arthropod  vectors  of  human  disease.  Detailed 
study  of  taxonomy.  Emphasis  on  biology,  control  of  disease  vectors,  and  the  relationship  of  the 
diseases  to  the  vectors. 

Tropical  Medicine  207.     Special  studies  in  medical  entomology 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Research  in  medical  entomology  or  special  work  in  the  identification  of  mosquitoes  or  other  arthropod 
vectors  of  disease. 

Tropical  Medicine  203.     Arthropod  morphology 

Two  half-days  a  week  to  be  arranged.     3  pts. 

External  and  internal  morphology  of  arthropods,  with  special  reference  to  those  of  medical  im- 
portance. Microtechnique  as  applied  to  arthropods. 

Tropical  Medicine  209.      Identification  of  mosquitoes 

One  half-day  a  week  to  be  arranged.     1  pt. 

Conferences  and  laboratory.  Intensive  study  of  the  taxonomy  of  adult  and  larval  mosquitoes. 

Tropical  Medicine  210.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Research  on  various  clinical,  epidemiological,  and  laboratory  phases  of  helminthology  and  proto- 
zoology. The  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
makes  available  clinical  and  diagnostic  material  on  patients  with  various  parasitic  infections. 
Techniques  of  diagnosis. 

Tropical  Medicine  212.      Tropical  medicine,  clinical 

Full  time  for  eight  weeks  in  the  summer.     10  pts. 

Given  in  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  School  of  Medicine.  CUnical  and  laboratory  studies  on 
patients  with  various  tropical  diseases.  Visits  to  endemic  areas  to  study  at  first  hand  the  epidemiology 
and  control  of  these  diseases.  Clinical  observations  on  patients  with  cosmopolitan  diseases  such  as 
tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  and  the  Uke,  to  follow  their  course  imder  tropical  conditions. 

Tropical  Medicine  214.      Malariology 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Lectures,  clinical  studies,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work  on  malaria  in  man  and  mosquito, 
and  methods  of  control.  The  biology  and  classification  of  mosquitoes  that  transmit  the  disease.  Visits 
to  field  projects.  Engineering  methods  of  mosquito  eradication  and  control.  Exercises  in  mapping, 
surveying,  drainage,  dusting,  oiling,  and  Ecreening. 


Admission 


Requirements  for  admission  vary  with  the  program  of  study  chosen  and  are  given 
m  pages  18-25.  M.P.H.  and  M.S.  candidates  (with  the  exception  of  M.S.  candi- 
lates  in  nutrition)  are  admitted  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  in 
leptember.  Admission  at  another  time  requires  the  special  permission  of  the 
Director  of  the  School. 

The  admission  of  any  student  depends  primarily  on  his  preparation  and  inteUec- 
ual  capacity,  but  it  also  rests  upon  judgments  of  his  character  and  health. 

ADMISSION   PROCEDURE 

Application  forms  and  information  on  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  applying 
aay  be  obtained  from  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine, 
00  West  168th  Street,  New  York  32,  N.Y. 

ADVANCED   STANDING 

To  be  awarded  a  Columbia  degree,  a  student  must  complete  at  least  one  aca- 
emic  year  of  full-time  work  at  Columbia  University.  No  advanced  standing  for 
revious  experience  or  instruction  will  be  granted  that  would  shorten  the  residence 
2quirements  for  any  degree. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Under  exceptional  circumstances,  a  student  may  be  permitted  to  register  as  a 
pecial  student.  His  status  may  subsequently  be  changed  to  that  of  degree  candidate 
n  reapplication  to  the  Director  of  the  School,  but  he  may  not  receive  more  than 
0  points  of  credit  toward  a  degree  for  work  done  as  a  special  student  on  a  part- 
ime  basis. 

TRAINEESHIP   PROGRAMS 

The  School  cooperates  with  the  traineeship  program  of  the  National  Institutes 
f  Health  in  offering  advanced  programs  in  biostatistics,  several  phases  of  adminis- 
:ative  and  community  psychiatry,  epidemiology,  parasitology  and  tropical  medi- 
ine,  and  public  health  nutrition  (Institute  of  Nutrition  Sciences). 

Traineeships  are  available  through  the  Public  Health  Service  for  persons  wishing 
0  enter  the  public  health  field  in  almost  all  categories  except  nursing,  which  has  a 
pecial  traineeship  program  separately  awarded  by  the  School. 


Registration  and  Expenses 


►  REGISTRATION 

Students  are  required  to  report  personally  at  the  administrative  ofl&ce  of  the 
School  at  the  beginning  of  each  autumn  and  spring  term.  Registration  dates  are 
given  in  the  Academic  Calendar  at  the  end  of  this  bulletin. 

Each  student  arranges  his  program  of  courses  in  consultation  with  an  adviser  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  each  term.  Adjustments  may  be  made  before  the  opening  of 
each  quarter.  Delayed  registration  or  registration  for  residency  at  other  than  the 
usual  time  is  subject  to  University  rules  regarding  penalty  fees. 

REGULATIONS 

Each  person  whose  registration  has  been  completed  will  be  considered  a  student 
of  the  University  during  the  term  for  which  he  is  registered  unless  his  connection 
with  the  University  is  officially  severed  by  withdrawal  or  otherwise.  No  student 
registered  in  any  school  or  college  of  the  University  shall  at  the  same  time  be  regis- 
tered in  any  other  school  or  college,  either  of  Columbia  University  or  of  any  other 
institution,  without  the  specific  authorization  of  the  dean  or  director  of  the  school 
or  college  of  the  University  in  which  he  is  first  registered. 

The  privileges  of  the  University  are  not  available  to  any  student  until  he  has  com- 
pleted his  registration.  Since,  under  the  University  statutes,  payment  of  fees  is  part 
of  registration,  no  student's  registration  is  complete  until  his  fees  have  been  paid. 
No  student  is  permitted  to  attend  any  University  course  for  which  he  is  not  ofiicially 
registered  unless  he  has  been  granted  auditing  privileges.  No  student  may  register 
after  the  stated  period  unless  he  obtains  the  written  consent  of  the  proper  dean  or 
director. 

ATTENDANCE   AND   LENGTH   OF   RESIDENCE 

The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  each  Columbia  degree  is  one  academic 
year  of  full-time  course  work  completed  at  Columbia.  A  student  who  wishes  to  earn 
both  a  master's  degree  and  a  doctorate  from  Columbia  should  accordingly  be  aware 
that  any  advanced  standing  awarded  for  graduate  work  completed  elsewhere  will 
not  reduce  the  minimum  residence  required  for  obtaining  both  degrees. 

Students  are  held  accountable  for  absences  incurred  owing  to  late  enrollment. 
Any  student  whose  religious  duties  conflict  at  any  time  with  academic  requirements 
should  apply  to  his  dean  or  director  for  an  equitable  solution. 

A  student  in  good  standing  may,  for  reasons  of  weight,  be  granted  a  leave  oi 
absence  by  the  dean  or  director  of  the  division  of  the  University  in  which  he  is 
registered. 
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ACADEMIC   DISCIPLINE 

The  continuance  of  each  student  upon  the  rolls  of  the  University,  the  receipt  by 
bim  of  academic  credits,  his  graduation,  and  the  conferring  of  any  degree  or  the 
granting  of  any  certificate  are  strictly  subject  to  the  disciplinary  powers  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  is  free  to  cancel  his  registration  at  any  time  on  any  grounds  which  it 
deems  proper.  The  disciplinary  authority  of  the  University  is  vested  in  the  President 
and,  subject  to  his  reserved  powers,  in  the  dean  of  each  faculty  and  the  director  of 
the  work  of  each  administrative  board. 


FEES 


The  following  fees,  prescribed  by  statute,  are  subject  to  change  at  any  time  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Trustees: 


COMPREHENSIVE   FEE 

For  each  autumn  or  spring  term  for  a  program  of: 

Less  than  twelve  points  $25.00 

Twelve  or  more  points  50.00 
With  the  proviso  that  in  no  instance  shall  the  amount  of  the  combined 

comprehensive  fee  and  tuition  be  less  than  50.00 

Registration  as  engaged  only  in  research,  per  term  50.00 
For  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  hospital  administration 

program,  per  quarter  25.00 

For  the  twelve-month  administrative  residency  50.00 


TUITION 

For  all  autumn-term  and  spring-term  courses,  per  point  53.00 

With  the  proviso  that  the  fee  for  a  full-time  program,  per  term,  is  800.00 
For  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  hospital  administration 

program,  per  quarter  400.00 

For  the  twelve-month  administrative  residency  300.00 


STUDENT  HEALTH  AND  HOSPITAL  FEE 

For  all  full-time  students,  for  the  academic  year  (see  below)  50.00 

RESEARCH  INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  DOCTORATE 

Each  doctoral  candidate  who  enrolled  as  a  graduate  student  in  the  University 
for  the  first  time  in  September  1959,  or  thereafter,  must  complete  10  points  of 
Doctoral  Research  Instruction  (Public  Health  P9800),  under  the  conditions  that 
^re  prescribed  for  him  by  the  School,  before  submitting  his  dissertation.  Doctoral 
Research  Instruction  must  be  taken  at  Columbia. 
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APPLICATION  FEES  AND  LATE  FEES 


Application  for  admission  $15.00 

Renewal  of  application  for  a  degree  (see  below)  1.00 

Late  registration  6.00 

Late  application,  or  late  renewal  of  application,  for  a  degree  5.00 


i 


FIELD  TRIPS 

Sponsoring  agencies  and  students  should  be  prepared  to  meet  expenditures  for 
field  trips,  which  may  amount  to  as  much  as  $75  for  the  year. 

PAYMENT  OF  FEES 

Tuition  and  the  comprehensive  fee  are  payable  semiannually  in  advance  by  all 
full-time  students  and  semiannually  or  at  registration  for  each  quarter  by  part- 
time  students.  The  student  health  and  hospital  fee  is  paid  annually  by  all  full-time 
students  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  If  fees  are  paid  after  the  last  day  of 
registration  (see  the  Academic  Calendar),  a  late  fee  of  $6.00  will  be  imposed. 

WITHDRAWAL  AND   ADJUSTMENT  OF   FEES 

A  student  in  good  academic  standing  who  is  not  subject  to  discipline  will  always 
be  given  an  honorable  discharge  if  he  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  University.  If  he 
is  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  his  parent  or  guardian  must  first  give  consent  in 
writing  to  the  Director. 

The  comprehensive  fee,  the  student  health  and  hospital  fee,  application  fees, 
special  fees,  and  late  fees  are  not  refundable.  If  a  student  withdraws  from  the 
School,  a  partial  return  of  the  tuition  that  has  been  paid  may  be  authorized  by 
the  Registrar.  When  a  rebate  is  allowed,  it  will  be  reckoned  from  the  day  upon 
which  the  Registrar  receives  written  notice  from  the  student. 

STUDENT  HEALTH  AND   HOSPITAL  FEE 

The  student  health  and  hospital  fee  is  used  to  pay  the  annual  premium  of  the 
Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New  York  for  hospital  insurance  and  to  pay  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  student  health  service.  A  student  who  already  carries  hospital 
insurance  will  be  charged  $7.28. 

Daily  office  hours  are  held  by  the  Student  Health  Service,  Room  2-220,  Vander- 
bilt  Clinic.  Members  of  the  health  service  are  available  to  attend  ill  students  in 
Bard  Hall  or  at  home  if  they  live  near  the  Medical  Center. 

Each  student  of  the  School  who  requests  it  will  be  given  a  thorough  annual 
medical  examination. 

APPLICATION  OR  RENEWAL  OF  APPLICATION   FOR  A  DEGREE 

A  candidate  for  a  degree  must  file  application  by  the  date  specified  in  the 
Academic  Calendar.  If  the  degree  is  not  earned  by  the  next  regular  time  for  the 
issuance  of  diplomas  subsequent  to  the  date  of  filing,  the  application  may  be  re-- 
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ewed  for  a  fee  of  $1.00.  The  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  degrees  are  awarded 
iree  times  a  year — in  October,  February,  and  June.  The  Ph.D.  degree  is  awarded 
'henever  the  candidate  completes  the  requirements. 

PERSONAL  EXPENSES 

The  University  advises  each  student  to  open  an  account  in  one  of  the  local  banks 
s  soon  as  he  arrives  in  New  York  City.  Since  it  often  takes  as  long  as  three  weeks 
)r  the  first  deposit  to  clear,  he  should  cover  his  immediate  expenses  by  bringing 
ith  him  travelers'  checks  or  a  draft  drawn  on  a  local  bank. 

Tuition  and  room  rent  may,  of  course,  be  paid  by  check,  and  any  excess  will 
;  refunded  to  the  student  after  the  check  has  cleared. 

note:  According  to  Treasury  decision  6291,  under  Section  162  of  the  1954  In- 
Tnal  Revenue  Code,  income  tax  deductions  are  allowed  in  many  instances  for 
lition  and  other  educational  expenses.  Students  are  referred  to  the  federal  ruling 
1  income  tax  deductions  for  teachers  and  other  professional  people  seeking  to 
laintain  or  improve  skills  required  in  their  employment. 


►  LOANS  TO  STUDENTS 

A  student  who  is  interested  in  applying  for  a  loan  should  first  consult  his  adviser 
r  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid,  Columbia  University,  New  York  27,  N.Y.,  which- 
/er  is  more  convenient.  By  doing  so,  he  will  avoid  applying  for  loans  from 
lappropriate  sources  and  will  therefore  save  considerable  time  and  effort. 

A  loan  fund  for  students  in  hospital  administration  has  been  provided  through 
le  generosity  of  the  Kellogg  Foundation. 

Loans  are  also  available  from  the  University,  from  certain  state  loan  funds,  and 
om  the  federal  government  (National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program).  There 

also  a  plan  for  deferred  payment  of  tuition  and  room  charges.  For  further 
formation,  consult  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 

►  NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOLAR  INCENTIVE  AWARDS 

Any  student  who  has  been  a  legal  resident  of  New  York  State  for  the  preceding 
;ar  is  entitled  to  a  Scholar  Incentive  Award  for  each  term  in  which  he  is  regis- 
red  as  a  full-time  degree  candidate.  The  amount  of  this  award  is  based  upon  the 
;t  taxable  balance  of  his  income  and  the  income  of  those  responsible  for  his 
ipport,  as  reported  on  the  New  York  State  income  tax  return  for  the  previous 
ilendar  year. 

Applications  and  further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Finan- 
al  Aid  or  from  the  office  of  the  Dean. 

'  HOUSING 

BARD  HALL 

Bard  Hall,  the  residence  for  students  of  the  Medical  School,  is  about  three 
ocks  from  the  School.  It  is  eleven  stories  high,  with  three  additional  stories  in 
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the  north  wing,  and  occupies  a  site  overlooking  Riverside  Park  and  the  Hudsoi 
River.  The  facilities  of  the  Hall  include  lounging  rooms,  a  cafeteria,  dining  room 
and  grillroom.  A  gymnasium,  squash  courts,  and  a  swimming  pool  are  available  t< 
residents  for  a  fee  of  $10.  The  second  and  third  floors  are  reserved  for  womei 
students.  Rooms  not  taken  by  medical  students  are  available  to  students  in  th( 
School.  Those  interested  should  apply  as  early  as  possible. 

Rates  for  rooms  are  approximately  $630  for  the  academic  year  of  thirty-st 
weeks.  Room  application  blanks  and  further  information  concerning  rates  will  h 
furnished  on  request  by  the  Bard  Hall  Office,  50  Haven  Avenue,  New  York  32 
N.Y. 

OTHER  UNIVERSITY  RESIDENCE  HALLS 

The  University  provides  housing  on  the  Morningside  campus  for  undergraduat 
and  graduate  men  and  women,  both  single  and  married.  Inquiries  about  men' 
housing  and  the  accommodations  for  married  students  should  be  directed  to  th' 
Residence  Halls  Office,  125  Livingston  Hall,  Columbia  University,  New  York  Zl 
N.Y.  Women  students  should  write  direct  to  the  women's  residence  hall,  Johnsoi 
Hall,  41 1  West  11 6th  Street,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 

Rates  in  the  graduate  men's  residence  halls  range  from  $390  to  $450  for  th 
academic  year.  In  Johnson  Hall,  the  rates  range  from  $325  to  $525,  with  fii 
teen  rooms  at  rates  from  $285  to  $325  for  the  academic  year  available  on  the  basi 
of  acute  financial  need.  The  median  rate,  however,  is  $475. 

An  optional  prepaid  board  plan  is  available  in  the  men's  residence  halls.  Th 
cost  of  fifteen  meals  a  week  is  $480  for  the  academic  year.  The  residents  of  Johr 
son  Hall  are  required  to  take  breakfast  and  dinner  there  seven  days  a  week  at 
cost  of  $425  for  the  academic  year.  In  assessing  board  costs,  the  student  shoulc 
of  course,  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  meals  during  holidays  and  vacation: 
All  rates  are  subject  to  change. 

Woodbridge  Hall,  at  431  Riverside  Drive,  is  the  University's  residence  hall  fc 
married  graduate  students.  Each  apartment  contains  a  living  room,  a  bedroom, 
complete  kitchen,  and  a  bathroom;  basic  furniture  is  provided.  Rates  range  fror 
$1,260  to  $1,620  a  year,  including  utilities,  and  assignment  is  for  the  full  calenda 
year.  These  apartments  are  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  couple  with  one  chUc 

OFF-CAMPUS   HOUSING 

Students  who  wish  to  live  in  furnished  rooms  or  apartments  off  campus  shoul 
consult  the  Registry  of  Off-Campus  Accommodations,  115  Livingston  Hall,  Colun 
bia  University,  New  York  27,  N.Y.,  for  information  about  the  services  rendere 
by  the  Registry.  Single  rooms  in  private  apartments  range  from  $9  to  $16  a  weel 
double  rooms,  from  $16  to  $25.  Most  apartments,  when  available,  are  in  the  pric 
range  of  $90  to  $150  a  month. 

International  House,  a  privately  owned  student  residence  near  the  Morningsid 
campus,  has  accommodations  for  about  five  hundred  graduate  students,  both  foreig 
and  American.  Rates  for  the  academic  year  are  $375  to  $700.  To  be  eligible  fc 
admission  a  student  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  old  and  must  be  registere 
for  a  minimum  of  twelve  points  or  for  a  program  of  full-time  research.  Address  th 
Committee  on  Admissions,  International  House,  500  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  2' 

The  King's  Crown  Hotel,  420  West  116th  Street,  near  the  campus,  is  owned  b 
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e  University.  It  provides  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates  for  relatives  and 
lests  of  members  of  the  University. 


OTHER  SERVICES  AND  FACILITIES 

All  students  enrolled  in  the  School  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  facilities  of 
le  main  campus  at  Broadway  and  116th  Street  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Medical 
enter. 

The  Student  Handbook,  which  is  distributed  in  the  School  office  at  registration, 
ves  complete  details  about  the  libraries,  recreational  sports,  religious  activities,  and 
udent  employment  available  on  the  Momingside  Campus,  as  well  as  the  resources 
i  New  York  City  that  students  can  enjoy  at  little  expense. 


Facilities  for  Study 

►  THE  COLUMBIA-PRESBYTERIAN  MEDICAL  CENTER 

A  permanent  affiliation  between  Columbia  University  and  Presbyterian  Hospita 
was  established  in  1921.  The  two  institutions  in  conjunction  with  several  others  are 
now  housed  on  the  plot  of  land  given  to  Columbia  University  and  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital by  Mrs.  Stephen  V.  Harkness,  extending  from  West  165th  Street  to  West  168th 
Street  and  from  Broadway  to  Riverside  Park,  comprising  about  twenty  acres.  The 
Medical  Center  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1928. 

In  addition  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
the  following  institutions  are  parts  of  the  Medical  Center:  School  of  Dental  and 
Oral  Surgery,  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine,  School  of  I 
Nursing,  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women,  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  Babies  Hospital,  Neuro- 1 
logical  Institute,  New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Hospital,  New  York 
Orthopaedic  Hospital,  Institute  of  Cancer  Research,  Washington  Heights  District 
Health  Center,  and  Francis  Delafield  Hospital. 

For  further  information  consult  the  bulletin  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

LIBRARY 

The  Medical  Library  occupies  parts  of  the  three  lower  floors  in  the  College  build- 
ing. It  provides  current  literature  (both  books  and  journals)  for  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, and  it  aids  in  research  through  interlibrary  loans  and  through  its  unique 
bibliographic  service. 

The  library  contains  approximately  250,000  volumes  of  books  and  journals,  some 
5,000  pamphlets,  and  about  2,000  slides  on  the  history  of  medicine.  More  than 
3,600  periodicals  are  received  regularly.  A  professional  library  staff  is  available  to 
aid  students,  faculty,  and  research  workers  in  the  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
nursing,  public  health,  and  the  hospitals  of  the  Medical  Center. 

The  libraries  on  Morningside  Heights,  containing  some  three  million  volumes,  are 
open  to  all  students.  The  main  collection  is  housed  in  Butler  Library,  while  special 
and  departmental  collections  are  located  in  various  other  buildings  on  the  campus. 
They  include  collections  on  biology,  chemistry,  engineering,  physics,  psychology, 
sociology,  and  other  subjects  related  to  public  health  and  supplement  the  special 
collections  available  in  the  Medical  Library.  Books  may  be  borrowed  for  home  use. 

The  Medical  Library  is  open  Monday  through  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  11  p.m.; 
Saturday,  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.;  and  Sunday,  2  to  10  p.m.  during  the  academic  year. 
All  other  libraries  post  the  hours  they  are  open. 

For  a  nominal  fee  student  memberships  are  available  in  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine  Library  at  103rd  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Such  memberships  provide 
loan  privileges  and  use  of  the  library  during  the  evening  hours. 
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SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND  ORAL  SURGERY 

The  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  offers  opportunities  for  students  of  the 
chool  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  interested  in  research  and 
ractice  in  the  dental  aspects  of  public  health.  After  the  student  has  completed  the 
squired  courses  in  the  School,  he  may  elect  special  lecture,  clinical,  laboratory,  and 
jminar  courses  in  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery. 

WASHINGTON   HEIGHTS  DISTRICT  HEALTH   CENTER 

This  Center  serves  as  headquarters  of  an  administrative  district  of  the  New  York 
^ity  Department  of  Health.  According  to  the  Census  of  1957,  the  population  of  the 
rea  served  is  280,981.  Here  the  Department  of  Health  provides  clinics  in  tubercu- 
)sis,  nutrition,  venereal  diseases,  dentistry,  tropical  diseases,  and  certain  aspects  of 
hild  hygiene.  An  active  health-education  program  is  in  progress,  and  public  health 
urses  representing  both  official  and  voluntary  agencies  are  available  at  the  Center. 

The  cooperative  agreement  between  the  City  of  New  York  and  Columbia  Uni- 
ersity,  whereby  the  public  health  problems  and  practices  of  its  services  in  the  Cen- 
er  are  made  available  for  research  and  study,  and  the  cooperation  between  the 
School  staff  and  the  operating  health  agencies  provide  an  unusually  productive  and 
omplete  facility. 

►  DEPARTMENTS  OF  HEALTH 

NEW  YORK  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  provided  through  the  District  Health  Center,  the  New 
fork  City  Department  of  Health  has  by  tradition  been  most  cooperative  in  making 
ts  vast  public  health  activities  available  for  study  by  visitors  and  students  from  for- 
iign  countries  and  by  students  located  in  this  city.  The  over-all  administration  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  of  its  contained  bureaus  is  so  comprehensive  and  the 
imount  of  diversity  of  services  is  such  as  to  provide  graduate  students  with  a  unique 
)pportunity  for  observation  and  experience. 

The  Department's  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Clinic,  which  is  in  the  same  build- 
ng  as  the  School,  makes  its  continuing  supply  of  laboratory  specimens  available  to 
(tudents,  and  from  it  come  cases  valuable  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  tropical 
iiseases.  A  close  relationship  between  the  staff  of  the  clinic  and  that  of  the  School 
,s  of  mutual  benefit  in  research,  teaching,  and  service. 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

The  County  of  Westchester  (New  York)  generously  makes  available  its  facilities, 
ispecially  the  County  Health  Department,  for  field  observation  and  special  studies 
)y  graduate  students.  These  facilities,  within  reasonable  commuting  distance  of  the 
Jchool,  provide  a  suburban  and  semi-rural  atmosphere  in  which  students  may  ob- 
erve  or  participate  in  the  health  services  provided  by  a  well-organized  and  well- 
taffed  health  department  and  the  official  and  voluntary  agencies  related  to  it. 
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STATE   AND   OTHER   LOCAL  DEPARTMENTS   OF   HEALTH 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  and  the  New  Jersey  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  have  been  cordially  cooperative  in  making  their  faciUties  available 
for  graduate  students,  as  have  been  many  other  health  departments,  such  as  those  of 
Nassau  county  and  the  city  of  Yonkers,  New  York.  This  extra-metropoUtan  type  ol 
experience  is  particularly  valuable  for  students  who  will  in  the  future  work  in  com- 
paratively small  communities,  and  it  permits  the  observation  of  specialized  services, 
such  as  those  for  tuberculosis  and  venereal  diseases,  in  nonurban  environments.      I 

Several  cooperative  research  projects  are  conducted  on  a  variety  of  public  health' 
problems  with  the  help  of  a  number  of  health  departments.  An  example  is  a  seriej 
of  epidemiologic  studies  of  cardiovascular  diseases  fostered  by  a  special  committee 
representing  field  agencies  and  the  faculty  of  the  School. 

►  FIELD  TRAINING  FOR  COMMUNITY  PSYCHIATRY 

Supervised  training  for  community  and  social  psychiatry  is  offered  througl 
placements  in  several  field  settings.  The  placements  provide  the  trainee  witl 
supervised  experience  in  various  aspects  of  this  subspecialty,  including  community 
planning;  organization  and  coordination  of  psychiatric  facilities;  and  patterns  o 
psychiatric  care  in  general  hospitals,  public  mental  hospitals,  and  specializec 
psychiatric  hospitals.  There  are  also  placements  where  the  trainee  can  learn  thi 
theory  and  practice  of  interprofessional  collaboration  and  the  skills  he  needs  h 
order  to  act  as  psychiatric  consultant  for  and  mental  health  educator  of  physi 
cians  who  are  not  psychiatrists,  social  workers,  nurses,  teachers,  and  the  like 
The  range  of  placements  also  includes  learning  techniques  of  research  method 
ology  and  program  evaluation  in  both  clinical  and  basic  psychiatric  research 
Field  placements  are  individually  selected  and  depend  upon  the  trainee's  interests 
background,  and  career  objectives. 

Placements  in  1962-1963  included:  (1)  the  Columbia  Presbyterian  Medicc 
Center — clinical,  administrative,  and  research  opportunities  within  the  Departmen 
of  Psychiatry  and  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine' 

(2)  the  school  sequence — the  Bank  Street  College  of  Education,  the  Fieldsto 
Schools,  and  selected  programs  within  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Educatior 

(3)  social  agencies — the  Louise  Wise  Services;  (4)  community  planning  an 
organization  at  the  governmental  level — the  New  York  State  Department  c 
Mental  Hygiene,  Community  Services  Division,  and  the  New  York  Communit 
Mental  Health  Board;  (5)  psychiatric  units  in  general  hospitals — Mount  Sinj 
Hospital,  Montefiore  Hospital,  and  the  Jacobi  Hospital  (Albert  Einstein  CoUeg 
of  Medicine);  (6)  psychiatric  hospitals — the  Dutchess  County  Unit  of  the  Hue 
son  River  State  Hospital  and  the  Central  Islip  State  Hospital;  (7)  residentii 
treatment  centers  for  children — the  Henry  Ittleson  Center  for  Child  Research  an 
the  Wiltwyck  School  for  Boys;  (8)  the  Yale  University  Law  School;  (9)  th 
Peace  Corps  Training  Project  (Nigeria)  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
(10)  Community  Mental  Health  Services,  County  of  San  Mateo,  California,  D( 
partment  of  Health  and  Welfare;  and  (11)  Northside  Center  for  Child  Develoj 
ment. 


COOPERATING  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 
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ORGANIZATIONS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  WHICH  COOPERATE 
IN  THE  TEACHING  PROGRAM 


GOVERNMENTAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

nited  Nations 

nited  States  Public  Health  Service 

jace  Corps  Training  Project  (Nigeria)  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

iterstate  Sanitation  Commission 

ew  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health 

ew  York  State  Department  of  Health 

ew  York  State  Department  of  Labor 

ew  York  State  Department  of  Mental 

Hygiene 

snnsylvania  Department  of  Health 

uerto  Rico  Health  Department 

irgin  Islands  Department  of  Health 

Ibany  County  Department  of  Health 

;rgen  County  Sewer  Authority 

olumbia  County  Department  of  Health 

assau  County  Community  Mental  Health 

Board 

assau  County  Health  Department 

ensselaer  County  Health  Department 


Rockland  County  Health  Department 

San  Mateo  County,  California, 
Department  of  Health  and  Welfare 

Westchester  County  Community 
Mental  Health  Board 

Westchester  County  Health  Department 

Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 

Children's  Coiut,  Domestic  Relations 

Court 
Glens  Falls  District  Health  Department 
Hackensack  Water  Company 

Long  Beach  Department  of  Public  Works 
New  York  City  Conmiunity  Mental 

Health  Board 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
New  York  City  Department  of  Hospitals 
New  York  City  Department  of  Welfare 
New  York  City  Youth  Board 
Schenectady  Department  of  Health 
Yonkers  Health  Department 
Youth  House,  Bronx,  New  York 


INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

airymen's  League  Cooperative  Associa-      Johnson  and  Johnson 
tion  Lederle  Laboratories 

itemational  Business  Machines  Corpora- 
tion 


VOLUNTARY  SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  AGENCIES 


Ibany  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Associa- 
tion 

Itro  Workshops,  Inc. 
merican  Heart  Association 
merican  Cancer  Society 
merican  Public  Health  Association 
jrgen   County  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association 

:ooklyn  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Asso- 
ciation 

jntral  Medical  Group  of  Brooklyn 
itizen's  Committee  for  Children  of  New 
York  City,  Inc. 


Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York, 

Inc. 
Fountain  House  Foundation,  Inc. 
Group  Health  Dental  Insurance,  Inc. 
Group  Hospital  Service,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  New 

York 
Group  Hospital  Service,  Inc.,  Wilmington, 

Delaware 
Health  Insm-ance  Plan   of  Greater  New 

York 
Henry  Ittleson  Center  for  Child  Research 
Henry  Street  Settlement 
Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Hebrews  of 

New  York 
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COOPERATING  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 


Hospital  Review  and  Planning  Council  of 
Southern  New  York,  New  York  City 

Hospital  Service  Corporation  of  Western 
New  York,  Buffalo,  New  York 

Jewish  Family  Service  Association 

Louise  Wise  Services 

National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis 

National  Health  Council 

National  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults 

National  Tuberculosis  Association 


New  York  Hotel  Trades  Council  and  Hotel 

Association  Health  Center 
New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Asso- 
ciation 
Northside  Center  for  Child  Development 
Queensboro  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Asso- 
ciation 
Rochester   Hospital   Service   Corporation 

Rochester,  New  York 
State  Charities  Aid  Association 
Staten  Island  Mental  Health  Center 
Westchester  County  Medical  Society 


CLINICS,  HOSPITALS,  AND  SCHOOLS 

Aluminiun  Mining  Company  Hospital, 

Moengo,  Surinam 
Bank  Street  College  of  Education 
Barnert  Memorial  Hospital,  Paterson, 

New  Jersey 
Bellevue  Hospital 

Beth-El  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Brooklyn  Hospital 
Bureau  of  Child  Guidance,  New  York  City 

Board  of  Education 
Child  Development  Center 
Day    Hospital    and   Brooklyn   After-Care 

Clinic  of  the  New  York  State  Department 

of  Mental  Hygiene 
Ellis  Hospital,  Schenectady,  New  York 
Englewood  Hospital 
Ethical  Culture  Schools 
Flower  and  Fifth  Avenue  Hospital 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Hospital 
Goldwater  Memorial  Hospital 
Grasslands  Hospital 
Guggenheim  Dental  Clinic 
Hackensack  Hospital 
Hillside  Hospital,  Glen  Oaks,  New  York 
Hudson  River  State  Hospital 
Hunterdon    Medical    Center,    Flemington, 

New  Jersey 
The  Institute  of  Living,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled 
Jacobi  Hospital,  Bronx  Municipal  Hospital 

Center 
Kips  Bay  Health  Center,  Well  Baby  Clmic, 

New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

MUSEUM 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History 


Lebanon  Hospital,  Bronx,  New  York 

Letchworth  Village 

Lutheran  Mission  Hospital,  Zor  Zor,  Liberii 

Margaret  Hague  Maternity  Hospital 

Mary  Imogene  Bassett  Hospital 

Methodist  Hospital  of  Brooklyn 

Misericordia  Hospital,  Bronx,  New  York 

Montefiore  Hospital 

Mount  Auburn  Hospital,  Cambridge,  Mas 

sachusetts 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
New  York  Hospital,  Westchester  Division 
New  York  State,  University  of.  College  c 

Medicine 
New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  an 

Hospital 
Overlook  Hospital,  Summit,  New  Jersey 
Polly  Miller  Child  Care  Center 
Presbyterian  Hospital 
Public  Health  Service  Hospital,  Stapletoi 

New  York 
Puerto  Rico,  University  of,  School  of  Med 

cine 

Rip  Van  Winkle  Clinic,  Hudson,  New  Yoi 
Riverside  Hospital 

St.  Barnabas  Hospital,  Bronx,  New  York 
St.  Elizabeth  Hospital,  Elizabeth,  New  Jerse; 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 
St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  New  York  City 
Thayer  Hospital,  Waterville,  Maine 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  Bron 

New  York 
Wiltwyck  School  for  Boys 
Woman's  Hospital 


Academic  Calendar  1963-1964 

AUTUMN  TERM 

spt     9-13  Monday-Friday.     Preorientation  sessions  for  students  who  are  noti- 
fied to  attend. 
16-17  Monday-Tuesday.     Registration,  including  payment  of  fees.* 

19  Thursday.     First  quarter  begins. 

19-25  Thursday-Wednesday.     Orientation  period. 

26  Thursday.     Start  of  regular  class  schedule. 

ov     5  Tuesday.     Election  Day.  Holiday. 

1 8  Monday.     Registration  for  special  students  for  the  second  quarter. 

20  Wednesday.     First  quarter  ends. 

21  Thursday.     Second  quarter  begins. 

28  Thursday,  through  December  1,  Sunday.     Thanksgiving  Holidays, 

sc      2          Monday.     Last  day  for  filing  application,  or  renewal  of  application, 
for  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  degrees  to  be  awarded  in  February.t 
23  Monday,  through  January  5,  1964,  Sunday.     Christmas  Holidays, 

in    30-31    Thursday-Friday.     Registration,  including  payment  of  fees,  for  the 

spring  term.* 
>b      1  Saturday.     Second  quarter  ends. 

SPRING  TERM 

ib       3  Monday.     Third  quarter  begins. 

ar     2  Monday.     Last  day  for  filing  application,  or  renewal  of  application, 
for  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  degrees  to  be  awarded  in  June.f 

23  Monday.     Registration  for  special  students  for  the  fourth  quarter. 

27-29  Friday— Sunday.      Easter  Holidays. 

28  Saturday.     Third  quarter  ends. 

30  Monday.     Fourth  quarter  begins, 

ay  30  Saturday.     Fourth  quarter  ends.     Memorial  Day.     Holiday. 

COMMENCEMENT 

ay  31  Sunday.     Baccalaureate  Service. 

me     2  Tuesday.     Conferring  of  degrees. 


Monday.     Last  day  for  filing  application,  or  renewal  of  application, 
for  the  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  degrees  to  be  awarded  in  October.f 


Students  allowed  to  register  after  the  period  specified  must  pay  a  late  fee. 
Students  who  file  application  after  this  date  must  pay  a  late  fee. 


1.  BABIES  HOSPITAL 

2.  PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL 
N.Y.  ORTHOPAEDIC  HOSPITAL 
SLOANE  HOSPITAL 

SQUIER  UROLOGICAL  CLINIC 

3.  HARKNESS  PAVILION 

4.  POWER  HOUSE 

5.  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS 
AND  SURGEONS 

6.  VANDERBILT  CLINIC 
SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND 
ORAL  SURGERY 


7.  N.Y.  CITY  DEPT.  OF  HEALTH 
SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND 

ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

8.  INSTITUTE  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY 

9.  MAXWELL  HALL 

10.  NEUROLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

n.  N.Y.  STATE  PSYCHIATRIC  INSTITUTE 

12.  BARD  HALL 

13.  HARKNESS  MEMORIAL  HALL 

14.  FRANCIS  DELAFIELD  HOSPITAL,  N.Y.C. 

15.  PAULINE  A.  HARTFORD 
MEMORIAL  CHAPEL 


To  Reach  the  Medical  Center:  By  subway,  the  Washington  Heights  Express  of 
the  IND  Eighth  Avenue  or  the  Van  Cortland  Park  train  of  the  IRT  Seventh 
Avenue.  By  bus,  Fifth  Avenue  Bus  #4  or  #5.  By  car,  the  Westside  Highway  exit 
at  the  George  Washington  Bridge.  Parking  facilities  are  available  at  West  164th 
Street  and  Fort  Washington  Avenue. 


THIS  BULLETIN  IS  DESIGNED  FOR  REFERENCE. 
PLEASE  KEEP  IT  CAREFULLY.  ADDITIONAL 
COPIES  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  AT  A  CHARGE  OF 
50  CENTS  EACH  AT  THE  INFORMATION  DESK 
IN   213   LOW  LIBRARY. 
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Officers  of  the  School 


Irayson  Kirk,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.     President  of  the  University 

awrence  H.  Chamberlain,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.     Vice  President  of  the  University 

acques  Barzun,  Ph.D.     Dean  of  Faculties  and  Provost  of  the  University 

I.  Houston  Merritt,  M.D.     Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Medical  Affairs;  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine 

ay  E.  Trussell,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Associate  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  (Public 
Health);  Director  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine 

PROFESSORS  EMERITI 
ion  R.  East,  D.D.S.     Professor  Emeritus  of  Dental  Public  Health  Practice 
[arry  S.  Mustard,  M.D.,  LL.D.     Professor  Emeritus  of  Public  Health  Practice 

-  OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

DIVISION  OF  BIOSTATISTICS 

j)hn  W.  Fertig.     Professor  of  Biostatistics 

A.B.,  Ursinus,  1931;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1935 

illian  R.  Elveback.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

A.B.,  Minnesota,  1941;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1955 

Head,  Biostatistics  Unit,  Division  of  Epidemiology,  Public  Health  Research  Institute  of  New  York  City 

gnes  P.  Berger.     Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
Ph.D.,  Budapest,  1939;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1944 

.uth  Z.  Gold.     Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

A.B.,  Hunter,  1941;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1943;  Ph.D.,  1960 

.ndre  Oedayrajsingh  Varma.     Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

M.D.,  Paramaribo  (Surinam),  1950;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1960 

hyllis  B.  Michelsen.     Associate  in  Biostatistics 

A.B.,  Barnard,  1949;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1952 

eal  W.  Chilton.     Research  Associate  in  Biostatistics 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1939;  D.D.S.,  New  York  University,  1943;  M.P.H.,  Columbia, 
1946 

tiirley  deB.  Sternberg.     Instructor  in  Biostatistics 

A.B.,  Hunter,  1939;  M.A.,  New  York  University,  1957;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1959 

ose  S.  Donaldson.     Assistant  in  Biostatistics 

A.B.,  Hunter,  1936;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1960 
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Joseph  L.  Fleiss.     Assistant  in  Biostatistics 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1959;  M.S.,  1961 

Senior  Biostatistician,  New  York  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  New  York  City 

Alex  Tytun.     Assistant  in  Biostatistics 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1943;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1961 

Senior  Statistician,  Bureau  of  Records  and  Statistics,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

LECTURERS 

Carl  L.  Erhardt,  B.B.A.,  Sc.D.  Director,  Bureau  of  Records  and  Statistics,  Ne\ 
York  City  Department  of  Health 

Schuyler  G.  Kohl,  M.D.,  M.S.,  Dr.P.H.  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  an 
Gynecology,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Medicine,  Brooklyn 
New  York 

John  E.  Silson,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  Independent  Consultant  for  Medical  and  Pharmt 
ceutical  Research,  New  York  City 

Louis  Weiner,  E.  E.  Assistant  Director  of  Statistics,  New  York  City  Department  t 
Health 

DIVISION  OF  COMMUNITY  PSYCHIATRY 

Viola  W.  Bernard.     Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  New  York  University,  1933;  M.D.,  Cornell,  1936 

Marvin  E,  Perkins.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicii 
(Community  Psychiatry) 

A.B.,  Albion,  1942;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1946,  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1956 
Commissioner  of  Mental  Health  Services,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Bruce  P.  Dohrenwend,     Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Psychiatry 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1950;  M.A.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1955 

Archibald  R.  Foley.     Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry 
B.A.,  Queen's  (Canada),  1943;  M.D.,  CM.,  1947;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1962 

David  S.  Sanders.     Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1945;  M.D.,  Long  Island,  1949;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1959 

Mark  Flapan.     Research  Associate  in  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  Washington  (St.  Louis),  1943;  M.A.,  Chicago,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1957 

Gurston  D.  Goldin.     Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1951;  M.D.,  1955;  M.S.,  1963 

Henry  A.  Davidson.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

A.B..  Columbia,  1925;  M.D.,  Jeflferson,  1928;  M.Sc.,  Pennsylvania,  1931 
Superintendent,  Essex  County  Overbrook  Hospital,  Cedar  Grove,  New  Jersey 

Robert  C.  Hunt.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  Westminster,  1925;  M.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1931 

Louis  Linn.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania.  1934;  M.D.,  Rush.  1938 

Attending  Psychiatrist,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York  City 
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rancis  J.  O'Neill.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  Vermont,  1929;  M.D.,  1932 

Director,  Central  Islip  State  Hospital,  Central  Islip,  New  York 

eymour  Perlin.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

A.B.,  Princeton,  1946;  M.D.,  Columbia,  1950 

Director,  Community  Psychiatry  Research,  Montefiore  Hospital,  New  York  City 

DIVISION  OF  EPIDEMIOLOGY 

.  Gumey  Clark.     Professor  of  Epidemiology 

A.B.,  Vanderbilt,  1927;  M.D.,  1931;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1936;  Dr.P.H.,  1944 

mest  M.  Gruenberg.     Professor  of  Psychiatry  (Epidemiology) 

M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1941;  M.P.H.,  Yale,  1949;  Dr.P.H.,  1955 

phn  P.  Fox.     Adjunct  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

j  B.S.,  Haverford,  1929;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1936;  M.D.,  1936;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1948 
Chief,  Division  of  Epidemiology,  Public  Health  Research  Institute  of  New  York  City 

lorton  D.  Schweitzer.     Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1929;  Ph.D.,  1934 

ranees  R.  Gearing.     Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.S.,  Vermont,  1936;  M.D.,  1940;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1957 

nna  C.  Gelman.     Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

A.B.,  Hunter,  1932;  M.P.H.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1934 

arold  T.  Fuerst.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

A.B.,  Cornell,  1929;  M.D.,  Jefferson,  1933;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1958 

Director,  Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

1^  D.  Mortimer  Harris.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

i  B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1930;  M.D.,  Bordeaux,  1936;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1957 

I  Chief,  Division  of  Social  Hygiene,  Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases,  New  York  City  Department  of 

j  Health 

|alph  F.  Sikes.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

Ph.B.,  Yale,  1931;  M.D.,  1935;  M.P.H.,  1941 
Commissioner  of  Health,  Yonkers,  New  York 

jObert  B.  UUian.     Research  Associate  in  Epidemiology 

A.B.,  Harvard,  1954;  M.D.,  1958 

iwrence  Bergner.     Instructor  in  Epidemiology 

A.B.,  Brooklyn,  1952;  M.D.,  New  York  University,  1956;  M.P.H.,  California,  1959 
Director,  Health  Research  Training  Program,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

]^nn  Ferry  Garon.     Assistant  in  Epidemiology 

B.S.,  Hunter,  1952;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1960 

1/man  M.  Gold.     Assistant  in  Epidemiology 

M.D.,  Columbia,  1949 

Family  Physician,  Health  Insurance  Plan,  Yorkville  Medical  Group,  New  York  City 

hulah  A.  Learnard.     Assistant  in  Epidemiology 

A.B.,  Barnard,  1958;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1960 

odel  R.  Omran.     Visiting  Lecturer  in  Epidemiology 

M.B.,  B.Ch.,  Cairo,  1952;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1956;  Dr.P.H.,  1959 

Senior  Lecturer  in  Epidemiology,  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Cairo  University,  Egypt 
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LECTURERS  v|l 

Fred  B.  Rogers,  M.S.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine,  Temph 
University,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Louis  Schneider,  M.D.     Tuberculosis  Clinician,  New  York  City  Department  o 
Health 

Milton  Terris,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Head,  Chronic  Disease  Unit,  Division  of  Epide 
miology.  Public  Health  Research  Institute  of  New  York  City 

DIVISION  OF  MEDICAL  CARE  ADMINISTRATION 

Ray  E.  Trussell.     Joseph  R.  DeLamar  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 
A.B.,  Iowa,  1936;  M.D.,  1941;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1947 

Jerome  Pollack.     Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1940 

Clement  C.  Clay.     Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 
A.B.,  Columbia,  1927;  M.D.,  CM.,  McGiU,  1932 

Jack  Elinson.     Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1937;  M.A.,  George  Washington,  1946;  Ph.D.,  1954 

Frank  W.  van  Dyke.     Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 
A.B.,  Union  CoUege,  1939;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1954 

Martin  Cherkasky.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Temple,  1932;  M.D.,  1936 

Director,  Montefiore  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Emanuel  Hayt.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

LL.B.,  Brooklyn  Law  School,  1927 
Counselor  at  Law,  New  York  City 

Richard  A.  Miller.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Harvard,  1949;  B.  Arch.,  1952 

Senior  Associate,  Helge  Westermann,  Architect,  New  York  City 

Joseph  M.  Pisani.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Fordham,  1938;  M.D.,  New  York  University,  1942 

Medical  Director,  Union  Family  Medical  Fund,  Hotel  Industry  of  New  York  City 

Eugene  D.  Rosenfeld.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicini 

A.B.,  Colorado,  1939;  M.D.,  1943 

Hospital  and  Health  Service  Consultant,  New  York  City 

Charles  G.  Roswell.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  St.  John's,  1934;  LL.B.,  1938 

Director,  Training,  Research,  and  Special  Studies  Division,  United  Hospital  Fund,  New  York  City 

Harold  Baumgarten,  Jr.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine  (Co 
tinuation  Education) 
A.B.,  Willamette,  1946;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1956 

Virginia  M.  Brown.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Boston,  1947;  M.N.,  Yale,  1950;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1955 

Milton  C.  Maloney.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  Allegheny,  1935;  M.D.,  Temple,  1939;  M.Sc,  1949;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1957 
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Villiam  C.  Thomas,  Jr.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  Utah,  1942;  M.S.,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1962 

ernando  G.  Torgerson.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  North  Dakota  State  Teachers  (Minot),  1939;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1956 

ulius  A.  Katzive.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

M.D.,  Ohio  State,  1930 

Director,  Bureau  of  Hospital  Review  and  Planning,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany, 

New  York 

j/lildred  A.  Morehead.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

M.D.,  Columbia,  1943;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1948 

Associate  Director,  Special  Research,  Montefiore  Hospital,  New  York  City 

i'harlotte  F.  MuUer.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

'  M.A.,  Columbia,  1942;  Ph.D.,  1946 

i 

jreorge  A.  Silver.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

i  A.B.,  Pennsylvania,  1934;  M.D.,  Jefferson,  1938;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1948 
\  Chief,  Division  of  Social  Medicine,  Montefiore  Hospital,  New  York  City 

|Llonzo  S.  Yerby.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

i   B.S.,  Chicago,  1941;  M.D.,  Meharry,  1946;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1948 

i   Executive  Director,  Medical  Care  Services,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

"vin  Block.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 
A.B.,  Western  Reserve,  1938 

ohn  L.  Colombotos.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

I   A.B.,  Columbia,  1949;  M.A.,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1961 

)ean  F.  Davies.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Wooster,  1939;  M.S.,  Western  Reserve,  1941;  Ph.D.,  1943;  M.D.,  1945 

Associate  Professor  of  Chronic  Diseases,  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
;  varsity,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

i.egina  Loewenstein.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Barnard,  1936;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1937 

"ving  Silverman.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Brooklyn,  1948;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1950;  M.P.H.,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1962 

aul  R.  Torrens.     Instructor  in  Administrative  Medicine 

M.D.,  Georgetown,  1958;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1962 

Research  Associate,  Department  of  Medicine,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

/erner  F.  O,  Daechsel.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Western  Ontario,  1948;  D.H.A.,  Toronto,  1951 

ally  E.  Knapp.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Adelphi,  1940;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1944;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1953 

!  fathan  Lefkowitz.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

:  A.B.,  Union,  1949;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1954 

aymond  C.  Lerner.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Queens,  1946;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1949;  M.P.H.,  1962 

•ane  M.  Long.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Yale,  1955;  M.P.H.,  California,  1960 

'ulcy  B.  Miller.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Smith,  1946 
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Valerie  C.  Walker.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  Hunter,  1955;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1960;  M.P.H.,  1962 

Raymond  P.  Sloan,     Special  Lecturer  in  Administrative  Medicine 

L.H.D.  (/2o«.),  Colby,  1946;  LL.D.  (hon.),  St.  Lawrence,  1954 
Chairman,  Editorial  Board,  The  Modern  Hospital 

LECTURERS 

Sister  Anthony  Marie,  B.B.A.     Administrator,  The  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  of  th 
City  of  New  York 

George   Baehr,    M.D.     Special   Medical   Consultant,   Health  Insurance  Plan  o 
Greater  New  York 

Margaret  B.  Bailey,  M.A.,  M.S.,  D.S.W.     Director  of  Research,  National  Counc, 
on  Alcoholism,  New  York  City 

Alvin  J.   Binkert,   A.B.     Executive   Vice  President,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Nei 
York  City 

John  J.  Bourke,  M.D.     Assistant  Commissioner,  Division  of  Hospital  Review  an 
Planning,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New  York 

Peter  R.  Bozzo.     Purchasing  Agent,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Ellsworth  R.  Browneller,  M.D.,  M.S.     Administrative  Director,  Geisinger  Medio 
Center,  Danville,  Pennsylvania 

J.   Campbell  Butler.     President,    Group  Hospital  Service,   Inc.,   Syracuse,   Ne 
York 

J.  Douglas  Colman,  M.E.     President,  Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New  Yor 
New  York  City 

Paul  M.  Densen,  D.Sc.     Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York  City  Department  ( 
Health 

Benjamin  G.  Dinin,  M.D.     Director,  Grasslands  Hospital,  Valhalla,  New  Yoi 

Caldwell  B.  Esselstyn,  M.D.     Executive  Director,  Rip  Van  Winkle  Clinic,  Hudso 
New  York 

Pearl  R.  Fisher,  R.N.     Administrator,  Thayer  Hospital,  Waterville,  Maine 

Harry  C.  F.  Gifford,  M.S.     Executiy^  Director,  Springfield  Hospital,  Springfiel 
Massachusetts 

Morrell  Goldberg,  A.B.     Executive  Director,  Beth-El  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  Ne 
York 

Irving  Gottsegen,  M.S.     Associate  Director,  Montefiore  Hospital,  New  York  Ci 

George  W.  Graham,  M.D.,  CM.     Director,  Ellis  Hospital,  Schenectady,  New  Yo 

Edward  V.  Grant.     Administrator,  Hunterdon  Medical  Center,  Flemington,  Nt 
Jersey 
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ack   C.   Haldeman,   M.D.,   M.P.H.     Executive  Director,   Hospital  Review   and 
Planning  Council  of  Southern  New  York,  New  York  City 

onathan  Hayt,  LL.B.     Counselor  at  Law,  New  York  City 

larry  O'N.  Humbert,  B.C.S.     Associate  Vice  President,  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New 
York  City 

ohn  W.  Kauffman.     Administrator,  Princeton  Hospital,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Lichard  N.  Kerst,  A.B.     Assistant  Vice  President,  Assistant  Treasurer,  and  Assistant 
Secretary,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

tbraham  M.  Kleinman,  M.D.     Hospital  Director,  Veterans  Administration  Hos- 
pital, Bronx,  New  York 

ohn  T.  Kolody,  M.S.     Associate  Director,  St.  Barnabas  Hospital,  New  York  City 

)orothy  L.  Kurtz,  A.B.     Medical  Record  Librarian,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New 
York  City 

Lobert  J.  Mangum,  LL.B.,  M.P.A.     Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  Hospitals 

Leo  J.  Marcotte,  M.D.,  M.B.A.     Director,  Mount  Auburn  Hospital,  Cambridge, 

Massachusetts 

ack    Masur,    M.D.     Assistant   Surgeon    General,    U.S.    Public   Health   Service, 
Bethesda,  Maryland 

larold  V.  Maybee,  A.B.     Managing  Director,  Group  Hospital  Service,  Inc.,  Wil- 
mington, Delaware 

;arl  M.  Metzger.     President,  Hospital  Service  Corporation  of  Western  New  York, 
Buffalo,  New  York 

ohn  J.  Nelan.     Laundry  Supervisor,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

issell  B.  Palmer,  D.D.S.     President,  Group  Health  Dental  Insurance,  Inc.,  New 
York  City 

.alph  L.  Perkins,  M.S.     Associate  Director,  Hospital  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
]  sylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

latthew  Radom,  M.A.     Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Management,  Uni- 
versity College,  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

eter  Rogatz,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Executive  Director,  Long  Island  Jewish  Hospital, 
'  New  Hyde  Park,  New  York 

uithony  J.  J.  Rourke,  M.D.     Hospital  Consultant,  New  Rochelle,  New  York 

larvey  Schoenfeld,  M.B.A.     Director,  Barnert  Memorial  Hospital,  Paterson,  New 
Jersey 

/lartin  E.  Segal.     Consultant,  Welfare,  Health,  and  Pension  Programs,  New  York 
City 
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Sam  Shapiro,  B.S.     Director,  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Health  Insurance 
Plan  of  Greater  New  York 

Joseph  E.  Snyder,  M.D.     Assistant  Vice  President,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York 
City 

Martin  R.  Steinberg,  M.D.,  M.Med.Sc.     Director,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York 
City 

David  W.  Stewart,  A.B.     Managing  Director,  Rochester  Hospital  Service  Corpora- 
tion, Rochester,  New  York 

Donald  B.  Straus,  M.B.A.     Consultant  and  Labor  Arbitrator,  New  York  City 

Joseph  V.  Terenzio,  LL.B.,  M.S.     Director,  Brooklyn  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Martin  S.  Ulan,  M.S.     Administrator,  Hackensack  Hospital,  Hackensack,  New 
Jersey 

Randolph  A.  Wyman,  M.D.     Supervising  Medical  Superintendent,  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, New  York  City 

INSTITUTE  OF  NUTRITION  SCIENCES 
W.  Henry  SebreU,  Jr.     Robert  R.  Williams  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

M.D.,  Virginia,  1925 

Richmond  K.  Anderson.     Adjunct  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

A.B.,  Cornell  (CoUege),  1929;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern,  1934;  M.D.,  1937;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1948 
Associate  Director  for  Natural  and  Medical  Sciences,  The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  New  York  Citj 

Bernard  L.  Oser.     Adjunct  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

M.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1925;  Ph.D.,  Fordham,  1927 

President  and  Director,  Food  and  Drug  Research  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Maspeth,  New  York 

Oswald  A.  Roels.     Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.S.,  Louvain,  1940;  M.S.,  1942;  Ph.D.,  1944 

Theodore  B.  Van  Itallie.     Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine 

B.S.,  Harvard,  1941;  M.D.,  Columbia,  1945 

Director,  Department  of  Medicine,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Mary  E.  R.  Bal.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

A.B.,  Toronto,  1931;  M.A.,  1934;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1942 

Moises  Behar.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

M.D.,  San  Carlos,  1949;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1960 

Director,  Institute  of  Nutrition  of  Central  America  and  Panama,  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala 

George  J.  Christakis.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

A.B.,  New  York  University,  1949;  M.D.,  New  York  Medical  College,  1954;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1961 

M.P.H.,  1961 

Director,  Bureau  of  Nutrition,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Sami  A.  Hashim.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.S.,  Beirut,  1950;  M.S.,  1952;  M.D.,  Buffalo,  1955 

Chief,  Laboratory  for  Metabolic  and  Nutritional  Research,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Thomas  A.  Borgese.     Research  Associate  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 

A.B.,  New  York  University,  1950;  M.S.,  Rutgers,  1955;  Ph.D.,  1959 
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SCenneth  Krell.     Assistant  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 

A.B.,  Pittsburgh,  1954 

Marian  E.  Trout.     Assistant  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.S.,  Wheaton,  1948 

Hharies  G.  King.     Special  Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.S.,  Washington  State.  1918;  M.S.,  Pittsburgh,  1920;  Ph.D.,  1923. 

Blmer  L.  Severinghaus.     Special  Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 

A.B.,  Wisconsin,  1916;  M.A.,  1918;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1921 
LECTURERS 

Louis  B.  Dotti,  M.A.,  Ph.D.     Chemist,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Jesse  W.  Huff,  Ph.D.  Director  of  Biochemistry,  Merck  Institute  for  Therapeutic 
Research,  Rahway,  New  Jersey 

kevin  S.  Scrimshaw,  Ph.D.,  M.D.  Professor  of  Nutrition  and  Head,  Department 
of  Nutrition  and  Food  Science,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts;  Consulting  Director,  Institute  of  Nutrition  of  Central 
America  and  Panama,  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala 

i 

DIVISION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  MEDICINE 

^eonard  J.  Goldwater.     Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

A.B.,  Michigan,   1924;   M.D.,  New  York  University,   1928;  Med.Sc.D.,  1937;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1941 

'Vlorris  B.  Jacobs.     Associate  Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1926;  Ph.D.,  New  York  University,  1931 

Arthur  C.  Ladd.     Assistant  Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

A.B.,  Kansas,  1936;  M.D..  1939;  M.I.H.,  Harvard,  1959 

^arry  Gilbert.     Instructor  in  Occupational  Medicine 

B.S.,  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1939 

Industrial  Hygienist,  New  York  Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

LECTURERS 

Sidney  B.  Weinberg,  M.D.  Assistant  Medical  Examiner,  City  of  New  York  Office 
of  the  Chief  Medical  Examiner 

Benjamin  Werne,  LL.B.,  J.S.D.     Counselor  at  Law,  New  York  City 

DIVISION  OF  PUBLIC   HEALTH  EDUCATION 

George  Rosen.     Professor  of  Public  Health  Education 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1930;  M.D.,  Berlin,  1935;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1944;  M.P.H., 
1947 

[rving  S.  Shapiro.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Education 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1938;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1941;  Ph.D.,  1954 
Director,  Health  Education  Division,  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York 
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LECTURERS 

Horace  H.  Hughes,  A.B.     Director  of  Public  Information,  Maternity  Center  Asso- 
ciation, New  York  City 

Sol  S.  Lifson,  M.A.,  M.P.H.     Director,  Health  Education,  National  Tuberculosis 
Association,  New  York  City 

Meyer  J.   Plishner,   M.P.H.     Executive  Director,   Queensboro   Tuberculosis  and 
Health  Association,  New  York 

Alexander  Robertson,   M.B.,   Ch.B.,   M.D.     Executive  Director,  Milbank  Fund, 

New  York  City 

Edward  Wellin,  Ph.D.,  M.S.     Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity.  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

DIVISION   OF  PUBLIC   HEALTH   PRACTICE 

Herman  E.  Hilleboe.     Joseph  R.  DeLamar  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.S.,  Minnesota,  1927;  B.M.,  1929;  M.D.,  1931;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1935 
Commissioner  of  Health,  State  of  New  York 

George  James.     Adjunct  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1937;  M.D.,  Yale,  1941;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1945 
Commissioner,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Arthur  Bushel.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Dental  Public  Health  Practice 

A.B.,  Brooklyn,  1940;  D.D.S.,  Columbia,  1943;  M.P.H.,  1947 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner,  and  Director,  Bureau  of  Dentistry,  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Health 

John  R.  Philp.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

A.B.,  Cahfomia,  1940;  M.D.,  1943;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1947 

First  Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Gloria  L.  A.  Dammann.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nursing 

B.S.,  CathoUc  University,  1945;  M.P.H.,  Pittsburgh,  1959 

Elinor  F.  Downs.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

A.B.,  Smith,  1933;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1937;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1952 

Basil  J.  F.  Mott.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

A.B.,  Amherst,  1949;  M.P.A.,  Harvard,  1953 

Eric  R.  Osterberg.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice  (Continuatioi 
Education) 

A.B.,  Upsala,  1941;  M.D.,  Jefferson,  1944;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1960 

Michael  Antell.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

M.D.,  Long  Island,  1926;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1939 

District  Health  OflScer,  Washington  Heights  Health  District,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Albert  J.  Beckmann.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

A.B.,  Cornell,  1938;  M.S.,  North  CaroUna,  1941;  M.D.,  Wake  Forest,  1945 

Robert  E.  Rothermel.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

M.D.,  Temple,  1935;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1941 

Training  Officer,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
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LECTURERS 

"ranklyn  B.  Amos,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Director,  Office  of  Professional  Training,  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New  York 

*3avid  B.  Ast,  D.D.S.,  M.P.H.     Director,  Bureau  of  Dental  Health,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New  York 

Donald  G.  Dickson,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Commissioner,  Rockland  County  Department 
of  Health,  New  York 

Villiam  R.  Donovan,  M.D.,   M.P.H.     Regional  Health  Director,   White  Plains 
Regional  Office,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health 

ack  J.  Goldman,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     First  Deputy  Commissioner,  Westchester  County 
Department  of  Health,  New  York 

jranville  W.  Larimore,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     First  Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New  York 

Jerwyn  F.  Mattison,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Executive  Director,  The  American  Public 
Health  Association,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

jrace  M.  McFadden,  R.N.,  M.A.,  M.P.H.     Director,  Bureau  of  Public  Health 
Nursing,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

DIVISION  OF  SANITARY  SCIENCE 

Jvin  R.  Jacobson.     Associate  Professor  of  Sanitary  Science 

B.S.,  North  Dakota,  1935;  M.S.,  1937;  Ph.D.,  Iowa,  1941 
LECTURER 

ohn  W.  H.  Rehn,  Ph.D.     District  Public  Works  Office,  Third  Naval  District,  New 
York  City 

DIVISION   OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE 

[arold  W.  Brown.     Professor  of  Parasitology 

A.B.,  Kalamazoo,  1924;  M.S.,  Kansas  State,  1925;  Sc.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,   1928;  M.D.,   Vanderbilt, 
1933;  Dr.P.H.,  Harvard,  1936;  L.H.D.  (hon.),  Kalamazoo,  1945;  LL.D.  (hon.),  Puerto  Rico,  1954 

lathleen  L.  Hussey.     Associate  Professor  of  Parasitology 

A.B.,  Mt.  Holyoke,  1930;  M.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  1932;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1940 

Loger  W.  Williams.     Associate  Professor  of  Medical  Entomology 

B.S.,  lUinois,  1939;  M.S.,  1941;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1947 

larl  H.  Franz.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine 

B.S.,  Northwestern,  1938;  B.S.M.,  1941;  M.D.,  1942 

Medical  Director,  Firestone  Plantations  Company  Hospitals  and  Medical  Services,  Harbel,  Liberia 

[oward  B .  Shookhofif .     A  djunct  A  ssistant  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicin  e 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1930;  M.D.,  1933 

Physician-in-charge,  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
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Kermit  G.  Dwork.     Instructor  in  Tropical  Medicine 

A.B.,  Columbia.  1932;  M.D.,  1936 

Clinic  Physician,  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Iwan  D.  Guicherit.     Instructor  in  Tropical  Medicine 

M.D.,  Surinam  Government  Medical  School,  1942;  M.D.,  Amsterdam,  1952;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1948 
Chief  Physician,  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  Paramaribo,  Surinam 

Max  M.  Sterman.     Instructor  in  Tropical  Medicine 

M.D.,  Columbia,  1919 

Public  Health  Physician  (Epidemiology),  Division  of  Tropical  Diseases,  Bureau  of  Preventable  Dis- 
eases, New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Allen  Yarinsky.     Instructor  in  Parasitology 

B.S.,  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1951;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1953;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina,  1961 
Chief,  Parasitology  Section,  Bureau  of  Laboratories,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 

Eileen  H.  Daly.     Assistant  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University 
Louise  Gerold,  M,A.     Administrative  Assistant 


\ 


School  of  Public  Health 
and  Administrative  Medicine 


Ihe  School  is  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Columbia  University  and  shares 
the  research  and  teaching  resources  of  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center 
id  affiliated  hospitals  and  clinics.  It  is  fortunate  in  also  being  able  to  utilize  the 
rge  number  of  extramural  public  health,  hospital,  medical  care,  and  prepayment 
cilities  and  organizations  in  and  aroimd  New  York  City.  Collectively,  these  re- 
lurces  and  affiliations  make  it  possible  to  provide  graduate  students  with  unusually 
omplete  and  diversified  experience  in  the  health  field,  embracing,  for  example,  the 
.pneral  organization  and  administration  of  official  and  nonofficial  public  health  and 
ledical-care  agencies;  programs  in  industrial  hygiene  and  occupational  medicine; 
ie  application  of  biostatistics  and  survey  research  methods;  the  clinical  and  epi- 
ijsmiologic  aspects  of  disease;  and  clinical  and  laboratory  material  in  parasitology, 
bpical  diseases,  and  medical  entomology. 

The  School  offers  a  complete  curriculum  leading  to  advanced  degrees  in  the 
leory  and  practice  of  public  health  and  administrative  medicine  in  their  several 
ipects,  and  provides  leadership  and  guidance  for  graduate  students  who  desire  to 
0  advanced  work  both  in  the  public  health  sciences  and  the  individual  and  social 
iipects  of  public  health  problems,  and  in  hospital  organization  and  medical  care. 
]|;  facilities  are  also  utilized  by  other  divisions  of  the  University  to  supplement  their 
jograms.  It  extends  to  the  lay  public  through  existing  channels  of  popular  educa- 
t>n  the  benefits  of  reliable  information  on  the  protection  and  development  of 
iiiman  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease,  as  specifically  directed  in  the  will  of  the 
Ite  Joseph  R.  DeLamar,  through  which  the  founding  of  the  School  was  financially 
jade  possible. 

The  School  also  fulfills  the  function  of  a  department  of  preventive  and  adminis- 
tjitive  medicine  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  It  provides  instruction 
i  biostatistics,  parasitic  diseases,  preventive  and  administrative  medicine,  forensic 
tjdicine,  and  medical  jurisprudence,  as  well  as  in  a  wide  variety  of  electives 
troughout  the  four  years  of  undergraduate  medical  education.  Required  courses 
iid  electives  are  described  in  more  detail  in  the  bulletin  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
Jd  Surgeons. 

Changing  emphases  in  health  problems  and  developments  in  methods  of  studying 
ad  meeting  the  needs  engendered  are  reflected  in  the  programs  of  study  offered 
ad  the  activities  of  the  School  in  research  and  community  service.  The  courses  of 
iitruction  deal  primarily  with  the  problems  and  practices  of  public  health  and 
aministrative  medicine  as  they  exist  in  the  United  States,  but  instruction  is  also 
rated  to  the  ecology  of  other  countries  and  includes  concepts  and  principles  of 
liversal  significance.  The  essential  unity  of  the  health  field  and  the  cooperative 
caracter  of  the  work  are  indicated  by  the  many  basic  courses  that  are  common  to 
t;  various  curricula. 
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Public  health  and  medical  services  in  this  country  are  undergoing  a  rapid  evolu 
tion  which  will  eventually  make  available  to  the  entire  population  modem,  high 
quality  health  services  of  every  description.  While  it  is  not  possible  or  necessary  t 
predict  the  exact  forms  and  methods  of  medical  care  in  the  future,  there  are  certai 
well-defined  indications  of  the  direction  in  which  health  services  are  moving.  Thes 
various  trends  point  clearly  to  considerable  modifications  of  the  methods  and  plar 
of  administering  the  facilities,  personnel,  and  programs. 

Broad  problems  must  be  evaluated  and  studied  if  adequate  community-wid 
health  services  and  hospitalization  programs  are  to  be  carried  out  effectively:  th 
improvement  and  expansion  of  outpatient  services;  the  more  effective  use  of  horn 
medical  care;  the  development  of  adequate  laboratory,  diagnostic,  and  therapeut; 
units  properly  located  to  serve  all  areas  regardless  of  population  density;  the  reco| 
nition  of  necessary  specialization  and  of  the  grouping  of  skills  and  talents  of  specia 
ists  into  various  forms  of  group  practice;  the  rapidly  developing  trend  toward  prt 
payment  insurance  for  medical  and  hospital  expenses;  the  pronounced  influence 
preventive  medicine  on  programs  of  federal,  state,  and  voluntary  agencies,  as  we 
as  on  the  medical  and  dental  professions;  and  the  necessary  training  of  competei 
personnel  in  all  phases  of  hospital,  medical,  and  public  health  programs. 

Administrative  medicine  at  Columbia  includes  the  following  major  fields: 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION:  (a)  oflBcial  agcncics  at  all  government  level 
(b)  voluntary  health  agencies;  (c)  international  public  health  administration. 

MEDICAL  CARE  ADMINISTRATION:  (a)  general  hospitals;  (b)  psychiatric  hospitals  ai 
clinics;  (c)  other  medical  care  facilities;  (d)  prepayment  plans;  (c)  in-pla 
occupational  health  departments. 

The  School  trains  administrative  personnel  who  are  prepared  to  assume  maji 
responsibilities  and  provides  opportunities  for  fundamental  research  in  all  the  fiel 
named  above.  The  scope  and  character  of  the  programs  in  administration  make  pc 
sible  a  comprehensive  appraisal  of  the  needs  and  problems  of  public  health  a 
ministration  and  of  hospitals,  health  services,  medical  care  plans,  and  occupation 
health  plans,  and  contribute  to  the  development,  utilization,  and  coordination 
community-wide  programs  in  the  entire  area. 


►  A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  SCHOOL 

Columbia  University  was  founded  in  1754.  It  was  established  as  King's  Collej 
by  a  royal  grant  of  George  II,  King  of  England,  "for  the  Instruction  of  Youth  in  t 
Learned  Languages  and  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences."  The  Revolutionary  War  i 
temipted  its  program,  but  in  1784  it  was  reopened  as  Columbia  College.  In  19' 
the  title  was  changed  to  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

King's  College  organized  a  medical  faculty  in  1767  and  was  the  first  institution 
the  North  American  Colonies  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  cour 
Instruction  in  medicine  was  given  until  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  1784  an  act  was  passed  making  Columbia  College  in  the  City  of  New  York  1 
successor  of  King's  College,  and  instruction  was  resumed  in  the  academic  depa 
ment.  Eight  years  later  the  Medical  Faculty  was  re-established,  and  in  1814  it  v 
merged  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  an  independent  training  im 
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ution.  In  1860  by  agreement  between  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University  and  of 
he  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  latter  became  the  Medical  Department 
)f  Columbia  College.  The  connection  was  only  a  nominal  one,  however,  until  1891, 
vhen  the  College  was  incorporated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  University. 

The  Trustees  of  Columbia  University,  on  May  2,  1921,  established  an  Institute  of 
*ublic  Health  under  the  Medical  Faculty,  and  provided  for  its  maintenance  from 
he  income  of  the  DeLamar  Endowment  Fund  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
vill  of  Joseph  R.  DeLamar.  Memory  of  this  generous  gift  is  perpetuated  through 
he  creation  of  the  DeLamar  Professorship  of  Public  Health  Practice  and  the 
^eLamar  Professorship  of  Administrative  Medicine. 

By  action  of  the  Trustees  the  designation  "Institute"  was  changed  to  that  of 
'School"  of  PubUc  Health  as  of  July  1,  1945,  and  on  July  1,  1955,  the  designation 
School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine"  became  effective. 


Programs  of  Study 


The  School  offers  programs  of  full-time  study  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  ol 
Public  Health,  Doctor  of  Public  Health,  and  Master  of  Science  in  administrative 

medicine,  biostatistics,  hospital  administration,  nutrition,  and  parasitology. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  also  be  earned  in  administrative  medi 
cine,  biostatistics,  nutrition,  and  parasitology.  Work  toward  this  degree,  although 
pursued  under  the  guidance  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  School,  is  under  the  Joirn 
Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  degree  through- 
out the  University.  Accordingly,  all  Ph.D.  candidates  register  in  the  Graduate  Facul- 
ties of  the  University:  candidates  in  biostatistics  under  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matical Statistics;  other  candidates,  under  designated  subcommittees.  The  genera 
requirements  for  the  degree  are  given  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Graduate  Faculties.  Per 
sons  who  are  considering  application  to  the  Ph.D.  program  should  consult  thf 
Director  of  the  School. 

Courses  given  by  the  School  are  conducted  only  during  the  academic  year  fron 
September  to  June,  and  there  are  no  evening  classes.  This  does  not  apply  to  thf 
Programs  in  Continuation  Education,  which  offer  non-degree  courses  throughou 
the  year  for  persons  working  professionally  in  public  health  and  hospital  administra 
tion  (see  page  25  for  further  details). 

The  School  also  gives  part  of  the  graduate  program  in  maternity  nursing,  whicl 
is  conducted  jointly  with  the  Department  of  Nursing,  and  cooperates  with  th( 
School  of  Architecture  in  a  joint  program  for  graduate  students  in  planning  anc 
design  of  hospital  and  related  health  facihties. 


PREORIENTATION   PROGRAM 

The  Admissions  Committee  may  require  a  student  to  attend  preorientation  ses 
sions,  which  are  held  between  September  8  and  16,  in  accounting,  biostatistics 
medical  background,  and/ or  microbiology,  in  order  to  make  up  deficiencies  u 
his  background.  Formal  notice  of  this  requirement  will  either  accompany  tb 
student's  letter  of  acceptance  or  will  be  sent  to  him  during  the  summer  befor 
registration.  All  students  who  are  required  to  take  Public  Health  215 — Medico 
background  must  attend  the  preorientation  sessions  on  this  subject,  as  they  are  ai 
intrinsic  part  of  the  course. 


ORIENTATION    PROGRAM 

All  new  students  participate  in  a  five-day  orientation  program  which  begins  afte 
registration  in  September.  They  are  introduced  to  the  New  York  conmiunity,  th 
Medical  Center,  and  the  School,  and  are  given  the  opportunity  to  meet  members  c 
the  faculty  informally.  The  orientation  program  also  includes  a  rapid  survey  of  tb 
nature  of  the  commimity,  its  health  problems,  and  some  ways  of  dealing  with  thei 
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n  order  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  major  areas  of  health  work  with  which  he 
vill  be  concerned  throughout  the  academic  year. 


PROGRAMS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

MASTER  OF  PUBLIC   HEALTH 

This  curriculum  provides  both  a  broad  orientation  to  all  the  responsibilities 
vhich  present-day  professional  personnel  in  public  health  must  meet  and  a  basic 
)ackground  which  will  promote  continuing  development  and  ability  to  recognize 
md  meet  new  problems.  The  program  requires  for  its  completion  at  least  thirty- 
hree  weeks  in  residence  and  one  week  in  the  field.  It  includes  the  study  of  bio- 
tatistics,  epidemiology  and  nutrition,  the  principles  of  public  health  practice  and 
lealth  education,  environmental  health,  social  science  concepts  applicable  to  public 
lealth,  concepts  and  tools  of  administration,  medical  care  organization,  and  mental 
iiealth.  Integration  of  curriculum  content  in  the  solution  of  public  health  problems 
s  well  illustrated  in  the  basic  course  in  public  health  practice  which  brings  together 
naterials  taught  in  other  courses.  The  entire  program  of  study  reflects  a  vitality 
lUd  awareness  of  current  issues,  since  students  representing  many  disciplines  work 
vith  a  resident  faculty  active  in  research  and  community  service  and  with  a  part- 
ime  faculty  of  practicing  health  officers  and  other  experts  engaged  in  meeting 
lay-to-day  problems.  The  faculty  will  require  additional  field  training  for  candidates 
ivhose  background  is  inadequate  in  experience.  This  training  may  be  required  before 
dmission  or  after  the  completion  of  the  academic  year.  In  the  latter  situation,  the 
legree  will  not  be  awarded  until  after  the  field  training  is  completed. 

Specialization  is  not  possible  during  the  one  year  of  study,  although  there  is  some 
ime  in  the  second  term  when  the  student  can  elect  courses  in  his  particular  field  of 
aterest.  Students  taking  this  program  in  conjunction  with  special  training  in  nutri- 
lion  or  community  psychiatry  wiU  require  more  than  one  year  in  residence.  For 
letails  of  these  programs  see  the  programs  in  nutrition  and  in  community  psy- 
hiatry  on  later  pages  of  this  bulletin.  An  extended  period  of  study  would  likewise 
le  required  if  the  student  combines  this  program  with  any  of  the  other  fields  of 
pecialization  offered  in  the  School,  such  as  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  and  para- 
itology. 

For  a  selected  number  of  physicians  a  cooperative  residency,  jointly  sponsored  by 
he  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  and  the  School  is  available.  The  student 
nroUs  in  the  School  in  September  for  one  term  of  academic  work.  He  begins  a  year 
if  approved  residency  training  in  February.  During  this  year  the  faculty  and  Health 
)epartment  personnel — both  state  and  local — are  responsible  for  the  supervised 
esidency.  At  the  end  of  the  year  of  residency  the  student  returns  for  the  second 
2rm  of  the  academic  program.  Candidates  who  may  be  interested  should  write  to 
ither  the  School  or  the  Office  of  Professional  Training,  New  York  State  Depart- 
lent  of  Health,  Albany,  New  York. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Master  of  Public  Health  program  must  previously 
ave  acquired  professional  status  in  a  field  basic  to  public  health.  Ordinarily  this 
leans  that  the  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  medical,  dental,  vet- 
rinary,  or  engineering  school. 

Applications  from  biostatisticians,   engineers,   entomologists,    graduate   nurses. 
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health  educators,  nutritionists,  public  administrators,  sanitarians,  social  scientists, 
social  workers,  etc.,  who  hold  an  acceptable  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bache- 
lor of  Arts,  who  have  had  a  number  of  years  of  experience  in  pubUc  health  work, 
and  who  give  promise  of  leadership  in  this  field  will  be  considered  on  their  merits. 
Normally  a  minimum  of  three  years  of  relevant  experience  subsequent  to  the  bac- 
calaureate degree  is  required.  One  year  of  graduate  work  in  a  related  field  may  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  the  three  years'  experience  usually  required.  Evidence  of  per- 
sonal capability  and  fitness  for  pubhc  health  work  is  regarded  as  essential. 
Details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  43. 

DOCTOR  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health  offers  students  of 
demonstrated  ability  and  scholarship  an  opportunity  to  attain  an  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  field  as  a  whole  and  to  develop  a  greater  proficiency  in  some  particular 
aspect  of  public  health  than  is  practicable  in  the  Master  of  Public  Health  program, 
Persons  completing  this  program  are  prepared  for  teaching,  research,  or  advanced 
administrative  positions. 

The  program  requires  two  or  more  years  to  complete,  including  the  requirements 
for  the  master's  degree.  The  student  must  elect  one  major,  but  not  exclusive,  field  oJ 
specialization.  Through  intensive  work  in  this  phase  of  public  health,  he  will  famil- 
iarize himself  with  investigative  methods  and  will  demonstrate  his  proficiency  bj 
completing  an  acceptable  thesis.  Equally  important,  through  the  advanced  coursej 
ofi'ered  and  through  conferences  and  guided  Ubrary  work,  he  must  acquire  an  un 
usually  complete  grasp  of  principles  essential  in  public  health  work. 

Programs  of  study  are  individually  arranged  to  meet  the  interests  and  potentialitie 
of  the  particular  student. 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  program  must  meet  the  following  requirements 
He  must  possess  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine;  he  must  provide  evidence  of  a' 
least  one  year's  internship  in  a  hospital  approved  by  Columbia  University;  he  mus 
hold  the  degree  of  Master  of  Public  Health  or  its  equivalent;  and,  as  a  general  ruk 
he  must  have  had  satisfactory  experience  in  full-time  public  health  work,  exclusiv 
of  the  time  spent  in  obtaining  the  master's  degree. 

The  mere  possession  of  the  qualifications  listed  above  will  not  necessarily  insur 
acceptance.  Each  candidate's  application  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  unde 
whom  major  studies  are  to  be  pursued.  Potentialities  and  record  of  past  accomplisl 
ment  in  relation  to  the  objectives  of  the  degree  program  are  given  due  consideratioi 

Details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  43. 


PROGRAMS  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 


MASTER   OF   SCIENCE   IN    HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION 


The  operation  of  modem  hospitals  requires  individuals  with  a  broad  knowledj 
and  understanding  of  administration,  health  goals  and  methods  of  achieving  thei 
business  procedures,  and  medical  care  organization.  Opportunity  for  major  stuc 
in  this  area  is  afforded  by  the  Master  of  Science  degree  program.  The  student 
given  a  foundation  in  the  concepts  and  skills  necessary  to  the  administrator  ai 


( 
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Iso  pursues  specialized  studies  applicable  to  hospital  management,  including  related 
reas  of  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  nutrition,  and  public  health. 

The  curriculum  in  hospital  administration  draws  upon  other  University  facilities 
nd  affiliated  hospitals  and  is  so  organized  as  to  provide  a  central  group  of  subjects 
ertaining  directly  to  hospital  organization  and  administration,  with  supplementary 
istruction  in  the  several  ancillary  fields  mentioned  above.  The  course  of  study  is  of 
pproximately  twenty-one  months'  duration,  including  one  academic  year  of  at 
jast  thirty-three  weeks  in  full-time  residence,  and  one  week  in  the  field,  and  not 
;ss  than  one  calendar  year  of  supervised  administrative  residency,  which  may  be 
pent  in  one  hospital  exclusively  or  divided  among  one  hospital  and  other  types  of 
ledical  care  facilities.  In  order  to  integrate  fully  the  studies  at  the  University  with 
le  field  experience,  three  quarters  of  academic  residence  (September  through 
larch)  are  followed  by  a  twelve-month  residency  period.  This,  in  turn,  is  followed 
>y  the  final  quarter  of  academic  study  (April  and  May),  The  School  guides  the  stu- 
dent in  the  selection  of  an  acceptable  residency.  Variations  in  the  time  sequence  are 
lade  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  School,  who,  in  addition,  may 
2quire  more  than  twelve  months  of  residency  experience  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
iculty,  such  additional  work  is  necessary  to  satisfactory  achievement  before  award- 
ig  a  degree. 

Applicants  from  medical,  nonmedical,  and  nursing  fields  will  be  considered.  As 

minimum,  the  applicant  must  possess  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  university  or 
ollege  approved  by  Columbia  University  and  must  present  evidence  of  having  had 
atisfactory  preparation,  with  an  academic  average  of  B  or  better.  Evidence  of 
iCrsonal  capability  and  fitness  for  work  in  the  profession  is  likewise  considered 
I  each  case  and  will  be  regarded  as  an  essential  to  admission.  Some  previous, 
slevant  working  experience  is  desirable  but  not  required.  Applicants  who  live 
I'ithin  reasonable  distance  of  New  York  City  may  be  requested  to  visit  the  School 
or  a  personal  interview.  No  more  than  fifteen  candidates  will  be  admitted  to  the 
rogram. 

Details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  43. 

I  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE   IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

'  Programs  are  individually  arranged,  permitting  the  student  to  develop  a  broad 
ackground  in  medical  administration.  Various  disciplines  within  the  fields  of  pub- 
ic health,  medical  care,  and  hospital  administration  are  utilized,  and  the  student  is 
iuided  in  specialized  studies  which  he  may  select  according  to  his  special  interest, 
bademic  background,  and  professional  experience.  The  program  extends  through 
jventy-one  months  with  an  arrangement  of  the  time  in  academic  residence  and 
idministrative  residency  similar  to  that  in  hospital  administration.  The  adminis- 
ative  residency  is  chosen  for  its  suitability  for  advanced  study  in  the  application 
f  administrative  techniques  to  medical  care  administration. 
Applicants  for  this  program  must  possess  qualifications  listed  above  for  the 
pspital  administration  program  including  evidence  of  personal  capability  and  fit- 
ess  for  this  field  of  work.  The  admission  procedure  is  described  on  page  43. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

A  program  of  study  and  research  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  administrative 
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medicine  may  be  pursued  under  a  specially  designated  subconmiittee  of  the  Univei 
sity's  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction.  Essential  training  is  provided  for! 
persons  entering  upon  research  careers  in  administrative  medicine  and  for  personal 
whose  subsequent  careers  in  teaching  or  administration  would  be  benefited  by  re-f 
search  training.  {I 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  program  may  be  considered  from  among  thosd 
who  already  have  adequate  preparation  in  administrative  medicine  or  public  health| 
but  require  a  background  in  one  or  more  other  academic  fields  related  to  their  re- 
search interests,  for  example,  economics,  sociology,  or  social  psychology,  and  among  | 
those  with  graduate  majors  in  the  social  sciences  who  are  interested  in  a  research 
career  dealing  with  community  health  problems.  A  limited  number  of  assistantships 
are  available  for  candidates  in  this  program. 

Further  information  may  be  secured  from  the  Director  of  the  School. 

►  PROGRAMS  IN  COMMUNITY  PSYCHIATRY 

The  Department  of  Psychiatry  and  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Adminis-i 
trative  Medicine  together  offer  training  programs  in  community  psychiatry  (in-' 
eluding  public  health,   social,  and   administrative  psychiatry)    for  psychiatrists.!, 
These  joint  activities  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Divisions  of  Community  Psy-i 
chiatry  in  the  Department  and  at  the  School,  both  of  which  are  headed  by  the' 
same  faculty  member.  Several  closely  interrelated  training  programs  are  offered 
and  are  described  below.  Most  of  the  courses  of  instruction  are  open  only  to 
psychiatrists,  either  as  degree  candidates  or  as  special  students.  Some  of  the  pro- 
grams provide  the  academic  training  required  by  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion for  certification  as  a  mental  hospital  administrator. 

COMBINED   PSYCHIATRIC   RESIDENCY  AND  TRAINING 
IN   COMMUNITY  PSYCHIATRY 


This  four-year  combined  traineeship  permits  concurrent  and  integrated  psychiatric 
and  community  psychiatry  training.  It  leads  to  either  the  Master  of  Public  Health 
or  the  Master  of  Science  degree,  depending  on  the  choice  of  curriculum,  and  satis-  i 
fies  the  psychiatric  residency  requirements  necessary  to  become  eligible  for  examina-  ( 
tion  by  the  American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology.  The  first  year  is  mainly  I 
devoted  to  the  residency  and  the  fourth  year  is  largely  spent  in  supervised  field  i 
placements  in  community  psychiatry.  However,  some  degree  of  integration  between 
psychiatric  and  public  health  and  community  psychiatry  training  continues  through- 
out the  entire  period.  In  certain  instances,  trainees  may  enter  this  program  with 
advanced  standing  from  previous  training  either  in  psychiatry  or  in  public  health.  « 
A  trainee  may  become  eligible  for  Board  examinations  in  the  subspecialty  of  child>.iil 
psychiatry  by  taking  a  fifth  year  of  training  with  emphasis  in  this  subspecialty. 

POST-RESIDENCY  TRAINEESHIP  IN   COMMUNITY  PSYCHIATRY 

This  two-year  program  is  open  to  candidates  who  have  completed  three  years  of 
residency  in  psychiatry.  The  training  sequence  includes  fulfillment  of  requirements 
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for  either  the  Master  of  Public  Health  or  the  Master  of  Science  degree  concurrently 
with  course  work  and  supervised  field  placements  in  community  psychiatry,  which 
are  arranged  according  to  individual  needs  and  career  objectives.  All  the  resources  of 
both  the  School  and  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  are  available  in  constructing  the 
total  curriculum. 

PROGRAM   IN   ADMINISTRATIVE   PSYCHIATRY 

This  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  usually  consists  of  eight 
and  one-half  months  of  academic  work,  and  a  twelve-month  field  project  approved 
by  the  faculty  and  presented  as  a  thesis.  The  eight  and  one-half  months  of  academic 
ivork  may  be  taken  consecutively,  previous  to  the  project  year,  or  the  project  year 
may  be  imdertaken  between  two  terms  of  academic  work.  By  special  arrange- 
nent  the  project  requirements  can  be  fulfilled  while  regularly  employed.  This  pro- 
gram offers  mid-career  training  in  community  psychiatry. 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS 


The  courses  in  community  psychiatry  are  also  attended  in  certain  instances  by 
i)sychiatric  residents  and  by  post-residency  fellows  in  community  psychiatry  (on  a 
oart-  or  full-time  basis) .  These  one-year  fellowships  do  not  lead  to  a  degree  but  do 
include  field  placements  and  other  individualized  training. 

The  courses  for  all  of  these  programs  are  listed  under  "Community  Psychiatry," 
;)n  page  29.  In  addition,  trainees  may  take  selected  basic  courses  in  public  health 
md  administrative  medicine,  including  hospital  administration. 
1   The  details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  43. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  BIOSTATISTICS 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE   IN   BIOSTATISTICS 

The  curriculum  includes  relevant  courses  in  mathematics  and  mathematical 
tatistics  given  at  the  Columbia  University  Morningside  Campus  at  116th  Street  and 
ourses  in  biostatistics  and  collateral  subjects  in  public  health  given  at  the  School, 
lesidence  requirements  vary  with  the  background,  training,  and  experience  of  the 
andidate,  but  cannot  be  less  than  one  academic  year.  The  usual  period  required 
$  eighteen  months. 

Admission  is  based  on  the  qualifications  listed  imder  the  Master  of  Science  in 
.ospital  administration.  In  addition,  applicants  must  have  completed  adequate 
ourses  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences.  See  page  43  for  details  of  the 
dmission  procedure. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Advanced  students  in  biostatistics  may  pursue  work  toward  a  Ph.D.  degree  in 
dostatistics  under  the  Department  of  Mathematical  Statistics  of  the  Graduate 
'acuities  in  collaboration  with  the  Division  of  Biostatistics  of  this  School. 
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►  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  NUTRITION  SCIENCES 

The  Institute  of  Nutrition  Sciences  has  been  created  in  the  School  in  order  to 
utilize  the  unusually  broad  facilities  available  in  the  University,  and  to  cooperate 
with  off-campus  organizations — the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  the  Boyce- 
Thompson  Institute  for  Plant  Research,  the  Brookhaven  Laboratory,  and  other 
organizations  and  agencies  in  the  area,  especially  those  aflfiliated  with  the  United 
Nations — that  have  an  interest  in  nutritional  problems,  education,  and  research. 

The  increase  in  our  knowledge  of  nutrition  and  related  fields  has  led  to  a 
growing  recognition  of  the  great  importance  of  nutrition  in  public  health.  Nutri- 
tional problems  vary  in  their  nature  and  importance  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
but  they  occur  everywhere.  The  Institute's  program  is  designed  to  meet  the  world- 
wide need  for  people  with  a  knowledge  of  the  cause,  nature,  and  means  available 
for  prevention  of  malnutrition.  This  requires  an  understanding  of  the  world's 
food  supply,  modem  food  technology,  himian  nutritional  requirements,  the  nature 
of  deficiency  diseases,  preventive  medicine,  and  the  problems  of  changing  food 
habits.  The  program  of  the  Institute  has  accordingly  been  organized  to  afford 
opportunities  for  fundamental  research  as  well  as  the  training  of  personnel  to 
assume  major  responsibilities  in  public  health  nutrition  and  nutrition  education. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Nutrition 
Sciences  at  this  School.  Application  procedures  are  the  same  as  for  all  other  candi- 
dates (see  page  43). 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE   IN  NUTRITION 

The  curriculum  draws  upon  the  broad  facilities  available  in  the  New  York  area, 
including  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  provides  a  basic  group  of  subjects  in  nutrition 
and  related  public  health  fields.  The  program  of  study  is  of  twelve  months'  duration, 
including  three  months  of  field  work  in  human  nutrition  to  be  arranged  with  the!  1 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Nutrition  Sciences.  For  details  of  course  requirementsj 
see  the  Institute  bulletin.  Work  toward  the  degree  should  be  started  in  September.! 

Arrangements  can  be  made  for  a  limited  number  of  students  with  special  interest! 


in  hospital  dietetics  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Science  degreci 
in  two  years  while  working  half-time  in  the  dietetics  department  of  St.  Luke's! 
Hospital. 

Requirements  for  admission  include  the  same  formal  qualifications  required  foil 
the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  hospital  administration  and  satisfactory  preparatioRi 
and  fitness  for  this  field.  In  addition,  students  must  have  completed  a  college  course; 
in  organic  chemistry.  See  page  43  for  details  of  the  admission  procedure. 


MASTER  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  FOR  PHYSICIANS 


II 

fS   L 


A  special  twenty-one-month  course  for  physicians  covers  the  full  requirements 
the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  nutrition  during  the  first  twelve  months,  foUowec 
by  the  program  for  the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  succeeding  year.  If  the  order  of  these  two  courses  is  reversed,  th< 
time  span  is  twenty-four  months,  because  of  the  intervening  summer  period 
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DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Students  must  fulfill  the  residence  and  course  requirements  established  by  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  of  the  University's  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruc- 
tion and  must  complete  the  collateral  courses  required  by  the  School.  See  the  bulletin 
of  the  Graduate  Faculties  for  further  information. 

►  PROGRAMS  IN  TROPICAL  MEDICINE 

As  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Columbia  University,  the  School  has  been 
able  to  focus  on  this  subject  an  unusually  large  teaching  staff;  and  because  many 
persons  with  diseases  peculiar  to  the  tropics  come  to  the  Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical  Center  for  diagnosis  and  treatment,  clinical  material  is  available  through 
this  and  other  hospital  resources. 

The  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health  is  located  in  the  same  building  as  the  School,  and  a  close  relationship  with 
it  provides  both  laboratory  material  and  clinical  cases.  The  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  makes  available  the  assistance  of  some  of  its  staff  members,  its  un- 
usually valuable  insect  collection,  its  models,  laboratories,  and  library  resources.  The 
large  tropic-bom  population  of  New  York  and  the  world-wide  maritime  commerce 
of  this  city  offer  a  rich  field  for  study  and  teaching.  Opportunities  for  clinical  work 
in  tropical  medicine,  as  well  as  research,  can  also  be  arranged  at  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  School  of  Medicine — School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE   IN   PARASITOLOGY 

Candidates  for  major  study  in  parasitology  must  complete  a  nimiber  of  col- 
lateral courses  in  the  School  in  addition  to  the  basic  courses  in  the  subject.  The 

curriculum  may  be  spread  over  sixteen  months  to  permit  students  to  take  required 
courses  in  bacteriology,  immunolog}',  mycology,  and  clinical  pathology  in  the 
Medical  School.  Admission  to  the  program  is  based  on  the  same  qualifications  re- 
quired for  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  hospital  administration.  In  addition,  the 
applicant  must  have  had  adequate  preparation  in  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics. 
The  admission  procedure  is  described  on  page  43. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Programs  of  study  in  parasitology  leading  to  this  degree  can  be  arranged  under 
the  same  conditions  as  in  nutrition. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  CONTINUATION  EDUCATION 

These  are  non-degree  programs  of  instruction  carried  on  in  the  fields  of  public 
health  and  hospital  administration. 

The  public  health  aspect  of  the  program  serves  public  health  personnel  chiefly  in 
the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Institutes  are  conducted  on  subjects  of 
current  interest  in  cooperation  with  state  and  local  health  departments. 
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The  hospital  administration  program  is  available  to  administrators  throughoui 
the  United  States  and,  under  special  circumstances,  from  other  countries.  Two  pro 
grams  are  offered,  one  for  hospital  personnel  seeking  basic  knowledge  of  hospital 
organization  and  management,  the  other  for  advanced  study  of  hospital  problems. 

No  credit  toward  a  degree  is  given  for  these  studies.  Further  information  can  be 
secured  from  the  Director,  Programs  in  Continuation  Education,  at  the  School. 


i 


Courses  of  Instruction 


Tie  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  or  modify  the  courses  of  instruction 

r  to  change  the  instructors  at  any  time. 

GRADES 

It  is  the  general  policy  of  the  School  to  evaluate  the  student's  over-all  academic 
erformance  in  recommending  that  he  be  awarded  a  degree.  Accordingly,  indi- 
idual  course  grades  are  not  reported  to  the  student  until  he  has  completed  aU  the 
/ork  for  his  degree.  He  is  of  course  notified  if  his  over-all  performance  or  his 
erformance  in  individual  courses  is  deemed  unsatisfactory  at  any  time. 

INTERDIVISIONAL  COURSES 

ubiic  Health  203.      Seminar  in  public  health  evaluation 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Review  of  the  basic  principles  and  methods  of  evaluation  in  public  health.  Critical  analysis  of  existing 
evaluation  studies.  Development  of  special  projects  in  the  evaluation  of  public  health  programs. 

ubIic  Health  204  I,  II,  III,  IV.     Recent  clinical  advances 

Two  hours  a  week.  4  pts.  First,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

Designed  to  give  physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses  up-to-date  information  about  selected  topics  of 
importance  to  specialists  in  public  health. 

Lectures  and  discussions  by  guest  physicians  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  else- 
where. 

ubIic  Health  206.     The  community  and  its  health  problems 

Three  hours  of  lecture-discussion  and  demonstration  and  two  hours  of  seminar 
a  week.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Primarily  for  students  in  the  curricula  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Public  Health  and  Master 
of  Science  in  administrative  medicine  and  hospital  administration. 

Development  of  a  general  imderstanding  of  tlie  objectives,  scope,  and  interrelationship  of  community 
health  activity  of  all  tv-pes  and  sponsorships  in  terms  of  social  organization  and  change.  Integrated 
with  Administrative  Medicine  201,  Epidemiology  203  and  204,  Public  Health  Education  201,  Sanitary 
Science  201,  2nd  Hospital  Administration  201. 

jblic  Health  207.     Public  health  aspects  of  radiation 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations.  A  nontechnical  presentation  of  the  nature  of  ionizing  radiation  and  its 
biological  effects;  uses  in  medicine  and  industry;  prevention  of  injury;  and  governmental  controls 
and  legislation. 

ubIic  Health  213.     Survey  research  methods 

Three  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Principles  and  procedures  of  survey  research  methods  as  applied  to  problems  of  public  health  and 
administrative  medicine.  Sampling  in  large  populations,  interviewing  and  other  data-collection  tech- 
niques, questionnaire  construction,  coding,  machine  tabulation,  data  analysis,  and  communication  of 

results. 

jblic  Health  214.      Community  health  projects 

Ten  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

Students  from  various  professional  fields  examine  together  a  major  community  health  problem  and 
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develop  a  program  for  its  solution.  The  course  draws  upon  the  student's  previous  experience  and 
training  and  provides  intensive  experience  in  working  with  community  resources  under  faculty  super- 
vision. 

Public  Health  215  I,  11,  III,  IV.     Medical  background 

Two  hours  a  week.  4  pts.  First,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

Lectures,  discussions,  and  visual  aids.  Designed  to  give  the  student  with  nonmedical  background  an  in-  i 
troduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  human  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology,  and  insight  into  the  i 
physician's  problems  in  managing  disease.  Medical  terminology  of  practical  usefulness.  Review  of 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  illustrated  by  specific  human  disorders.  Some  of  the  material  of 
this  course  is  covered  in  pre-orientation  sessions. 

I 
Public  Health  216.     Sociological  and  psychological  concepts  in   public  health  and 

administrative  medicine 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Role  and  status  theory  bearing  on  recruitment,  training,  and  placement  in  the  health  professions. 
Organizational  theory  applied  to  social  structure  and  functioning  of  health  agencies.  Theory  of  deci- 
sion-making processes:  in  individual  decisions,  such  as  participation  in  poUo  immunization  drives  and 
choosing  of  personal  medical  care;  in  community  and  group  decisions,  such  as  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  fluoridation,  or  adoption  of  a  health  insurance  plan;  and  in  governmental  agency  decisions,  such 
as  the  use  of  police  power  and  the  adoption  of  new  public  health  programs. 

GRADUATE  RESEARCH  INSTRUCTION 

Public  Health  P9800x  or  y.      Doctoral  research  instruction 

5  or  10  pts. 

Each  Dr.P.H.  and  Ph.D.  candidate  must  register  continuously  for  this  course  until  he  has  completed 
10  points.  Registration  must  begin  with  the  term  following  completion  of  the  course  requirements 
for  the  degree. 

BIOSTATISTICS 

Biostatistics  201 .      Introduction  to  vital  statistics 

Two  half-days  a  week.  2  pts.  First  quarter. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Mass  data  of  the  health  fields;  the  content  of  vital  statistics;  methods 
of  collecting,  tabulating,  and  graphing  data;  elementary  methods  of  analyzing  some  of  the  simpler 
types  of  data  in  terms  of  averages,  percentages,  and  rates.  The  laboratory  work,  which  comprises  about 
two  thirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of  the  methods  presented  in  the 
lectures. 

Biostatistics  202.      Introduction  to  the  analysis  of  experimental  data 

Two  half-days  a  week.  2  pts.  Second  quarter. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Summarizing  experimental  data  by  means  of  percentages,  averages,  anc 
measures  of  variations;  methods  of  evaluating  chance  variation  as  applied  to  percentages  and  tc 
averages;  evaluating  evidence  given  by  groups  of  experiments;  introduction  to  the  general  concept  o) 
correlation.  The  laboratory  work,  which  comprises  about  two  thirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted  to  the 
practical  application  of  the  methods  presented  in  the  lectures. 

Biostatistics  203.     Statistical  analysis 

Two  or  three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  a  week.  4  pts.  First  and  second  quarters 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  202  or  the  equivalent. 

A  review  and  expansion  of  the  material  covered  in  Biostatistics  202,  such  as  further  appUcations  O 
the  binomial  and  chi-square;  Poisson  distribution;  small  sample  significance  tests  such  as  the  t-test 
F-test,  four-fold  table.  About  half  of  the  course  consists  of  supervised  laboratory  work  devoted  t< 
practical  application  of  the  methods  studied. 

Biostatistics  204.     Advanced  statistical  analysis 

Three  half-days  a  week.  8  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite :  Biostatistics  203  or  the  equivalent. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  An  expansion  of  material  covered  in  Biostatistics  203.  The  first  part  J 
devoted  primarily  to  applications  of  regression  and  least  squares,  the  second  part  to  the  analysis  o 
variance  and  co-variance  and  the  design  of  medical  experiments. 
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Biostatistics  205.     Statistical  methods  in  biological  assay 

Once  or  twice  a  week  plus  laboratory.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  204  or  the  equivalent. 

Estimation  of  relative  potency  for  indirect  assays  with  quantitative  response  (parallel  line  and  slope 

ratio)  and  with  quantal  response  (probits) ;  direct  assays;  FieUer's  theorem. 

Biostatistics  206.      Life-table  methods  in  chronic  disease 

One  half-day  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  201  and  202. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  conventional  Ufe-table  and  modified  life-table  methods,  in  relation 
to  the  analysis  of  data  accumulated  over  long  periods  of  observation  of  individuals  with  chronic 
I      diseases. 

Biostatistics  207.     Advanced  topics  in  statistics,  I 

Once  or  twice  a  week  plus  laboratory.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  204  or  the  equivalent. 

Topics  studied  vary  from  year  to  year.  Possible  topics  are  nonorthogonal  designs  in  the  analysis  of 
variance,  combining  experimental  results,  analysis  of  co-variance,  multivariate  analysis,  nonparametric 
methods,  sequential  analysis,  special  topics  in  discrete  distributions,  transformations,  combining 
experimental  results. 

Biostatistics  208.     Advanced  topics  in  statistics,  II 

Once  or  twice  a  week  plus  laboratory.  3  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  207. 

Topics  studied  are  those  listed  under  Biostatistics  207  which  were  not  discussed  there. 

Biostatistics  209.     Sample  surveys 

One  half -day  a  week.  3  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  204  or  the  equivalent. 

Theory   and   practice  of  sampling  populations.   Various  methods  of  sampUng  discussed  are  simple 

random,  stratified  random,  cluster,  multistage,  systematic. 

Biostatistics  210.     Special  work  in  statistics 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Properly  qualified  students  may  undertake  special  investigations  or  special  problems  connected  with 
statistical  theory. 

Biostatistics  211.      Nonparametric  methods 

Once  or  twice  a  week,  plus  laboratory.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  204  or  the  equivalent. 

Nonparametric  (distribution  free)  methods  for  analyzing  data  classified  by  nominal  or  ordinal  scales. 
Chi-square  tests  (and  exact  tests)  for  independent  and  correlated  samples,  ranking  tests  for  inde- 
pendent and  correlated  samples,  tests  based  on  cimiulative  distribution,  and  the  like. 

COMMUNITY  PSYCHIATRY 

Community  Psychiatry  206.      Field  trips 

Two  and  one-half  hours  of  seminar  and  one  field  trip  a  week.  8  pts.  First, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

Field  trips  to  a  wide  variety  of  community  and  institutional  agencies  and  services — rural  and  urban — 
medical  and  nonmedical.  Field  trips  include  tours  of  the  facilities,  observation,  and  discussion,  with 
emphasis  on  patterns  of  community  planning,  psychiatric  collaboration,  and  administration. 

Community  Psychiatry  210.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Studies  individually  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students. 

Community  Psychiatry  211.      Administrative  field  project 

A  required  experience  arranged  according  to  the  needs  of  the  candidate.  An  individually  ar- 
ranged, faculty-approved  project,  to  be  presented  as  a  thesis;  includes  faculty  visit  to  the  project 
and  consultation. 
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Community  Psychiatry  212.      Legal  aspects  of  psychiatry 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week,  1  pt.  Third  quarter, 

A  survey  of  the  law  as  it  affects  the  practice  of  psychiatry  and  psychiatric  administration. 

Community  Psychiatry  21 3A.      Psychiatric  hospital  administration:  seminars 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

A  systematic  study  of  psychiatrically  specialized  aspects  of  hospital  organization  and  managemei 
specific  to  the  mental  hospital,  with  attention  to  multiple  patterns  of  administrative  organization 
the  United  States  and  abroad. 


I 


Community  Psychiatry  21 3B.     Psychiatric  hospital  administration:  field  laboratory 

One  day  a  week.  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

Through  spending  a  full  day  a  week  at  a  public  mental  hospital  (which  is  currently  changing  its  pro- 
gram and  plant  in  order  to  achieve  closer  coordination  with  the  community)  or  in  a  community 
psychiatry  setting,  the  psychiatrists  observe  and  take  part  in  solving  some  of  the  concomitant  prob- 
lems that  arise,  and  discuss  the  issues  involved  with  the  director  and  his  associates. 

Community  Psychiatry  216.     Special  areas  and  developments  in  community  psychiatry 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Guest  lecturers  who  are  especially  conversant  with  significant  developments  discuss  organizational, 
technical,  and  conceptual  aspects  of  community  psychiatry.  Several  sessions  are  given  to  architec- 
ture of  psychiatric  facilities. 

Community  Psychiatry  217  I,   II.     Interrelationships  of  psychiatry  with  allied  profes- 
sions and  consultancy 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  each  quarter.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

The  educative  and  consultancy  roles  and  functions  of  the  psychiatrist  in  his  relations  with 
members  of  the  nonmedical  professions  in  prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  patients; 
the  contributions  of  these  professions  to  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  which  they  have  in 
common  with  psychiatry  and  their  expectations  of  the  psychiatrist. 

Community  Psychiatry  2 ISA.     Financing  of  psychiatric  programs:  institution  budget-  i 
ing 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Includes  procedures  of  budget  preparation  and  presentation. 

Community  Psychiatry  21 8B.      Financing  of  psychiatric  programs:  survey  of  cost  ac- 
counting and  prepayment 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Includes  survey  of  cost  accounting;  types  and  functions  of  prepayment  for  psychiatric  care. 

Community  Psychiatry  21 9.     Tools  of  communication  for  psychiatrists 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Experts  in  communication  techniques  discuss  the  relevant  communication  skills  and  uses  of  various 

media. 

Community  Psychiatry  221  I,  II.     Seminar  by  visiting  psychiatrists 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  each  quarter.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Each  lecturer  discusses  his  own  experience  with  that  segment  of  administrative  psychiatry  and  com- 
munity mental  health  work  to  which  he  has  made  a  distinctive  contribution.  A  weekly  seminar  on 
each  guest  speaker's  session  adds  continuity  to  the  series. 

Community  Psychiatry  222.     Social  dynamics  of  vtrard  management 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  quarter. 

The  psychiatric  ward  as  a  therapeutic  milieu.  The  dynamically  oriented  administrator's  functions  in 

fostering  ward  conditions  and  social  interactions  conducive  to  the  therapeutic  objective. 

Community  Psychiatry  223A.      Contributions  in  social  psychiatry 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Each  guest  lecturer  discusses  his  investigations  in  social  psychiatry. 
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Community  Psychiatry  223B.     Reading  seminar  in  social  psychiatry 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  works  on  the  relation  between  sociocultural  factors  and  mental 
disorder  in  the  areas  of  prevalence,  lay  appraisal,  clinical  diagnosis,  etiology,  and  treatment. 

Community  Psychiatry  224A.      Principles  of  administrative  psychiatry 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Seminars  on  the  application  of  principles  and  processes  of  administration  to  psychiatric  facilities. 

Community  Psychiatry  224B.     Case  studies  in  administrative  psychiatry 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

A  series  of  case  situations  presented  and  discussed  from  a  psychodynamic-administrative  point  of  view. 

Community  Psychiatry  225.     Government  and  the  community 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Orientation  of  the  community  psychiatrist  to  governmental  process,  structure,  and  public  policy. 
i 
jEpidemiology  221.     Epidemiology  of  mental  disorders.     1  pt. 

For  description,  see  page  32. 

MENTAL  HEALTH 

Mental  Health  201.      Personality:  its  development  and  functioning 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  The  problems  encountered  in  the  various  stages  of  psychological  growth  and 
personality  development,  as  related  to  programming  in  public  health  and  administrative  medicine. 
Interpersonal  relations  and  the  theory  and  techniques  of  interviewing. 

Mental  Health  203  III,  IV.     Mental  disorders:  their  etiology,  prevention,  distribution, 
and  control 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  Concepts  of  mental  health  and  illness,  problems  in  classification,  and  dis- 
tribution and  etiology  of  mental  disorders.  Presentation  of  community  programs  for  mental  illness  and 
health.  Guest  lecturers  present  selected  parts  of  this  course. 

Mental  Health  204.     Program  planning  in  mental  health 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  Program  planning  in  mental  health  as  a  basic  administrative  task.  Planning 
problems  in  relation  to  specific  mental  health  issues.  Demographic,  epidemiological,  statistical,  eco- 
nomic, professional,  and  nonprofessional  factors  pertinent  to  the  preparation  of  plans.  Logistical, 
fiscal,  and  organizational  implications  of  planning  as  conditioning  influences  upon  the  process. 

Mental  Health  206.     Studies  in  the  historical  sociology  of  mental  illness 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

A  seminar  on  selected  topics  which  include  psychopathology  in  the  social  process;  the  evaluation 
and  social  character  of  hospitals  and  other  arrangements  for  the  mentally  ill,  as  influenced  by 
different  social  contexts  and  cultural  situations;  concepts  of  mental  illness  in  their  relation  to  non- 
scientific  factors.  Discussion  is  based  upon  material  drawn  from  a  variety  of  historical  periods  from 
antiquity  to  the  present.  The  relevance  of  historical  sociology  to  the  understanding  of  present  prob- 
lems is  indicated. 

EPIDEMIOLOGY 

ipidemiology  203—204.      Principles,  methods,  and  uses  of  epidemiology 

Seven  hours  a  week,  first  quarter;  eight  hours  a  week,  second  quarter.  5  pts. 

Lectures,  exercises,  laboratory,  and  seminars.  Modem  concepts  and  basic  principles  of  epidemiology, 
both  as  a  body  of  knowledge  of  health  and  disease  and  as  a  method  of  gaining  new  knowledge, 
with  emphasis  on  the  interaction  of  agent,  host,  and  enviromnental  factors.  Exercises  and  group 
seminars  are  devoted  to  the  natural  history  of  communicable  and  noncommunicable  diseases,  studies 
of  epidemics,  reviews  of  current  problems  and  activities  in  epidemiology,  and  the  use  of  the  epi- 
demiologic approach  in  scientific  research.  Each  student  is  required  to  work  out  the  natural  history 
of  a  selected  disease  and  to  prepare  the  design  of  a  research  project. 
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Epidemiology  205.      Epidemiology  and  the  microbiology  laboratory 

Nine  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Given  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Epidemiology  and  Parasitology. 
Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  203-204  and  Biostatistics  201  and  202. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  seminars,  and  laboratory.  Detection,  identification,  and  cultural  and  im- 
munological characteristics  of  certain  pathogenic  fungi,  bacteria,  rickettsiae,  and  viruses,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  application  of  this  knowledge  to  epidemiologic  studies  leading  to  prevention  and  control 
of  communicable  diseases.  Detection  and  identification  of  agents  of  zoonoses  and  helminth  and  pro- 
tozoan parasites  of  public  health  importance. 

Epidemiology  206.      Epidemiology  in  the  solution  of  problems  in  hospital  administra- 
tion 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

For  hospital  administration  students. 
Introduction  to  modem  concepts  and  basic  principles  of  epidemiology.  Emphasis  is  on  current  ex- 
periences in  the  use  of  epidemiologic  methods  to  solve  communicable  disease  problems  in  hospitals, 
to  detect  nonmanifest  disease,  and  to  study  the  quality  of  medical  care. 

Epidemiology  207.      Principles  and  methods  of  epidemiology 

Two  half -days  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Primarily  for  nutrition  students. 
The  concept  of  the  natural  history  of  diseases,  with  illustrations  from  communicable  and  non- 
communicable  diseases  and  the  use  of  epidemiologic  methods  for  the  solution  of  problems  in  the 
outbreak  of  diseases  and  for  studies  in  the  etiology  of  disease  are  emphasized. 

Epidemiology  210.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  Third  and/or  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  203-204. 
Opportunities  are  given  for  participation  in  epidemiologic  field  studies  currently  in  progress  in  th< 
Division  of  Epidemiology  and  for  participation  in  epidemiologic  activities  in  collaboration  with  thi 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health  or  other  health  agencies. 

Epidemiology  211.      Epidemiology  of  mental  disorders 

One  half -day  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  203-204. 
Seminars  on  the  principles  of  epidemiology  as  applied  to  mental  disorders,  including  discussions  o 
host  and  of  environmental  and  agent  factors  which  initiate  and  foster  the  development  of  menta 
disorders;  critical  evaluation  of  studies  of  epidemiologic  research  in  mental  hospitals  and  in  com 
munities.  This  course  is  given  in  conjimction  with  the  Department  of  Psychiatry. 

Epidemiology  21 5.      Current  epidemic  problems 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  203-204  and  205. 
Selected  recent  epidemics,  from  the  point  of  view  of  methods  of  solution  as  well  as  technical  an 
administrative  problems  involved.  Conducted  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Epidemiology  and  Publi 
Health  Practice,  with  participation  by  experts  in  the  public  health  field. 

Epidemiology  221 .      Epidemiology  of  mental  disorders 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Part   of  the  curriculum  in   commxmity   psychiatry;   for   students   in   administrative    and    commun 

psychiatry. 

Lectures  and  seminars  on  the  application  of  modem  epidemiologic  methods  to  the  study  of  coiC 

munity  distribution  of  mental  disorders,  and  on  epidemiologic  research  in  mental  hospitals  and 

communities.  Critical  evaluation  of  statistical  reports  from  psychiatric  services  and  departments 

mental  hygiene. 

Epidemiology  222.      Human  genetics  and  epidemiology 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  203-204. 

Seminars  on  recent  studies  in  human  genetics  and  cytology,  with  emphasis  on  methods  which  can 
incorporated  into  epidemiologic  studies.  Illustrations  will  be  drawn  from  communicable  disea; 
(e.g.,  tuberculosis,  poliomyehtis,  rheumatic  fever)  and  a  variety  of  noncommurucable  diseases,  su 
as  cardiovascular  disease  (hypertension,  coronary  artery  disease),  cancer  (leukemia,  breast),  diabet 
and  mental  illness. 
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Epidemiology  223.      Epidemiologic  methods  in  chronic  disease 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  203-204. 

Seminars  are  devoted  to  morbidity  and  mortality  data,  retrospective  and  prospective  studies,  and 
community  surveys  and  family  studies.  Topics  are  selected  from  heart  and  pulmonary  diseases, 
cancer,  arthritis,  neurological  disease,  mental  disorders,  congenital  malformations  and  other  topics 
of  current  importance. 

Epidemiology  224.      Epidemiology  of  viral  diseases 

One  half -day  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  203-204  and  205. 

Problems  of  current  interest  in  the  epidemiology  of  viral  diseases  are  reviewed.  Intensive  study  of 
selected  diseases,  such  as  poliomyelitis,  hepatitis,  influenza,  and  newly  recognized  enteric  and 
respiratory  viruses. 

MEDICAL  CARE  ADMINISTRATION 
ADMINISTRATIVE   MEDICINE 

Administrative  Medicine  201  A.     Group  processes 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  quarter. 

Students  are  divided  into  groups  of  about  sixteen  each.  Utilizing  group  discussion  techniques,  students 
work  toward  greater  objectivity  in  observing  and  tinderstanding  their  own  behavior  and  that  of  others 
in  groups.  Skills  in  participation  and  leadership  in  groups,  and  in  communication  in  general  are 
identified,  used,  and  refined. 

Administrative  Medicine  201 B.      Administrative  theory  and  practice 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  quarter. 

An  introduction  to  modem  organizational  theory,  an  examination  of  earlier  schools  of  administra- 
tive thought,  and  a  consideration  of  the  relationships  of  administrative  organs  to  the  community. 
Part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  discussion  of  practical  administrative  problems  in  large  organiza- 
tions. 

Administrative  Medicine  201 C.      Personnel  management 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

The  role  of  the  personnel  manager  in  a  modem  organization,  including  a  brief  description  of  his 
functions  and  techniques,  with  emphasis  on  means  through  which  he  and  his  staff  can  help  manage- 
ment fulfill  its  responsibilities  for  the  most  effective  management  of  personnel. 

Administrative  Medicine  201 D.      Labor  relations 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

An  introduction  to  labor-management  relations  and  collective  bargaining  and  their  application  to  the 
health  field. 

Administrative  Medicine  203.      Organization  and  financing  of  medical  care 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Methods  of  organizing  and  financing  medical  care,  including  voluntary  prepayment  plans,  commercial 
health  insurance,  union-management-operated  medical  care  and  prepayment  programs,  group  practice, 
and  the  like.  Trends  and  problems  in  medical  care  organization  as  an  aspect  of  community  health 
activity. 

Administrative  Medicine  204.     Current  topics  in  medical  care 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Problems  of  current  concern  in  the  field  of  medical  care. 

Administrative  Medicine  204A.     Medical  care  field  trips 

Six  half-day  and  two  full-day  field  trips.  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

A  series  of  field  trips,  preceded  by  briefing  sessions  illustrating  material  presented  in  Administrative 
Medicine  203  and  204.  The  student  reinforces  his  knowledge  of  various  types  of  medical  care  programs 
from  people  directly  involved  in  their  operation. 
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Administrative  Medicine  208.     Seminar  on  research  in  administrative  medicine 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Critical  discussion  of  research  projects  underway  at  the  School. 

Administrative  Medicine  209.     Social  science  research  techniques  applicable  to  pub- 
lic health  and  administrative  medicine 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Public  Health  213. 

A  continuum  of  experimental  designs  appropriate  to  evaluation  research;  attitudinal  measurement 
and  scaling;  sampling  administration  in  communities  and  special  populations;  methods  of  analyzing 
and  controlling  interviewer  and  respondent  effects;  descriptive,  elaborative  analyses  of  survey  data, 
both  ex  post  facto  and  secondary. 

Administrative  Medicine  21 0.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Special  studies  may  be  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  student. 

Administrative  Medicine  211.     Administrative  medicine  residency 

One  calendar  year. 

Intended  to  give  the  student  knowledge  and  experience  in  various  phases  of  administrative  medicine. 
The  residency  period  is  spent  in  appropriate  medical  care  programs,  under  the  preceptorship  of  a 
qualified  administrator.  Experience  varies  with  the  needs  of  the  student.  Periodic  progress  reports  are 
required.  The  residency  begins  at  the  completion  of  the  third  quarter  (March  28,  1964)  and  continue* 
for  twelve  months.  The  student  then  returns  to  the  School  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  academic  study. 
Variations  in  time,  sequence,  and  the  amount  of  time  required  in  the  residency  may  be  approved  by 
the  Director  of  the  School. 

Administrative  Medicine  212.      International  health  administration 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

The  administrative  aspects  of  international  health  work  as  conducted  by  governmental  agencies  such 
as  WHO,  UNICEF,  and  AID;  brief  consideration  of  nongovernmental  agencies.  Current  problems 
and  concepts  involved  in  the  work  of  international  and  national  health  agencies,  as  well  as  problems 
of  administration,  planning,  financing,  education,  and  training  of  personnel  and  related  matters. 
Members  of  the  agencies  involved  and  others  who  have  been  active  in  international  health  work 
participate  actively. 

Administrative  Medicine  21 8.     Written  communication 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

The  preparation  of  minutes,  memoranda,  reports,  information  bulletins,  news  releases,  house  organs 
and  special  articles.  Practical  exercises;  analysis  and  discussion. 

Administrative  Medicine  21 9.     Advanced  topics  in  vt^riiten  communication 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Administrative  Medicine  218  and  the  instructor's  permission. 

Personal  guidance  and  critical  appraisal  of  major  writing  assignments,  such  as  annual  reports,  specia 

articles,  speeches,  reporting,  and  taking  minutes. 

Administrative  Medicine  220.      Economics  of  health  services 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

An  introduction  to  the  current  economic  background  of  health  services  and  to  the  methods  of  eco 
nomics  as  applied  to  decisions  in  the  health  field.  Characteristics  of  the  American  economy  and  o 
the  market  for  health  services,  consumer  spending  on  health,  the  role  of  the  government  in  a  "mixe<, 
economy  of  health,"  the  background  of  labor  activities  in  the  health  field,  economic  risks  and  security? 
and  the  supply  and  distribution  of  health  resources. 

HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Hospital  Administration  200.      Introduction  to  hospital  administration 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Hospital  organization  and  management  and  the  responsibility  of  the  hospital  to  the  community. 
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Hospital  Administration  201  I,  II.     Hospital  organization  and  management 

Six  hours  a  week.  4  pts.  First  quarter. 

Eight  hours  a  week.  5  pts.  Second  quarter. 

One  day  a  week,  each  quarter,  of  administrative  clinical  clerkship  in  hospitals  in 

the  area. 

The  general  principles  of  hospital  organization  and  administration,  the  history  and  functions  of 
hospitals,  the  relationship  of  the  hospital  to  the  community  and  other  health  agencies,  the  adminis- 
trative organization  of  the  whole  institution.  The  various  departments,  discussed  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  function  and  administrative  organization.  The  organization  and  relationships  of  the  medical 
staff  to  the  hospital,  governing  board,  and  the  administration. 

To  study  the  application  of  these  general  principles,  groups  of  no  more  than  three  students  spend 
one  day  a  week  in  supervised  observation  in  permanently  assigned  hospitals.  The  day  in  the  field 
is  followed  by  group  discussion  of  the  observations  made. 

Hospital  Administration  203.     Legal  aspects  of  hospital  administration 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Responsibilities  entailed  in  admission  of  patients;  negligence  liability  for  acts  by  nurses,  doctors, 
students,  and  employees;  medical  malpractice;  unauthorized  operations;  loss  of  valuable  personal 
property  of  patients;  licensure;  the  student  nurse  and  the  intern;  pharmacist  and  pharmacy.  Laws 
covering  the  dead  and  necropsies. 

Hospital  Administration  204,      Hospital  organization  and  management 

Six  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  4  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Five  and  one-half  hours  a  week  and  one-week  field  trip.  4  pts.  Fourth  quarter, 

A  continuation  of  Hospital  Administration  201.  More  advanced  discussion  of  activities,  problems,  and 
relationships  in  hospitals.  One  session  a  week  is  devoted  to  actual  administrative  case  materials 
emphasizing  problem-solving  and  decision-making. 

Hospital  Administration  205  II,  III.     Financial  management  of  hospitals 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week,  1  pt.  each  quarter.  Second  and  third  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Hospital  Administration  214  or  an  undergraduate  course  in  basic  accounting. 
Accounting  principles  related  to  the  construction  and  content  of  financial  statements;  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  financial  reports;  preparation  and  use  of  budgets;  methods  of  computing  costs;  and 
factual  data  needed  to  formulate  financial  policies. 

Hospital  Administration  207.     Trustees 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

The  hospital  board  of  trustees  and  its  committees,  organization,  responsibilities,  and  relationship 
with  the  medical  staff  and  the  public.  The  policies  of  the  trustees  and  their  working  relationships 
with  the  administrator.  Discussion  of  actual  situations  to  illustrate  problems,  their  analysis,  and  their 
successful  solution. 

Hospital  Administration  208.     Hospital  planning  and  construction 

Four  hours  a  week.  4  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Methods  and  techniques  of  community  studies  for  measurement  and  planning  for  hospital  and 
health  facilities.  State  and  federal  regulations  and  assistance  in  financing,  planning,  and  construction. 
Relationship  of  hospital  organization  to  construction,  and  major  considerations  as  to  space  distri- 
bution for  patient,  public,  service,  professional,  and  administrative  use;  long-range  planning  for 
hospital  construction. 

Hospital  Administration  209,     Prepayment  and  hospitals 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week,  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Emphasis  on  comprehensive  study  of  third-party  payments  to  hospitals;  service  benefit  prepayment 
programs,  partial  indemnity  and  full  coverage. 

Hospital  Administration  210,     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Qualified  students  may  participate  in  subject  and  field  investigations  under  supervision  of  the  staff. 

Hospital  Administration  21 1 .     Administrative  residency 

One  calendar  year. 
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To  give  the  student  broader  and  wider  knowledge  and  understanding  of  organization,  administration, 
functions,  and  activities  of  hospitals  and  their  departments  and  of  the  relationship  to  agencies  out- 
side the  hospital,  through  observation  of  the  practical  application  of  material  presented  in  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  academic  year.  About  nine  months  of  the  residency  period  are  spent  with  an 
approved  preceptor  who  is  an  experienced  administrator  in  a  hospital  within  commuting  distance  of 
New  York;  the  student  is  required  to  return  to  the  School  for  an  all-day  seminar  once  a  month. 
Another  month  is  spent  in  a  hospital  in  a  smaller  community  where  unique  medical  staff  organization 
makes  superior  medical  care  possible.  In  the  hospitals,  in  addition  to  observation,  there  is  actual  work 
in  various  departments,  and  special  projects  are  assigned  to  be  accompUshed  under  the  guidance  and 
supervision  of  the  preceptor.  Time  is  also  allotted  to  observation  in  the  offices  of  a  prepayment 
plan  organization  and  in  a  hospital  planning  agency.  At  least  once  during  the  year,  the  student  is 
visited  by  a  faculty  member.  Monthly  progress  reports  are  required.  Residency  begins  at  the  end  of 
the  third  quarter.  The  student  returns  to  the  School  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  academic  study  dur- 
ing the  second  year.  Variations  in  the  residency  program,  its  sequence  and  time  requirements,  may 
be  made  with  the  approval  of  the  director  of  the  program  in  hospital  administration. 

Hospital  Administration  214.      Principles  of  accounting 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  quarter. 

Required  of  all  students  who  have  not  had  a  basic  undergraduate  course  in  accounting  before 
registration  in  the  School.  May  be  elected  by  other  students  who  wish  to  review  accounting  principles 
before  taking  Hospital  Administration  205. 


NUTRITION 

Nutrition   200.     Methods  of  chemical   analysis  for  vitamins   and   other   food   con- 
stituents 

Eight  hours  a  week.  4  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  quantitative  analysis  and  elementary  organic  chemistry. 
Lectures  and  laboratory,  including  work  in  electrical  analytic  instruments. 

Nutrition  201 .      Principles  of  individual  and  public  health  nutrition 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Especially  for  M.P.H.  candidates. 

Review  of  the  essentials  of  nutrition  and  principal  human  nutritional  deficiency  conditions.  Epidemio-  ■ 
logical  aspects  of  nutrition.  Factors  affecting  adequacy  of  dietary  intake  in  the  population,  method  of 
determining  nutritional  status,  the  development  of  nutrition  standards,  and  recent  advances 
experimental  nutrition  and  related  fields  which  affect  public  health. 

Nutrition  202.      Introduction  to  human  nutrition 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Especially  for  M.S.  candidates  in  nutrition. 

Perspectives  on  human  nutrition  and  deficiency  states.  The  relationships  between  biochemical  and 

clinical  manifestations  of  nutritional  adequacy.  Recent  advances  in  experimental  and  human  nutrition,  i 

Nutrition  203.     Nutrition  education 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Public  Health  Education  201  or  the  equivalent. 

Varied  cultural  patterns  of  food  used,  and  methods  which  may  help  to  improve  nutrition  in  different 

population  groups.  Lectures,  films,  and  seminars. 

Nutrition  204.     Assessment  of  nutritional  status 

Four  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  207  or  the  equivalent. 

Nutrition    survey   techniques,    including    dietary   histories,    biochemical    field    methods,    and    clinical 

manifestations  of  malnutrition.  Analysis  of  the  results  of  typical  surveys. 

Nutrition  205.      Human  nutritional  requirements 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

The  basis  of  the  requirements  for  individual  nutrients  and  recommended  dietary  allowances.  i 

Nutrition  206.     Food  processing  and  technology 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Study   of   physical    and   chemical   technical   modifications   of   foodstuffs   as   they   are   prepared   fo 
commercial  use;  conservation  of  nutrients  in  processing. 
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Nutrition  207.     Food  regulations  and  safety  evaluation 

One  hour  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Study  of  intentionally  and  unintentionally  added  chemicals  in  foods,  their  possible  toxic  effects, 
and  acceptable  limits  of  tolerance.  A  survey  of  the  legal  controls  and  regulations  affecting  food 
production,  distribution,  and  use. 

Nutrition  208.      Food  production 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

A  review  of  the  world-wide  aspects  of  agriculture  that  are  related  to  the  need  for,  and  the  supply  of, 
essential  foods,  and  of  the  international  movement  of  foods  in  commerce. 

Nutrition  209.      Food  economics 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Study  of  economic  factors  as  they  affect  the  production  and  distribution  of  food. 

Nutrition  210.      Special  studies 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Properly  qualified  students  participate  in  special  clinical  and  laboratory  projects  or  field  investigations 
under  the  supervision  of  the  staff. 

Nutrition  211.      Clinics  on  malnutrition 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  and  second  quarters.  Meets  at  St. 
Luke's  Hospital. 

This  course  is  required  of  all  physicians,  other  students  in  the  program  leading  to  the  Master  of 
Science  degree  in  nutrition  may  audit  the  course. 

Coordinated  presentation  of  nutritional  disorders  in  man — their  biochemical  features,  pathology, 
and  public  health  significance.  Case  studies  are  included. 

Nutrition  214.  Dietetic  aspects  of  metabolic  research.  4  pis.  Not  given  in  1964-1965. 

Nutrition  215.  Procedures  for  teaching  therapeutic  dietetics  in  hospital  clinics.  3  pts.  Not  given  in  1964-1965. 

Nutrition  216.      Nutritional  biochemistry 

Three  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  organic  chemistry  and  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

The  course  aims  to  integrate  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  nutrients  with  chemical  processes  of 
living  organisms.  Synthesis  and  metabolism  of  prime  constituents  of  cells  and  the  role  of  enzymes. 
Principles  rather  than  experimental  techniques  are  stressed. 

Nutrition  21 7.      Seminar  in  biochemistry 
Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Nutrition  216  or  the  equivalent. 
Current  literature  and  problems. 

Nutrition  218.      Recent  advances  in  nutrition  research 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Seminars  presented  by  national  and  international  experts. 
OCCUPATIONAL  MEDICINE 

As  part  of  the  subject  matter  of  courses  given  in  other  divisions,  the  Division 
presents  introductory  material  on  the  historical  background  of  occupational  medi- 
cine, governmental  and  nongovernmental  occupational  health  programs,  applica- 
tions of  epidemiology  in  occupational  medicine,  physical  and  chemical  agents  of 
disease,  and  other  aspects  of  the  field. 

Occupational  Medicine  201.      Introduction  to  occupational  medicine 

One  hour  a  week.  1  pt.  First  quarter. 

A  nontechnical  presentation  of  the  history  and  scope  of  occupational  medicine.  Governmental  and 
nongovernmental  programs.  Relationships  of  occupational  health  to  general  public  health.  Inter- 
national programs  and  those  in  countries  other  than  the  United  States. 
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Occupational  Medicine  202.     The  occupational  diseases 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Primarily  for  physicians. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  incidence,  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  the  principal  occupa- 
tional diseases,  including  laboratory  procedures  as  appUed  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
environment. 

Occupational  Medicine  210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Students  with  a  primary  interest  in  occupational  medicine  work  with  members  of  the  faculty  on  an 
individual  basis.  Programs  may  include  research,  field  observation,  participation  in  surveys,  or  other 
relevant  activities. 

PUBLIC   HEALTH   EDUCATION 

Public  Health  Education  201 .      Principles  of  public  health  education 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations.  An  analysis  of  health  education  as  a  conmiunity  function  and  as 
fundamental  element  in  public  health  programs,  with  attention  to  backgrounds,  nature  and  scope, 
theoretical  bases,  and  tools  of  health  education,  to  community  organization,  and  to  problems  of  evalua- 
tion and  research. 

Public  Health  Education  210.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

For  students  who  wish  to  pursue  intensively  some  particular  phase  of  health  education. 

PUBLIC    HEALTH    PRACTICE 

Public  Health  Practice  200.      Introduction  to  public  health  practice 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged  for  each  group: 
200A  For  students  taking  the  graduate  program  in  planning  and  design  of  hos- 
pital and  public  health  facilities  in  the  School  of  Architecture. 
200B  For  M.S.  candidates  in  nutrition. 
200C  For  M.S.  candidates  in  maternity  nursing,  Department  of  Nursing. 

For  students  whose  major  interest  is  in  other  fields  but  who  need  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
public  health  practice  oriented  to  their  particular  fields. 

Public  Health  Practice  202.      Principles  and  practice  of  public  health 

Three  hours  a  week.  First,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters,  including  field 
trips.  5  pts. 

M.P.H.   candidates   are   required   to   take   aU  four  quarters;   other  students  may  take  the  first  two 

quarters  as  a  unit  for  2  points  of  credit. 
Lectures  and  seminars.  First  quarter:  public  health  as  it  is  organized  internationally,  nationally,  anc 
locaUy;  the  role  of  voluntary  health  agencies;  legal  bases  and  legislative  aspects.  Second,  third,  anc 
fourth  quarters:  national,  state,  and  local  health  department  operations,  with  problem-solving  anc 
decision-making  taught  through  current  case  studies  in  small  seminars  following  each  lecture.  Fieic 
trips  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  observe  at  firsthand  the  day-by-day  problems  and  activide) 
of  a  health  department  and  to  exchange  ideas  with  public  health  leaders  in  both  general  and  specia 
fields. 


Public  Health  Practice  203.      Crucial  problems  in  public  health  practice 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Conducted  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Public  Health  Practice  and  Epidemiology,  with  participatii 

by  experts  in  the  medical  and  social  sciences. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  201  and  202,  Epidemiology  203-204  and  205,   Public  Health   Practice  20. 

and  the  instructors'  permission. 

Discussion  of  current  problems  facing  health  departments  in  areas  where  knowledge  is  limited  an 

research  is  needed;  ways  of  meeting  demands  for  action.  Topics  such  as  atherosclerosis,  alcoholisn 

diabetes,  and  narcotic  addiction  are  discussed. 
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Public  Health  Practice  205.     Voluntary  agencies 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Conducted  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Public  Health  Practice  and  Public  Health  Education,  with 

participation  by  leaders  from  the  voluntary  agency  iield. 

Primarily  for  students  associated  with  or  working  in  this  field. 

Prerequisite:  Public  Health  206,  Public  Health  Education  201,  and  Public  Health  Practice  202. 

Objectives,  organization,  methods  of  financing,  program  content,  relationships. 

Public  Health  Practice  210.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  First,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  the  instructors'  permission. 

To  help  advanced  students  acquire  further  knowledge  and  skills  in  areas  of  special  interest  and  need. 

MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 

Background  and  orientation  relating  to  programs  for  mothers  and  children  are 
developed  in  the  required  courses,  Public  Health  206,  Biostatistics  201,  Epidemi- 
ology 203-204,  Public  Health  Practice  202,  and  Mental  Health  201. 

Qualified  or  special  students  may  elect  additional  work  through  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  201  and/or  210. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  201.     Seminar 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Methods  of  approach — international,  national,  local — in  meeting  the  health  problems  of  mothers, 
infants,  children  of  preschool  and  school  age,  and  adolescents. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  210.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  First,  second,  third,  and/or  fourth  quarters. 

Problem-solving  in  the  field  of  maternal  and  child  health. 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

The  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  public  health  nurse  are  presented  in 
the  required  courses  Public  Health  206  and  Public  Health  Practice  202. 

Public  Health  Nursing  201.     Seminar 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Current  problems  facing  official  and  private  agencies  in  the  efficient  use  of  public  health  nursing 
personnel  in  the  solution  of  emerging  problems  in  public  health. 

Public  Health  Nursing  210.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  Third  and/or  fourth  quarters. 

Special  work  for  students  in  public  health  practice  in  the  functions,  techniques,  and  administrative 
responsibilities  of  pubUc  health  nursing;  and  for  students  who  are  pubUc  health  nurses  who  wish  to 
improve  their  skills  in  nursing  administration,  supervision,  consultation,  and  special  aspects  of 
nursing. 

DENTAL   PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Advanced  courses  for  dentists  preparing  for  careers  in  dental  public  health 
practice.  Background  and  orientation  for  students  without  professional  dental 
backgrounds  are  provided  in  the  required  courses,  Public  Health  206  and  Public 
Health  Practice  202. 

Dental  Public  Health  202.     Advanced  topics  in  dental  public  health 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Primarily  for  dentists  and  for  nondental  personnel  who  are  interested  in  particular  aspects  of  dental 
pubUc  health. 
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Lectures  and  seminars.  In  addition  to  members  of  the  teaching  stafi  of  the  University,  leaders  in 
the  field  are  invited  to  participate.  Topics  may  include:  dental  needs  and  dental  resources;  trends 
in  dental  public  health;  pubUc  health  measures  designed  to  prevent  or  control  dental  caries,  perio- 
dontal disease,  malocclusion,  and  oral  cancer;  nutrition  in  relation  to  dental  and  oral  disease; 
prepayment  and  postpayment  plans  for  dental  care;  research  in  dental  pubhc  health. 

Dental  Public  Health  210.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

By  arrangement  with  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  or  other  local  facilities,  special  pro- 
grams are  arranged  for  students  seeking  further  training  in  clinical  dental  procedures,  instruction  in 
recent  developments  in  dental  science,  and  field  training  in  dental  public  health  administration. 

SANITARY  SCIENCE 

Selected  aspects  of  environmental  sanitation  are  also  covered  in  Public  Health 
206  and  207. 

Sanitary  Science  201 .      Principles  of  environmental  sanitation 

Three  hours  a  week  and  two  field  trips.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

An  administrative  and  broad  technical  approach  to  the  prevention  of  disease  hazards  and  the 
promotion  of  man's  well-being  through  the  control  of  the  environment.  Designed  to  provide  students 
working  for  the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree  with  a  general  perspective  of  sanitary  problems 
and  the  basic  principles  and  practices  employed  in  their  control. 

Sanitary  Science  202  III,  IV.      Environmental  sanitation  in  underdeveloped  areas 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  each  quarter.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Either  or  both  quarters  may  be  taken. 
Lectures,  seminars,  and  exercises.  Problems  of  basic  sanitation  confronting  health  personnel  who  are! 
members  of  health  departments,  international  health  teams,  missionary  teams,  hospital  staffs,  or  indus- 
trial organizations  in  underdeveloped  areas.  Third  quarter:  technical  control  of  sanitation  conditions 
in  countries  of  limited  economic  means  and  with  extensive  rural  areas.  Fourth  quarter:  individual 
attention  to  students  from  other  countries  who  have  specific  problems  in  the  technical  and  adminis- 
trative practices  in  environmental  sanitation. 

Sanitary  Science  203.      Environmental  sanitation  laboratory 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

For  students  interested  in  additional  training  in  the  use  and  interpretation  of  public  health 
laboratory  services.  AppUcation  of  laboratory  services  to  pubUc  health  problems  of  water,  food 
milk,  air,  and  bathing  areas.  Arrangements  are  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  students 
Those  who  wish  may  observe  the  activities  of  a  laboratory  in  the  metropoUtan  area. 

Sanitary  Science  204.      Hygiene  of  housing 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  each  quarter.  Third  and/or  fourth  quarters. 

Principles  of  healthful  housing;  standards,  housing  ordinances,  appraisal  methods;  sanitary-scienc' 
considerations  in  planning  for  healthful  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  city  planning. 

Sanitary  Science  21 0.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Properly  quahfied  students  may  undertake  special  investigation  of  some  particular  phase  of  enviror 
mental  sanitary  science. 

TROPICAL  MEDICINE 

Parasitic  diseases  found  in  the  United  States  are  studied  in  Epidemiology  201 
which  is  required  of  all  M.P.H.  candidates.  | 

Tropical  Medicine  202.      Tropica!  diseases,  clinical 

Two  half-days  a  week.  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

The  cUnical  and  laboratory  diagnosis  of  tropical  disease,  with  emphasis  on  treatment  and  preventio 
Patients  of  the  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Heal 
and  of  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center  are  available  for  study. 
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i  Tropical  Medicine  203.     Seminar 

One  hour  a  week.  1  pt.  First,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

Required  for  aU  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  parasitology. 
Discussion  of  parasitology  literature  and  the  results  of  faculty  and  student  research. 

Tropical  Medicine  204.      Helminthology 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  4  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Morphological  study  of  selected  worm  parasites  of  man  and  animals,  including  anatomy  and  classi- 
fication as  a  basis  for  identification.  Essentials  of  microtechnique  as  applied  to  parasites. 

Tropical  Medicine  205.      Protozoology 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  2  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Morphological  study  of  protozoan  parasites  of  man  and  animals. 

Tropical  Medicine  206.      Introduction  to  medical  entomology 

Two  half-days  a  week.  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  studies  on  arthropod  vectors  of  human  disease.  Detailed 
study  of  taxonomy.  Emphasis  on  biology,  control  of  disease  vectors,  and  the  relationship  of  the 
diseases  to  the  vectors. 

Tropical  Medicine  207.     Special  studies  in  medical  entomology 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Research  in  medical  entomology  or  special  work  in  the  identification  of  mosquitoes  or  other  arthropod 
vectors  of  disease. 

Tropical  Medicine  208.     Arthropod  morphology 

Two  half-days  a  week  to  be  arranged.     3  pts. 

■       External  and  internal  morphology  of   arthropods,   with  special  reference  to   those   of   medical   im- 
portance. Microtechnique  as  appUed  to  arthropods. 

Tropical  Medicine  209.      Identification  of  mosquitoes 

One  half -day  a  week  to  be  arranged.     1  pt. 

Conferences  and  laboratory.  Intensive  study  of  the  taxonomy  of  adult  and  larval  mosquitoes. 

I  Tropical  Medicine  210.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Research  on  various  cUnical,  epidemiological,  and  laboratory  phases  of  helminthology  and  proto- 
zoology. The  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
makes  available  clinical  and  diagnostic  material  on  patients  with  various  parasitic  infections. 
Techniques  of  diagnosis. 

Tropical  Medicine  21 1.     Research  methods 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  3  pts.  Second  quarter. 

Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  parasitology. 
Demonstrations  and  laboratory  work  on  basic  histological  techniques,  on  specialized  parasitological 
laboratory  methods,  and  on  basic  photography  and  methods  of  preparing  material  for  publication. 
BibUographic  sources. 

Tropical  Medicine  212.     Tropical  medicine,  clinical 

;      Full  time  for  eight  weeks  in  the  summer.     10  pts. 

A       Given  in  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  School  of  Medicine.  Clinical  and  laboratory  studies  on 
ff        patients  with  various  tropical  diseases.  Visits  to  endemic  areas  to  study  at  first  hand  the  epidemiology 
and  control  of  these  diseases.  Clinical  observations  on  patients  with  cosmopoUtan  diseases  such  as 
tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  and  the  like,  to  follow  their  course  under  tropical  conditions. 

Tropical  Medicine  213.      Diagnostic  techniques  for  parasitic  diseases 

fi      Two  half -days  a  week,  to  be  arranged.  3  pts. 

i'j         Supervised  diagnostic  work  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Division  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  of  the 
Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health. 
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Tropical  Medicine  214.     Malariology 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Lectures,  clinical  studies,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work  on  malaria  in  man  and  mosquito 
and  methods  of  control.  The  biology  and  classification  of  mosquitoes  that  transmit  the  disease  Visits 
to  field  projects.  Engineering  methods  of  mosquito  eradication  and  control.  Exercises  in  mappine 
surveying,  dramage,  dusting,  oiling,  and  screening. 


Admission 


Requirements  for  admission  vary  with  the  program  of  study  chosen  and  are  given 
on  pages  18-26.  M.P.H.  and  M.S.  candidates  (with  the  exception  of  M.S.  candi- 
dates in  nutrition)  are  admitted  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  in 
September.  Admission  at  another  time  requires  the  special  permission  of  the 
Director  of  the  School. 

The  admission  of  any  student  depends  primarily  on  his  preparation  and  intellec- 
tual capacity,  but  it  also  rests  upon  judgments  of  his  character  and  health. 

ADMISSION   PROCEDURE 

Application  forms  and  information  on  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  applying 
nay  be  obtained  from  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine, 
600  West  168th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10032. 

ADVANCED   STANDING 

To  be  awarded  a  Columbia  degree,  a  student  must  complete  at  least  one  aca- 
demic year  of  full-time  work  at  Columbia  University.  No  advanced  standing  for 
Drevious  experience  or  instruction  will  be  granted  that  would  shorten  the  residence 
•equirements  for  any  degree. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Under  exceptional  circumstances,  a  student  may  be  permitted  to  register  as  a 
special  student.  His  status  may  subsequently  be  changed  to  that  of  degree  candidate 
Dn  reapplication  to  the  Director  of  the  School,  but  he  may  not  receive  more  than 
10  points  of  credit  toward  a  degree  for  work  done  as  a  special  student  on  a  part- 
lime  basis. 

TRAINEESHIP   PROGRAMS 

The  School  cooperates  with  the  traineeship  program  of  the  National  Institutes 
3f  Health  in  offering  advanced  programs  in  biostatistics,  several  phases  of  adminis- 
;rative  and  community  psychiatry,  epidemiology,  parasitology  and  tropical  medi- 
cine, and  public  health  nutrition  (Institute  of  Nutrition  Sciences). 

Traineeships  are  available  through  the  Public  Health  Service  for  persons  wishing 
to  enter  the  public  health  field  in  almost  all  categories  except  nursing,  which  has  a 
special  traineeship  program  separately  awarded  by  the  School. 


Registration  and  Expenses 

►  REGISTRATION 

Students  are  required  to  report  personally  at  the  administrative  office  of  the 
School  at  the  beginning  of  each  autumn  and  spring  term.  Registration  dates  are 
given  in  the  Academic  Calendar  at  the  end  of  this  bulletin. 

Each  student  arranges  his  program  of  courses  in  consultation  with  an  adviser  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  each  term.  Adjustments  may  be  made  before  the  opening  of 
each  quarter.  Delayed  registration  or  registration  for  residency  at  other  than  the 
usual  time  is  subject  to  University  rules  regarding  penalty  fees. 

REGULATIONS 

Each  person  whose  registration  has  been  completed  will  be  considered  a  student 
of  the  University  during  the  term  for  which  he  is  registered  unless  his  connection 
with  the  University  is  officially  severed  by  withdrawal  or  otherwise.  No  student 
registered  in  any  school  or  college  of  the  University  shall  at  the  same  time  be  regis- 
tered in  any  other  school  or  college,  either  of  Columbia  University  or  of  any  othei 
institution,  without  the  specific  authorization  of  the  dean  or  director  of  the  school 
or  college  of  the  University  in  which  he  is  first  registered. 

The  privileges  of  the  University  are  not  available  to  any  student  until  he  has  com- 
pleted his  registration.  Since,  under  the  University  statutes,  payment  of  fees  is  part 
of  registration,  no  student's  registration  is  complete  until  his  fees  have  been  paid 
No  student  is  permitted  to  attend  any  University  course  for  which  he  is  not  officiall) 
registered  unless  he  has  been  granted  auditing  privileges.  No  student  may  registe: 
after  the  stated  period  unless  he  obtains  the  written  consent  of  the  proper  dean  oi 
director. 

ATTENDANCE  AND  LENGTH   OF   RESmENCE 

The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  each  Columbia  degree  is  one  academi 
year  of  full-time  course  work  completed  at  Columbia.  A  student  who  wishes  to  ean 
both  a  master's  degree  and  a  doctorate  from  Columbia  should  accordingly  be  awar 
that  any  advanced  standing  awarded  for  graduate  work  completed  elsewhere  wii 
not  reduce  the  minimum  residence  required  for  obtaining  both  degrees. 

Students  are  held  accountable  for  absences  incurred  owing  to  late  enrollmem 
Any  student  whose  religious  duties  conffict  at  any  time  with  academic  requirement 
should  apply  to  his  dean  or  director  for  an  equitable  solution. 

A  student  in  good  standing  may,  for  reasons  of  weight,  be  granted  a  leave  c 
absence  by  the  dean  or  director  of  the  division  of  the  University  in  which  he  i 
registered. 
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ACADEMIC  DISCIPLINE 

The  continuance  of  each  student  upon  the  rolls  of  the  Universit}',  the  receipt  by 
lim  of  academic  credits,  his  graduation,  and  the  conferring  of  any  degree  or  the 
granting  of  any  certificate  are  strictly  subject  to  the  disciplinary  powers  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  is  free  to  cancel  his  registration  at  any  time  on  any  grounds  which  it 
ieems  proper.  The  disciplinar}'  authority  of  the  University  is  vested  in  the  President 
uad,  subject  to  his  reserved  powers,  in  the  dean  of  each  faculty  and  the  director  of 
he  work  of  each  administrative  board. 


►  FEES 

The  following  fees,  prescribed  by  statute,  are  subject  to  change  at  any  time  at 
he  discretion  of  the  Trustees: 

COMPREHENSIVE    FEE 

^or  each  autumn  or  spring  term  for  a  program  of: 

Less  than  twelve  points  $25.00 

Twelve  or  more  points  50.00 
With  the  proviso  that  in  no  instance  shall  the  amount  of  the  combined 

comprehensive  fee  and  tuition  be  less  than  50.00 

Registration  as  engaged  only  in  research,  per  term  50.00 
"or  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  hospital  administration 

program,  per  quarter  25.00 

"or  the  twelve-month  administrative  residency  50.00 

TUITION 

•or  all  autumn-term  and  spring-term  courses,  per  point  53.00 

With  the  proviso  that  the  fee  for  a  full-time  program,  per  term,  is  800.00 
"or  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  hospital  administration 

program,  per  quarter  400.00 

-or  the  twelve-month  administrative  residency  300.00 

'  STUDENT  HEALTH  AND  HOSPITAL  FEE 

-or  all  full-time  students,  for  the  academic  year  (see  below)  50.00 

RESEARCH    INSTRUCTION   FOR  THE   DOCTORATE 

Each  doctoral  candidate  who  enrolled  as  a  graduate  student  in  the  University 
or  the  first  time  in  September  1959,  or  thereafter,  must  complete  10  points  of 
doctoral  Research  Instruction  (Public  Health  P9800),  under  the  conditions  that 
ire  prescribed  for  him  by  the  School,  before  submitting  his  dissertation.  Doctoral 
lesearch  Instruction  must  be  taken  at  Columbia. 
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APPLICATION  FEES  AND  LATE  FEES 


Application  for  admission  $15.00 

Renewal  of  application  for  a  degree  (see  below)  1.00 

Late  registration  6.00 

Late  application,  or  late  renewal  of  application,  for  a  degree  5.0C 


FIELD  TRIPS 

Sponsoring  agencies  and  students  should  be  prepared  to  meet  expenditures  foi 
field  trips,  which  may  amount  to  as  much  as  $75  for  the  year. 

PAYMENT  OF  FEES 

Tuition  and  the  comprehensive  fee  are  payable  semiannually  in  advance  by  al 
full-time  students  and  semiannually  or  at  registration  for  each  quarter  by  part- 
time  students.  The  student  health  and  hospital  fee  is  paid  annually  by  all  full-tim( 
students  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  If  fees  are  paid  after  the  last  day  o 
registration  (see  the  Academic  Calendar),  a  late  fee  of  $6.00  will  be  imposed. 

WITHDRAWAL  AND   ADJUSTMENT  OF   FEES 

A  student  in  good  academic  standing  who  is  not  subject  to  discipline  will  alway 
be  given  an  honorable  discharge  if  he  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  University.  If  h 
is  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  his  parent  or  guardian  must  first  give  consent  h 
writing  to  the  Director. 

The  comprehensive  fee,  the  student  health  and  hospital  fee,  application  fees 
special  fees,  and  late  fees  are  not  refundable.  If  a  student  withdraws  from  th 
School,  a  partial  return  of  the  tuition  that  has  been  paid  may  be  authorized  b 
the  Registrar.  When  a  rebate  is  allowed,  it  will  be  reckoned  from  the  day  upo 
which  the  Registrar  receives  written  notice  from  the  student. 

STUDENT  HEALTH  AND   HOSPITAL  FEE 

The  student  health  and  hospital  fee  is  used  to  pay  the  annual  premium  of  th 
Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New  York  for  hospital  insurance  and  to  pay  pa; 
of  the  cost  of  the  student  health  service.  A  student  who  already  carries  hospit; 
insurance  will  be  charged  $7.28. 

Daily  office  hours  are  held  by  the  Student  Health  Service,  Room  2-220,  Vande 
bilt  Clinic.  Members  of  the  health  service  are  available  to  attend  ill  students  i| 
Bard  Hall  or  at  home  if  they  live  near  the  Medical  Center. 

Each  student  of  the  School  who  requests  it  will  be  given  a  thorough  aimuj 
medical  examination. 

APPLICATION   OR   RENEWAL   OF   APPLICATION    FOR   A   DEGREE 

A  candidate  for  a  degree  must  file  application  by  the  date  specified  in  til 
Academic  Calendar.  If  the  degree  is  not  earned  by  the  next  regular  time  for 
issuance  of  diplomas  subsequent  to  the  date  of  filing,  the  application  may  be  il 
newed  for  a  fee  of  $1.00.  The  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  degrees  are  aware 
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hree  times  a  year — in  October,  February,  and  June.  The  Ph.D.  degree  is  awarded 
ivhenever  the  candidate  completes  the  requirements. 

PERSONAL   EXPENSES 

The  University  advises  each  student  to  open  an  account  in  one  of  the  local  banks 
IS  soon  as  he  arrives  in  New  York  City.  Since  it  often  takes  as  long  as  three  weeks 
"or  the  first  deposit  to  clear,  he  should  cover  his  immediate  expenses  by  bringing 
vith  him  travelers'  checks  or  a  draft  drawn  on  a  local  bank. 

Tuition  and  room  rent  may,  of  course,  be  paid  by  check,  and  any  excess  will 
)e  refunded  to  the  student  after  the  check  has  cleared. 

NOTE:  According  to  Treasury  decision  6291,  under  Section  162  of  the  1954  In- 
:ernal  Revenue  Code,  income  tax  deductions  are  allowed  in  many  instances  for 
uition  and  other  educational  expenses.  Students  are  referred  to  the  federal  ruling 
)n  income  tax  deductions  for  teachers  and  other  professional  people  seeking  to 
naintain  or  improve  skills  required  in  their  employment. 

►  LOANS  TO  STUDENTS 

A  student  who  is  interested  in  applying  for  a  loan  should  first  consult  his  adviser 
)r  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027, 
vhichever  is  more  convenient.  By  doing  so,  he  wiU  avoid  applying  for  loans  from 
nappropriate  sources  and  wiU  therefore  save  considerable  time  and  effort. 

A  loan  fund  for  students  in  hospital  administration  has  been  provided  through 
he  generosity  of  the  Kellogg  Foundation. 

:  Loans  are  also  available  from  the  University,  from  certain  state  loan  funds,  and 
Tom  the  federal  government  (National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program).  There 
s  also  a  plan  for  deferred  payment  of  tuition  and  room  charges.  For  further 
nformation,  consult  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 


►  NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOLAR  INCENTIVE  AWARDS 

Any  student  who  has  been  a  legal  resident  of  New  York  State  for  the  preceding 
>ear  is  entitled  to  a  Scholar  Incentive  Award  for  each  term  in  which  he  is  regis- 
ered  as  a  full-time  degree  candidate.  The  amount  of  this  award  is  based  upon  the 
let  taxable  balance  of  his  income  and  the  income  of  those  responsible  for  his 
lupport,  as  reported  on  the  New  York  State  income  tax  return  for  the  previous 
:alendar  year. 

Applications  and  further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Finan- 
:ial  Aid  or  from  the  office  of  the  Dean. 


►  HOUSING 

BARD  HALL 

Bard  Hall,  the  residence  for  students  of  the  Medical  School,  is  about  three 
Dlocks  from  the  School.  It  is  eleven  stories  high,  with  three  additional  stories  in 
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the  north  wing,  and  occupies  a  site  overlooking  Riverside  Park  and  the  Hudson 
River.  The  facilities  of  the  Hall  include  lounging  rooms,  a  cafeteria,  dining  room, 
and  grillroom.  The  second  and  third  floors  are  reserved  for  women  students. 
Rooms  not  taken  by  medical  students  are  available  to  students  in  the  School.  Those 
interested  should  apply  as  early  as  possible. 

Rates  for  rooms  are  approximately  $650  for  the  academic  year  of  thirty-six 
weeks.  Room  application  blanks  and  further  information  concerning  rates  will  be 
furnished  on  request  by  the  Bard  Hall  Office,  50  Haven  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10032. 

OTHER   UNIVERSITY   RESIDENCE   HALLS 

The  University  provides  housing  on  the  Morningside  campus  for  undergraduate 
and  graduate  men  and  women,  both  single  and  married.  Inquiries  about  men's 
housing  and  the  accommodations  for  married  students  should  be  directed  to  the' 
Residence  Halls  Office,  125  Livingston  Hall,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10027.  Women  students  should  write  direct  to  the  women's  residence  hall, 
Johnson  HaU,  411  West  116th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027. 

Rates  in  the  graduate  men's  residence  halls  range  from  $310  to  $550  for  thf 
academic  year.  An  optional  prepaid  board  plan  is  available.  The  cost  of  fifteen 
meals  a  week  is  $480  for  the  academic  year,  exclusive  of  the  Thanksgiving,  Christ- 
mas, and  spring  holidays  and  the  period  between  terms.  All  rates  are  subject  tc 
change. 

In  Johnson  Hall,  room  rates  for  the  academic  year  range  from  $430  to  $600 
with  $520  the  median  rate.  A  few  rooms  at  $350  and  $400  are  assigned  to  full 
time  graduate  students  who  can  give  evidence  of  acute  financial  need;  for  these 
rooms,  applications  must  be  accompanied  by  a  special  statement  (Johnson  Hal 
will  provide  the  necessary  form  upon  request) .  All  residents  are  required  to  tak^; 
breakfast  and  dinner  at  Johnson  Hall  seven  days  a  week  at  a  cost  of  $425  for  th 
academic  year,  exclusive  of  the  Christmas  holidays.  All  rates  are  subject  to  change 

Woodbridge  Hall,  at  431  Riverside  Drive,  is  the  University's  residence  hall  fo 
married  graduate  students.  Each  apartment  contains  a  living  room,  a  bedroom, 
complete  kitchen,  and  a  bathroom;  basic  furniture  is  provided.  Rates  range  fror 
$1,260  to  $1,620  a  year,  including  utilities,  and  assignment  is  for  the  full  calenda 
year.  These  apartments  are  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  couple  with  one  chile 

OFF-CAMPUS  HOUSING 

Students  who  wish  to  live  in  furnished  rooms  or  apartments  off  campus  shoul 
consult  the  Registry  of  Off-Campus  Accommodations,  1 1 5  Livingston  Hall,  Colun 
bia  University,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027,  for  information  about  the  services  rendere 
by  the  Registry.  Single  rooms  in  private  apartments  range  from  $12  to  $20  a  weel 
double  rooms,  from  $20  to  $25.  Most  apartments,  when  available,  are  in  the  pric 
range  of  $90  to  $150  a  month. 

International  House,  a  privately  owned  student  residence  near  the  Morningsic 
campus,  has  accommodations  for  about  five  hundred  graduate  students,  both  forei£ 
and  American.  Rates  for  the  academic  year  are  $375  to  $700.  To  be  eligible  f( 
admission  a  student  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  old  and  must  be  registere 
for  a  minimum  of  twelve  points  or  for  a  program  of  full-time  research.  Address  tl 
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Committee  on  Admissions,  International  House,  500  Riverside  Drive,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10027. 

The  King's  Crown  Hotel,  420  West  116th  Street,  near  the  campus,  is  owned  by 
the  University.  It  provides  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates  for  relatives  and 
guests  of  members  of  the  University. 


OTHER  SERVICES  AND  FACILITIES 

All  students  enrolled  in  the  School  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  facilities  of 
jthe  main  campus  at  Broadway  and  116th  Street  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Medical 
jCenter. 

The  Student  Handbook,  which  is  distributed  in  the  School  ofl&ce  at  registration, 
gives  complete  details  about  the  libraries,  recreational  sports,  religious  activities,  and 
student  employment  available  on  the  Momingside  Campus,  as  well  as  the  resources 
of  New  York  City  that  students  can  enjoy  at  little  expense. 


Facilities  for  Study 

►  THE  COLUMBIA-PRESBYTERIAN  MEDICAL  CENTER 

A  permanent  affiliation  between  Columbia  University  and  Presbyterian  Hospita 
was  established  in  1921.  The  two  institutions  in  conjunction  with  several  others  ar 
now  housed  on  the  plot  of  land  given  to  Columbia  University  and  Presbyterian  Hos 
pital  by  Mrs.  Stephen  V.  Harkness,  extending  from  West  165th  Street  to  West  168t] 
Street  and  from  Broadway  to  Riverside  Park,  comprising  about  twenty  acres.  Th 
Medical  Center  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1928. 

In  addition  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  Presbyterian  Hospita 
the  following  institutions  are  parts  of  the  Medical  Center:  School  of  Dental  an 
Oral  Surgery,  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine,  School  c 
Nursing,  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women,  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  Babies  Hospital,  Neurc 
logical  Institute,  New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Hospital,  New  Yor 
Orthopaedic  Hospital,  Institute  of  Cancer  Research,  Washington  Heights  Distri< 
Health  Center,  and  Francis  Delafield  Hospital. 

For  further  information  consult  the  bulletin  of  the  College  of  Physicians  an 
Surgeons. 

LIBRARY 

The  Medical  Library  occupies  parts  of  the  three  lower  floors  in  the  College  buil< 
ing.  It  provides  current  literature  (both  books  and  journals)  for  faculty  and  sti 
dents,  and  it  aids  in  research  through  interlibrary  loans  and  through  its  uniqi 
bibliographic  service. 

The  library  contains  approximately  250,000  volumes  of  books  and  journals,  son 
5,000  pamphlets,  and  about  2,000  slides  on  the  history  of  medicine.  More  ths 
3,900  periodicals  are  received  regularly.  A  professional  library  staff  is  available 
aid  students,  faculty,  and  research  workers  in  the  schools  of  medicine,  dentistr 
nursing,  public  health,  and  the  hospitals  of  the  Medical  Center. 

The  libraries  on  Momingside  Heights,  containing  some  three  million  volumes,  a!" 
open  to  all  students.  The  main  collection  is  housed  in  Butler  Library,  while  speci! 
and  departmental  collections  are  located  in  various  other  buildings  on  the  campv 
They  include  collections  on  biology,  chemistry,  engineering,  physics,  psychology 
sociology,  and  other  subjects  related  to  public  health  and  supplement  the  specij 
collections  available  in  the  Medical  Library.  Books  may  be  borrowed  for  home  uj 

The  Medical  Library  is  open  Monday  through  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  11  p.n 
Saturday,  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.;  and  Sunday,  2  to  10  p.m.  during  the  academic  ycc 
All  other  libraries  post  the  hours  they  are  open. 

For  a  nominal  fee  student  memberships  are  available  in  the  New  York  Acadec 
of  Medicine  Library  at  103rd  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Such  memberships  provi: 
loan  privileges  and  use  of  the  library  during  the  evening  hours. 
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SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND  ORAL  SURGERY 

The  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  offers  opportunities  for  students  of  the 
Jchool  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  interested  in  research  and 
)ractice  in  the  dental  aspects  of  pubUc  health.  After  the  student  has  completed  the 
equired  courses  in  the  School,  he  may  elect  special  lecture,  clinical,  laboratory,  and 
leminar  courses  in  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery. 

WASHINGTON   HEIGHTS  DISTRICT  HEALTH  CENTER 

This  Center  serves  as  headquarters  of  an  administrative  district  of  the  New  York 
ity  Department  of  Health.  According  to  the  Census  of  1960-1961,  the  popula- 
ion  of  the  area  served  is  269,277.  Here  the  Department  of  Health  provides  chnics 
n  tuberculosis,  nutrition,  venereal  diseases,  dentistry,  tropical  diseases,  and  certain 
ispects  of  chUd  hygiene.  An  active  health-education  program  is  in  progress,  and 
jublic  health  nurses  representing  both  official  and  voluntary  agencies  are  available 
it  the  Center. 

The  cooperative  agreement  between  the  City  of  New  York  and  Columbia  Uni- 
/ersity,  whereby  the  public  health  problems  and  practices  of  its  services  in  the  Cen- 
:er  are  made  available  for  research  and  study,  and  the  cooperation  between  the 
School  staff  and  the  operating  health  agencies  provide  an  unusually  productive  and 
complete  facility. 

►  DEPARTMENTS  OF  HEALTH 

NEW  YORK  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  provided  through  the  District  Health  Center,  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Health  has  by  tradition  been  most  cooperative  in  making 
its  vast  public  health  activities  available  for  study  by  visitors  and  students  from  for- 
eign countries  and  by  students  located  in  this  city.  The  over-all  administration  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  of  its  contained  bureaus  is  so  comprehensive  and  the 
amount  of  diversity  of  services  is  such  as  to  provide  graduate  students  with  a  unique 
opportunity  for  observation  and  experience. 

!  The  Department's  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Clinic,  which  is  in  the  same  buUd- 
ling  as  the  School,  makes  its  continuing  supply  of  laboratory  specimens  available  to 
kudents,  and  from  it  come  cases  valuable  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  tropical 
jliseases.  A  close  relationship  between  the  staff  of  the  clinic  and  that  of  the  School 
Is  of  mutual  benefit  in  research,  teaching,  and  service. 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

! 

'  The  County  of  Westchester  (New  York)  generously  makes  available  its  facihties, 
especially  the  County  Health  Department,  for  field  observation  and  special  studies 
oy  graduate  students.  These  facilities,  within  reasonable  commuting  distance  of  the 
ISchool,  provide  a  suburban  and  semi-rural  atmosphere  in  which  students  may  ob- 
serve or  participate  in  the  health  services  provided  by  a  well-organized  and  well- 
staffed  health  department  and  the  oflBcial  and  voluntary  agencies  related  to  it. 
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STATE   AND   OTHER   LOCAL   DEPARTMENTS   OF   HEALTH 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  and  the  New  Jersey  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  have  been  cordially  cooperative  in  making  their  facilities  available 
for  graduate  students,  as  have  been  many  other  health  departments,  such  as  those  oi 
Nassau  county  and  the  city  of  Yonkers,  New  York.  This  extra-metropolitan  type  o: 
experience  is  particularly  valuable  for  students  who  will  in  the  future  work  in  com^ 
paratively  small  communities,  and  it  permits  the  observation  of  specialized  services 
such  as  those  for  tuberculosis  and  venereal  diseases,  in  nonurban  environments. 

Several  cooperative  research  projects  are  conducted  on  a  variety  of  public  healtl 
problems  with  the  help  of  a  number  of  health  departments.  An  example  is  a  serie; 
of  epidemiologic  studies  of  cardiovascular  diseases  fostered  by  a  special  committee 
representing  field  agencies  and  the  faculty  of  the  School. 

►  FIELD  TRAINING  FOR  COMMUNITY  PSYCHIATRY 

Supervised  training  for  community  and  social  psychiatry  is  offered  througl 
placements  in  several  field  settings.  The  placements  provide  the  trainee  witl 
supervised  experience  in  various  aspects  of  this  subspecialty,  including  communit 
planning;  organization  and  coordination  of  psychiatric  facilities;  and  patterns  o 
psychiatric  care  in  general  hospitals,  public  mental  hospitals,  and  specializec 
psychiatric  hospitals.  There  are  also  placements  where  the  trainee  can  learn  tb 
theory  and  practice  of  interprofessional  collaboration  and  the  skills  he  needs  ii 
order  to  act  as  psychiatric  consultant  for  and  mental  health  educator  of  physi 
cians  who  are  not  psychiatrists,  social  workers,  nurses,  teachers,  and  the  like 
The  range  of  placements  also  includes  learning  techniques  of  research  method 
ology  and  program  evaluation  in  both  clinical  and  basic  psychiatric  research 
Field  placements  are  individually  selected  and  depend  upon  the  trainee's  interests 
background,  and  career  objectives. 

Placements  in  1963-1964  included:  (1)  the  Columbia  Presbyterian  Medice 
Center — clinical,  administrative,  and  research  opportunities  within  the  DepartmeE 
of  Psychiatry  and  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine 

(2)  the  school  sequence — the  Bank  Street  College  of  Education,  the  Fieldstop 
Schools,  and  selected  programs  within  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Educatior 

(3)  social  agencies — the  Louise  Wise  Services;  (4)  community  planning  an 
organization  at  the  governmental  level — the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Healtl 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  Community  Services  Div 
sion;  and  the  New  York  City  Community  Mental  Health  Board;  (5)  psychiatri 
units  in  general  hospitals — Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  Montefiore  Hospital,  and  th 
Jacobi  Hospital  (Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine);  (6)  psychiatric  hospitals- 
the  Dutchess  County  Unit  of  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital  and  the  Centr; 
Islip  State  Hospital;  (7)  residential  treatment  centers  for  children — the  Henr 
Ittleson  Center  for  Child  Research  and  the  Wiltwyck  School  for  Boys,  Inc.;  (8 
the  Yale  University  Law  School;  (9)  the  Peace  Corps  Training  Project  (Nigeria 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  (10)  Community  Mental  Health  Ser^ 
ices,  County  of  San  Mateo,  California,  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare;  an 
(11)  Northside  Center  for  Child  Development. 


COOPERATING  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 
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►  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  WHICH  COOPERATE 
IN  THE  TEACHING  PROGRAM 


GOVERNMENTAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Jnited  Nations 

Jnited  States  Public  Health  Service 

'eace  Corps  Training  Project  (Nigeria)  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

nterstate  Sanitation  Commission 
<few  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health 
"Jew  York  State  Department  of  Health 
"Jew  York  State  Department  of  Labor 
>Jew  York  State  Department  of  Mental 
i  Hygiene 

'ennsylvania  Department  of  Health 
'uerto  Rico  Health  Department 
/irgin  Islands  Department  of  Health 

Ubany  County  Department  of  Health 
3ergen  County  Sewer  Authority 
Columbia  County  Department  of  Health 
«Jassau  County  Community  Mental  Health 

Board 
"Jassau  County  Health  Department 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 

INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

dairymen's  League   Cooperative  Associa- 
'  tion 

nternational  Business  Machines  Corpora- 
tion 


New  York  City  Department  of  Correction 
Rensselaer  County  Health  Department 
Rockland  County  Health  Department 
San  Mateo  County,  California, 

Department  of  Health  and  Welfare 
Westchester  County  Community 

Mental  Health  Board 
Westchester  County  Health  Department 

Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 

Children's  Court,  Domestic  Relations 

Coixrt 
Glens  Falls  District  Health  Department 
Hackensack  Water  Company 
Long  Beach  Department  of  Public  Works 
New  York  City  Community  Mental 

Health  Board 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
New  York  City  Department  of  Hospitals 
New  York  City  Department  of  Welfare 
New  York  City  Youth  Board 
Schenectady  Department  of  Health 
Yonkers  Health  Department 
Youth  House,  Bronx,  New  York 


Johnson  and  Johnson 
Lederle  Laboratories 


I 


VOLUNTARY  SOCIAL  AND   HEALTH  AGENCIES 


ibany  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Associa- 
tion 

hltro  Workshops,  Inc. 

Vmerican  Heart  Association 

American  Cancer  Society 

American  Public  Health  Association 

iergen  County  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association 

Jrooklyn  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Asso- 
ciation 

Antral  Medical  Group  of  Brooklyn 

I^itizens'  Committee  for  Children  of  New 
York  City,  Inc. 


Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York, 

Inc. 
Fountain  House  Foundation,  Inc. 
Group  Health  Dental  Insurance,  Inc. 
Group  Hospital  Service,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  New 

York 
Group  Hospital  Service,  Inc.,  Wilmington, 

Delaware 
Health  Insurance   Plan   of   Greater  New 

York 
Henry  Ittleson  Center  for  Child  Research 
Henry  Street  Settlement 
Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Hebrews  of 

New  York 
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COOPERATING  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 


Hospital  Review  and  Planning  Council  of 
Southern  New  York,  New  York  City 

Hospital  Service  Corporation  of  Western 
New  York,  Buffalo,  New  York 

Jewish  Family  Service  Association 

Louise  Wise  Services 

National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis 

National  Health  Council 

National  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults 

National  Tuberculosis  Association 

CLINICS,   HOSPITALS,  AND  SCHOOLS 

Aluminum  Mining  Company  Hospital, 

Moengo,  Surinam 
Bank  Street  College  of  Education 
Barnert  Memorial  Hospital,  Paterson, 

New  Jersey 
Bellevue  Hospital 

Beth-El  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Brooklyn  Hospital 
Bureau  of  Child  Guidance.  New  York  City 

Board  of  Education 
Child  Development  Center 
Day    Hospital    and   Brooklyn   After-Care 

Clmic  of  the  New  York  State  Department 

of  Mental  Hygiene 
Ellis  Hospital,  Schenectady,  New  York 
Englewood  Hospital 
Ethical  Culture  Schools 
Firestone  Plantations  Hospital,  Harbel, 

Liberia 
Flower  and  Fifth  Avenue  Hospital 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Hospital 
Goldwater  Memorial  Hospital 
Grasslands  Hospital 
Guggenheim  Dental  Clinic 
Hackensack  Hospital 
Hillside  Hospital,  Glen  Oaks,  New  York 
Hudson  River  State  Hospital 
Hunterdon    Medical    Center,    Flemington, 

New  Jersey 
The  Institute  of  Living,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled 
Jacobi  Hospital,  Bronx  Municipal  Hospital 

Center 
Kips  Bay  Health  Center,  Well  Baby  Clinic, 

New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
Lebanon  Hospital,  Bronx,  New  York 

MUSEUM 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History 


New  York  Hotel  Trades  Coimcil  and  Hole! 

Association  Health  Center 
New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Asso 

ciation  j 

Northside  Center  for  Child  Development    i 
Queensboro  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Assb 

ciation 
Rochester   Hospital    Service   Corporation 

Rochester,  New  York 
State  Charities  Aid  Association 
Staten  Island  Mental  Health  Center 
Westchester  County  Medical  Society 


Letchworth  Village 

Lutheran  Mission  Hospital,  Zor  Zor,  Liberi 

Margaret  Hague  Maternity  Hospital 

Mary  Imogene  Bassett  Hospital 

Methodist  Hospital  of  Brooklyn 

Methodist  Mission  Hospital,  Ganta,  Liberi 

Misericordia  Hospital,  Bronx,  New  York 

Montefiore  Hospital 

Mount  Auburn  Hospital,  Cambridge,  Mai 

sachusetts 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
New  York  Hospital,  Westchester  Division 
New  York  State,  University  of.  College 

Medicine 
New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  ar 

Hospital 

Overlook  Hospital,  Summit,  New  Jersey 
Polly  Miller  Child  Care  Center 
Presbyterian  Hospital 
Public  Health  Service  Hospital,  Stapleto 

New  York 
Puerto  Rico,  University  of,  School  of  Mec 

cine 
Rip  Van  Winkle  Foimdation  House,  Hu( 

son.  New  York 
Riverside  Hospital 
St.  Barnabas  Hospital,  Bronx,  New  York 
St.  Elizabeth  Hospital,  Elizabeth,  New  Jerse 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 
St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  New  York  City 
Thayer  Hospital,  Waterville,  Maine 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  Bro| 

New  York 
Wiltwyck  School  for  Boys,  Inc. 
Woman's  Hospital 


Academic  Calendar,  1964-1965- 


AUTUMN  TERM 

ept    8-11     Tuesday-Friday,    and    September    16,    Wednesday.     Preorientation 
sessions  for  students  who  are  notified  to  attend. 
14-15     Monday-Tuesday.     Registration,  including  payment  of  fees.* 

17  Thursday.     First  quarter  begins. 
17-23     Thursday-Wednesday.     Orientation  period. 
24  Thursday.     Start  of  regular  class  schedule. 

lov    3  Tuesday.     Election  Day.  Holiday. 

16  Monday.     Registration  for  special  students  for  the  second  quarter. 

18  Wednesday.     First  quarter  ends. 

19  Thursday.     Second  quarter  begins. 
26—29  Thursday— Sunday.      Thani<sgiving  Holidays. 

•ec     1  Tuesday.     Last  day  for  filing  application,  or  renewal  of  application, 

for  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  degrees  to  be  awarded  in  February.f 

21  Monday,  through  January  3,   1965,  Sunday.      Christmas  Holidays. 

an  28-29     Thursday-Friday.     Registration,  including  payment  of  fees,  for  the 
spring  term.* 
30  Saturday.     Second  quarter  ends. 

SPRING  TERM 

'eb      1  Monday.     Third  quarter  begins. 

^ar     1  Monday.     Last  day  for  filing  application,  or  renewal  of  application, 
for  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  degrees  to  be  awarded  in  June.f 

22  Monday.     Registration  for  special  students  for  the  fourth  quarter. 
27  Saturday.     Third  quarter  ends. 

29  Monday.      Fourth  quarter  begins. 

Vpr   16—18  Friday— Sunday.      Easter  Holidays. 

\Aay  29  Saturday.     Fourth  quarter  ends. 

COMMENCEMENT 

^ay  30  Sunday.     Baccalaureate  Service. 

lune    1  Tuesday.     Conferring  of  degrees. 


^ug    2  Monday.     Last  day  for  filing  application,  or  renewal  of  application, 

for  the  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  degrees  to  be  awarded  in  October.f 

*  Students  allowed  to  register  after  the  period  specified  must  pay  a  late  fee. 
t  Students  who  file  appHcation  after  this  date  must  pay  a  late  fee. 


THE 

MBIA-PRESBYTERIAN 
lEDICAL   CENTER 
NEW   YORK  CITY 


EST         I  68  TH  STREET 


n 

IRT  SUBWAY 
STATION 


OOs;:r 


1.  BABIES  HOSPITAL 

2.  PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL 
N.Y.  ORTHOPAEDIC  HOSPITAL 
SLOANE  HOSPITAL 

SQUIER  UROLOGICAL  CLINIC 

3.  HARKNESS  PAVILION 

4.  POWER  HOUSE 

5.  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS 
AND  SURGEONS 

6.  VANDERBILT  CLINIC 
SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND 
ORAL  SURGERY 


7.  N.Y.  CITY  DEPT.  OF  HEALTH 
SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND 

ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

8.  INSTITUTE  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY 

9.  MAXWELL  HALL 

10.  NEUROLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

11.  N.Y.  STATE  PSYCHIATRIC  INSTITUTE 

12.  BARD  HALL 

13.  HARKNESS  MEMORIAL  HALL 

14.  FRANCIS  DELAFIELD  HOSPITAL,  N.Y.C. 

15.  PAULINE  A.  HARTFORD 
MEMORIAL  CHAPEL 


To  Reach  the  Medical  Center:  By  subway,  the  Washington  Heights  Express  of 
the  IND  Eighth  Avenue  or  the  Van  Cortland  Park  train  of  the  IRT  Seventh 
Avenue.  By  bus,  Fifth  Avenue  Bus  #4  or  #5.  By  car,  the  Westside  Highway  exit 
at  the  George  Washington  Bridge.  Parking  facilities  are  available  at  West  164th 
Street  and  Fort  Washington  Avenue. 


To  Columbia  Students 

THIS  BULLETIN  IS  FOR  YOUR  USE  AS  A 
SOURCE  OF  CONTINUING  REFERENCE. 
PLEASE  SAVE  IT  CAREFULLY.  SINCE  THE 
DEMAND  FOR  REPLACEMENT  COPIES 
CAUSES  EXPENDITURES  WHICH  SHOULD 
MORE  DIRECTLY  SERVE  YOUR  EDUCATION. 
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Officers  of  the  School 

Grayson  Kirk,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.     President  of  the  University 

Lawrence  H.  Chamberlain,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.     Vice  President  of  the  University 

Jacques  Barzun,  Ph.D.     Dean  of  Faculties  and  Provost  of  the  University 

H.  Houston  Merritt,  M.D.     Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Medical  Affairs;  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine 

Ray  E.  Trussell,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Associate  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  (Public 
I       Health);  Director  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine 

PROFESSORS  EMERITI 
Bion  R.  East,  D.D.S.     Professor  Emeritus  of  Dental  Public  Health  Practice 
Harry  S.  Mustard,  M.D.,  LL.D.     Professor  Emeritus  of  Public  Health  Practice 

►  OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

DIVISION   OF  BIOSTATISTICS 

John  W.  Fertig.     Professor  of  Biostatistics 

A.B.,  Ursinus,  1931;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1935 

Agnes  P.  Berger.     Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

Ph.D.,  Budapest,  1939;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1944 

Lillian  R.  Elveback.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

A.B.,  Minnesota,  1941;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1955 

Head,  Biostatistics  Unit,  Division  of  Epidemiology,  Public  Health  Research  Institute  of  New  York  City 

Carl  L.  Erhardt.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

B.B.A.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1941;  M.P.A.,  New  York  University,  1957;  M.S.,  Harvard, 

1958;  D.Sc,  1962 

Director,  Bureau  of  Records  and  Statistics,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Ruth  Z.  Gold.     Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

A.B.,  Hunter,  1941;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1943;  Ph.D.,  1960 

Phyllis  B.  Michelsen.     Associate  in  Biostatistics 

A.B.,  Barnard,  1949;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1952 

Neal  W.  Chilton.     Research  Associate  in  Biostatistics 

B.S.,  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1939;  D.D.S.,  New  York  University,  1943;  M.P.H.,  Columbia, 
1946 


4  OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Rose  S.  Donaldson.     Assistant  in  Biostatistics 

A.B.,  Hunter,  1936;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1960 

Joseph  L.  Fleiss.     Assistant  in  Biostatistics 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1959;  M.S.,  1961 

Senior  Biostatistician,  New  York  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  New  York  City 

Alex  Tytun.     Assistant  in  Biostatistics 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1943;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1961 

Senior  Statistician,  Bureau  of  Records  and  Statistics,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 


LECTURERS 

Schuyler  G.  Kohl,  M.D.,  M.S.,  Dr.P.H.  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Medicine,  Brooklyn, 
New  York 

John  E.  Silson,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  Independent  Consultant  for  Medical  and  Pharma- 
ceutical Research,  New  York  City 

Louis  Weiner,  E.E.  Assistant  Director  of  Statistics,  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health 


DIVISION   OF   COMMUNITY   PSYCHIATRY 

Viola  W.  Bernard.     Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  New  York  University,  1933;  M.D.,  Cornell,  1936 

Marvin   E.   Perkins.     Adjunct  Associate   Professor   of  Administrative  Medicine 
(Community  Psychiatry) 

A.B.,  Albion,  1942;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1946;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1956 

Commissioner  of  Mental  Health  Services,  New  York  City  Community  Mental  Health  Board 

Bruce  P.  Dohrenwend.     Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Psychiatry 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1950;  M.A.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1955 

Carolynn  M.  Goldrath.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine  (Psychi- 
atric Social  Work) 

M.S.W.,  Denver,  1954;  M.S.,  Harvard,  1961 

Archibald  R.  Foley.     Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Queen's  (Canada),  1943;  M.D.,  CM.,  1947;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1962 

David  S.  Sanders.     Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1946;  M.D.,  Long  Island,  1949;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1959 

Mark  Flapan.     Research  Associate  in  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  Washington  (St.  Louis),  1943;  M.A.,  Chicago,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1957 

Gurston  D.  Goldin.     Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1951;  M.D.,  1955;  M.S.,  1963 

Florence  G.  Liben.     Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

A.B.,  Cornell,  1935;  M.D.,  New  York  University,  1939;  M.P.H. ,  Columbia,  1952;  M.S.,  1962 
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Courtenay  L.  Bennett.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

A.B.,  Colgate,  1931;  M.D.,  Columbia,  1935 

Associate  Director,  Hudson  River  State  Hospital,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

Henry  A.  Davidson.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1925;  M.D.,  Jefferson,  1928;  M.S.,  Pennsylvania,  1931 
Superintendent,  Essex  County  Overbrook  Hospital,  Cedar  Grove,  Nevif  Jersey 

Robert  C.  Hunt.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  Westminster,  1925;  M.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1931 
Louis  Linn.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania,  1934;  M.D.,  Rush,  1938 

Director,  Department  of  Psychiatry,  Bronx-Lebanon  Hospital  Center,  New  York  City 

Francis  J.  O'Neill.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  Vermont,  1929;  M.D.,  1932 

Director,  Central  Islip  State  Hospital,  Central  Islip,  New  York 

DIVISION   OF   ENVIRONMENTAL   SANITATION 

Alvin  R.  Jacobson.     Associate  Professor  of  Sanitary  Science 

B.S.,  North  Dakota,  1935;  M.S.,  1937;  Ph.D.,  Iowa,  1941 
LECTURER 

John  W.  H.  Rehn,  Ph.D.     District  Public  Works  Office,  Third  Naval  District,  New 
York  City 

DIVISION   OF   EPIDEMIOLOGY 

j  E.  Gurney  Clark.     Professor  of  Epidemiology 

A.B.,  Vanderbilt,  1927;  M.D.,  1931;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1936;  Dr.P.H.,  1944 

[Ernest  M.  Gruenberg.     Professor  of  Psychiatry  (Epidemiology) 

j      M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1941;  M.P.H.,  Yale,  1949;  Dr.P.H.  1955 

fJohn  P.  Fox.     Adjunct  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

!      B.S.,  Haverford,  1929;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1936;  M.D.,  1936;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1948 
'      Chief,  Division  of  Epidemiology,  Public  Health  Research  Institute  of  New  York  City 

Morton  D.  Schweitzer.     Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1929;  Ph.D.,  1934 

Frances  R.  Gearing.     Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

;     B.S.,  Vermont,  1936;  M.D.,  1940;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1957 

'Anna  C.  Gelman.     Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

A.B.,  Hunter,  1932;  M.P.H.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1934 

'Harold  T.  Fuerst.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

,     A.B.,  Cornell,  1929;  M.D.,  Jefferson,  1933;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1958 

Director,  Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

^.  D.  Mortimer  Harris.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1930;  M.D.,  Bordeaux,  1936;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1957 

Chief,  Division  of  Social  Hygiene,  Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases,  New  York  City  Department  of 

Health 
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Ralph  F.  Sikes.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

Ph.B.,  Yale,  1931;  M.D.,  1935;  M.P.H.,  1941 
Commissioner  of  Health,  Yonkers,  New  York 

Lawrence  Bergner.     Instructor  in  Epidemiology 

A.B.,  Brooklyn,  1952;  M.D.,  New  York  University,  1956;  M.P.H.,  California,  1959 
Director,  Health  Research  Training  Program,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Lynn  Perry  Garon.     Assistant  in  Epidemiology 

B.S.,  Hunter,  1952;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1960 

Hyman  M.  Gold.     Assistant  in  Epidemiology 

M.D.,  Columbia,  1949 

Family  Physician,  Health  Insurance  Plan,  Yorkville  Medical  Group,  New  York  City 

Beulah  A.  Learnard.     Assistant  in  Epidemiology 

A.B.,  Barnard,  1958;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1960 


LECTURERS 

Fred  B.  Rogers,  M.S.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine,  Tern: 
University,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Louis  Schneider,  M.D.     Tuberculosis  Clinician,  New  York  City  Department 
Health 

Milton  Terris,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Head,  Chronic  Disease  Unit,  Division  of  Epi 
miology.  Public  Health  Research  Institute  of  New  York  City 

DIVISION   OF  MEDICAL   CARE   ADMINISTRATION 

Ray  E.  Trussell.     Joseph  R.  DeLamar  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Iowa,  1936;  M.D.,  1941;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1947 

Jack  Elinson.     Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1937;  M.A.,  George  Washington,  1946;  Ph.D.,  1954 

Jerome  Pollack.     Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1940 

Abraham  G.  White.     Clinical  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1937;  M.D.,  Washington  (St.  Louis),  1942 
Director  of  Medicine,  Harlem  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Clement  C.  Clay.     Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1927;  M.D.,  CM.,  McGill,  1932 

Theodor  K.  Rohdenburg.     Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 

B.Arch.,  Columbia,  1937 

Frank  W.  van  Dyke.     Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Union  College,  1939;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1954 

Emanuel  Hayt.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

LL.B.,  Brooklyn  Law  School,  1927 
Counselor  at  Law,  New  York  City 
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Richard  A.  Miller.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Harvard,  1949;  B.Arch.,  1952 

Senior  Associate,  Helge  Westermann,  Architect,  New  York  City 

Eugene  D.  Rosenfeld.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Colorado,  1939;  M.D.,  1943 

Hospital  and  Health  Service  Consultant,  New  York  City 

Harold  Baumgarten,  Jr.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine  (Continu- 
ation Education) 

A.B.,  Willamette,  1946;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1956 

Virginia  M.  Brown.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Boston,  1947;  M.N.,  Yale,  1950;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1955 

Milton  C.  Maloney.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  Allegheny,  1935;  M.D.,  Temple,  1939;  M.Sc,  1949;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1957 

Eugene  G.  McCarthy,  Jr.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Boston  CoUege,  1956;  M.D.,  Yale,  1960;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1962 

Beatrice  Mintz.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Barnard,  1930;  M.D.,  Yale,  1934;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1954 

William  C.  Thomas,  Jr.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  Utah,  1942;  M.S.,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1962 

Fernando  G.  Torgerson.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  North  Dakota  State  Teachers  (Minot),  1939;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1956 

David  Wallace.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  Westminster,  1930;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1962 

Harry  O'N.  Humbert.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.C.S.,  College  of  Commerce  (Baltimore),  1929 

Associate  Vice  President  and  Controller,  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Julius  A.  Katzive.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

M.D.,  Ohio  State,  1930 

Director,  Bureau  of  Hospital  Review  and  Planning,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany, 

New  York 

Mildred  A.  Morehead.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

M.D.,  Columbia,  1943;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1948 

Associate  Director,  Special  Research,  Montefiore  Hospital  and  Medical  Center,  New  York  City 

pharlotte  F.  Muller.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

M.A.,  Columbia,  1942;  Ph.D.,  1946 

Alonzo  S.  Yerby.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  Chicago,  1941;  M.D.,  Meharry,  1946;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1948 

Executive  Director,  Medical  Care  Services,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
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John  L.  Colombotos.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1949;  M.A.,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1961 

Dean  F.  Davies.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Wooster,  1939;  M.S.,  Western  Reserve,  1941;  Ph.D.,  1943;  M.D.,  1945 

Associate  Professor  of  Chronic  Diseases,  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Baltimore,  Maryland 

Regina  Loewenstein.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.  Barnard,  1936;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1937 

Paul  R.  Torrens.     Instructor  in  Administrative  Medicine 

M.D.,  Georgetown,  1958;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1962 

Research  Associate,  Department  of  Medicine,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Judge  T.  Calton,  Jr.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Berea,  1953;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1959 

Richard  P.  Grann.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Wayne  State,  1953 

Sally  E.  Knapp.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Adelphi,  1940;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1944;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1953 

Raymond  C.  Lerner.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Queens,  1946;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1949;  M.P.H.,  1962 

Paul  M.  Levin.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Boston,  1958;  M.A.,  1959 

Charles  F.  McCarthy.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  St.  Anselm's,  1960;  M.H.A.,  St.  Louis,  1962 

Dulcy  B.  Miller.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

A.B.,  Smith,  1946 


^ 


Valerie  C.  Walker.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  Hunter,  1955;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1960;  M.P.H.,  1962 

Ruth  Westheimer.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Sorbonne,  1956;  M.A.,  New  School  for  Social  Research,  1959 

Raymond  P.  Sloan.     Special  Lecturer  in  Administrative  Medicine 

L.H.D.  {hon.),  Colby,  1946;  LL.D.  {hon.),  St.  Lawrence,  1954 
Chairman,  Editorial  Board,  The  Modern  Hospital 

LECTURERS 

George  H.  Adams,  M.S.     Administrator,  Methodist  Hospital  of  Brooklyn 

Sister  Anthony  Marie,  B.B.A.     Administrator,  The  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  of  th^ 
City  of  New  York 

George   Baehr,    M.D.     Special   Medical   Consultant,   Health   Insurance   Plan 
Greater  New  York 
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largaret  B.  Bailey,  M.A.,  M.S.,  D.S.W.     Director  of  Research,  National  Council 
on  Alcoholism,  New  York  City 

Jvin  J.   Binkert,  A.B.     Executive   Vice  President,  Presbyterian  Hospital,   New 
York  City 

3hn  J.  Bourke,  M.D.     Assistant  Commissioner,  Division  of  Hospital  Review  and 
Planning,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New  York 

eter  R.  Bozzo.     Purchasing  Agent,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

llsworth  R.  Browneller,  M.D.,  M.S.     Administrative  Director,  Geisinger  Medical 
Center,  Danville,  Pennsylvania 

Campbell  Butler.     President,  Group  Hospital  Service,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  New  York 

[artin  Cherkasky,   M.D.     Director,   Monte fiore  Hospital  and  Medical  Center, 
New  York  City 

Douglas  Colman,  M.E.     President,  Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New  York, 
New  York  City 

aul  M.  Densen,  D.Sc.     Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health 

enjamin  G.  Dinin,  M.D.     Director,  Grasslands  Hospital,  Valhalla,  New  York 

earl  R.  Fisher,  R.N.     Administrator,  Thayer  Hospital,  Waterville,  Maine 

arry  C.  F.  Gifford,  M.S.     Executive  Director,  Springfield  Hospital,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts 

[orrell   Goldberg,  A.B.     Executive  Director,  Beth-El  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New 
York 

ving  Gottsegen,   M.S.     Associate  Director,   Montefiore  Hospital  and  Medical 
Center,  New  York  City 

eorge  W.  Graham,  M.D.,  CM.     Director,  Ellis  Hospital,  Schenectady,  New  York 

dward  V.  Grant.     Administrator,  Hunterdon  Medical  Center,  Flemington,  New 
Jersey 

ick  C.   Haldeman,   M.D.,   M.P.H.     President,   Hospital  Review   and  Planning 
Council  of  Southern  New  York,  New  York  City 

mathan  Hayt,  LL.B.     Counselor  at  Law,  New  York  City 

>hn  W.  Kauffman.     Administrator,  Princeton  Hospital,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

ichard  N.  Kerst,  A.B.     Assistant  Vice  President,  Assistant  Treasurer,  and  Assistant 
Secretary,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 
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Abraham  M.  Kleinman,  M.D.     Hospital  Director,  Veterans  Administration  Has 
pital,  Bronx,  New  York 

John  T.  Kolody,  M.S.      Associate  Director,  St.  Barnabas  Hospital,  New  York  Cit) 

Dorothy  L.  Kurtz,  A.B.     Medical  Record  Librarian,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New 
York  City 

Robert  J.  Mangum,  LL.B.,  M.P.A.     First  Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York  Citi 
Department  of  Hospitals 

Reo  J.  Marcotte,  M.D.,  M.B.A.     Director,  Mount  Auburn  Hospital,  Cambridge' 
Massachusetts 

Jack    Masur,    M.D.     Assistant   Surgeon    General,    U.S.    Public   Health    Service 
Bethesda,  Maryland 

Harold  V.  Maybee,  A.B.     Managing  Director,  Group  Hospital  Service,  Inc.,  Wil 
mington,  Delaware 

Carl  M.  Metzger.     President,  Hospital  Service  Corporation  of  Western  New  York 
Buffalo,  New  York 

John  J.  Nelan.     Laundry  Supervisor,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Elena  Padilla,  Ph.D.     Chief  Research  Scientist  (Behavioral  Sciences),  New  Yor, 
City  Community  Mental  Health  Board 

Bissell  B.  Palmer,  D.D.S.     President,  Group  Health  Dental  Insurance,  Inc.,  Ne\ 
York  City 

Ralph  L.  Perkins,  M.S.     Associate  Director,  Hospital  of  the  University  of  Penn 
sylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Joseph  P.  Peters,  M.S.     Assistant  Executive  Director,  Hospital  Review  and  Plan 
ning  Council  of  Southern  New  York 

Steven  Polgar,  Ph.D.,  M.P.H.     Director  of  Research,  The  Planned  Parenthoo 
Federation  of  America,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

Matthew  Radom,  M.A.     Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Management,  Un 
versity  College,  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

Peter  Rogatz,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Executive  Director,  Long  Island  Jewish  Hospita 
New  Hyde  Park,  New  York 

Anthony  J.  J.  Rourke,  M.D.     Hospital  Consultant,  New  Rochelle,  New  York 

Harvey  Schoenfeld,  M.B.A.     Director,  Barnert  Memorial  Hospital,  Paterson,  Ne- 
Jersey 

Martin  E.  Segal.     Consultant,  Welfare,  Health,  and  Pension  Programs,  New  Yor 
City 
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Sam  Shapiro,  B.S.     Director,  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Health  Insurance 
Plan  of  Greater  New  York 

George  A.  Silver,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Chief,  Division  of  Social  Medicine,  Montefiore 
Hospital  and  Medical  Center,  New  York  City 

Joseph  E.  Snyder,  M.D.     Assistant  Vice  President,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York 

City 

Martin  R.  Steinberg,  M.D.,  M.Med.Sc.     Director,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York 

City 

David  W.  Stewart,  A.B.     Managing  Director,  Rochester  Hospital  Service  Corpora- 
tion, Rochester,  New  York 

Donald   B.   Straus,   M.B.A.     President,  American  Arbitration  Association,  New 
York  City 

Joseph  V.  Terenzio,  LL.B.,  M.S.     Director,  Brooklyn  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Martin  S.   Ulan,  M.S.     Administrator,  Hackensack  Hospital,  Hackensack,  New 
!'    Jersey 

Randolph  A.  Wyman,  M.D.     Supervising  Medical  Superintendent,  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, New  York  City 

INSTITUTE   OF   NUTRITION   SCIENCES 

W.  Henry  Sebrell,  Jr.     Robert  R.  Williams  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

M.D.,  Virginia,  1925 

Max  Milner.     Adjunct  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.Sc,  Saskatchewan,  1938;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1945 

Senior   Food   Technologist,   Food   Conservation   Division,   United   Nations   Children's   Fund,   United 

Nations,  New  York 

Bernard  L.  Oser.     Adjunct  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania,  1920;  M.S.,  1925;  Ph.D.,  Fordham,  1927 

President  and  Director,  Food  and  Drug  Research  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Maspeth,  New  York 

Donald  S.  McLaren.     Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

M.B.Ch.B.,  Edinburgh,  1942;  M.D.,  1955;  Ph.D.,  London,  1957 

Research  Professor  of  Clinical  Nutrition  and  Director  of  the  Nutrition  Program,  American  University 

of  Beirut,  Lebanon 

Oswald  A.  Roels.     Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

1      B.S.,  Louvain,  1940;  M.S.,  1942;  Ph.D.,  1944 

Theodore  B.  Van  Itallie.     Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine 

B.S.,  Harvard,  1941;  M.D.,  Columbia,  1945 

Director,  Department  of  Medicine,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Mary  E.  R.  Bal.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

A.B.,  Toronto,  1931;  M.A.,  1934;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1942 

Sami  A.  Hashim.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.S.,  Beirut,  1950;  M.S.,  1952;  M.D.,  Buffalo,  1955 

Chief,  Laboratory  for  Metabolic  and  Nutritional  Research,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 
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Moises  Behar.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

M.D.,  San  Carlos,  1949;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1960 

Director,  Institute  of  Nutrition  of  Central  America  and  Panama,  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala 

George  J.  Christakis.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

A.B.,  New  York  University,   1949;  M.D.,  New  York  Medical  College,  1954;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1961 

M.P.H.,  1961 

Director,  Bureau  of  Nutrition,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Daisy  Yen  Wu.     Associate  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.A.,  Ginling  College  (China),  1921;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1923 

Thomas  A.  Borgese.     Research  Associate  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 

A.B.,  New  York  University,  1950;  M.S.,  Rutgers,  1955;  Ph.D.,  1959 

Presentacion  A.  E.  Fontanares.     Assistant  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 

M.S.,  Columbia,  1952 

Kenneth  Krell.     Assistant  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 

A.B.,  Pittsburgh,  1954 

Marian  E.  Trout.     Assistant  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.S.,  Wheaton,  1948 

C.  Glen  King.     Special  Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.S.,  Washington  State,  1918;  M.S.,  Pittsburgh,  1920;  Ph.D.,  1923 

Elmer  L.  Severinghaus.     Special  Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 

A.B.,  Wisconsin,  1916;  M.A.,  1918;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1921 
LECTURERS 

Louis  B.  Dotti,  M.A.,  Ph.D.     Chemist,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Jesse  W.  Huff,  Ph.D.  Director  of  Biochemistry,  Merck  Institute  for  Therapeutic 
Research,  Rahway,  New  Jersey 

Nevin  S.  Scrimshaw,  Ph.D.,  M.D.  Professor  of  Nutrition  and  Head,  Department 
of  Nutrition  and  Food  Science,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts;  Consultant  on  Nutrition,  Institute  of  Nutrition  of  Central 
America  and  Panama,  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala 

DIVISION   OF  OCCUPATIONAL   MEDICINE 

Leonard  J.  Goldwater.     Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

A.B.,  Michigan,  1924;  M.D.,  New  York  University,  1928;  Med.Sc.D.,  1937;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1941 

Morris  B.  Jacobs.     Associate  Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1926;  Ph.D.,  New  York  University,  1931 

A.  Walter  Hoover.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

A.B.,  Virginia,  1944;  M.D.,  1949 

Physician,  Continental  Insurance  Companies,  New  York  City 


Harry  Gilbert.     Instructor  in  Occupational  Medicine 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1939 

Industrial  Hygienist,  New  York  Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
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LECTURERS 

Sidney  B.  Weinberg,  M.D.     Chief  Medical  Examiner,  Suffolk  County,  New  York 
Benjamin  Werne,  LL.B.,  J.S.D.     Counselor  at  Law,  New  York  City 

DIVISION    OF   PUBLIC    HEALTH    EDUCATION 

George  Rosen.     Professor  of  Public  Health  Education 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,   1930;  M.D.,  BerUn,  1935;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1944;  M.P.H., 
1947 

Irving  S.  Shapiro.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Education 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1938;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1941;  Ph.D.,  1954 
Director,  Health  Education  Division,  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York 

LECTURERS 

Horace  H.  Hughes,  A.B.     Director  of  Public  Information,  Maternity  Center  Asso- 
ciation, New  York  City 

Sol  S.  Lifson,  M.A.,  M.P.H.     Director,  Health  Education,  National  Tuberculosis 
Association,  New  York  City 

Meyer  J.   PHshner,   M.P.H.     Executive  Director,   Queensboro   Tuberculosis  and 
Health  Association,  New  York 

Alexander  Robertson,   M.B.,   Ch.B.,  M.D.     Executive  Director,  Milbank  Fund, 
New  York  City 

Edward  Wellin,  Ph.D.,  M.S.     Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

DIVISION    OF   PUBLIC   HEALTH    PRACTICE 

Herman  E.  Hilleboe.     Joseph  R.  DeLamar  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.S.,  Minnesota,  1927;  B.M.,  1929;  M.D.,  1931;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1935 

George  James.     Adjunct  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1937;  M.D.,  Yale,  1941;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1945 
Commissioner,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Arthur  Bushel.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Dental  Public  Health  Practice 

A.B.,  Brooklyn,  1940;  D.D.S.,  Columbia,  1943;  M.P.H.,  1947 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner,  and  Director,  Bureau  of  Dentistry,  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Health 

HoUis  S.  Ingraham.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

A.B.,  Harvard,  1930;  M.D.,  1933;  M.P.H.,  1935 

Commissioner,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New  York 

John  R.  Philp.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

A.B.,  California,  1940;  M.D.,  1943;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1947 

First  Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
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Gloria  L.  A.  Dammann.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nursing 

B.S.,  Catholic  University,  1945;  M.P.H.,  Pittsburgh,  1959 

Elinor  F.  Downs.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

A.B.,  Smith,  1933;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1937;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1952 

John  Karefa-Smart.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.A.,  Fourah  Bay  College   (Sierra  Leone)   of  Durham  University   (England),  1936;  B.S.,  Otterbein, 
1940;  M.D.C.M.,  McGill,  1944;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1948 

Basil  J.  F.  Mott.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

A.B.,  Amherst,  1949;  M.P.A.,  Harvard,  1953 

Eric  R.  Osterberg.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice  (Continuation 
Education) 

A.B.,  Upsala,  1941;  M.D.,  Jefferson,  1944;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1960 

Michael  Antell.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

M.D.,  Long  Island,  1926;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1939 

District  Health  Officer,  Washington  Heights  Health  District,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Albert  J.  Beckmann.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

A.B.,  Cornell,  1938;  M.S.,  North  Carolina,  1941;  M.D.,  Wake  Forest,  1945 

Robert  E.  Rothermel.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

M.D.,  Temple,  1935;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1941 

Training  Officer,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 


LECTURERS 

Franklyn  B.  Amos,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  Director,  Office  of  Professional  Training,  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New  York 

David  B.  Ast,  D.D.S.,  M.P.H.  Director,  Bureau  of  Dental  Health,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New  York 

Donald  G.  Dickson,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  Commissioner,  Rockland  County  Department 
of  Health,  New  York 

William  R.  Donovan,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  Regional  Health  Director,  White  Plains 
Regional  Office,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health 

Jack  J.  Goldman,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  First  Deputy  Commissioner,  Westchester  County 
Department  of  Health,  New  York 

Catherine  B.  Hess,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  Assistant  Commissioner;  Executive  Director, 
Chronic  Disease  Services,  Narcotics  Coordinator,  New  York  City  Department 
of  Health 

Roscoe  P.  Kandle,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  Commissioner,  New  Jersey  State  Department 
of  Health,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Granville  W.  Larimore,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  First  Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New  York 
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Berwyn  F.  Mattison,  M.D.,   M.P.H.     Executive  Director,   The  American  Public 
Health  Association,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

Grace  M.  McFadden,  R.N.,  M.A.,  M.P.H.     Director,  Bureau  of  Public  Health 
Nursing,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Daniel  O'Connell,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     District  Health  Officer,  Riverside  Health  Center, 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

DIVISION   OF  TROPICAL   MEDICINE 

Harold  W.  Brown.     Professor  of  Parasitology 

A.B.,  Kalamazoo,   1924;   M.S.,  Kansas  State,   1925;   Sc.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,   1928;  M.D.,  Vanderbilt, 
1933;  Dr.P.H.,  Harvard,  1936;  L.H.D.  {hon.),  Kalamazoo,  1945;  LL.D.  {Hon.),  Puerto  Rico,  1954 

Kathleen  L.  Hussey.     Associate  Professor  of  Parasitology 

A.B.,  Mt.  Holyoke,  1930;  M.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  1932;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1940 

Roger  W.  Williams.     Associate  Professor  of  Medical  Entomology 

B.S.,  Illinois,  1939;  M.S.,  1941;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1947 

Karl  H.  Franz.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine 

B.S.,  Northwestern,  1938;  B.S.M.,  1941;  M.D.,  1942 

Medical  Director,  Firestone  Plantations  Company  Hospitals  and  Medical  Services,  Harbel,  Liberia 

Howard  B.  Shookhoff.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1930;  M.D.,  1933 

Physician-in-charge,  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Kermit  G.  Dwork.     Instructor  in  Tropical  Medicine 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1932;  M.D.,  1936 

Clinic  Physician,  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Iwan  D.  Guicherit.     Instructor  in  Tropical  Medicine 

M.D.,  Surinam  Government  Medical  School,  1942;  M.D.,  Amsterdam,  1952;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1948 
Chief  Physician,  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  Paramaribo,  Surinam 

Max  M.  Sterman.     Instructor  in  Tropical  Medicine 

M.D.,  Columbia,  1919 

Public  Health  Physician  (Epidemiology),  Division  of  Tropical  Diseases,  Bureau  of  Preventable  Dis- 
eases, New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Allen  Yarinsky.     Instructor  in  Parasitology 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1951;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1953;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina,  1961 
Chief,  Parasitology  Section,  Bureau  of  Laboratories,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

ADMINISTRATIVE   STAFF 

Eileen  H.  Daly.     Assistant  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University 
Louise  Gerold,  M.A.     Administrative  Assistant 


School  of  Public  Health 
and  Administrative  Medicine 


The  School  is  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Columbia  University  and  shares 
in  the  research  and  teaching  resources  of  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center 
and  affiliated  hospitals  and  clinics.  It  is  fortunate  in  also  being  able  to  utilize  the 
large  number  of  extramural  public  health  hospital,  medical  care,  and  prepayment 
facilities  and  organizations  in  and  around  New  York  City.  Collectively,  these  re- 
sources and  affiliations  make  it  possible  to  provide  graduate  students  with  unusually 
complete  and  diversified  experiences  in  the  health  field,  embracing,  for  example,  the 
general  organization  and  administration  of  official  and  nonofficial  public  health  and 
medical-care  agencies;  programs  in  industrial  hygiene  and  occupational  medicine; 
the  application  of  biostatistics  and  survey  research  methods;  the  clinical  and  epi- 
demiologic aspects  of  disease;  and  clinical  and  laboratory  material  in  parasitology, 
tropical  diseases,  and  medical  entomology. 

The  School  offers  a  complete  curriculum  leading  to  advanced  degrees  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  public  health  and  administrative  medicine  in  their  several 
aspects,  and  provides  leadership  and  guidance  for  graduate  students  who  desire  to 
do  advanced  work  both  in  the  public  health  sciences  and  the  individual  and  social 
aspects  of  public  health  problems,  and  in  hospital  organization  and  medical  care. 
Its  facilities  are  also  utilized  by  other  divisions  of  the  University  to  supplement  their 
programs.  It  extends  to  the  lay  public  through  existing  channels  of  popular  educa- 
tion the  benefits  of  reliable  information  on  the  protection  and  development  of 
human  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease,  as  specifically  directed  in  the  will  of  the 
late  Joseph  R.  DeLamar,  through  which  the  founding  of  the  School  was  financially 
made  possible. 

The  School  also  fulfills  the  function  of  a  department  of  preventive  and  adminis- 
trative medicine  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  It  provides  instruction 
in  biostatistics,  parasitic  diseases,  preventive,  administrative,  and  forensic  medicine, 
and  medical  jurisprudence,  as  well  as  in  a  wide  variety  of  electives  throughout  the 
four  years  of  undergraduate  medical  education.  Required  courses  and  electives  are 
described  in  more  detail  in  the  bulletin  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Changing  emphases  in  health  problems  and  developments  in  methods  of  studying 
and  meeting  the  needs  engendered  are  reflected  in  the  programs  of  study  offered 
and  the  activities  of  the  School  in  research  and  community  service.  The  courses  of 
instruction  deal  primarily  with  the  problems  and  practices  of  public  health  and 
administrative  medicine  as  they  exist  in  the  United  States,  but  instruction  is  also 
related  to  the  ecology  of  other  countries  and  includes  concepts  and  principles  of 
universal  significance.  The  essential  unity  of  the  health  field  and  the  cooperative 
character  of  the  work  are  indicated  by  the  many  basic  courses  that  are  common  to 
the  various  curricula. 
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Public  health  and  medical  services  in  this  country  are  undergoing  a  rapid  evolu- 
tion which  will  eventually  make  available  to  the  entire  population  modern,  high- 
quality  health  services  of  every  description.  While  it  is  neither  possible  nor  necessary 
to  predict  the  exact  forms  and  methods  of  medical  care  in  the  future,  there  are 
certain  well-defined  indications  of  the  direction  in  which  health  services  are  moving. 
These  various  trends  point  clearly  to  considerable  modifications  of  the  methods  and 
plans  of  administering  the  facilities,  personnel,  and  programs. 

Broad  problems  must  be  evaluated  and  studied  if  adequate  community-wide 
health  services  and  hospitalization  programs  are  to  be  carried  out  effectively:  the 
improvement  and  expansion  of  outpatient  services;  the  more  eflfective  use  of  home 
medical  care;  the  development  of  adequate  laboratory,  diagnostic,  and  therapeutic 
units  properly  located  to  serve  all  areas  regardless  of  population  density;  the  recog- 
nition of  necessary  specialization  and  of  the  grouping  of  skills  and  talents  of  special- 
ists into  various  forms  of  group  practice;  the  rapidly  developing  trend  toward  pre- 
payment insurance  for  medical  and  hospital  expenses;  the  pronounced  influence  of 
preventive  medicine  on  programs  of  federal,  state,  and  voluntary  agencies,  as  well 
as  on  the  medical  and  dental  professions;  and  the  necessary  training  of  competent 
personnel  in  all  phases  of  hospital,  medical,  and  public  health  programs. 

Administrative  medicine  at  Columbia  includes  the  following  major  fields: 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION:  (a)  official  agcncics  at  all  government  levels; 
(b)  voluntary  health  agencies;  (c)  international  public  health  administration. 

MEDICAL  CARE  ADMINISTRATION:  (fl)  general  hospitals;  (b)  psychiatric  hospitals  and 
clinics;  (c)  other  medical  care  facilities;  (d)  prepayment  plans;  (e)  in-plant 
occupational  health  departments;  (/)  regional  planning  councils. 

The  School  trains  administrative  personnel  who  are  prepared  to  assume  major 
responsibilities  and  provides  opportunities  for  fundamental  research  in  all  the  fields 
named  above.  The  scope  and  character  of  the  programs  in  administration  make  pos- 
sible a  comprehensive  appraisal  of  the  needs  and  problems  of  public  health  ad- 
ministration and  of  hospitals,  health  services,  medical  care  plans,  and  occupational 
health  plans,  and  contribute  to  the  development,  utilization,  and  coordination  of 
community-wide  programs  in  the  entire  area. 


►  A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  SCHOOL 

Columbia  University  was  founded  in  1754.  It  was  established  as  King's  College, 
by  a  royal  grant  of  George  II,  King  of  England,  "for  the  Instruction  of  Youth  in  the 
Learned  Languages  and  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences."  The  Revolutionary  War  in- 
terrupted its  program,  but  in  1784  it  was  reopened  as  Columbia  College.  In  1912 
the  title  was  changed  to  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

King's  College  organized  a  medical  faculty  in  1767  and  was  the  first  institution  in 
the  North  American  Colonies  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  course. 
Instruction  in  medicine  was  given  until  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  1784  an  act  was  passed  making  Columbia  College  in  the  City  of  New  York  the 
successor  of  King's  College,  and  instruction  was  resumed  in  the  academic  depart- 
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ment.  Eight  years  later  the  Medical  Faculty  was  re-established,  and  in  1814  it  was 
merged  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  an  independent  training  insti- 
tution. In  1860  by  agreement  between  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University  and  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  latter  became  the  Medical  Department 
of  Columbia  College.  The  connection  was  only  a  nominal  one,  however,  until  1891, 
when  the  College  was  incorporated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  University. 

The  Trustees  of  Columbia  University,  on  May  2,  1921,  established  an  Institute  of 
Public  Health  under  the  Medical  Faculty,  and  provided  for  its  maintenance  from 
the  income  of  the  DeLamar  Endowment  Fund  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
will  of  Joseph  R.  DeLamar.  Memory  of  this  generous  gift  is  perpetuated  through 
the  creation  of  the  DeLamar  Professorship  of  Public  Health  Practice  and  the 
DeLamar  Professorship  of  Administrative  Medicine. 

By  action  of  the  Trustees  the  designation  "Institute"  was  changed  to  that  of 
"School"  of  Public  Health  as  of  July  1,  1945,  and  on  July  1,  1955,  the  designation 
"School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine"  became  effective. 


Programs  of  Study 


The  School  oflfers  programs  of  full-time  study  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Public  Health,  Doctor  of  Public  Health,  and  Master  of  Science  in  administrative 
medicine,  biostatistics,  hospital  administration,  nutrition,  and  parasitology. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  also  be  earned  in  administrative  medi- 
cine, biostatistics,  nutrition,  and  parasitology.  Work  toward  this  degree,  although 
pursued  under  the  guidance  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  School,  is  under  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  degree  through- 
out the  University.  Accordingly,  all  Ph.D.  candidates  register  in  the  Graduate  Facul- 
ties of  the  University:  candidates  in  biostatistics  under  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matical Statistics;  other  candidates,  under  designated  subcommittees.  The  general 
requirements  for  the  degree  are  given  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Graduate  Faculties.  Per- 
sons who  are  considering  application  to  the  Ph.D.  program  should  consult  the 
Director  of  the  School. 

Courses  given  by  the  School  are  conducted  only  during  the  academic  year  from 
September  to  June;  there  are  no  evening  classes.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  Pro- 
grams in  Continuation  Education,  which  offer  non-degree  courses  throughout  the 
year  for  persons  working  professionally  in  public  health  and  hospital  administration 
(see  page  29  for  further  details) . 

The  School  also  gives  part  of  the  graduate  program  in  maternity  nursing,  which 
is  conducted  jointly  with  the  Department  of  Nursing,  and  cooperates  with  the 
School  of  Architecture  in  a  joint  program  for  graduate  students  in  planning  and 
design  of  hospital  and  related  health  facilities. 

PREORIENTATION    PROGRAM 

The  Admissions  Committee  may  require  a  student  to  attend  preorientation  ses- 
sions, which  are  held  between  September  8  and  16,  in  accounting,  biostatistics, 
medical  background,  and/or  microbiology,  in  order  to  make  up  deficiencies  in 
his  background.  Formal  notice  of  this  requirement  will  either  accompany  the 
student's  letter  of  acceptance  or  will  be  sent  to  him  during  the  summer  before 
registration.  All  students  who  are  required  to  take  Public  Health  P6215 — Medical 
background  must  attend  the  preorientation  sessions  on  this  subject,  as  they  are  an 
intrinsic  part  of  the  course. 

ORIENTATION    PROGRAM 

All  new  students  participate  in  a  five-day  orientation  program  which  begins  after 
registration  in  September.  They  are  introduced  to  the  New  York  community,  the 
Medical  Center,  and  the  School,  and  are  given  the  opportunity  to  meet  members  of 
the  faculty  informally.  The  orientation  program  also  includes  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
nature  of  the  community,  its  health  problems,  and  some  ways  of  dealing  with  them 
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in  order  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  major  areas  of  health  work  with  which  he 
will  be  concerned  throughout  the  academic  year. 

►  PROGRAMS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

MASTER   OF   PUBLIC    HEALTH 

This  curriculum  provides  both  a  broad  orientation  to  all  the  responsibilities 
which  present-day  professional  personnel  in  public  health  must  meet  and  a  basic 
background  which  will  promote  continuing  development  and  ability  to  recognize 
and  meet  new  problems.  The  complete  program  requires  thirty-four  weeks  in  full- 
time  residence,  including  field  work.  Included  are  the  following  broad  areas  of 
instruction:  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  health  organization  and  administration, 
mental  health,  nutrition,  physical  foundations  of  health,  and  social  foundations  of 
health. 

Three  levels  of  courses,  grouped  within  each  level  by  subject  area,  comprise  the 
Master  of  Public  Health  degree  curriculum.  All  students  must  complete  satisfac- 
torily a  minimum  total  of  36  points  from  all  categories  to  qualify  for  the  Master  of 
Public  Health  degree.  However,  40  points  are  required  of  most  students. 

I.  Required  core  courses — In  general,  all  students  take  these  courses  regardless  of 
previous  training,  professional  interests,  or  probable  future  activity.  By  demon- 
strating adequate  basic  preparation  in  a  particular  required  subject,  a  student  may 
be  permitted  to  substitute  alternative  work  in  the  same  or  another  area  if  the  sub- 
stitution is  approved  by  his  adviser  and  the  teacher  of  the  course  for  which  substitu- 
tion is  being  made.  Required  core  courses  comprise  22-26  points,  depending  upon  the 
student's  background  and  training. 

II.  Elective  core  courses — All  students  are  required  to  elect  courses  totaling  at 
least  8  points  at  this  level;  these  courses  must  be  selected  from  at  least  three  of  the 
subject  areas. 

III.  Elective  courses — Students  elect  sufficient  additional  courses  in  one  or  more 
subject  areas  to  satisfy  degree  requirements. 

A  student  must  obtain  the  approval  of  his  faculty  adviser  for  all  courses  selected 
from  levels  II  and  III.  Thus,  these  courses  will  reflect  both  the  student's  training 
needs  as  viewed  by  the  School  and  the  student's  interests  as  he  himself  defines  them. 

The  courses  contained  in  the  Master  of  Public  Health  core  curriculum  are  out- 
lined below: 


SUBJECT  AREA  I.  REQUIRED  CORE  COURSES  POINTS 

Biostatistics  Biostatistics  P6201 — Introduction  to  vital 

statistics  2 


Biostatistics  P6202 — Introduction  to  the  analysis 
of  experimental  data  2 


I 

I 
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SUBJECT  AREA 


I.  REQUIRED  CORE  COURSES 


POINTS 


Epidemiology 


Epidemiology  P6202 — Principles  of  epidemiology      2 

Tropical  Medicine  P6201 — Introduction  to 

parasitic  diseases  1 


Health  Organization 
and  Administration 


Nutrition 


Administrative  Medicine  P6202 — Principles  of 

administration  2 

Administrative  Medicine  P6203 — Principles  of 
medical  care  administration  1 

Public  Health  Practice  P6202 — Principles  of 

public  health  practice  4 

Nutrition  P6201 — Principles  of  nutrition  1 


Physical  Foundations 
of  Health 


Public  Health  P6207 — Physical  environment 
and  community  health 


Social  Foundations 
of  Health 


Administrative  Medicine  P620 1 — Group  processes  0 

Mental  Health  P6201 — Personality  development  1 

Public  Health  P6206 — Social  foundations  of 

community  health  3 

Public  Health  Education  P6201 — Principles 

of  education  1 


SUBJECT  AREA 


II.  ELECTIVE  CORE  COURSES 


POINTS 


Biostatistics 


Epidemiology 


Biostatistics  P8206 — Life-table  methods  in 

chronic  disease  1 

Biostatistics  P8213 — Topics  in  design  of  medical 
experiments  2 

Epidemiology  P6203 — Epidemiologic  methods  2 


Health  Organization 
and  Administration 


Administrative  Medicine  P6204 — Current  topics 
in  medical  care 

Administrative  Medicine  P6205 — Medical  care 
field  trips 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  P6201 — Maternal 
and  child  health 
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SUBJECT  AREA 


II.   ELECTIVE  CORE  COURSES 


POINTS 


Public  Health  P6214 — Public  health  projects  2 

Public  Health  Nursing  P6201 — Public 

health  nursing  1 

Public  Health  Practice  P6206 — International 

health  administration  1 


Nutrition 

Physical  Foundations 
of  Health 


Social  Foundations 
of  Health 


Nutrition  P92 1 0 — Special  studies  1 

Environmental  Health  P6201 — Environmental 

health  practice  1 

Occupational  Medicine  P6202 — Occupational 

medicine  1 

Mental  Health  P6203 — Mental  disease  1 

Public  Health  P6213 — Survey  research  methods  2 

Public  Health  Education  P6202 — Current 

problems  in  health  education  1 


J 


For  selected  students 


Epidemiology  P6201 — Introduction  to 

communicable  disease  epidemiology  1 

Public  Health  P6215 — Medical  background  3 


Integration  of  curriculum  content  in  the  solution  of  public  health  problems  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  basic  course  in  public  health  practice  which  brings  together 
materials  taught  in  other  courses.  The  entire  program  of  study  reflects  a  vitality 
and  awareness  of  current  issues,  since  students  representing  many  disciplines  work 
with  a  resident  faculty  active  in  research  and  community  service  and  with  a  part- 
time  faculty  of  practicing  health  officers  and  other  experts  engaged  in  meeting 
day-to-day  problems.  The  faculty  will  require  additional  field  training  for  candidates 
whose  background  is  inadequate  in  experience.  This  training  may  be  required  before 
admission  or  after  the  completion  of  the  academic  year.  In  the  latter  situation,  the 
degree  will  not  be  awarded  until  after  the  field  training  is  completed. 

Although  specialization  in  a  specific  area  of  public  health  is  not  possible  during 
the  year  of  study  in  the  Master  of  Public  Health  program,  students  with  special 
interests  may  take  electives  in  particular  content  areas  such  as  maternal  and  child 
health,  public  health  nursing,  dental  public  health,  epidemiology,  and  occupational 
or  radiological  health. 
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More  than  one  year  of  residence  is  required  of  students  who  combine  the  Master 
of  Public  Health  program  with  programs  of  training  in  nutrition,  community  psy- 
chiatry, biostatistics,  parasitology,  or  administrative  medicine.  For  details  of  these 
specialized  programs,  see  the  following  pages  of  this  bulletin. 

For  a  selected  number  of  physicians  a  cooperative  residency,  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  and  the  School  is  available.  The  student 
enrolls  in  the  School  in  September  for  one  term  of  academic  work.  He  begins  a  year 
of  approved  residency  training  in  February.  During  this  year  the  faculty  and  Health 
Department  personnel — both  state  and  local — are  responsible  for  the  supervised 
residency.  At  the  end  of  the  year  of  residency  the  student  returns  for  the  second 
term  of  the  academic  program.  Candidates  who  may  be  interested  should  write  to 
either  the  School  or  the  Office  of  Professional  Training,  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Albany,  New  York. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Master  of  Public  Health  program  must  previously 
have  acquired  professional  status  in  a  field  basic  to  public  health.  Ordinarily  this 
means  that  the  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  medical,  dental,  vet- 
erinary, or  engineering  school. 

Applications  from  biostatisticians,  engineers,  entomologists,  graduate  nurses, 
health  educators,  nutritionists,  public  administrators,  sanitarians,  social  scientists, 
social  workers,  etc.,  who  hold  an  acceptable  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bache- 
lor of  Arts,  who  have  had  a  number  of  years  of  experience  in  public  health  work, 
and  who  give  promise  of  leadership  in  this  field  will  be  considered  on  their  merits. 
Normally  a  minimum  of  three  years  of  relevant  experience  subsequent  to  the  bac- 
calaureate degree  is  required.  One  year  of  graduate  work  in  a  related  field  may  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  the  three  years'  experience  usually  required.  Evidence  of  per- 
sonal capability  and  fitness  for  public  health  work  is  regarded  as  essential. 

Details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  46. 

DOCTOR   OF   PUBLIC    HEALTH 

The  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health  offers  students  of 
demonstrated  ability  and  scholarship  an  opportunity  to  attain  an  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  field  as  a  whole  and  to  develop  a  greater  proficiency  in  some  particular 
aspect  of  public  health  than  is  practicable  in  the  Master  of  Public  Health  program. 
Persons  completing  this  program  are  prepared  for  teaching,  research,  or  advanced 
administrative  positions. 

The  program  requires  two  or  more  years  to  complete,  including  the  requirements 
for  the  master's  degree.  The  student  must  elect  one  major,  but  not  exclusive,  field  of 
specialization.  Through  intensive  work  in  this  phase  of  public  health,  he  will  famil- 
iarize himself  with  investigative  methods  and  will  demonstrate  his  proficiency  by 
completing  an  acceptable  thesis.  Equally  important,  through  the  advanced  courses 
offered  and  through  conferences  and  guided  library  work,  he  must  acquire  an  un- 
usually complete  grasp  of  principles  essential  in  public  health  work. 

Programs  of  study  are  individually  arranged  to  meet  the  interests  and  potentialities 
of  the  particular  student. 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  program  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 
He  must  possess  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine;  he  must  provide  evidence  of  at 
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least  one  year's  internship  in  a  hospital  approved  by  Columbia  University;  he  must 
hold  the  degree  of  Master  of  Public  Health  or  its  equivalent;  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
he  must  have  had  satisfactory  experience  in  full-time  public  health  work,  exclusive 
of  the  time  spent  in  obtaining  the  master's  degree. 

The  mere  possession  of  the  qualifications  listed  above  will  not  necessarily  insure 
acceptance.  Each  candidate's  application  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  under 
whom  major  studies  are  to  be  pursued.  Potentialities  and  record  of  past  accomplish-  j 
ment  in  relation  to  the  objectives  of  the  degree  program  are  given  due  consideration. 

Details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  46. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

MASTER   OF   SCIENCE    IN    HOSPITAL   ADMINISTRATION 

The  operation  of  modern  hospitals  requires  individuals  with  a  broad  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  administration,  health  goals  and  methods  of  achieving  them, 
business  procedures,  and  medical  care  organization.  Opportunity  for  major  study 
in  this  area  is  afforded  by  the  Master  of  Science  degree  program.  The  student  is 
given  a  foundation  in  the  concepts  and  skills  necessary  to  the  administrator  and 
also  pursues  specialized  studies  applicable  to  hospital  management,  including  related 
areas  of  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  nutrition,  and  public  health. 

The  curriculum  in  hospital  administration  draws  upon  other  University  facilities 
and  affiliated  hospitals  and  is  so  organized  as  to  provide  a  central  group  of  subjects 
pertaining  directly  to  hospital  organization  and  administration,  with  supplementary 
instruction  in  the  several  ancillary  fields  mentioned  above.  The  course  of  study  is  of 
approximately  twenty-one  months'  duration,  including  one  academic  year  of  at 
least  thirty-three  weeks  in  full-time  residence,  and  one  yeek  in  the  field,  and  not 
less  than  one  calendar  year  of  supervised  administrative  residency,  which  may  be 
spent  in  one  hospital  exclusively  or  divided  among  one  hospital  and  other  types  of 
medical  care  facilities.  In  order  to  integrate  fully  the  studies  at  the  University  with 
the  field  experience,  three  quarters  of  academic  residence  (September  through 
March)  are  followed  by  a  twelve-month  residency  period.  This,  in  turn,  is  followed 
by  the  final  quarter  of  academic  study  (April  and  May).  The  School  guides  the  stu- 
dent in  the  selection  of  an  acceptable  residency.  Variations  in  the  time  sequence  are 
made  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  School,  who,  in  addition,  may 
require  more  than  twelve  months  of  residency  experience  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
faculty,  such  additional  work  is  necessary  to  satisfactory  achievement  before  award- 
ing a  degree. 

Applicants  from  medical,  nonmedical,  and  nursing  fields  will  be  considered.  As 
a  minimum,  the  applicant  must  possess  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  university  or 
college  approved  by  Columbia  University  and  must  present  evidence  of  having  had 
satisfactory  preparation,  with  an  academic  average  of  B  or  better.  Evidence  of 
personal  capability  and  fitness  for  work  in  the  profession  is  likewise  considered 
in  each  case  and  will  be  regarded  as  an  essential  to  admission.  Some  previous, 
relevant  working  experience  is  desirable  but  not  required.  Applicants  who  live 
within  reasonable  distance  of  New  York  City  may  be  requested  to  visit  the  School 
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for  a  personal  interview.  No  more  than  fifteen  candidates  will  be  admitted  to  the 
program. 

Details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  46. 

MASTER   OF   SCIENCE   IN   ADMINISTRATIVE   MEDICINE 

Programs  are  individually  arranged,  permitting  the  student  to  develop  a  broad 
background  in  medical  administration.  Various  disciplines  within  the  fields  of  pub- 
lic health,  medical  care,  and  hospital  administration  are  utilized,  and  the  student  is 
guided  in  specialized  studies  which  he  may  select  according  to  his  special  interest, 
academic  background,  and  professional  experience.  The  program  extends  through 
twenty-one  months  with  an  arrangement  of  the  time  in  academic  residence  and 
administrative  residency  similar  to  that  in  hospital  administration.  The  adminis- 
trative residency  is  chosen  for  its  suitability  for  advanced  study  in  the  application 
of  administrative  techniques  to  medical  care  administration. 

Applicants  for  this  program  must  possess  qualifications  listed  above  for  the 
hospital  administration  program  including  evidence  of  personal  capability  and  fit- 
ness for  this  field  of  work.  The  admission  procedure  is  described  on  page  46. 

DOCTOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY 

A  program  of  study  and  research  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  administrative 
medicine  may  be  pursued  under  a  specially  designated  subcommittee  of  the  Univer- 
sity's Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction.  Essential  training  is  provided  for 
persons  entering  upon  research  careers  in  administrative  medicine  and  for  persons 
whose  subsequent  careers  in  teaching  or  administration  would  be  benefited  by  re- 
search training. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  program  may  be  considered  from  among  those 
who  already  have  adequate  preparation  in  administrative  medicine  or  public  health 
but  require  a  background  in  one  or  more  other  academic  fields  related  to  their  re- 
search interests,  for  example,  economics,  sociology,  or  social  psychology,  and  among 
those  with  graduate  majors  in  the  social  sciences  who  are  interested  in  a  research 
career  dealing  with  community  health  problems.  A  limited  number  of  assistantships 
are  available  for  candidates  in  this  program. 

Further  information  may  be  secured  from  the  Director  of  the  School. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  COMMUNITY  PSYCHIATRY 

The  Department  of  Psychiatry  and  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Adminis- 
trative Medicine  together  offer  training  programs  in  community  psychiatry  (in- 
cluding public  health,  social,  and  administrative  psychiatry)  for  psychiatrists. 
These  joint  activities  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Divisions  of  Community  Psy- 
chiatry in  the  Department  and  at  the  School,  both  of  which  are  headed  by  the 
same  faculty  member.  Several  closely  interrelated  training  programs  are  offered 
and  are  described  below.  Most  of  the  courses  of  instruction  are  open  only  to 
psychiatrists,  either  as  degree  candidates  or  as  special  students. 
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COMBINED   PSYCHIATRY   RESIDENCY   AND  TRAINING 
IN    COMMUNITY   PSYCHIATRY 

This  four-year  combined  traineeship  permits  concurrent  and  integrated  psychiatric 
and  community  psychiatry  training.  It  leads  to  either  the  Master  of  Public  Health 
or  the  Master  of  Science  degree,  depending  on  the  choice  of  curriculum,  and  satis- 
fies the  psychiatric  residency  requirements  necessary  to  become  eligible  for  examina- 
tion by  the  American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology.  The  first  year  is  mainly 
devoted  to  the  residency  and  the  fourth  year  is  largely  spent  in  supervised  field 
placements  in  community  psychiatry.  However,  some  degree  of  integration  between 
psychiatric  and  public  health  and  community  psychiatry  training  continues  through- 
out the  entire  period.  In  certain  instances,  trainees  may  enter  this  program  with 
advanced  standing  from  previous  training  either  in  psychiatry  or  in  public  health. 
A  trainee  may  become  eligible  for  Board  examinations  in  the  subspecialty  of  child 
psychiatry  by  taking  a  fifth  year  of  training  with  emphasis  in  this  subspecialty. 

POST-RESIDENCY   TRAINEESHIP   IN   COMMUNITY   PSYCHIATRY 

This  two-year  program  is  open  to  candidates  who  have  completed  three  years  of 
residency  in  psychiatry.  The  training  sequence  includes  fulfillment  of  requirements 
for  either  the  Master  of  Public  Health  or  the  Master  of  Science  degree  concurrently 
with  course  work  and  supervised  field  placements  in  community  psychiatry,  which 
are  arranged  according  to  individual  needs  and  career  objectives.  All  the  resources  of 
both  the  School  and  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  are  available  in  constructing  the 
total  curriculum. 


MID-CAREER   PROGRAMS    IN   ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND   COMMUNITY   PSYCHIATRY 

This  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  usually  consists  of  eight 
and  one-half  months  of  academic  work,  and  a  twelve-month  field  project  approved 
by  the  faculty  and  presented  as  a  thesis.  The  eight  and  one-half  months  of  academic 
work  may  be  taken  consecutively,  previous  to  the  project  year,  or  the  project  year 
may  be  undertaken  between  two  terms  of  academic  work.  Candidates  in  this  pro- 
gram may  emphasize  training  in  administrative  psychiatry  as  well  as  in  other  aspects 
of  community  psychiatry.  The  Mid-Career  Program  provides  the  academic  training 
required  by  the  American  Psychiatric  Association  for  certification  as  a  mental  hospi- 
tal administrator. 

Students  may  fulfill  the  field  project  requirements  either  while  regularly  employed 
elsewhere  or  while  full-time  within  the  Columbia  University  complex.  If  students 
are  at  the  University  full-time,  the  amount  of  time  expended  beyond  the  eight  and 
one-half  months  of  academic  work  is  individually  determined. 

SPECIAL   STUDENTS 

The  courses  in  community  psychiatry  are  also  attended  in  certain  instances  by 
psychiatric  residents  and  by  post-residency  fellows  in  community  psychiatry  (on  a 
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part-  or  full-time  basis).  These  one-year  fellowships  do  not  lead  to  a  degree  but  do 
include  field  placements  and  other  individualized  training. 

The  courses  for  all  of  these  programs  are  listed  under  "Community  Psychiatry," 
on  page  32.  In  addition,  trainees  may  take  selected  basic  courses  in  public  health 
and  administrative  medicine,  including  hospital  administration. 

The  details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  46. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  BIOSTATISTICS 

MASTER   OF   SCIENCE    IN   BIOSTATISTICS 

The  curriculum  includes  relevant  courses  in  mathematics  and  mathematical 
statistics  given  at  the  Columbia  University  Morningside  Campus  at  116th  Street  and 
courses  in  biostatistics  and  collateral  subjects  in  public  health  given  at  the  School. 
Residence  requirements  vary  with  the  background,  training,  and  experience  of  the 
candidate,  but  cannot  be  less  than  one  academic  year.  The  usual  period  required 
is  eighteen  months. 

Admission  is  based  on  the  qualifications  listed  under  the  Master  of  Science  in 
hospital  administration.  In  addition,  applicants  must  have  completed  adequate 
courses  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences.  See  page  46  for  details  of  the 
admission  procedure. 

DOCTOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY 

Advanced  students  in  biostatistics  may  pursue  work  toward  a  Ph.D.  degree  in 
biostatistics  under  the  Department  of  Mathematical  Statistics  of  the  Graduate 
Faculties  in  collaboration  with  the  Division  of  Biostatistics  of  this  School. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  NUTRITION  SCIENCES 

The  Institute  of  Nutrition  Sciences  has  been  created  in  the  School  in  order  to 
utilize  the  unusually  broad  facilities  available  in  the  University,  and  to  cooperate 
with  off-campus  organizations — the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  the  Boyce- 
Thompson  Institute  for  Plant  Research,  the  Brookhaven  Laboratory,  and  other 
organizations  and  agencies  in  the  area,  especially  those  affiliated  with  the  United 
Nations — that  have  an  interest  in  nutritional  problems,  education,  and  research. 

The  increase  in  our  knowledge  of  nutrition  and  related  fields  has  led  to  a 
growing  recognition  of  the  great  importance  of  nutrition  in  public  health.  Nutri- 
tional problems  vary  in  their  nature  and  importance  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
but  they  occur  everywhere.  The  Institute's  program  is  designed  to  meet  the  world- 
wide need  for  people  with  a  knowledge  of  the  cause,  nature,  and  means  available 
for  prevention  of  malnutrition.  This  requires  an  understanding  of  the  world's 
food  supply,  modem  food  technology,  human  nutritional  requirements,  the  nature 
of  deficiency  diseases,  preventive  medicine,  and  the  problems  of  changing  food 
habits.  The  program  of  the  Institute  has  accordingly  been  organized  to  afford 
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opportunities  for  fundamental  research  as  well  as  the  training  of  personnel  to 
assume  major  responsibilities  in  public  health  nutrition  and  nutrition  education. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Nutrition 
Sciences  at  this  School.  Application  procedures  are  the  same  as  for  all  other  candi- 
dates (see  page  46). 

MASTER   OF  SCIENCE    IN   NUTRITION 

The  curriculum  draws  upon  the  broad  facilities  available  in  the  New  York  area, 
including  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  provides  a  basic  group  of  subjects  in  nutrition 
and  related  public  health  fields.  The  program  of  study  is  of  twelve  months'  duration, 
including  three  months  of  field  work  in  human  nutrition  to  be  arranged  with  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Nutrition  Sciences.  For  details  of  course  requirements 
see  the  Institute  bulletin.  Work  toward  the  degree  should  be  started  in  September. 

Requirements  for  admission  include  the  same  formal  qualifications  required  for 
the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  hospital  administration  and  satisfactory  preparation 
and  fitness  for  this  field.  In  addition,  students  must  have  completed  a  college  course 
in  organic  chemistry.  See  page  46  for  details  of  the  admission  procedure. 

MASTER   OF   PUBLIC    HEALTH   AND   MASTER   OF   SCIENCE    FOR    PHYSICIANS 

A  special  twenty-one  month  course  for  physicians  covers  the  full  requirements  for 
the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  nutrition  during  the  first  twelve  months,  followed 
by  the  program  for  the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  succeeding  year.  If  the  order  of  these  two  courses  is  reversed,  the 
time  span  is  twenty-four  months,  because  of  the  intervening  summer  period. 

DOCTOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY 

Students  must  fulfill  the  residence  and  course  requirements  established  by  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  of  the  University's  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruc- 
tion and  must  complete  the  collateral  courses  required  by  the  School.  See  the  bulletin 
of  the  Graduate  Faculties  for  further  information. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  TROPICAL  MEDICINE 

As  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Columbia  University,  the  School  has  been 
able  to  focus  on  this  subject  an  unusually  large  teaching  staff;  and  because  many 
persons  with  diseases  peculiar  to  the  tropics  come  to  the  Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical  Center  for  diagnosis  and  treatment,  clinical  material  is  available  through 
this  and  other  hospital  resources. 

The  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health  is  located  in  the  same  building  as  the  School,  and  a  close  relationship  with 
it  provides  both  laboratory  material  and  clinical  cases.  The  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  makes  available  the  assistance  of  some  of  its  staff  members,  its  un- 
usually valuable  insect  collection,  its  models,  laboratories,  and  library  resources.  The 
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large  tropic-born  population  of  New  York  and  the  world-wide  maritime  commerce 
of  this  city  offer  a  rich  field  for  study  and  teaching.  Opportunities  for  clinical  work 
in  tropical  medicine,  as  well  as  research,  can  also  be  arranged  at  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  School  of  Medicine — School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

MASTER   OF   SCIENCE    IN    PARASITOLOGY 

Candidates  for  major  study  in  parasitology  must  complete  a  number  of  col- 
lateral courses  in  the  School  in  addition  to  the  basic  courses  in  the  subject.  The 
curriculum  may  be  spread  over  twelve  months  to  permit  students  to  take  required 
courses  in  bacteriology,  immunology,  mycology,  and  clinical  pathology  in  the 
Medical  School.  As  part  of  the  program,  students  take  courses  during  the  summer 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  Biological  Station  at  Douglas  Lake,  Michigan. 

Candidates  who  are  physicians  examine  patients  with  parasitic  diseases  on  ward 
rounds.  They  also  spend  a  week  at  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  Hospital 
at  Carville,  Louisiana,  studying  leprosy  and  a  summer  at  the  Institute  for  Nutrition 
of  Central  America  and  Panama  in  Guatemala,  participating  in  nutrition  studies. 
A  second  year  in  a  medical  center  in  the  tropics  may  also  be  arranged.  The  admis- 
sion procedure  is  described  on  page  46. 

DOCTOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY 

Programs  of  study  in  parasitology  leading  to  this  degree  can  be  arranged  under 
the  same  conditions  as  in  nutrition. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  CONTINUATION  EDUCATION 

The  instructional  activities  of  the  School  extend  beyond  the  campus  to  provide 
continuing  educational  opportunities  for  practitioners  in  the  fields  of  public  health 
and  hospital  administration. 

The  program  of  Continuation  Education  in  public  health  serves  personnel  of  most 
disciplines  in  the  official  and  voluntary  health  agencies.  By  means  of  short-term, 
intensive  courses  relating  to  various  aspects  of  public  health,  subjects  of  current 
interest  are  brought  to  workers  in  this  field.  Courses  are  often  conducted  in  coopera- 
tion with  state  and  local  health  departments  and  with  major  voluntary  health 
agencies. 

The  hospital  administration  program  is  available  to  administrators  throughout 
the  United  States  and,  under  special  cimcumstances,  from  other  countries.  Two 
programs  are  offered,  one  for  hospital  personnel  seeking  basic  knowledge  of  hospital 
organization  and  administration,  and  the  other  for  advanced  study  of  hospital 
problems. 

Academic  credit  is  not  given  for  studies  under  these  programs.  Further  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  Continuation  Education  at  the  School. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  or  modify  the  courses  of  instruction 
or  to  change  the  instructors  at  any  time. 


►  GRADES 

It  is  the  general  policy  of  the  School  to  evaluate  the  student's  over-all  academic 
performance  in  recommending  that  he  be  awarded  a  degree.  Accordingly,  indi- 
vidual course  grades  are  not  reported  to  the  student  until  he  has  completed  all  the 
work  for  his  degree.  He  is  of  course  notified  if  his  over-all  performance  or  his 
performance  in  individual  courses  is  deemed  unsatisfactory  at  any  time. 


►  INTERDIVISIONAL  COURSES 

Public  Health  P6206.      Social  foundations  of  community  health 

Four  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

An  analysis  of  the  social  and  cultural  bases  of  community  health  action  as  they  are  affected  by  the 
problems  of  group  life.  The  history  and  geography  of  disease,  population  change,  and  the  evolution 
and  philosophy  of  public  health  are  considered,  leading  to  a  detailed  presentation  of  the  sociological, 
political,  and  economic  aspects  of  society  in  relation  to  health. 

Public  Health  P6207.      Physical  environment  and  community  health 

Four  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  quarter. 

An  introductory  course  embracing  material  formerly  presented  in  separate  courses  on  the  principles 
of  environmental  sanitation,  occupational  medicine,  and  public  health  aspects  of  radiation. 
Those  major  components  of  man's  physical  environment  which  may  have  important  bearing  on  health, 
including  water,   sewage,   food,   milk,   refuse,   insects   and  rodents,  housing,   accidents,  air  pollution, 
radiation,  and  industrial  hygiene. 

Public  Health  P8208.      Seminar  in  public  health  evaluation 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Review  of  the  basic  principles  and  methods  of  evaluation  in  public  health.  Critical  analysis  of  existing 
evaluation  studies.  Development  of  special  projects  in  the  evaluation  of  public  health  programs. 

Public  Health  P6213.      Survey  research  methods 

Three  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Principles  and  procedures  of  survey  research  methods  as  applied  to  problems  of  public  health  and 
administrative  medicine.  Sampling  in  large  populations,  interviewing  and  other  data-collection  tech- 
niques, questionnaire  construction,  coding,  machine  tabulation,  data  analysis,  and  communication  of 
results. 

Public  Health  P6214.      Public  health  projects 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  each  quarter.  Second  and  third  quarters. 

Under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  adviser,  groups  of  students  from  various  professional  fields  and 
backgrounds  study  a  community  health  problem  of  current  interest.  Each  group  works  on  a  different 
problem  and  develops  a  program  for  its  solution. 
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Public  Health  P6215.      Medical  background,  I,  II 

Three  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Lectures,  discussions,  and  visual  aids.  Designed  to  give  the  student  witli  nonmedical  background  an  in- 
troduction to  the  fundamentals  of  human  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology,  and  insight  into  the 
physician's  problems  in  managing  disease.  Medical  terminology  of  practical  usefulness.  Review  of 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  illustrated  by  specific  human  disorders.  Some  of  the  material  of 
this  course  is  covered  in  pre-orientation  sessions. 


►   GRADUATE   RESEARCH  INSTRUCTION 

Public  Health  P9800x  or  y.      Doctoral  research  instruction 

5  or  10  pts.  (5  points  a  semester.) 

Each  Dr.P.H.  and  Ph.D.  candidate  must  register  continuously  for  this  course  until  he  has  completed 
10  points.  Registration  must  begin  with  the  term  following  completion  of  the  course  requirements 
for  the  degree. 


►   BIOSTATISTICS 

Biostatistics  P6201.      Introduction  to  vital  statistics 

Two  half-days  a  week.  2  pts.  First  quarter. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Mass  data  of  the  health  fields;  the  content  of  vital  statistics;  methods 
of  collecting,  tabulating,  and  graphing  data;  elementary  methods  of  analyzing  some  of  the  simpler 
types  of  data  in  terms  of  averages,  percentages,  and  rates.  The  laboratory  work,  which  comprises  about 
two  thirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of  the  methods  presented  in  the  lectures. 

Biostatistics  P6202.      Introduction  to  the  analysis  of  experimental  data 

Two  half-days  a  week.  2  pts.  Second  quarter. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Summarizing  experimental  data  by  means  of  percentages,  averages,  and 
measures  of  variations;  methods  of  evaluating  chance  variation  as  applied  to  percentages  and  to  aver- 
ages; evaluating  evidence  given  by  groups  of  experiments;  introduction  to  the  general  concept  of  correla- 
tion. The  laboratory  work,  which  comprises  about  two  thirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted  to  the  practical 
application  of  the  methods  presented  in  the  lectures. 

Biostatistics  P8203.      Statistical  analysis 

Two  or  three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  a  week.  4  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P6201  or  the  equivalent. 

A  review  and  expansion  of  the  material  covered  in  Biostatistics  P6202,  such  as  further  applications  of 
the  binominal  and  chi-square;  Poisson  distribution;  small  sample  significance  tests  such  as  the  t-test, 
F-test,  four-fold  table.  About  half  of  the  course  consists  of  supervised  laboratory  work  devoted  to 
practical  application  of  the  methods  studied. 

Biostatistics  P8204.      Advanced  statistical  analysis 

Three  half-days  a  week.  8  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P8203  or  the  equivalent. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  An  expansion  of  material  covered  in  Biostatistics  P8203.  The  first  part  is 
devoted  primarily  to  applications  of  regression  and  least  squares,  the  second  part  to  the  analysis  of 
variance  and  co-variance  and  the  design  of  medical  experiments. 

Biostatistics  P8205.      Statistical  methods  in  biological  assay 

Once  or  twice  a  week  plus  laboratory.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P6204  or  the  equivalent. 

Estimation  of  relative  potency  for  indirect  assays  with  quantitative  response  (parallel  line  and  slope 

ratio)  and  with  quantal  response  (probits);  direct  assays;  Fieller's  theorem. 

Biostatistics  P8206.      Life-table  methods  in  chronic  disease 

One  half-day  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P6201  and  P6202. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  conventional  life-table  and  modified  life-table  methods,  in  relation 

to  the  analysis  of  data  accumulated  over  long  periods  of  observation  of  individuals  with  chronic  diseases. 
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Biostatistics  P8207.      Advanced  topics  in  statistics,  I 

Once  or  twice  a  week  plus  laboratory.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P6204  or  the  equivalent. 

Topics  studied  vary  from  year  to  year.  Possible  topics  are  nonorthogonal  designs  in  the  analysis  of 
variance,  combining  experimental  results,  analysis  of  co-variance,  multivariate  analysis,  nonparametric 
methods,  sequential  analysis,  special  topics  in  discrete  distributions,  transformations,  combining 
experimental  results. 

Biostatistics  P8208.      Advanced  topics  in  statistics,  II 

Once  or  twice  a  week  plus  laboratory.  3  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P8207. 

Topics  studied  are  those  listed  under  Biostatistics  P8207  which  were  not  discussed  there. 

Biostatistics  P8209.      Sample  surveys 

One  half-day  a  week.  3  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P8204  or  the  equivalent. 

Theory   and   practice   of   sampling   populations.   Various   methods   of   sampling   discussed   are   simple 

random,  stratified  random,  cluster,  multistage,  systematic. 

Biostatistics  P9210.      Special  work  in  statistics 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Properly  qualified  students  may  undertake  special  investigations  or  special  problems  connected  with 
statistical  theory. 

Biostatistics  P8211.      Nonparametric  methods 

Once  or  twice  a  week,  plus  laboratory.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P8204  or  the  equivalent. 

Nonparametric  (distribution  free)  methods  for  analyzing  data  classified  by  nominal  or  ordinal  scales. 
Chi-square  tests  (and  exact  tests)  for  independent  and  correlated  samples,  ranking  tests  for  inde- 
pendent and  correlated  samples,  tests  based  on  cumulative  distribution,  and  the  like. 

Biostatistics  P8212.      Special  statistical  methods  in  public  health 

One  half-day  a  week.  3  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P6204  or  the  equivalent. 

Theoretical  epidemics;  special  actuarial  methods;  Poisson  and  contagious  distributions;  other  special 

discrete  distributions;  special  applications  of  chi  square;  nonparametric  applications. 

Biostatistics  P8213.      Topics  in  design  of  medical  experiments 

One  half-day  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P6202  or  the  equivalent. 

Expansion  of  material  covered  in  Biostatistics  P6202.  Further  applications  of  binomial  and  chi  square; 
Poisson  distribution;  small  sample  significance  tests,  such  as  t  and  F;  regression,  correlation,  and  least 
squares;  introduction  to  analysis  of  variance. 


►    COMMUNITY    PSYCHIATRY 

Community  Psychiatry  P6206.      Field  trips 

Two  and  one-half  hours  of  seminar  and  one  field  trip  a  week.  6  pts.  First, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

Field  trips  to  a  wide  variety  of  community  and  mstitutional  agencies  and  services — rural  and  urban — 
medical  and  nonmedical.  Field  trips  include  tours  of  the  facilities,  observation,  and  discussion,  with 
emphasis  on  patterns  of  community  planning,  psychiatric  collaboration,  and  administration. 

Community  Psychiatry  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Studies  individually  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students. 

Community  Psychiatry  P821  1.      Administrative  field  project 

Open  only  to  students  in  the  program  in  administrative  medicine. 

A  required  experience  arranged  according  to  the  needs  of  the  candidate.  An  individually  arranged, 

faculty-approved  project,  to  be  presented  as  a  thesis;  includes  faculty  visit  to  the  project  and  consultation. 
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Community  Psychiatry  P6212.      Legal  aspects  of  psychiatry 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

A  survey  of  the  law  as  it  affects  the  practice  of  psychiatry  and  psychiatric  administration. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6213A.      Psychiatric  hospital  administration:  seminars 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

A  systematic  study  of  psychiatrically  specialized  aspects  of  hospital  organization  and  management 
specific  to  the  mental  hospital,  with  attention  to  multiple  patterns  of  administrative  organization  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6213B.      Psychiatric  hospital  administration:  field  laboratory 

One  day  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Through  spending  a  full  day  a  week  at  a  public  mental  hospital  (which  is  currently  changing  its  pro- 
gram and  plant  in  order  to  achieve  closer  coordination  with  the  community)  or  in  a  community 
psychiatry  setting,  the  psychiatrists  observe  and  take  part  in  solving  som.e  of  the  concomitant  prob- 
lems that  arise,  and  discuss  the  issues  involved  with  the  director  and  his  associates. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6216.      Special  areas  and  developments  in  community  psychi- 
atry 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Guest  lecturers  who  are  especially  conversant  with  significant  developments  discuss  organizational, 
technical,  and  conceptual  aspects  of  community  psychiatry.  Several  sessions  are  given  to  architecture 
of  psychiatric  facilities. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6217.      Interrelationships  of  psychiatry  with  allied  professions 
and  consultancy,  I,  II 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

The  educative  and  consultancy  roles  and  functions  of  the  psychiatrist  in  his  relations  with  members 
of  the  nonmedical  professions  in  prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  patients;  the  contributions 
of  these  professions  to  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  which  they  have  in  common  with  psychiatry  and 
their  expectations  of  the  psychiatrist. 

Community  Psychiatry  P621  8A.      Financing  of  psychiatric  programs:  institution  budget- 
ing 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Includes  procedures  of  budget  preparation  and  presentation. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6218B.      Financing  of  psychiatric  programs:  survey  of  cost  ac- 
counting and  prepayment 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Includes  survey  of  cost  accounting;  types  and  functions  of  prepayment  for  psychiatric  care. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6219.      Tools  of  communication  for  psychiatrists 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Experts  in  communication  techniques  discuss  the  relevant  communication  skills  and  uses  of  various 
media. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6221 .      Seminar  by  visiting  psychiatrists,  I,  II 

Three  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Each  lecturer  discusses  his  own  experience  with  that  segment  of  administrative  psychiatry  and  com- 
munity mental  health  work  to  which  he  has  made  a  distinctive  contribution.  A  weekly  seminar  on 
each  guest  speaker's  session  adds  continuity  to  the  series. 

Community  Psychiatry  6222.      Social  dynamics  of  ward  management 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  quarter. 

The  psychiatric  ward  as  a  therapeutic  milieu.  The  dynamically  oriented  administrator's  functions  in 
fostering  ward   conditions   and   social  interactions  conducive  to  the  therapeutic  objective. 
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Community  Psychiatry  P6223A.      Contributions  in  social  psychiatry 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Each  guest  lecturer  discusses  his  investigations  in  social  psychiatry. 

Community  Psychiatry  P8223B.      ReacJing  seminar  in  social  psychiatry 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  works  on  the  relation  between  sociocultural  factors  and  mental 
disorder  in  the  areas  of  prevalence,  lay  appraisal,  clinical  diagnosis,  etiology,  and  treatment. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6224A.      Principles  of  administrative  psychiatry 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Seminars  on  the  application  of  principles  and  processes  of  administration  to  psychiatric  facilities. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6224B.      Case  studies  in  administrative  psychiatry 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

A  series  of  case  situations  presented  and  discussed  from  a  psychodynamic-administrative  point  of  view. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6225.      Governmental  processes  and  the  community 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

An  introduction  to  political  theory  and  governmental  structure  as  a  background  for  understanding 
the  relationship  between  public  policy,  the  legislative  process,  and  executive  decision-making  and 
administration.  Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  case  materials  are  included  in  several  of  the 
sessions  which  are  conducted  jointly  by  a  political  scientist  and  a  psychiatrist. 

Epidemiology  P8221.      Epidemiology  of  mental  disorders 

For  description,  see  page  36. 

MENTAL   HEALTH 

Mental  Health  P6201 .      Personality:  its  development  and  functioning 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  The  problems  encountered  in  the  various  stages  of  psychological  growth  and 
personality  development,  as  related  to  programming  in  public  health  and  administrative  medicine. 
Interpersonal  relations  and  the  theory  and  techniques  of  interviewing. 

Mental  Health  P6203.      Mental  disorders:  their  etiology,  prevention,  distribution,  and 
control 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  Concepts  of  mental  health  and  illness,  problems  in  classification,  and  dis- 
tribution and  etiology  of  mental  disorders.  Presentation  of  community  programs  for  mental  illness  and 
health.  Guest  lecturers  present  selected  parts  of  this  course. 

Mental  Health  P6204.      Program  planning  in  mental  health 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  Program  planning  in  mental  health  as  a  basic  administrative  task.  Planning 
problems  in  relation  to  specific  mental  health  issues.  Demographic,  epidemiological,  statistical,  eco- 
nomic, professional,  and  nonprofessional  factors  pertinent  to  the  preparation  of  plans.  Logistical, 
fiscal,  and  organizational  implications  of  planning  as  conditioning  influences  upon  the  process. 

Mental  Health  P6206.      Studies  in  the  historical  sociology  of  mental  illness 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

A  seminar  on  selected  topics  which  include  psychopathology  in  the  social  process;  the  evaluation 
and  social  character  of  hospitals  and  other  arrangements  for  the  mentally  ill,  as  influenced  by 
different  social  contexts  and  cultural  situations;  concepts  of  mental  illness  in  their  relation  to  non- 
scientific  factors.  Discussion  is  based  upon  material  drawn  from  a  variety  of  historical  periods  from 
antiquity  to  the  present.  The  relevance  of  historical  sociology  to  the  understanding  of  present  prob- 
lems is  indicated. 
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►   ENVIRONMENTAL   HEALTH 

Environmental  Health  P6201.      Environmental  health  practice 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

For  students  with  a  special  interest  in  the  technical  control  of  man's  environment.  Lectures,  directed 
readings,  discussions,  and  exercises.  The  development  of  programs  for  the  solution  of  community 
environmental  health  problems. 

Environmental  Health  P6202.      Hygiene  of  housing 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Directed  readings,  field  trips,  discussions,  and  individual  and  group  exercises.  Principles  of  healthful 
housing:  standards,  housing  ordinances,  appraisal  methods,  environmental  health  considerations  in 
planning  for  health,  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  city  planning. 

Environmental  Health  P6203.      Environmental  health  in  underdeveloped  areas 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Lectures,  directed  readings,  discussions,  and  individual  and  group  exercises.  Problems  of  basic  sanita- 
tion in  underdeveloped  areas  with  limited  economic  means  and  in  extensive  rural  areas.  Individual 
attention  is  given  to  students  of  other  countries  who  may  be  concerned  with  specific  problems  in  the 
technical  and  administrative  control  of  the  environment  in  their  homelands. 

Environmental  Health  P8204.      Seminar  in  environmental  health 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

For  students  with  special  interest  in  environmental  sanitation. 

Environmental  Health  P9210.      Special  studies  in  environmental  health 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Qualified  students  may  undertake  special  investigations  of  particular  phases  of  environmental  sani- 


►   EPIDEMIOLOGY 

Epidemiology  P6201 .      Introduction  to  communicable  disease  epidemiology 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  quarter. 

The  nature  and  properties  of  microbial  agents  which  are  of  particular  importance  to  epidemiology,  the 
principals  of  immunity  and  host  response  to  infection,  the  general  principles  governing  the  maintenance 
and  transmission  of  disease  agents;  the  application  of  such  knowledge  to  disease  control. 

Epidemiology  P6202.      Principles  of  epidemiology 

Six  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Second  quarter. 

Lectures,  seminars,  and  exercises  on  the  basic  principles,  contemporary  concepts,  historic  and  current 
uses  of  epidemiology,  including  agent,  host,  and  environmental  factors  related  to  disease  occurrence 
and  geographic  distribution;  natural  history  and  prevention  of  disease;  and  the  study  of  epidemics. 

Epidemiology  P6203.      Methods  and  application  of  epidemiology 

Six  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Exercises,  seminars,  and  reports.  Critical  appraisal  of  literature;  design  of  field  studies;  evaluation 
of  methods  for  prevention  and  control.  Guest  lecturers  and  seminars  review  studies  in  the  etiology 
and  surveillance  of  diseases  of  public  health  importance. 

Epidemiology  P6205.      Laboratory  methods  of  epidemiology 

Six  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory.  Detection,  identification,  and  cultural  and  immunological 
characteristics  of  certain  pathogenic  fungi,  bacteria,  rickettsiae,  and  viruses.  Emphasis  is  on  the  appli- 
cation of  this  knowledge  to  epidemiologic  studies  leading  to  prevention  and  control  of  communicable 
diseases  of  public  health  importance. 
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Epidemiology  P6206.      Epidemiology  in  the  solution  of  problems  in  hospital  adminis- 
tration 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

For  hospital  administration  students. 

Introduction  to  modern  concepts  and  basic  principles  of  epidemiology.  Emphasis  is  on  current  ex- 
periences in  the  use  of  epidemiologic  methods  to  solve  communicable  disease  problems  in  hospitals, 
to  detect  nonmanifest  disease,  and  to  study  the  quality  of  medical  care. 
Primarily  for  nutrition  students. 

Epidemiology  P6207.      Principles  and  methods  of  epidemiology 

Two  half-days  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Primarily  for  nutrition  students. 

The  concept  of  the  natural  history  of  diseases,  with  illustrations  from  communicable  and  non- 
communicable  diseases.  Emphasis  is  on  the  use  of  epidemiologic  methods  for  the  solution  of  problems 
in  the  outbreak  of  diseases  and  for  studies  in  the  etiology  of  disease. 

Epidemiology  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Opportunities  are  given  for  participation  in  epidemiologic  field  studies  currently  in  progress  in  the 
Division  of  Epidemiology  and  for  participation  in  epidemiologic  activities  in  collaboration  with  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health  or  other  health  agencies. 

Epidemiology  P821 1.      Epidemiology  of  mental  disorders 

One  half-day  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Seminars  on  the  principles  of  epidemiology  as  applied  to  mental  disorders,  including  discussions  of 
host  and  of  environmental  and  agent  factors  which  initiate  and  foster  the  development  of  mental 
disorders;  critical  evaluation  of  studies  of  epidemiologic  research  in  mental  hospitals  and  in  com- 
munities. This  course  is  given  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Psychiatry. 

Epidemiology  P8215.      Current  epidemic  problems 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Selected  recent  epidemics,  from  the  point  of  view  of  methods  of  solution  as  well  as  technical  and 
administrative  problems  involved.  Conducted  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Epidemiology  and  Public 
Health  Practice. 

Epidemiology  P8221.      Epidemiology  of  mental  disorders 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Part    of   the    curriculum    in    community    psychiatry;    for    students    in    administrative    and   community  I 
psychiatry. 

Lectures  and  seminars  on  the  application  of  modern  epidemiologic  methods  to  the  study  of  com- 
munity distribution  of  mental  disorders,  and  on  epidemiologic  research  in  mental  hospitals  and  in 
communities.  Critical  evaluation  of  statistical  reports  from  psychiatric  services  and  departments  of 
mental  hygiene. 

Epidemiology  P8222.      Human  genetics  and  epidemiology 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Seminars  on  recent  studies  in  human  genetics  and  cytology,  with  emphasis  on  methods  which  can  be 
incorporated  into  epidemiologic  studies.  Illustrations  will  be  drawn  from  communicable  diseases 
e.g.,  tuberculosis,  poliomyelitis,  rheumatic  fever)  and  a  variety  of  noncommunicable  diseases,  such 
as  cardiovascular  disease  (hypertension,  coronary  artery  disease),  cancer  (leukemia,  breast),  diabetes, 
and  mental  illness. 

Epidemiology  P8223.      Epidemiologic  methods  in  chronic  disease 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Seminars  are  devoted  to  morbidity  and  mortality  data,  retrospective  and  prospective  studies,  and 
community  surveys  and  family  studies.  Topics  are  selected  from  heart  and  pulmonary  diseases, 
cancer,  arthritis,  neurological  disease,  mental  disorders,  congenital  malformations  and  other  topics 
of  current  importance. 

Epidemiology  P8224.      Epidemiology  of  viral  diseases 

One  half-day  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Problems  of  current  interest  in  the  epidemiology  of  viral  diseases  are  reviewed.  Intensive  study  of 
selected  diseases,  such  as  poliomyelitis,  viral  hepatitis,  measles,  and  newly  recognized  enteric  and 
respiratory  viruses. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE   MEDICINE 

Administrative  Medicine  P6201.      Group  processes 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  quarter. 

Students  are  divided  into  groups  of  about  sixteen  each.  Utilizing  group  discussion  techniques,  students 
work  toward  greater  objectivity  in  observing  and  understanding  their  own  behavior  and  that  of  others 
in  groups.  Skills  in  participation  and  leadership  in  groups,  and  in  communication  in  general  are 
identified,  used,  and  refined. 

Administrative  Medicine  P6202.      Principles  of  administration 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week,  second  quarter. 
Two  hours  a  week,  third  quarter.  1  pt  each  quarter. 

An  introduction  to  organization  and  administration,  particularly  in  public  service,  illustrated  by  actual 
administrative  problems  in  large  organizations.  The  functions  and  techniques  of  personnel  management. 
Labor-management  relations  as  they  apply  in  the  health  field. 

Administrative  Medicine  P6203.      Principles  of  medical  care  administration 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Organization  of  medical  care:  introduction  to  hospital  administration  and  organization  of  medical 
and  paramedical  practice.  Financing  of  medical  care:  principles,  systems,  and  methods  of  payment 
and  their  application  to  medical  care;  voluntary  prepayment  plans  and  health  insurance;  union-manage- 
ment and  community-operated  medical  care  and  prepayment  programs.  Trends  and  problems. 

Administrative  Medicine  P6204.      Current  topics  in  medical  care 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Problems  of  current  concern  in  the  field  of  medical  care. 

Administrative  Medicine  P6205.      Medical  care  field  trips 

Six  half-day  and  two  full-day  field  trips.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

A  series  of  field  trips,  preceded  by  briefing  sessions  illustrating  material  presented  in  Administrative 
Medicine  P6203  and  P6204.  The  student  reinforces  his  knowledge  of  various  types  of  medical  care 
programs  from  people  directly  involved  in  their  operation. 

Administrative  Medicine  P8208.      Seminar  on  research  in  administrative  medicine 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Critical  discussion  of  research  projects  underway  at  the  School. 

Administrative  Medicine  P8209.      Social  science  research  techniques  applicable  to  pub- 
lic health  and  administrative  medicine 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Public  Health  P6213: 

A  continuum  of  experimental  designs  appropriate  to  evaluation  research;  attitudinal  measurement 
and  scaling;  sampling  administration  in  communities  and  special  populations;  methods  of  analyzing 
and  controlling  interviewer  and  respondent  effects;  descriptive,  elaborative  analyses  of  survey  data, 
both  ex  post  facto  and  secondary. 

Administrative  Medicine  P9210.      Special  studies 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Special  studies  may  be  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  student. 

Administrative  Medicine  P821 1 .      Administrative  medicine  residency 

One  calendar  year. 

Intended  to  give  the  student  knowledge  and  experience  in  various  phases  of  administrative  medicine. 
The  residency  period  is  spent  in  appropriate  medical  care  programs,  under  the  preceptorship  of  a 
qualified  administrator.  Experience  varies  with  the  needs  of  the  student.  Periodic  progress  reports  are 
required.  The  residency  begins  at  the  completion  of  the  third  quarter  (March  26,  1966)  and  continues 
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for  twelve  months.  The  student  then  returns  to  the  School  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  academic  study. 
Variations  in  time,  sequence,  and  the  amount  of  time  required  in  the  residency  may  be  approved  by 
the  Director  of  the  School. 

Administrative  Medicine  P6218.      Written  communication 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

The  preparation  of  minutes,  memoranda,  reports,  information  bulletins,  news  releases,  house  organs^ 
and  special  articles.  Practical  exercises;  analysis  and  discussion. 

Administrative  Medicine  P8219.      Advanced  topics  in  written  communication 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Administrative  Medicine  P6218  and  the  instructor's  permission. 

Personal  guidance  and  critical  appraisal  of  major  writing  assignments,  such  as  annual  reports,  specia 

articles,  speeches,  reporting,  and  taking  minutes. 


HOSPITAL   ADMINISTRATION 

Hospital  Administration  P6201.      Hospital  organization  and  management 

Six  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  4  pts.  First  quarter. 

Nine  hours  a  week.  6  pts.  Second  quarter. 

One  day  a  week,  each  quarter,  of  administrative  clinical  clerkship  in  hospitals  in 

the  area. 

The  general  principles  of  hospital  organization  and  administration,  the  history  and  functions  of 
hospitals,  the  relationship  of  the  hospital  to  the  community  and  other  health  agencies,  the  adminis- 
trative organization  of  the  whole  institution.  The  various  departments,  discussed  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  function  and  administrative  organization.  The  organization  and  relationships  of  the  medical 
staff  to  the  hospital,  governing  board,  and  the  administration. 

To  study  the  application  of  these  general  principles,  groups  of  no  more  than  three  students  spend 
one  day  a  week  in  supervised  observation  in  permanently  assigned  hospitals.  The  day  in  the  field 
is  followed  by  group  discussion  of  the  observations  made. 

Hospital  Administration  P6203.      Legal  aspects  of  hospital  administration 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Responsibilities  entailed  in  admission  of  patients;  negligence  liability  for  acts  by  nurses,  doctors, 
students,  and  employees;  medical  malpractice;  unauthorized  operations;  loss  of  valuable  personal 
property  of  patients;  licensure;  the  student  nurse  and  the  intern;  pharmacist  and  pharmacy.  Laws 
covering  the  dead  and  necropsies. 

Hospital  Administration  P6204.      Hospital  organization  and  management 

Seven  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  5  pts  each  quarter.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

A  continuation  of  Hospital  Administration  P6201.  More  advanced  discussion  of  activities,  problems, 
and  relationships  in  hospitals.  One  session  a  week  is  devoted  to  actual  administrative  case  materials 
emphasizing  problem-solving  and  decision-making. 

Hospital  Administration  P6205.      Financial  management  of  hospitals 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt  each  quarter.  Second  and  third  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Hospital  Administration  P62I4  or  an  undergraduate  course  in  basic  accounting. 
Accounting  principles  related  to  the  construction  and  content  of  financial  statements;   analysis  and 
interpretation  of  financial  reports;  preparation  and  use  of  budgets;  methods  of  computing  costs;  and 
factual  data  needed  to  formulate  financial  policies. 

Hospital  Administration  P6207.      Trustees 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

The  hospital  board  of  trustees  and  its  committees,  organization,  responsibilities,  and  relationship 
with  the  medical  staff  and  the  public.  The  policies  of  the  trustees  and  their  working  relationships 
with  the  administrator.  Discussion  of  actual  situations  to  illustrate  problems,  their  analysis,  and  their 
successful  solution. 

Hospital  Administration  P6208.      Hospital  planning  and  construction 

Four  hours  a  week.  4  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Methods  and  techniques  of  community  studies  for  measurement  and  planning  for  hospital  and  health 
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facilities.  State  and  federal  regulations  and  assistance  in  financing,  planning,  and  construction.  Rela- 
tionship of  hospital  organization  to  construction,  and  major  considerations  as  to  space  distribution 
for  patient,  public,  service,  professional,  and  administrative  use;  long-range  planning  for  hospital 
construction. 

Hospital  Administration  P6209.      Prepayment  and  hospitals 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Emphasis  on  comprehensive  study  of  third-party  payments  to  hospitals;  service  benefit  prepayment 
programs,  partial  indemnity  and  full  coverage. 

Hospital  Administration  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Qualified  students  may  participate  in  subject  and  field  investigations  under  supervision  of  the  staff. 

Hospital  Administration  P8211.      Administrative  residency 

One  calendar  year. 

To  give  the  student  broader  and  wider  knowledge  and  understanding  of  organization,  administration, 
functions,  and  activities  of  hospitals  and  their  departments  and  of  the  relationship  to  agencies  out- 
side the  hospital,  through  observation  of  the  practical  application  of  material  presented  in  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  academic  year.  About  nine  months  of  the  residency  period  are  spent  with  an 
approved  preceptor  who  is  an  experienced  administrator  in  a  hospital  within  commuting  distance  of 
New  York;  the  student  is  required  to  return  to  the  School  for  an  all-day  seminar  once  a  month. 
Another  month  is  spent  in  a  hospital  in  a  smaller  community  where  unique  medical  staff  organization 
makes  superior  medical  care  possible.  In  the  hospitals,  in  addition  to  observation,  there  is  actual  work 
in  various  departments,  and  special  projects  are  assigned  to  be  accomplished  under  the  guidance  and 
supervision  of  the  preceptor.  Time  is  also  allotted  to  observation  in  the  offices  of  a  prepayment 
plan  organization  and  in  a  hospital  planning  agency.  At  least  once  during  the  year,  the  student  is 
visited  by  a  faculty  member.  Monthly  progress  reports  are  required.  Residency  begins  at  the  end  of 
the  third  quarter.  The  student  returns  to  the  School  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  academic  study  dur- 
ing the  second  year.  Variations  in  the  residency  program,  its  sequence  and  time  requirements,  may 
be  made  with  the  approval  of  the  director  of  the  program  in  hospital  administration. 

Hospital  Administration  P6214.      Principles  of  accounting 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  quarter. 

Required  of  all  students  who  have  not  had  a  basic  undergraduate  course  in  accounting  before 
registration  in  the  School.  May  be  elected  by  other  students  who  wish  to  review  accounting  principles 
before  taking  Hospital  Administration  P6205. 

PUBLIC    HEALTH    PRACTICE 

Public  Health  Practice  P6200.      Introduction  to  public  health  practice 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Orientation  lectures  and  seminars  specially  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  of  groups  of  individuals  seeking 
graduate  degrees  in  fields  other  than  public  health. 

Public  Health  Practice  P6202.      Principles  and  practice  of  public  health 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week,  first  quarter;  two  hours  a  week,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  quarters.  2  pts  each  semester. 

M.P.H.  candidates  are  required  to  take  all  four  quarters;  other  students  may  take  the  first  two  quarters 
as  a  unit  for  2  points. 

First  quarter:  lectures  and  seminars  on  public  health  principles  and  practice.  Second,  third,  and  fourth 
quarters:  lectures  and  problem-solving  seminars  of  small  groups  on  current  problems  of  official  and 
voluntary  health  agencies,  local,  state,  federal,  and  foreign.  Field  trips  to  local  health  departments  and 
voluntary  health  agencies. 

Public  Health  Practice  P6203.      Crucial  problems  in  public  health  practice 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Conducted  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Public  Health  Practice  and  Epidemiology,  with  participation 

of  specialists  in  associated  fields. 

Prerequisite:   Biostatistics  P6201  and  P6202,  Epidemiology  P6202  and  P6203.  Public  Health  Practice 

P6202,  and  both  the  adviser's  and  the  instructor's  permission. 

Discussion  of  current  unsolved  problems  in  health  departments  and  agencies,  conducted  by  a  chairman 

and  a  consultant.  Among  the  problems  considered  are  coronary  artery  disease,  mental  retardation, 

alcoholism,  and  obesity. 
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Public  Health  Practice  P6205.      Voluntary  agencies 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Conducted  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Public  Health  Practice  and  Health  Education,  with  participation 
of  leaders  in  voluntary  health  agencies. 

Objectives,  problems  of  organization  and  administration,  methods  of  financing,  and  interrelationships 
of  official  and  voluntary  health  agencies. 

Public  Health  Practice  P6206.      International  health  administration 

One  and  one-half  hours.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

The  organizational  and  administrative  aspects  of  international  health  programs  of  agencies  such  as 
WHO,  UNICEF,  AID,  and  PASB.  Discussion  of  current  problems  and  concepts  with  faculty  members, 
representatives  of  international  agencies,  and  others  who  participate  in  international  health  activities, 


Public  Health  Practice  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  Second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  the  instructor's  permission. 

For  advanced  students  who  wish  to  acquire  further  knowledge  and  skills  in  areas  of  special  interest 

and  need. 

Public  Health  Practice  P8212.      Special  studies  in  chronic  diseases 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

For  students  who  wish  advanced  training  in  the  control  of  chronic  diseases,  i.e.,  heart,  cancer,  stroke, 
diabetes. 

Public  Health  Practice  P821 4.      Control  of  chronic  disease 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Programs  for  control  of  chronic  diseases  in  state  and  local  health  departments. 


MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 

The  general  background  of  and  an  orientation  to  the  problems  of  maternal  and 
child  health  are  included  in  the  basic  required  courses  in  the  Master  of  Public 
Health  program.  Students  with  special  interests  in  maternal  and  child  health  may 
follow  individualized  elective  programs,  arranged  in  consultation  with  a  faculty 
adviser. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  P6201 .      Survey  of  maternal  and  child  health 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Any  quarter. 

The  scope  and  pattern  of  current  maternal  and  child  health  problems  and  how  they  are  being  met  in 
different  community  settings  under  varying  socio-economic  and  cultural  situations.  Survey  of  the 
principal  features  of  services  in  the  prenatal,  newborn,  infant,  preschool,  school-age,  and  adolescent 
periods.  Discussion  of  programs  for  children  with  special  problems.  Program  planning,  organization 
and  administration  of  these  services. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  P6203.      Seminar  on  maternal  and  infant  protection 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Any  quarter. 

Problems  of  the  perinatal  and  infancy  periods;  their  origin,  manifestations,  and  public  health  impor- 
tance. Emphasis  on  preventive  aspects,  including  the  role  of  health  codes,  standards  for  hospital 
services,  content  and  techniques  of  health  supervision,  quality  of  care,  program  planning,  organiza- 
tion, and  administration. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  P6204.      Seminar  on  child  and  adolescent  health  problems 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Any  quarter. 

Health  promotion  in  preschool  and  school-age  health,  and  adolescent  services  in  terms  of  the  child's 
growth  and  development,  family  needs,  urban  and  rural  community  characteristics,  and  the  problems 
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Maternal   and   Child   Health   P8205.      Medical  care  and   rehabilitation   programs  for 
children 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Epidemiological  and  public  healtin  aspects  of  illness  and  disability  in  childhood.  Programs  for  children 
with  handicapping  conditions,  including  methods  of  case-finding;  provision  of  medical  care,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  special  education  services;  administrative  activities  and  evaluative  studies. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  P8206.      Seminar  on  current  problems  in  maternal  and 
child  health 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Health  problems  of  mothers  and  children  of  current  importance.  Review  of  recently  reported  research 
and  legislative  decisions. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  faculty  advisor. 

For  students  with  a  major  interest  in  maternal  and  child  health,  who  wish  to  probe  a  particular  area 
in  depth,  to  participate  in  field  observations  or  surveys,  or  to  develop  other  skills  in  relation  to  services 
for  this  population  group. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

Qualified  nurses  are  accepted  for  the  Master  of  Public  Health  program.  This 
course  of  study  provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  multi- 
disciplinary  planning  and  discussion. 

The  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  public  health  nurse  are  presented  in  the 
required  course,  Public  Health  Practice  P6202.  For  students  with  special  interests 
in  this  field  there  is  an  opportunity  to  take  additional  course  work.  After  the  academic 
year  is  completed,  advanced  clinical  experience  in  supervision,  administration,  and 
consultation  in  public  health  nursing  may  be  arranged  for  qualified  students. 

Public  Health  Nursing  P6201.      Principles  and  practice  of  public  health  nursing 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Any  quarter. 

The  scope  of  public  health  nursing  and  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  nurse  contributes  to  the  health 
of  the  community,  including  patterns  of  different  administrative  settings  in  which  the  public  health 
nurse  functions,  community  relationships,  and  trends  in  nursing  education. 

Public  Health  Nursing  P8202.      Administration,  supervision  and  consultation  in  public 
health  nursing 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

The  processes  and  methods  through  which  the  objectives  of  a  public  health  nursing  program  can  be 
evaluated,  coordinated,  and  unified. 

Public  Health  Nursing  P8203.      Current  problems  in  public  health  nursing 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Discussion  of  problems  facing  official  and  private  health  agencies  in  the  proper  use  of  nursing  per- 
sonnel. 

Public  Health  Nursing  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  Second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

For  students  who  wish  to  acquire  further  knowledge  and  skills  in  some  particular  phase  of  public 
health  nursing. 

DENTAL  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Advanced  courses  for  dentists  preparing  for  careers  in  dental  public  health  prac- 
tice. Background  and  orientation  for  students  without  professional  dental  back- 
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grounds  are  provided  in  the  required  courses,  Public  Health  P6206  and  Public 
Health  Practice  P6202. 

Dental  Public  Health  P8202.     Advanced  topics  in  dental  public  health 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Primarily  for  dentists  and  for  nondental  personnel  who  are  interested  in  particular  aspects  of  dental 
public  health. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  In  addition  to  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  University,  leaders  in  the 
field  are  invited  to  participate.  Topics  may  include:  dental  needs  and  dental  resources;  trends  in 
dental  public  health;  public  health  measures  designed  to  prevent  or  control  dental  caries,  periodontal 
disease,  malocclusion,  and  oral  cancer;  nutrition  in  relation  to  dental  and  oral  disease;  prepayment 
and  postpayment  plans  for  dental  care;  research  in  dental  p\iblic  health. 

Dental  Public  Health  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

By  arrangement  with  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  or  other  local  facilities,  special  programs 
are  arranged  for  students  seeking  further  training  in  clinical  dental  procedures,  instruction  in  recent 
developments  in  dental  science,  and  field  training  in  dental  public  health  administration. 


►   NUTRITION 

Nutrition  P6200.      Methods  of  chemical  analysis  for  vitamins  and  other  food  constitu- 
ents 

Eight  hours  a  week.  4  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  quantitative  analysis  and  elementary  organic  chemistry. 
Lectures  and  laboratory,  including  work  in  electrical  analytic  instruments. 

Nutrition  P6201.      Principles  of  individual  and  public  health  nutrition 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Primarily  for  M.P.H.  candidates. 

Review  of  the  essentials  of  nutrition  and  principal  human  nutritional  deficiency  conditions.  Epidemio- 
logical aspects  of  nutrition.  Factors  affecting  adequacy  of  dietary  intake  in  the  population,  method  of 
determining  nutritional  status,  the  development  of  nutrition  standards,  and  recent  advances  in 
experimental  nutrition  and  related  fields  which  affect  public  health. 

Nutrition  P6202.      Introduction  to  human  nutrition 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Especially  for  M.S.  candidates  in  nutrition. 

Perspectives  on  human  nutrition  and  deficiency  states.  The  relationships  between  biochemical  and 

clinical  manifestations  of  nutritional  adequacy.  Recent  advances  in  experimental  and  human  nutrition. 

Nutrition  P6203.      Nutrition  education 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Public  Health  Education  P6201  or  the  equivalent. 

Varied  cultural  patterns  of  food  usage  and  changes  which  may  help  to  improve  nutrition  in  different 

population  groups.  Lectures,  films,  and  seminars. 

Nutrition  P8204.      Assessment  of  nutritional  status 

Four  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  P6207  or  the  equivalent. 

Nutrition    survey    techniques,    including    dietary    histories,    biochemical    field    methods,    and    clinical 

manifestations  of  malnutrition.  Analysis  of  the  results  of  typical  surveys. 

Nutrition  P6205.      Human  nutritional  requirements 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

The  basis  of  the  requirements  for  individual  nutrients  and  recommended  dietary  allowances. 


Nutrition  P6206.      Food  processing  and  technology 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Physical  and  chemical  technical  modifications  of  foodstuffs  as  they  are  prepared  in  commercial  prac- 
tice; conservation  of  nutrients  and  other  characteristics  in  processing. 
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Nutrition  P6207.      Food  regulations  and  safety  evaluation 

One  hour  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Intentionally  and  unintentionally  added  chemicals  in  foods,  their  possible  toxic  effects,  and  acceptable 
limits  of  tolerance.  A  survey  of  the  legal  controls  and  regulations  affecting  food  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  use. 

Nutrition  P6208.      Food  production 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

World-wide  aspects  of  agriculture  that  are  related  to  the  need  for  and  the  availability  of  essential  foods. 

Nutrition  P6209.      Food  economics 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Economic  factors  as  they  affect  the  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  food. 

Nutrition  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Properly  qualified  students  participate  in  special  clinical  and  laboratory  projects  or  field  investigations 
under  the  supervision  of  the  staff. 

Nutrition  P821 1 .      Combined  clinics  in  nutrition  and  metabolism 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  and  second  quarters.  Given  at  St. 
Luke's  Hospital. 

This  course  is  required  of  all  physicians  in  the  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in 
nutrition;  other  students  in  the  program  may  audit  the  course. 

Coordinated  presentation  of  nutritional  disorders  in  man — their  biochemical  features,  pathology,  and 
public  health  significance.  Case  studies  are  included. 

Nutrition  P6216.      Nutritional  biochemistry 

Three  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  organic  chemistry  and  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

The  course  aims  to  integrate  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  nutrients  with  chemical  processes  of 
living  organisms.  Synthesis  and  metabolism  of  prime  constituents  of  cells  and  the  role  of  enzymes. 
Principles  rather  than  experimental  techniques  are  stressed. 

Nutrition  P9217.      Seminar  in  biochemistry 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Nutrition  P6216  or  the  equivalent. 
Current  literature  and  problems. 

Nutrition  P8218.      Recent  advances  in  nutrition  research 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Seminars  presented  by  national  and  international  experts. 


►   OCCUPATIONAL   MEDICINE 

As  part  of  the  subject  matter  of  courses  given  in  other  divisions,  the  Division 
presents  introductory  material  on  the  historical  background  of  occupational  medi- 
cine, governmental  and  nongovernmental  occupational  health  programs,  applica- 
tions of  epidemiology  in  occupational  medicine,  physical  and  chemical  agents  of 
disease,  and  other  aspects  of  the  field. 

Occupational  Medicine  P6202.      The  occupational  diseases 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Primarily  for  physicians. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  incidence,  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  the  principal  occupa- 
tional diseases,  including  laboratory  procedures  as  applied  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
environment. 
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Occupational  Medicine  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Students  with  a  primary  interest  in  occupational  medicine  work  with  members  of  the  faculty  on  an 
individual  basis.  Programs  may  include  research,  field  observation,  participation  in  surveys,  or  other 
relevant  activities. 


►  PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Public  Health  Education  P6201.      Principles  of  education 

One  hour  a  week,  first  quarter;  one  and  one-half  hours  a  week,  second  quarter 
Ipt. 

An  analysis  of  education  as  a  major  function  of  community  health  action.  Emphasis  on  the  nature 
and  scope  of  health  education,  its  base  in  the  social  sciences,  and  its  application  to  programs  of  action, 
evaluation,  and  research. 

Public  Health  Education  P6202.      Current  problems  in  health  education 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

This  course  is  required  for  all  students  whose  special  field  of  interest  is  health  education. 
Prerequisite:  a  consultation  with  the  Professor  of  Public  Health  Education. 
Current  problems  in  health  education,  including  those  concerned  with  research  and  practice.  Exam- 
ples are  chosen  from  current  literature  and  programs.  Students  are  expected  to  analyze  materials  and 
to  present  them  in  class  for  discussion. 

Public  Health  Education  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

For  students  who  wish  to  pursue  intensively  some  particular  phase  of  health  education. 


►   TROPICAL   MEDICINE 

Tropical  Medicine  P6201.      Parasitic  diseases 

Six  hours  a  week  for  four  weeks.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Lectures,  discussions,  and  laboratory  on  the  parasitic  diseases  of  man  in  the  United  States. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6202.      Tropical  medicine,  clinical 

Hours  and  credit  points  to  be  arranged.  First,  second,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Tropical  and  parasitic  diseases  are  studied  on  the  wards  of  the  several  hospitals  of  the  Columbia- 
Presbyterian  Medical  Center  and  in  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  Tropical  Diseases 
Diagnostic  Service  Clinics.  Relevant  laboratory  studies  and  seminars. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6203.      Seminar 

One  hour  a  week.  1  pt.  First,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

Discussion  of  paratisology  literature  and  the  results  of  faculty  and  student  research. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6204.      Helminthology 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  4  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Morphological  study  of  selected  worm  parasites  of  man  and  animals,  including  anatomy  and  classi- 
fication as  a  basis  for  identification.  Essentials  of  microtechnique  as  applied  to  parasites. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6205.      Protozoology 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  2  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Morphological  study  of  protozoan  parasites  of  man  and  animals. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6206.      Introduction  to  medical  entomology 

Two  half-days  a  week.  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  studies  on  arthropod  vectors  of  human  disease.  Detailed 
study  of  taxonomy.  Emphasis  on  biology,  control  of  disease  vectors,  and  the  relationship  of  the 
diseases  to  the  vectors. 
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Tropical  Medicine  P9207.      Special  studies  in  medical  entomology 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Research  in  medical  entomology  or  special  work  in  the  identification  of  mosquitoes  or  other  arthropod 
vectors  of  disease. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6208.      Arthropod  morphology 

Two  half-days  a  week  to  be  arranged.  3  pts. 

External  and  internal  morphology  of  arthropods,  with  special  reference  to  those  of  medical  im- 
portance. Microtechnique  as  applied  to  arthropods. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6209.      Identification  of  mosquitoes 

One  half-day  a  week  to  be  arranged.  1  pt. 

Conferences  and  laboratory.  Intensive  study  of  the  taxonomy  of  adult  and  larval  mosquitoes. 

Tropical  Medicine  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Research  on  various  clinical,  epidemiological,  and  laboratory  phases  of  helminthology  and  proto- 
zoology. The  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
makes  available  clinical  and  diagnostic  material  on  patients  with  various  parasitic  infections. 
Techniques  of  diagnosis. 

Tropical  Medicine  P621 1.      Research  methods 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  3  pts.  Second  quarter. 

Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  parasitology. 

Demonstrations  and  laboratory  work  on  basic  histological  techniques,  on  specialized  parasitological 
laboratory  methods,  and  on  basic  photography  and  methods  of  preparing  material  for  publication. 
Bibliographic  sources. 

Tropical  Medicine  P8212.      Tropical  medicine,  clinical 

Full-time  for  eight  weeks  in  the  summer.  8  pts. 

Given  at  various  institutions  in  the  Caribbean,  Africa,  and  the  Orient. 

Clinical  and  laboratory  studies  on  patients  with  various  tropical  diseases.  Visits  to  endemic  areas  to 
study  at  first  hand  the  epidemiology  and  control  of  these  diseases.  Clinical  observations  on  patients 
with  cosmopolitan  diseases  such  as  tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  and  the  like,  enabling  the  students 
to  follow  the  courses  of  the  diseases  under  tropical  conditions. 

Tropical  Medicine  P8213.      Diagnostic  techniques  for  parasitic  diseases 

Two  half-days  a  week,  to  be  arranged.  3  pts. 

Supervised  diagnostic  work  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Division  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  of  the 
Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6214.      Malariology 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Lectures,  clinical  studies,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work  on  malaria  in  man  and  mosquito, 
and  methods  of  control.  The  biology  and  classification  of  mosquitoes  that  transmit  the  disease.  Visits 
to  field  projects.  Engineering  methods  of  mosquito  eradication  and  control.  Exercises  in  mapping, 
surveying,  drainage,  dusting,  oiling,  and  screening. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6215.      Parasitic  diseases 

Five  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  Third  trimester  of  the  medical  school  year. 

The  same  course  as  Public  Health  lOlT  in  the  bulletin  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
Lecture,  laboratory,  and  demonstration.  The  protozoa,  helminths,  and  arthropods  of  medical  impor- 
tance. 


Admission 


Requirements  for  admission  vary  with  the  program  of  study  chosen  and  are  giver 
on  pages  18-29.  M.P.H.  and  M.S.  candidates  (with  the  exception  of  M.S.  candi- 
dates in  nutrition)   are  admitted  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  in! 
September.   Admission   at   another  time  requires  the   special   permission   of  the] 
Director  of  the  School. 

The  admission  of  any  student  depends  primarily  on  his  preparation  and  intellec- 
tual capacity,  but  it  also  rests  upon  judgments  of  his  character  and  health. 

ADMISSION    PROCEDURE 

Application  forms  and  information  on  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  applying 
may  be  obtained  from  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine, 
600  West  168th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10032. 

ADVANCED   STANDING 

To  be  awarded  a  Columbia  degree,  a  student  must  complete  at  least  one  aca- 
demic year  of  full-time  work  at  Columbia  University.  No  advanced  standing  for 
previous  experience  or  instruction  will  be  granted  that  would  shorten  the  residence 
requirements  for  any  degree. 

SPECIAL   STUDENTS 

Under  exceptional  circumstances,  a  student  may  be  permitted  to  register  as  a 
special  student.  His  status  may  subsequently  be  changed  to  that  of  degree  candidate 
on  reapplication  to  the  Director  of  the  School,  but  he  may  not  receive  more  than 
10  points  of  credit  toward  a  degree  for  work  done  as  a  special  student  on  a  part- 
time  basis. 

TRAINEESHIP   PROGRAMS 

The  School  cooperates  with  the  traineeship  program  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  in  offering  advanced  programs  in  biostatistics,  several  phases  of  adminis- 
trative and  community  psychiatry,  epidemiology,  parasitology  and  tropical  medi- 
cine, and  public  health  nutrition  (Institute  of  Nutrition  Sciences). 

Traineeships  are  available  through  the  Public  Health  Service  for  persons  wishing 
to  enter  the  public  health  field  in  almost  all  categories  except  nursing,  which  has  a 
special  traineeship  program  separately  awarded  by  the  School. 


Registration  and  Expenses 

►  REGISTRATION 

Students  are  required  to  report  personally  at  the  administrative  office  of  the 
School  at  the  beginning  of  each  autumn  and  spring  term.  Registration  dates  are 
given  in  the  Academic  Calendar  at  the  end  of  this  bulletin. 

Each  student  arranges  his  program  of  courses  in  consultation  with  an  adviser  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  each  term.  Adjustments  may  be  made  before  the  opening  of 
each  quarter.  Delayed  registration  or  registration  for  residency  at  other  than  the 
usual  time  is  subject  to  University  rules  regarding  penalty  fees. 

REGULATIONS 

Each  person  whose  registration  has  been  completed  will  be  considered  a  student 
of  the  University  during  the  term  for  which  he  is  registered  unless  his  connection 
with  the  University  is  officially  severed  by  withdrawal  or  otherwise.  No  student 
registered  in  any  school  or  college  of  the  University  shall  at  the  same  time  be  regis- 
tered in  any  other  school  or  college,  either  of  Columbia  University  or  of  any  other 
institution,  without  the  specific  authorization  of  the  dean  or  director  of  the  school 
or  college  of  the  University  in  which  he  is  first  registered. 

The  privileges  of  the  University  are  not  available  to  any  student  until  he  has  com- 
pleted his  registration.  Since,  under  the  University  statutes,  payment  of  fees  is  part 
of  registration,  no  student's  registration  is  complete  until  his  fees  have  been  paid. 
No  student  is  permitted  to  attend  any  University  course  for  which  he  is  not  officially 
registered  unless  he  has  been  granted  auditing  privileges.  No  student  may  register 
after  the  stated  period  unless  he  obtains  the  written  consent  of  the  proper  dean  or 
director. 


ATTENDANCE  AND  LENGTH  OF  RESIDENCE 

The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  each  Columbia  degree  is  one  academic 
year  of  full-time  course  work  completed  at  Columbia.  A  student  who  wishes  to  earn 
both  a  master's  degree  and  a  doctorate  from  Columbia  should  accordingly  be  aware 
that  any  advanced  standing  awarded  for  graduate  work  completed  elsewhere  will 
not  reduce  the  minimum  residence  required  for  obtaining  both  degrees. 

Students  are  held  accountable  for  absences  incurred  owing  to  late  enrollment. 
Any  student  whose  religious  duties  conflict  at  any  time  with  academic  requirements 
should  apply  to  his  dean  or  director  for  an  equitable  solution. 

A  student  in  good  standing  may,  for  a  valid  reason,  be  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  by  the  dean  or  director  of  the  division  of  the  University  in  which  he  is 
registered. 
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ACADEMIC  DISCIPLINE 

The  continuance  of  each  student  upon  the  rolls  of  the  University,  the  receipt  by 
him  of  academic  credits,  his  graduation,  and  the  conferring  of  any  degree  or  the 
granting  of  any  certificate  are  strictly  subject  to  the  disciplinary  powers  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  is  free  to  cancel  his  registration  at  any  time  on  any  grounds  which  it 
deems  proper.  The  disciplinary  authority  of  the  University  is  vested  in  the  President 
and,  subject  to  his  reserved  powers,  in  the  dean  of  each  faculty  and  the  director  of 
the  work  of  each  administrative  board. 


►  FEES 

The  following  fees,  prescribed  by  statute,  are  subject  to  change  at  any  time  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Trustees: 


COMPREHENSIVE    FEE 

For  each  autumn  or  spring  term  for  a  program  of: 

Less  than  12  points  $25.00 

Twelve  or  more  points  50.00 

With  the  proviso  that  in  no  instance  shall  the  amount  of  the  combined 

comprehensive  fee  and  tuition  be  less  than  50.00 

Registration  as  engaged  only  in  research,  per  term  50.00 

For  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  hospital  administration 

program,  per  quarter  25.00 

For  the  twelve-month  administrative  residency  50.00 

TUITION 

For  all  autumn-term  and  spring-term  courses,  per  point  60.00 

With  the  proviso  that  the  fee  for  a  full-time  program,  per  term,  is  900.00 
For  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  hospital  administration 

program,  per  quarter  450.00 

For  the  twelve-month  administrative  residency  300.00 

STUDENT   HEALTH   AND   HOSPITAL    FEE 

For  all  full-time  students,  for  the  academic  year  (see  page  49)  65.36 

RESEARCH    INSTRUCTION    FOR   THE    DOCTORATE 

Each  doctoral  candidate  who  enrolled  as  a  graduate  student  in  the  University 
for  the  first  time  in  September  1959,  or  thereafter,  must  complete  10  points  of 
Doctoral  Research  Instruction  (Public  Health  P9800),  under  the  conditions  that 
are  prescribed  for  him  by  the  School,  before  submitting  his  dissertation.  Doctoral 
Research  Instruction  must  be  taken  at  Columbia. 
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APPLICATION    FEES   AND   LATE    FEES 


Application  for  admission  $  1 5.00 

Renewal  of  application  for  a  degree  (see  below)  1 .00 

Late  registration  6.00 

Late  application,  or  late  renewal  of  application,  for  a  degree  5.00 


FIELD   TRIPS 

Sponsoring  agencies  and  students  should  be  prepared  to  meet  expenditures  for 
field  trips,  which  may  amount  to  as  much  as  $75  for  the  year. 

PAYMENT   OF   FEES 

Tuition  and  the  comprehensive  fee  are  payable  semiannually  in  advance  by  all 
full-time  students  and  semiannually  or  at  registration  for  each  quarter  by  part- 
time  students.  The  student  health  and  hospital  fee  is  paid  annually  by  all  full-time 
students  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  If  fees  are  paid  after  the  last  day  of 
registration  (see  the  Academic  Calendar),  a  late  fee  of  $6.00  will  be  imposed. 

WITHDRAWAL   AND   ADJUSTMENT   OF   FEES 

A  student  in  good  academic  standing  who  is  not  subject  to  discipline  will  always 
be  given  an  honorable  discharge  if  he  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  University.  If  he 
is  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  his  parent  or  guardian  must  first  give  consent  in 
writing  to  the  Director. 

The  comprehensive  fee,  the  student  health  and  hospital  fee,  application  fees, 
special  fees,  and  late  fees  are  not  refundable.  If  a  student  withdraws  from  the 
School,  a  partial  return  of  the  tuition  that  has  been  paid  may  be  authorized  by 
the  Registrar.  When  a  rebate  is  allowed,  it  will  be  reckoned  from  the  day  upon  which 
the  Registrar  receives  written  notice  from  the  student. 

STUDENT   HEALTH   AND   HOSPITAL   FEE 

The  student  health  and  hospital  fee  is  used  to  pay  the  annual  premium  of  the 
\ssociated  Hospital  Service  of  New  York  for  hospital  insurance  and  to  pay  part 
)f  the  cost  of  the  student  health  service.  A  student  who  already  carries  hospital 
insurance  will  be  charged  $7.28. 

Daily  office  hours  are  held  by  the  Student  Health  Service,  Room  2-220,  Vander- 
)ilt  Clinic.  Members  of  the  health  service  are  available  to  attend  ill  students  in 
Bard  Hall  or  at  home  if  they  live  near  the  Medical  Center. 

Each  student  of  the  School  who  requests  it  will  be  given  a  thorough  annual 
nedical  examination. 

APPLICATION   OR   RENEWAL   OF   APPLICATION    FOR   A   DEGREE 

A  candidate  for  a  degree  must  file  application  by  the  date  specified  in  the 
\cademic  Calendar.  If  the  degree  is  not  earned  by  the  next  regular  time  for  the 
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issuance  of  diplomas  subsequent  to  the  date  of  filing,  the  application  may  be  re 
newed  for  a  fee  of  $1.00.  The  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  degrees  are  awarded 
three  times  a  year — in  October,  February,  and  June.  The  Ph.D.  degree  is  awarded 
whenever  the  candidate  completes  the  requirements. 

PERSONAL   EXPENSES 

The  University  advises  each  student  to  open  an  account  in  one  of  the  local  banks 
as  soon  as  he  arrives  in  New  York  City.  Since  it  often  takes  as  long  as  three  weeks 
for  the  first  deposit  to  clear,  he  should  cover  his  immediate  expenses  by  bringing 
with  him  travelers'  checks  or  a  draft  drawn  on  a  local  bank. 

Tuition  and  room  rent  may,  of  course,  be  paid  by  check,  and  any  excess  will 
be  refunded  to  the  student  after  the  check  has  cleared. 

note:  According  to  Treasury  decision  6291,  under  Section  162  of  the  1954  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  income  tax  deductions  are  allowed  in  many  instances  foij 
tuition  and  other  educational  expenses.  Students  are  referred  to  the  federal  ruling 
on  income  tax  deductions  for  teachers  and  other  professional  people  seeking  tc 
maintain  or  improve  skills  required  in  their  employment. 


►  LOANS  TO  STUDENTS 

A  student  who  is  interested  in  applying  for  a  loan  should  first  consult  his  advisei 
or  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027 
whichever  is  more  convenient.  By  doing  so,  he  will  avoid  applying  for  loans  fronr, 
inappropriate  sources  and  will  therefore  save  considerable  time  and  effort.  j 

A  loan  fund  for  students  in  hospital  administration  has  been  provided  througl 
the  generosity  of  the  Kellogg  Foundation.  , 

Loans  are  also  available  from  the  University,  from  certain  state  loan  funds,  amj 
from  the  federal  government  (National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program).  Then 
is  also  a  plan  for  deferred  payment  of  tuition  and  room  charges.  For  furthe 
information,  consult  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 


►  NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOLAR  INCENTIVE  AWARDS 

Any  student  who  has  been  a  legal  resident  of  New  York  State  for  the  precedin 
year  is  entitled  to  a  Scholar  Incentive  Award  for  each  term  in  which  he  is  regisi 
tered  as  a  full-time  degree  candidate.  The  amount  of  this  award  is  based  upon  thi 
net  taxable  balance  of  his  income  and  the  income  of  those  responsible  for  hii 
support,  as  reported  on  the  New  York  State  income  tax  return  for  the  previoi 
calendar  year. 

Further  information  and  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Depar 
ment  of  Education,  Regents  Examination  and  Scholarship  Center,  Albany,  N."^ 
12201.  Application  for  awards  should  be  filed  two  months  in  advance  of  the  begir 
ning  of  the  term  for  which  the  grant  is  to  apply. 
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HOUSING 


BARD   HALL 


Bard  Hall,  the  residence  for  students  of  the  Medical  School,  is  about  three 
blocks  from  the  School.  It  is  eleven  stories  high,  with  three  additional  stories  in 
the  north  wing,  and  occupies  a  site  overlooking  Riverside  Park  and  the  Hudson 
River.  The  facilities  of  the  Hall  include  lounging  rooms,  a  cafeteria,  dining  room, 
and  grillroom.  The  third  floor  is  reserved  for  women  students.  Rooms  not  taken 
by  medical  students  are  available  to  students  in  the  School.  Those  interested  should 
apply  as  early  as  possible. 

Rates  for  rooms  are  approximately  $625  for  the  academic  year  of  thirty-six 
weeks.  Room  application  blanks  and  further  information  concerning  rates  will  be 
furnished  on  request  by  the  Bard  Hall  Office,  50  Haven  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10032. 

OTHER   UNIVERSITY   RESIDENCE    HALLS 

The  University  provides  housing  on  the  Morningside  campus  for  undergraduate 
and  graduate  men  and  women,  both  single  and  married.  Inquiries  about  men's 
housing  and  the  accommodations  for  married  students  should  be  directed  to  the 
Residence  Halls  Office,  125  Livingston  Hall,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10027.  Women  students  should  write  direct  to  the  women's  residence  hall, 
Johnson  Hall,  41 1  West  116th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027. 

Rates  in  the  graduate  men's  residence  halls  range  from  $310  to  $550  for  the 
academic  year.  An  optional  prepaid  board  plan  is  available.  The  cost  of  fifteen 
meals  a  week  is  $480  for  the  academic  year,  exclusive  of  the  Thanksgiving,  Christ- 
mas, and  spring  holidays  and  the  period  between  terms.  All  rates  are  subject  to 
change. 

In  Johnson  Hall,  room  rates  for  the  academic  year  range  from  $350  to  $600, 
with  $520  the  median  rate.  Rooms  at  $350  are  assigned  to  full-time  graduate  students 
who  can  give  evidence  of  acute  financial  need;  for  these  rooms,  applications  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  special  statement  (Johnson  Hall  will  provide  the  necessary  form 
upon  request).  All  residents  are  required  to  take  breakfast  and  dinner  at  Johnson 
Hall  seven  days  a  week  at  a  cost  of  $425  for  the  academic  year,  exclusive  of  the 
Christmas  holidays.  All  rates  are  subject  to  change. 

Woodbridge  Hall,  at  431  Riverside  Drive,  is  the  University's  residence  hall  for 
married  graduate  students.  Each  apartment  contains  a  living  room,  a  bedroom,  a 
complete  kitchen,  and  a  bathroom;  basic  furniture  is  provided.  Rates  range  from 
$1,260  to  $1,620  a  year,  including  utilities,  and  assignment  is  for  the  full  calendar 
year.  These  apartments  are  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  couple  with  one  child. 

There  are  additional  apartments  available,  both  furnished  and  unfurnished,  in 
other  University-owned  buildings.  The  rates  are  from  $1,200  to  $2,400  a  year; 
accommodations  range  from  studios  (one  large  room  with  bath  and  kitchen  facil- 
ities) to  three-bedroom  apartments.  Requests  for  further  information  and  for  ap- 
plication forms  should  be  directed  to  the  Residence  Halls  Office,  125  Livingston. 
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OFF-CAMPUS   HOUSING 


Students  who  wish  to  live  in  furnished  rooms  or  apartments  off  campus  should 
consult  the  Registry  of  Off-Campus  Accommodations,  115  Livingston  Hall,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027,  for  information  about  the  services  rendered 
by  the  Registry.  Single  rooms  in  private  apartments  range  from  $12  to  $20  a  week; 
double  rooms,  from  $20  to  $25.  Most  apartments,  when  available,  are  in  the  price 
range  of  $90  to  $150  a  month. 

International  House,  a  privately  owned  student  residence  near  the  Morningside 
campus,  has  accommodations  for  about  five  hundred  graduate  students,  both  foreign 
and  American.  Rates  for  the  academic  year  are  $425  to  $750.  To  be  eligible  for 
admission  a  student  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  old  and  must  be  registered 
for  a  minimum  of  12  points  or  for  a  program  of  full-time  research.  Inquiries  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Committee  on  Admissions,  International  House,  500  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027. 

The  King's  Crown  Hotel,  420  West  116th  Street,  near  the  campus,  is  owned  by 
the  University.  It  provides  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates  for  relatives  and 
guests  of  members  of  the  University. 


►  OTHER  SERVICES  AND  FACILITIES 

All  students  enrolled  in  the  School  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  facilities  of 
the  main  campus  at  Broadway  and  1 1 6th  Street  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Medical 
Center. 

The  Student  Handbook,  which  is  distributed  in  the  School  office  at  registration, 
gives  complete  details  about  the  libraries,  recreational  sports,  religious  activities,  and 
student  employment  available  on  the  Morningside  Campus,  as  well  as  the  resources 
of  New  York  City  that  students  can  enjoy  at  little  expense. 


Facilities  for  Study 

►  THE  COLUMBIA-PRESBYTERIAN  MEDICAL  CENTER 

A  permanent  affiliation  between  Columbia  University  and  Presbyterian  Hospital 
was  established  in  192L  The  two  institutions  in  conjunction  with  several  others  are 
now  housed  on  the  plot  of  land  given  to  Columbia  University  and  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital by  Mrs.  Stephen  V.  Harkness,  extending  from  West  165th  Street  to  West  168th 
Street  and  from  Broadway  to  Riverside  Park,  comprising  about  twenty  acres.  The 
Medical  Center  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1928. 

In  addition  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
the  following  institutions  are  parts  of  the  Medical  Center;  School  of  Dental  and 
Oral  Surgery,  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine,  School  of 
Nursing,  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women,  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  Babies  Hospital,  Neuro- 
logical Institute,  New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Hospital,  New  York 
Orthopaedic  Hospital,  Institute  of  Cancer  Research,  Washington  Heights  District 
Health  Center,  and  Francis  Delafield  Hospital. 

For  further  information  consult  the  bulletin  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

LIBRARY 

The  Medical  Library  occupies  parts  of  the  three  lower  floors  in  the  College  build- 
ing. It  provides  current  literature  (both  books  and  journals)  for  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, and  it  aids  in  research  through  interlibrary  loans  and  through  its  unique 
bibliographic  service. 

The  library  contains  approximately  270,000  volumes  of  books  and  journals,  some 
5,000  pamphlets,  and  about  2,000  slides  on  the  history  of  medicine.  More  than 
4,000  periodicals  are  received  regularly.  A  professional  library  staff  is  available  to 
aid  students,  faculty,  and  research  workers  in  the  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
nursing,  public  health,  and  the  hospitals  of  the  Medical  Center. 

The  libraries  on  Morningside  Heights,  containing  some  three  million  volumes,  are 
open  to  all  students.  The  main  collection  is  housed  in  Butler  Library,  while  special 
and  departmental  collections  are  located  in  various  other  buildings  on  the  campus. 
They  include  collections  on  biology,  chemistry,  engineering,  physics,  psychology, 
sociology,  and  other  subjects  related  to  public  health  and  supplement  the  special 
collections  available  in  the  Medical  Library.  Books  may  be  borrowed  for  home  use. 

The  Medical  Library  is  open  Monday  through  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  11  p.m.; 
Saturday,  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.;  and  Sunday,  2  to  10  p.m.  during  the  academic  year. 
All  other  libraries  post  the  hours  they  are  open. 

For  a  nominal  fee  student  memberships  are  available  in  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine  Library  at  103rd  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Such  memberships  provide 
loan  privileges  and  use  of  the  library  during  the  evening  hours. 
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SCHOOL   OF   DENTAL   AND   ORAL   SURGERY 

The  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  offers  opportunities  for  students  of  the 
School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  interested  in  research  and 
practice  in  the  dental  aspects  of  public  health.  After  the  student  has  completed  the 
required  courses  in  the  School,  he  may  elect  special  lecture,  clinical,  laboratory,  and 
seminar  courses  in  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery. 

WASHINGTON    HEIGHTS    DISTRICT   HEALTH   CENTER 

This  Center  serves  as  headquarters  of  an  administrative  district  of  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health.  According  to  the  Census  of  1960-1961,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  area  served  is  269,277.  Here  the  Department  of  Health  provides  clinics 
in  tuberculosis,  nutrition,  venereal  diseases,  dentistry,  tropical  diseases,  and  certain 
aspects  of  child  hygiene.  An  active  health-education  program  is  in  progress,  and 
public  health  nurses  representing  both  official  and  voluntary  agencies  are  available 
at  the  Center. 

The  cooperative  agreement  between  the  City  of  New  York  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, whereby  the  public  health  problems  and  practices  of  its  services  in  the  Cen- 
ter are  made  available  for  research  and  study,  and  the  cooperation  between  the 
School  staff  and  the  operating  health  agencies  provide  an  unusually  productive  and 
complete  facility. 

►  DEPARTMENTS  OF  HEALTH 

NEW   YORK   CITY   DEPARTMENT   OF   HEALTH 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  provided  through  the  District  Health  Center,  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Health  has  by  tradition  been  most  cooperative  in  making 
its  vast  public  health  activities  available  for  study  by  visitors  and  students  from  for- 
eign countries  and  by  students  located  in  this  city.  The  over-all  administration  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  of  its  contained  bureaus  is  so  comprehensive  and  the 
amount  of  diversity  of  services  is  such  as  to  provide  graduate  students  with  a  unique 
opportunity  for  observation  and  experience. 

The  Department's  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Clinic,  which  is  in  the  same  build- 
ing as  the  School,  makes  its  continuing  supply  of  laboratory  specimens  available  to 
students,  and  from  it  come  cases  valuable  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  tropical 
diseases.  A  close  relationship  between  the  staff  of  the  clinic  and  that  of  the  School 
is  of  mutual  benefit  in  research,  teaching,  and  service. 

WESTCHESTER   COUNTY    DEPARTMENT   OF   HEALTH 

The  County  of  Westchester  (New  York)  generously  makes  available  its  facilities, 
especially  the  County  Health  Department,  for  field  observation  and  special  studies 
by  graduate  students.  These  facilities,  within  reasonable  commuting  distance  of  the 
School,  provide  a  suburban  and  semi-rural  atmosphere  in  which  students  may  ob- 
serve or  participate  in  the  health  services  provided  by  a  well-organized  and  well- 
staffed  health  department  and  the  official  and  voluntary  agencies  related  to  it. 
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STATE  AND   LOCAL   DEPARTMENTS  OF   HEALTH 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  and  the  New  Jersey  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  have  been  cordially  cooperative  in  making  their  facilities  available 
for  graduate  students,  as  have  been  many  other  health  departments,  such  as  those  of 
Nassau  county  and  the  city  of  Yonkers,  New  York.  This  extra-metropolitan  type  of 
experience  is  particularly  valuable  for  students  who  will  in  the  future  work  in  com- 
paratively small  communities,  and  it  permits  the  observation  of  specialized  services, 
such  as  those  for  tuberculosis  and  venereal  diseases,  in  nonurban  environments. 

Several  cooperative  research  projects  are  conducted  on  a  variety  of  public  health 
problems  with  the  help  of  a  number  of  health  departments.  An  example  is  a  series 
of  epidemiologic  studies  of  cardiovascular  diseases  fostered  by  a  special  committee 
representing  field  agencies  and  the  faculty  of  the  School. 

►  FIELD  TRAINING  FOR  COMMUNITY  PSYCHIATRY 

Supervised  training  for  community  and  social  psychiatry  is  offered  through 
placements  in  several  field  settings.  The  placements  provide  the  trainee  with 
supervised  experience  in  various  aspects  of  this  subspecialty,  including  community 
planning;  organization  and  coordination  of  psychiatric  facilities;  and  patterns  of 
psychiatric  care  in  general  hospitals,  public  mental  hospitals,  and  specialized 
psychiatric  hospitals.  There  are  also  placements  where  the  trainee  can  learn  the 
theory  and  practice  of  interprofessional  collaboration  and  the  skills  he  needs  in 
order  to  act  as  psychiatric  consultant  for  and  mental  health  educator  of  physi- 
cians who  are  not  psychiatrists,  social  workers,  nurses,  teachers,  and  the  like. 
The  range  of  placements  also  includes  learning  techniques  of  research  method- 
ology and  program  evaluation  in  both  clinical  and  basic  psychiatric  research. 
Field  placements  are  individually  selected  and  depend  upon  the  trainee's  interests, 
background,  and  career  objectives. 

Placements  in  1963-1964  included:  (1)  the  Columbia  Presbyterian  Medical 
Center — clinical,  administrative,  and  research  opportunities  within  the  Department 
of  Psychiatry  and  the  School   of  Public  Health   and  Administrative   Medicine; 

(2)  the  school  sequence — the  Bank  Street  College  of  Education,  the  Ethical  Culture 
Schools,  and  selected  programs  within  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education; 

(3)  social  agencies — the  Louise  Wise  Services;  (4)  community  planning  and 
organization  at  the  governmental  level — the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health; 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  Community  Services  Divi- 
sion; and  the  New  York  City  Community  Mental  Health  Board;  (5)  psychiatric 
units  in  general  hospitals — Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  Montefiore  Hospital,  and  the 
Jacobi  Hospital  (Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine);  (6)  psychiatric  hospitals — 
the  Dutchess  County  Unit  of  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital  and  the  Central 
Islip  State  Hospital;  (7)  residential  treatment  centers  for  children — the  Henry 
Ittleson  Center  for  Child  Research  and  the  Wiltwyck  School  for  Boys,  Inc.;  (8) 
the  Yale  Law  School  and  the  Rutgers  University  Law  School;  (9)  the  Peace  Corps 
Training  Project  (Nigeria)  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  (10)  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Services,  County  of  San  Mateo,  California,  Department  of 
Health  and  Welfare;  and  (11)  Northside  Center  for  Child  Development. 
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ORGANIZATIONS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  WHICH  COOPERATE 
IN  THE  TEACHING  PROGRAM 


GOVERNMENTAL   ORGANIZATIONS 

United  Nations 

United  States  Public  Health  Service 

Peace  Corps  Training  Project  (Nigeria)  at 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
Interstate  Sanitation  Commission 
New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health 
New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 
New  York  State  Department  of  Mental 

Hygiene 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health 
Puerto  Rico  Health  Department 
Virgin  Islands  Department  of  Health 
Albany  County  Department  of  Health 
Bergen  County  Sewer  Authority 
Columbia  County  Department  of  Health 
Nassau  County  Community  Mental  Health 

Board 
Nassau  County  Health  Department 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
New  York  City  Department  of  Correction 
Rensselaer  County  Health  Department 


Rockland  County  Health  Department 
San  Mateo  County,  California, 

Department  of  Health  and  Welfare 
Westchester  County  Community 

Mental  Health  Board 
Westchester  County  Health  Department 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
Children's  Court,  Domestic  Relations 

Court 
Glens  Falls  District  Health  Department 
Hackensack  Water  Company 
Long  Beach  Department  of  Public  Works 
New  York  City  Community  Mental 

Health  Board 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
New  York  City  Department  of  Hospitals 
New  York  City  Department  of  Welfare 
New  York  City  Youth  Board 
Schenectady  Department  of  Health 
Yonkers  Health  Department 
Youth  House,  Bronx,  New  York 


INDUSTRIAL   ORGANIZATIONS 

Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion 

International  Business  Machines  Corpora- 
tion 


Johnson  and  Johnson 
Lederle  Laboratories 


VOLUNTARY   SOCIAL  AND    HEALTH   AGENCIES 


Albany  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Associa- 
tion 

Altro  Workshops,  Inc. 

American  Heart  Association 

American  Cancer  Society 

American  Public  Health  Association 

Bergen  County  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association 

Brooklyn  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Asso- 
ciation 

Central  Medical  Group  of  Brooklyn 


Citizens'  Committee  for  Children  of  New 

York  City,  Inc. 
Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York, 

Inc. 
Fountain  House  Foundation,  Inc. 
Group  Health  Dental  Insurance,  Inc. 
Group    Hospital    Service,    Inc.,    Syracuse, 

New  York 
Group  Hospital  Service,  Inc.,  Wilmington, 

Delaware 
Health   Insurance   Plan   of   Greater   New 

York 
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Henry  Ittleson  Center  for  Child  Research 

Henry  Street  Settlement 

Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Hebrews  of 

New  York 
Hospital  Review  and  Planning  Council  of 

Southern  New  York,  New  York  City 
Hospital  Service  Corporation  of  Western 

New  York,  Buffalo,  New  York 
Jewish  Family  Service  Association 
Louise  Wise  Services 

National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis 
National  Health  Council 
National  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 

Adults 


National  Tuberculosis  Association 

New  York  Hotel  Trades  Council  and  Hotel 

Association  Health  Center 
New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Asso- 
ciation 
Northside  Center  for  Child  Development 
Queensboro  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Asso- 
ciation 
Rochester    Hospital    Service    Corporation, 

Rochester,  New  York 
State  Charities  Aid  Association 
Staten  Island  Mental  Health  Center 
Westchester  County  Medical  Society 


CLINICS,    HOSPITALS,   AND   SCHOOLS 

Aluminum  Mining  Company  Hospital, 

Moengo,  Surinam 
Bank  Street  College  of  Education 
Barnert  Memorial  Hospital,  Paterson, 

New  Jersey 
Bellevue  Hospital 

Beth-El  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Brooklyn  Hospital 
Bureau  of  Child  Guidance,  New  York  City 

Board  of  Education 
Child  Development  Center 
Day    Hospital    and    Brooklyn    After-Care 

Clinic  of  the  New  York  State  Department 

of  Mental  Hygiene 
Ellis  Hospital,  Schenectady,  New  York 
Englewood  Hospital 
Ethical  Culture  Schools 
Firestone  Plantations  Hospital,  Harbel, 

Liberia 
Flower  and  Fifth  Avenue  Hospital 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Hospital 
Goldwater  Memorial  Hospital 
Grasslands  Hospital 
Guggenheim  Dental  Clinic 
Hackensack  Hospital 
Hillside  Hospital,  Glen  Oaks,  New  York 
Hudson  River  State  Hospital 
Hunterdon  Medical  Center,  Flemington, 

New  Jersey 
The  Institute  of  Living,  Hartford, 

Connecticut 
Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled 
Jacobi  Hospital,  Bronx  Municipal  Hospital 

Center 


Kips  Bay  Health  Center,  Well  Baby  Clinic, 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Lebanon  Hospital,  Bronx,  New  York 

Letchworth  Village 

Lutheran  Mission  Hospital,  Zor  Zor,  Liberia 

Margaret  Hague  Maternity  Hospital 

Mary  Imogene  Bassett  Hospital 

Methodist  Hospital  of  Brooklyn 

Methodist  Mission  Hospital,  Ganta,  Liberia 

Misericordia  Hospital,  Bronx,  New  York 

Montefiore  Hospital 

Mount  Auburn  Hospital,  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital 

New  York  Hospital,  Westchester  Division 

New  York  State,  University  of.  College  of 
Medicine 

New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and 
Hospital 

Overlook  Hospital,  Summit,  New  Jersey 

Polly  Miller  Child  Care  Center 

Presbyterian  Hospital 

Public  Health  Service  Hospital,  Stapleton, 
New  York 

Puerto  Rico,  University  of,  School  of  Medi- 
cine 

Rip  Van  Winkle  Foundation  House,  Hud- 
son, New  York 

Riverside  Hospital 

Rutgers  University  Law  School 

St.  Barnabas  Hospital,  Bronx,  New  York 

St.  Elizabeth  Hospital,  Elizabeth,  New  Jer- 
sey 

St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 
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St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  New  York  City 
Thayer  Hospital,  Waterville,  Maine 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  Bronx, 
New  York 


Wiltwyck  School  for  Boys,  Inc. 
Woman's  Hospital 
Yale  Law  School 


MUSEUM 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History 


Academic  Calendar,  196^-1966 

AUTUMN   TERM 

Sept    7-10     Tuesday-Friday,    and    September    15,    Wednesday.     Preorientation 
sessions  for  students  who  are  notified  to  attend. 

13-14  Monday-Tuesday.     Registration,  including  payment  of  fees.* 

16  Thursday.      First  quarter  begins. 

1 6-22  Thursday- Wednesday.     Orientation  period. 

23  Thursday.     Start  of  regular  class  schedule. 

Nov    2  Tuesday.     Election  Day.  Holiday. 

1 5  Monday.     Registration  for  special  students  for  the  second  quarter. 

1 7  Wednesday.     First  quarter  ends. 

18  Thursday.      Second  quarter  begins. 

25—28  Thursday— Sunday.      Thanksgiving  Holidays. 

Dec     1  Wednesday.     Last  day  for  filing  application,  or  renewal  of  application, 

for  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  degrees  to  be  awarded  in  February.! 

20  Monday,  through  January  2,  1966,  Sunday.      Christmas  Holidays. 

Jan  27-28     Thursday-Friday.     Registration,  including  payment  of  fees,  for  the 
spring  term.* 

29  Saturday.     Second  quarter  ends. 

SPRING   TERM 
Jan   31  Monday.      Third  quarter  begins. 

Mar    1  Tuesday.     Last  day  for  filing  application,  or  renewal  of  application, 

for  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  degrees  to  be  awarded  in  June.f 

21  Monday.     Registration  for  special  students  for  the  fourth  quarter. 
26  Saturday.     Third  quarter  ends. 

28  Monday.      Fourth  quarter  begins. 

Apr      8-10      Friday-Sunday.      Easter  Holidays. 
May  28  Saturday.     Fourth  quarter  ends. 


•Students  allowed  to  register  after  the  period  specified  must  pay  a  late  fee. 
tStudents  who  file  application  after  this  date  must  pay  a  late  fee. 


60  ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 

COMMENCEMENT 

May  29  Sunday.     Baccalaureate  Service. 

30  Monday.     Memorial  Day.     Holiday. 

June    1  Wednesday.      Conferral  of  degrees. 


Aug    1  Monday.     Last  day  for  filing  application,  or  renewal  of  application, 

for  the  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  degrees  to  be  awarded  in  October.* 


♦Students  who  file  application  after  this  date  must  pay  a  late  fee. 
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BARD  HALL 

N.Y.  STATE  PSYCHIATRIC  INSTITUTE 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  CLINIC 

NEUROLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

MAXWELL  HALL 

HARKNESS  MEMORIAL  HALL 

WILLIAM  BLACK  RESEARCH  BUILDING 

(UNDER  CONSTRUCTION) 
ALUMNI  AUDITORIUM 

(UNDER  CONSTRUCTION) 
COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND 

SURGEONS 
VANDERBILT  CLINIC 
SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND  ORAL 

SURGERY 


10.   N.Y.  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

INSTITUTE  OF  NUTRITION  SCIENCES 
n.   HARKNESS  PAVILION 
12.    PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL 

N.Y.  ORTHOPAEDIC  HOSPITAL 

SLOANE  HOSPITAL 

SQUIER  UROLOGICAL  CLINIC 
1.1.    BABIES  HOSPITAL 

14.  PAULINE  A.  HARTFORD  MEMORIAL 

CHAPEL 

15.  INSTITUTE  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY 

16.  CENTRAL  SERVICE  BUILDING 

17.  FRANCIS  DELAFIELD  HOSPITAL,  N.Y.C. 


'^o  Reach  the  Medical  Center:  By  subway,  the  Washington  Heights  Express  of  .the 
ND  Eighth  Avenue  or  the  Van  Cortland  Park  train  of  the  IRT  Seventh  Avenue. 
}y  bus.  Fifth  Avenue  Bus  #4  or  #5.  By  car,  the  Westside  Highway  exit  at  the 
jeorge  Washington  Bridge.  Parlcing  facilities  are  available  at  West  164th  Street 
ind  Fort  Washington  Avenue. 
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Jacques  Barzun,  Ph.D.     Dean  of  Faculties  and  Provost  of  the  University 

H.  Houston  Merritt,  M.D.     Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Medical  Affairs;  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine 

Ray  E.  Trussell,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Associate  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  (Public 
Health);  Director  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine 

Milton  C.  Maloney,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Associate  Director  for  Administration 

PROFESSORS   EMERITI 

Bion  R.  East,  D.D.S.     Professor  Emeritus  of  Dental  Public  Health  Practice 
Harry  S.  Mustard,  M.D.,  LL.D.     Professor  Emeritus  of  Public  Health  Practice 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


DIVISION   OF  BIOSTATISTICS 
John  W.  Fertig.     Professor  of  Biostatistics 

B.A.,  Ursinus,  1931;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1935 

Mindel  C.  Sheps.     Professor  of  Biostatistics 

M.D.,  Manitoba,  1936;  M.P.H.,  North  Carolina,  1950 

Agnes  P.  Berger.     Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

Ph.D.,  Budapest,  1939;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1944 

Carl  L.  Erhardt.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

B.B.A.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1941;  M.P.A.,  New  York  University,  1957;  M.S.,  Harvard, 

1958;  D.Sc,  1962 

Director,  Bureau  of  Records  and  Statistics,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Ruth  Z.  Gold.     Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

B.A.,  Hunter,  1941;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1943;  Ph.D.,  1960 

Neal  W.  Chilton.     Research  Associate  in  Biostatistics 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1939;  D.D.S. ,  New  York  University,  1943;  M.P.H.,  Columbia. 
1946 

Rose  S.  Donaldson.     Instructor  in  Biostatistics 

B.A.,  Hunter,  1936;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1960 

Joseph  L.  Fleiss.     Instructor  in  Biostatistics 

B.A.,  Columbia,  1959;  M.S.,  1961 

Senior  Biostatistician,  New  York  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  New  York  City 
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Sonja  J.  Hemmer.     Instructor  in  Biostatistics 

B.A.,  California,  1958;  M.A.,  1960 

Molly  H.  Park.     Instructor  in  Biostatistics 

B.A.,  Hunter,  1941;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1942 

Florence  Kavaler.     Assistant  in  Biostatistics 

B.A.,  Barnard,   1955;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1961;  M.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  (Brooklyn),  1961 
M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1965 

Research   Project  Director,   Office  of  Program  Planning,  Research  and  Evaluation,  New  York  Ci( 
Department  of  Health 

Alex  Tytun.     Assistant  in  Biostatistics 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1943;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1961 

Senior  Statistician,  Bureau  of  Records  and  Statistics,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 


LECTURERS 

Schuyler  G.  Kohl,  M.D.,  M.S.,  Dr.P.H.  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  an 
Gynecology,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Medicine,  Brooklyr 
New  York 

John  E.  Silson,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  Independent  Consultant  for  Medical  and  Pharmt 
ceutical  Research,  New  York  City 

Louis  Weiner,  E.E.  Assistant  Director  of  Statistics,  New  York  City  Department  c 
Health 


DIVISION   OF   COMMUNITY   PSYCHIATRY 

Viola  W.  Bernard.     Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  New  York  University,  1933;  M.D.,  Cornell,  1936 

Leo  Srole.     Professor  of  Psychiatry  (Social  Sciences) 

B.S.,  Harvard,  1933;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1940 

Marvin   E.    Perkins.     Adjunct  Associate   Professor   of  Administrative   Medicit 
(Community  Psychiatry) 

B.A.,  Albion,  1942;  M,D.,  Harvard,  1946;  M.P.H. ,  Johns  Hopkins,  1956 

Commissioner  of  Mental  Health  Services,  New  York  City  Community  Mental  Health  Board 

Bruce  P.  Dohrenwend.     Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Columbia,  1950;  M.A.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1955 

Carplynn  M.  Goldrath.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine  (Psyct\ 
atric  Social  Work) 

M.S.W.,  Denver,  1954;  M.S.,  Harvard,  1961 

Archibald  R.  Foley.     Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Queen's  (Canada),  1943;  M.D.,  C-M.,  1947;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1962 

David  S.  Sanders.     Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Columbia,  1946;  M.D.,  Long  Island,  1949;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1959 

Director  of  Psychiatry  (Hospitals),  New  York  City  Community  Mental  Health  Board 

DeWitt  L.  Crandall.     Associate  in  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Arkansas,  1953;  M.D.,  1955;  Columbia,  1964 

Sheldon  G.  Gaylin.     Associate  in  Psychiatry 

Ph.B.,  Chicago,  1949;  M.D.,  Western  Reserve,  1953 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Florence  G.  Liben.     Associate  in  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Cornell,  1935;  M.D.,  New  York  University,  1939;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1952;  M.S.,  1962 

Mark  Flapan.     Research  Associate  in  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  Washington  (St.  Louis),  1943;  M.A.,  Chicago,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1957 

Gurston  D.  Goldin.     Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Columbia,  1951;  M.D.,  1955;  M.S.,  1963 

Bertram  W.  Pepper.     Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1953;  New  York  University,  1957;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1964 

Courtenay  L.  Bennett.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Colgate,  1931;  M.D.,  Columbia,  1935 

Associate  Director,  Hudson  River  State  Hospital,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

Henry  A.  Davidson.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Columbia,  1925;  M.D.,  Jeflerson,  1928;  M.S.,  Pennsylvania,  1931 
Superintendent,  Essex  County  Overbrook  Hospital,  Cedar  Grove,  New  Jersey 

Louis  Linn.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1934;  M.D.,  Rush,  1938 

Director,  Department  of  Psychiatry,  Bronx-Lebanon  Hospital  Center,  New  York  City 

Francis  J.  O'Neill.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  Vermont,  1929;  M.D.,  1932 

Director,  Central  Islip  State  Hospital,  Central  Islip,  New  York 


DIVISIONAL   OF   ENVIRONMENTAL   HEALTH 

Alvin  R.  Jacobson.     Associate  Professor  of  Sanitary  Science 

B.S.,  North  Dakota,  1935;  M.S.,  1937;  Ph.D.,  Iowa,  1941 
™  LECTURER 

John  W.  H.  Rehn,  Ph.D.     District  Public  Works  Office,  Third  Naval  District.  New 
York  City 

DIVISION   OF   EPIDEMIOLOGY 

E.  Gurney  Clark.     Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.A.,  Vanderbilt,  1927;  M.D.,  1931;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1936;  Dr.P.H.,  1944 

Ernest  M.  Gruenberg.     Professor  of  Psychiatry  (Epidemiology) 

M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1941;  M.P.H.,  Yale,  1949;  Dr.P.H.  1955 

Robert  M.  Albrecht.     Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.A.,  Holy  Cross,  1938;  M.D.,  Albany,  1942;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1949 

Morton  D.  Schweitzer.     Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.A.,  Columbia,  1929;  Ph.D.,  1934 

Frances  R.  Gearing.     Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.S.,  Vermont,  1936;  M.D.,  1940;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1957 

Anna  C.  Gelman.     Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.A.,  Hunter,  1932;  M.P.H.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1934 

Lawrence  Bergner.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.A.,  Brooklyn,  1952;  M.D.,  New  York  University,  1956;  M.P.H.,  California,  1959 
Director,  Health  Research  Training  Program,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
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Harold  T.  Fuerst.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.A.,  Cornell,  1929;  M.D.,  Jefferson,  1933;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1958 

Assistant  Commissioner  for  Preventable  and  Chronic  Disease  Service,  New  York  City  Department  of 

Health 

W.  D.  Mortimer  Harris.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1930;  M.D.,  Bordeaux,  1936;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1957 

Chief,  Division  of  Social  Hygiene,   Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases,  New  York  City  Department 

Health 

Ralph  F.  Sikes.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

Ph.B.,  Yale,  1931;  M.D.,  1935;  M.P.H.,  1941 
Commissioner  of  Health,  Yonkers,  New  York 

Hyman  M.  Gold.     Assistant  in  Epidemiology 

M.D.,  Columbia,  1949 

Family  Physician,  Health  Insurance  Plan,  Yorkville  Medical  Group,  New  York  City 

Beulah  A.  Levine.     Assistant  in  Epidemiology 

B.A.,  Barnard,  1958;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1960 
LECTURERS 

Fred  B.  Rogers,  M.S.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine,  TempU 
University,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Louis  Schneider,  M.D.      Tuberculosis  Clinician,  New   York   City  Department  o 
Health 


DIVISION   OF   MEDICAL   CARE   ADMINISTRATION 

Ray  E.  Trussell.     Joseph  R.  DeLamar  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 
B.A.,  Iowa,  1936;  M.D.,  1941;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1947 

Clement  C.  Clay.     Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Columbia,  1927;  M.D.,  CM.,  McGill,  1932 

Jack  Elinson.     Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1937;  M.A.,  George  Washington,  1946;  Ph.D..  1954 

Abraham  G.  White.     Clinical  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1937;  M.D.,  Washington  (St.  Louis),  1942 
Director  of  Medicine,  Harlem  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Theodor  K.  Rohdenburg.     Associate  Professor  of  A rchitecture 

B.Arch.,  Columbia,  1937 

Frank  W.  van  Dyke.     Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A..  Union  College,  1939;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1954 

Robert  H.  Chapman.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 

M.B.,  M.A.,  Oxford,  1943;  B.Arch.,  Harvard,  1950 

Emanuel  Hayt.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

LL.B.,  Brooklyn  Law  School,  1927 
Counselor  at  Law,  New  York  City 

Richard  A.  Miller.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Harvard,  1949;  B.Arch.,  1952 

Senior  Associate,  Helge  Westermann,  Architect,  New  York  City 
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Eugene  D.  Rosenfeld.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Colorado,  1939;  M.D.,  1943 

Hospital  and  Health  Service  Consultant,  New  York  City 

Charles  G.  Roswell.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  St.  John's,  1934;  LL.B.,  1938 
Hospital  Consultant 

Harold  Baumgarten,  Jr.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine  (Continu- 
ation Education) 

B.A.,  Willamette,  1946;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1956 

Virginia  M.  Brown.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Boston,  1947;  M.N.,  Yale,  1950;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1955 

Dean  F.  Davies.     Assistant  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine 

B.A.,  Wooster,  1939;  M.S.,  Western  Reserve,  1941;  Ph.D.,  1943;  M.D.,  1945 

Sally  E.  Knapp.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Adelphi,  1940;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1944;  M.S.,  1953 

Milton  C.  Maloney.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  Allegheny,  1935;  M.D.,  Temple,  1939;  M.Sc,  1949;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1957 

Eugene  G.  McCarthy,  Jr.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Boston  College,  1956;  M.D.,  Yale,  1960;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1962 

Beatrice  Mintz.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Barnard,  1930;  M.D.,  Yale,  1934;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1954 

David  Wallace.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  Westminster,  1930;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1962 

James  E.  Wesley.     Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine 

B.S.,  Howard,  1951;  M.D.,  1956 

James  G.  Haughton.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Pacific  Union,  1947;  M.D.,  Loma  Linda,  1950;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1962 
Executive  Director,  Medical  Care  Services,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Harry  O'N.  Humbert.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.C.S.,  College  of  Commerce  (Baltimore),  1929 

Associate  Vice  President  and  Controller,  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Julius  A.  Katzive.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

M.D.,  Ohio  State,  1930 

Director,  Bureau  of  Hospital  Review  and  Planning,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany, 

New  York 

Mildred  A.  Morehead.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

M.D.,  Columbia,  1943;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1948 

Associate  Director,  Special  Research,  Montefiore  Hospital  and  Medical  Center,  New  York  City 

Charlotte  F.  Muller.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

M.A.,  Columbia,  1942;  Ph.D.,  1946 

Vernon  F.  Spencer.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Montana  State,  1942;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1965 
Administrator,  Harlem  Hospital  Center,  New  York  City 

Alonzo  S.  Yerby.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  Chicago,  1941;  M.D.,  Meharry,  1946;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1948 
Commissioner,  New  York  City  Department  of  Hospitals 

John  L.  Colombotos.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Columbia,  1949;  M.A.,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1961 
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Paul  W.  Haberman.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania,  1948;  M.B.A.,  New  York  University,  1961 

Regina  Loewenstein.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Barnard,  1936;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1937 

Charles  P.  Felton.     Instructor  in  Preventive  Medicine 

B.S.,  Xavier  (Louisiana),  1949;  M.D.,  Geneva  (Switzerland),  1956 

Norbert  I.  A.  Overweg.     Instructor  in  Preventive  Medicine 

M.D.,  Amsterdam  (Holland),  1957 

Amiel  Z.  Rudavsky.     Instructor  in  Preventive  Medicine 

B.A.,  Columbia,  1954;  M.S.,  New  York  University,  1956;  M.D.,  1960 

Paul  R.  Torrens.     Instructor  in  Administrative  Medicine 

M.D.,  Georgetown,  1958;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1962 

Research  Associate,  Department  of  Medicine,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Richard  P.  Grann.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Wayne  State,  1953 

Corinne  Kirchner.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Barnard.  1957 

Raymond  C.  Lerner.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Queens,  1946;  M.S.,  Columbia.  1949;  M.P.H.,  1962 

Paul  M.  Levin.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Boston,  1958;  M.A.,  1959 

Harold  G.  Logan.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Howard,  1949;  M.S.W.,  1951;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1965 

Charles  F.  McCarthy.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  St.  Anselm's,  1960;  M.H.A.,  St.  Louis,  1962 

Dulcy  B.  Miller.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Smith,  1946 

Doris  E.  Moore.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

R.N.,  Lincoln  School  for  Nurses,  1940 

Valerie  C.  Walker.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  Hunter,  1955;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1960;  M.P.H.,  1962 

Ruth  Westheimer.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Sorbonne,  1956;  M.A.,  New  School  for  Social  Research,  1959 

Raymond  P.  Sloan.     Special  Lecturer  in  Administrative  Medicine 

L.H.D.  (/!on.),  Colby,  1946;  LL.D.  (hon.),  St.  Lawrence,  1954 
Chairman,  Editorial  Board,  The  Modern  Hospital 


LECTURERS 

George  H.  Adams,  M.S.     Administrator,  Methodist  Hospital  of  Brooklyn 

Sister  Anthony  Marie,  B.B.A.     Administrator,  The  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  of  th 
City  of  New  York 

Robin   F.   Badgley,   Ph.D.     Senior  Member,   Technical  Staff,  Milbank  Memorii 
Fund,  New  York  City 
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George    Baehr,    M.D.     Special  Medical   Consultant,    Health   Insurance   Plan   of 
Greater  New  York 

Margaret  B.  Bailey,  M.A.,  M.S.,  D.S.W.     Director  of  Research,  National  Council 
on  Alcoholism,  New  York  City 

Herman  E.  Bauer,  M.D.     Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York  City  Department  of 
Hospitals 

Alvin  J.   Binkert,   B.A.     Executive   Vice  President,   Presbyterian  Hospital,   New 
York  City 

John  J.  Bourke,  M.D.     Assistant  Commissioner,  Division  of  Hospital  Review  and 
Planning,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New  York 

Peter  R.  Bozzo.     Purchasing  Agent,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

J.  Campbell  Butler.     President,  Group  Hospital  Service,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  New  York 

Martin   Cherkasky,   M.D.     Director,   Montefiore   Hospital  and  Medical   Center, 
New  York  City 

J.  Douglas  Colman,  M.E.     President,  Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New  York, 
New  York  City 

Paul  M.  Densen,  D.Sc.     Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health 

Benjamin  G.  Dinin,  M.D.     Director,  Grasslands  Hospital,  Valhalla,  New  York 

Pearl  R.  Fisher,  R.N.     Administrator,  Thayer  Hospital.  Waterville,  Maine 

Harry  C.  F.  GiflFord,  M.S.     Executive  Director,  Springfield  Hospital,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts 

Morrell  Goldberg,  B.A.     Executive  Director,  Brookdale  Hospital  Center,  Brooklyn, 
New  York 

Harvey  GoUance,  M.D.     Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York  City  Department  of 
Hospitals 

Irving  Gottsegen,   M.S.     Associate  Director,   Montefiore   Hospital  and  Medical 
Center,  New  York  City 

George  W.  Graham,  M.D.,  CM.     Director,  Ellis  Hospital,  Schenectady,  New  York 

Edward  V.  Grant.     Administrator,  Hunterdon  Medical  Center,  Flemington,  New 
Jersey 

iTack  C.   Haldeman,   M.D..   M.P.H.     President,   Hospital  Review   and   Planning 
j    Council  of  Southern  New  York,  New  York  City 

[Jonathan  Hayt,  LL.B.     Counselor  at  Law,  New  York  City 

Jacob  Horowitz,  M.D.,  M.S.     Assistant  Commissioner,  New  York  City  Department 
of  Hospitals 
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John  W.   Kauffman.     Administrator,  Princeton  Hospital,   Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Richard  N.  Kerst,  B.A.     Assistant  Vice  President,  Assistant  Treasurer,  and  Assistant 
Secretary,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Abraham  M.  Kleinman,  M.D.     Hospital  Director,  Veterans  Administration  Hos- 
pital, Bronx,  New  York 

John  T.  Kolody,  M.S.       Associate  Director,  St.  Barnabas  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Dorothy  L.  Kurtz,  B.A.     Medical  Record  Librarian,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New 
York  City 

Jacob  Levine.     Assistant  Commissioner,  New  York  City  Department  of  Hospitali 

Robert  J.  Mangum,  LL.B.,  M.P.A.     First  Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York  Cit) 
Department  of  Hospitals 

Reo  J.  Marcotte,  M.D.,  M.B.A.     Director,  Mount  Auburn  Hospital,  Cambridge 
Massachusetts 

Jack  Masur,  M.D.     Assistant  Surgeon  General  and  Director,  Clinical  Center,  Na 
tional  Institutes  of  Health,  Public  Health  Service,  Bethesda,  Maryland 

Harold  V.  Maybee,  B.A.     Managing  Director,  Group  Hospital  Service,  Inc.,  Wil 
mington,  Delaware 

Carl  M.  Metzger.     President,  Hospital  Service  Corporation  of  Western  New  York 

Buffalo,  New  York 

I 
John  J.  Nelan.     Laundry  Supervisor,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Elena  Padilla,  Ph.D.     Chief  Research  Scientist  (Behavioral  Sciences),  New  Yor. 
City  Community  Mental  Health  Board 

Bissell  B.  Palmer,  D.D.S.     President,  Group  Health  Dental  Insurance,  Inc.,  Ne) 
York  City 

Ralph  L.  Perkins,  M.S.     Executive  Director,  Hospital  of  the  University  of  Penh 
sylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Joseph  P.  Peters,  M.S.     Assistant  Executive  Director,  Hospital  Review  and  Plat 
ning  Council  of  Southern  New  York 

Steven  Polgar,   Ph.D.,   M.P.H.     Director  of  Research,   The  Planned  Parenthoc 
Federation  of  America,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

Matthew  Radom,  M.A.     Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Management,  Un 
versity  College,  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

Peter  Rogatz,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Executive  Director.  Long  Island  Jewish  Hospitc 
New  Hyde  Park,  New  York 

Anthony  J.  J.  Rourke,  M.D.     Hospital  Consultant,  New  Rochelle,  New  York 

Harvey  Schoenfeld,  M.B.A.     Director,  Barnert  Memorial  Hospital,  Paterson,  N\ 
Jersey 
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Martin  E.  Segal.     Consultant,  Welfare,  Health,  and  Pension  Programs,  New  York 
j     City 

Sam  Shapiro,  B.S.     Director,  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics.  Health  Insurance 
Plan  of  Greater  New  York 

George  A.  Silver,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Chief,  Division  of  Social  Medicine,  Montefiore 
Hospital  and  Medical  Center,  New  York  City 

Joseph  E.  Snyder,  M.D.     Assistant  Vice  President,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York 
City 

Martin  R.  Steinberg,  M.D.,  M.Med.Sc.     Director,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York 
City 

David  W.  Stewart,  B.A.     Managing  Director,  Rochester  Hospital  Service  Corpora- 
tion, Rochester,  New  York 

Donald   B.    Straus,   M.B.A.     President,   American   Arbitration   Association,   New 
York  City 

Joseph  V.  Terenzio,  LL.B.,  M.S.     Director,  Brooklyn  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Martin  S.   Ulan,   M.S.     Administrator,   Hackensack  Hospital,   Hackensack,   New 
Jersey 

Randolph  A.  Wyman,  M.D.     Medical  Administrator,  Bellevue  Hospital  Center, 
New  York  City 

INSTITUTE   OF  NUTRITION   SCIENCES 
W.  Henry  Sebrell,  Jr.     Robert  R.  Williams  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

M.D.,  Virginia,  1925 

Donald  S.  McLaren.     Adjunct  Professor  of  Clinical  Nutrition 

M.B.Ch.B.,  Edinburgh,  1942;  M.D.,  1955;  Ph.D.,  London,  1957 

Research  Professor  of  Clinical  Nutrition  and  Director  of  the  Nutrition  Program,  American  University 

of  Beirut,  Lebanon 

Max  Milner.     Adjunct  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.Sc,  Saskatchewan,  1938;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1945 

Senior   Food   Technologist,   Food   Conservation   Division,   United   Nations   Children's   Fund,   United 

Nations,  New  York 

Bernard  L.  Oser.     Adjunct  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania,  1920;  M.S.,  1925;  Ph.D.,  Fordham,  1927 

President  and  Director,  Food  and  Drug  Research  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Maspeth,  New  York 

Theodore  B.  Van  Itallie.     Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine 

B.S.,  Harvard,  1941;  M.D.,  Columbia,  1945 

Director,  Department  of  Medicine,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Mary  E.  R.  Bal.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.A.,  Toronto,  1931;  M.A.,  1934;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1942 

Thomas  A.  Borgese.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.A.,  New  York  University,  1950;  M.S.,  Rutgers,  1955;  Ph.D.,  1959 
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John  B.  D.  Derrick.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.A.,  British  Columbia,  1948;  M.A.,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Western  Ontario,  1952 

Sami  A.  Hashim.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.S.,  Beirut,  1950;  M.S.,  1952;  M.D.,  Buffalo,  1955 

Chief,  Laboratory  for  Metabolic  and  Nutritional  Research,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

George  J.  Christakis.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.A.,  New  York  University,   1949;   M.D.,  New  York  Medical  College,   1954;  M.S.,  Columbia,   1961; 

M.P.H.,  1961 

Director,  Bureau  of  Nutrition,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Daisy  Yen  Wu.     Associate  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.A.,  Ginling  College  (China),  1921;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1923 

Kenneth  Krell.     Assistant  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.A.,  Pittsburgh,  1954 

C.  Glen  King.     Special  Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.S.,  Washington  State,  1918;  M.S.,  Pittsburgh,  1920;  Ph.D.,  1923 


LECTURERS 

Louis  B.  Dotti,  M.A.,  Ph.D.     Chemist,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Jesse  W.  Huflf,  Ph.D.     Director  of  Biochemistry,  Merck  Institute  for  Therapeutic 
Research,  Rahway,  New  Jersey 

DIVISION    OF   OCCUPATIONAL   MEDICINE 

Leonard  J.  Goldwater.     Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

B.A.,  Michigan,  1924;  M.D.,  New  York  University,  1928;  Med.Sc.D.,  1937;  Columbia,  1941 

Irving  J.  Greenblatt.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

B.A.,  New  York  University,  1938;  M.S.,  Georgetown,  1939;  Ph.D.,  1941 

Director,  Research  Laboratories  in  Toxicology  and  Pharmacology,  Brookdale  Hospital  Center,  Brooke 

lyn.  New  York 

Morris  M.  Joselow.     Assistant  Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1943;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1946;  Ph.D.,  1949 

Moe  M.  Braverman.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

B.A.,  Alabama,  1929;  M.S.,  New  York  University,  1932 

Director  of  Laboratories,  Bureau  of  Laboratory,  New  York  City  Department  of  Air  Pollution  Controi 

A.  Walter  Hoover.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

B.A.,  Virginia,  1944;  M.D.,  1949 

Director,  Occupational  Health  Program  of  the  Brookdale  Hospital  Center  and  Columbia  University 

Brookdale  Hospital  Center,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Harry  Gilbert.     Instructor  in  Occupational  Medicine 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1939 

Industrial  Hygienist,  New  York  Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn.  New  York 

LECTURERS 

Sidney  B.  Weinberg,  M.D.     Chief  Medical  Examiner,  Suffolk  County,  New  Yorl 
Benjamin  Werne,  LL.B.,  J.S.D.     Counselor  at  Law,  New  York  City 
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DIVISION   OF   PUBLIC   HEALTH   EDUCATION 

George  Rosen.     Professor  of  Public  Health  Education 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,   1930;  M.D.,  Berlin,   1935;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,   1944;  M.P.H., 
1947 

Irving  S.  Shapiro.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Education 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1938;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1941;  Ph.D.,  1954 
Director,  Health  Education  Division,  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York 

LECTURERS 

Horace  H.  Hughes,  B.A.     Director  of  Public  Information,  Maternity  Center  Asso- 
ciation, New  York  City 

Sol  S.  Lifson,  M.A.,  M.P.H.     Director,  Health  Education,  National  Tuberculosis 
Association,  New  York  City 

Meyer  J.   Plishner,   M.P.H.     Executive  Director,   Queensboro   Tuberculosis  and 
Health  Association,  New  York 

Alexander  Robertson,   M.B.,   Ch.B.,   M.D.     Executive  Director,   Milbank  Fund, 
New  York  City 

Edward  Wellin,  Ph.D.,  M.S.     Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

DIVISION   OF   PUBLIC   HEALTH    PRACTICE 

Herman  E.  Hilleboe.     Joseph  R.  DeLamar  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.S.,  Minnesota,  1927;  B.M.,  1929;  M.D.,  1931;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1935 

Arthur  Bushel.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Dental  Public  Health  Practice 

B.A.,  Brooklyn,  1940;  D.D.S.,  Columbia,  1943;  M.P.H.,  1947 

Assistant  Commissioner  for  Professional  Staff  Services,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

HoUis  S.  Ingraham.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.A.,  Harvard,  1930;  M.D.,  1933;  M.P.H.,  1935 

Commissioner,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New  York 

Gloria  L.  A.  Dammann.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nursing 

B.S.,  Catholic  University,  1945;  M.P.H.,  Pittsburgh,  1959 

Elinor  F.  Downs.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.A.,  Smith,  1933;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1937;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1952 

Eric  Josephson.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.A.,  New  York  University,  1947;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1959 

Basil  J.  F.  Mott.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.A.,  Amherst,  1949;  M.P.A.,  Harvard,  1953 

Eric  R.  Osterberg.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice  (Continuation 
Education) 
B.A.,  Upsala,  1941;  M.D.,  Jefferson,  1944;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1960 

\Villiam  C.  Thomas,  Jr.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.S.,  Utah,  1942;  M.S.,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1962 
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Michael  Antell.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

M.D.,  Long  Island,  1926;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1939 

District  Health  Officer,  Washington  Heights  Health  District,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Albert  J.  Beckmann.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.A.,  Cornell,  1938;  M.S.,  North  Carolina,  1941;  M.D.,  Wake  Forest,  1945 

Donald  G.  Dickson.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.A.,  Nebraska,  1942;  M.D.,  1945;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1952 
Commissioner,  Rockland  County  Department  of  Health,  New  York 

William  R.  Donovan.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.S.,  Manhattan,  1935;  M.D.,  Columbia,  1939 

Regional  Health  Director,  White  Plains  Regional  Office,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health 

Jack  J.  Goldman.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.S.,  Vermont,  1943;  M.D.,  1950;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1953 

First  Deputy  Commissioner,  Westchester  County  Department  of  Health,  New  York 

Grace  M.  McFadden.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

R.N.,   Memorial  Hospital    (Albany),   1934;   B.S.,  New  York  University,   1951;   M.A.,   1954;   M.P.H. 

Columbia,  1958 

Director,  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Nursing,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Daniel  O'Connell.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.A.,  Fordham,  1934;  M.D.,  New  York  Medical  College,  1938;  M.P.H. ,  Yale,  1959 
District  Health  Officer,  Riverside  Health  Center,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Robert  E.  Rothermel.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

M.D.,  Temple,  1935;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1941 

Training  Officer,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Betty  Simons.     Assistant  in  Public  Health  Practice 

M.D.,  New  York  Medical  College,  1949;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1965 


LECTURERS 

Franklyn  B.  Amos,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Director,  Office  of  Professional  Training,  Nev 
York  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New  York 

David  B.   Ast,  D.D.S.,  M.P.H.     Director,  Bureau  of  Dental  Health,  New   Yon 
State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New  York 

Rodolphe  L.  Coigney,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Director,  Liaison  Office,   United  Nations 
World  Health  Organization,  New  York  City 

George  James,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Executive  Vice  President  and  Dean,  Mount  Sina 
School  of  Medicine,  New  York  City 

Roscoe  P.  Kandle,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Commissioner,  New  Jersey  State  Departmen 

of  Health,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Nicetas  H.  Kuo,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     District  Health  Officer,  Astoria  Health  Center 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Granville  W.  Larimore,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     First  Deputy  Commissioner,  New  Yor 
State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New  York 

Berwyn  F.  Mattison,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Executive  Director,   The  American  Publi 
Health  Association,  Inc.,  New  York  City 
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DIVISION   OF  TROPICAL   MEDICINE 

Harold  W.  Brown.     Professor  of  Parasitology 

B.A.,   Kalamazoo,   1924;   M.S.,  Kansas  State,   1925;   Sc.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,   1928;   M.D.,  Vanderbilt, 
1933;  Dr.P.H.,  Harvard,  1936;  L.H.D.  (hon.),  Kalamazoo,  1945;  LL.D.  (Hon.),  Puerto  Rico,  1954 

Kathleen  L.  Hussey.     Associate  Professor  of  Parasitology 

B.A.,  Mt.  Holyoke,  1930;  M.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  1932;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1940 

Roger  W.  Williams.     Associate  Professor  of  Medical  Entomology 

B.S.,  Illinois,  1939;  M.S.,  1941;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1947 

Ashton  C.  Cuckler.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Parasitology 

B.A.,  Nebraska,  1935;  M.A.,  1936;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1941 

Associate  Director,  Merck  Institute  for  Therapeutic  Research,  Rahway,  New  Jersey 

Howard  B.  Shookhoff.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine 

B.A.,  Columbia,  1930;  M.D.,  1933 

Physician-in-charge,  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Karl  H.  Franz.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine 

B.S.,  Northwestern,  1938;  B.S.M.,  1941;  M.D.,  1942 

Medical  Director,  Firestone  Plantations  Company  Hospitals  and  Medical  Services,  Harbel,  Liberia 

Iwan  D.  Guicherit.     Instructor  in  Tropical  Medicine 

M.D.,  Surinam  Government  Medical  School,  1942;  M.D.,  Amsterdam,  1952;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1948 
Chief  Physician,  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  Paramaribo,  Surinam 

Allen  Yarinsky.     Instructor  in  Parasitology 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1951;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1953;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina,  1961 
Chief,  Parasitology  Section,  Bureau  of  Laboratories,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

ADMINISTRATIVE   STAFF 

Eileen  H.  Daly.     Assistant  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University 
Louise  Ceroid,  M.A.     Administrative  Assistant 


School  of  Public  Health 
and  Administrative  Medicine 


The  School  is  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Columbia  University  and  shares 
in  the  research  and  teaching  resources  of  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center 
and  affiliated  hospitals  and  clinics.  It  is  fortunate  in  also  being  able  to  utilize  the 
large  number  of  extramural  public  health  hospital,  medical  care,  and  prepayment 
facilities  and  organizations  in  and  around  New  York  City.  Collectively,  these  re- 
sources and  affiliations  make  it  possible  to  provide  graduate  students  with  unusually 
complete  and  diversified  experiences  in  the  health  field,  embracing,  for  example,  the 
general  organization  and  administration  of  official  and  nonofficial  public  health  and 
medical-care  agencies;  programs  in  industrial  hygiene  and  occupational  medicine 
the  application  of  biostatistics  and  survey  research  methods;  the  clinical  and  epi 
demiologic  aspects  of  disease;  and  clinical  and  laboratory  material  in  parasitology 
tropical  diseases,  and  medical  entomology. 

The  School  offers  a  complete  curriculum  leading  to  advanced  degrees  in  th( 
theory  and  practice  of  public  health  and  administrative  medicine  in  their  severa 
aspects,  and  provides  leadership  and  guidance  for  graduate  students  who  desire  tc 
do  advanced  work  both  in  the  public  health  sciences  and  the  individual  and  socia 
aspects  of  public  health  problems,  and  in  hospital  organization  and  medical  care 
Its  facilities  are  also  utilized  by  other  divisions  of  the  University  to  supplement  theii 
programs.  It  extends  to  the  lay  public  through  existing  channels  of  popular  educa 
tion  the  benefits  of  reliable  information  on  the  protection  and  development  o 
human  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease,  as  specifically  directed  in  the  will  of  th{ 
late  Joseph  R.  DeLamar,  through  which  the  founding  of  the  School  was  financially 
made  possible. 

The  School  also  fulfills  the  function  of  a  department  of  preventive  and  adminis 
trative  medicine  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  It  provides  instructioij 
in  biostatistics,  parasitic  diseases,  and  preventive  and  administrative  medicine,  aij 
well  as  in  a  variety  of  electives  throughout  the  four  years  of  undergraduate  medica 
education.  Required  courses  and  electives  are  described  in  more  detail  in  the  buUetii 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Changing  emphases  in  health  problems  and  developments  in  methods  of  studyinj 
and  meeting  the  needs  engendered  are  reflected  in  the  programs  of  study  offeree! 
and  in  the  activities  of  the  School  in  research  and  community  service.  The  courses  o 
instruction  deal  primarily  with  the  problems  and  practices  of  public  health  an<| 
administrative  medicine  as  they  exist  in  the  United  States,  but  instruction  is  als(i 
related  to  the  ecology  of  other  countries  and  includes  concepts  and  principles  o! 
universal  significance.  The  essential  unity  of  the  health  field  and  the  cooperativ 
character  of  the  work  are  indicated  by  the  many  basic  courses  that  are  common  ti 
the  various  curricula. 

Public  health  and  medical  services  in  this  country  are  undergoing  a  rapid  evolu 
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ion  which  will  eventually  make  available  to  the  entire  population  modern,  high- 
}uality  health  services  of  every  description.  While  it  is  neither  possible  nor  necessary 

0  predict  the  exact  forms  and  methods  of  medical  care  in  the  future,  there  are 
;ertain  well-defined  indications  of  the  direction  in  which  health  services  are  moving, 
rhese  various  trends  point  clearly  to  considerable  modifications  of  the  methods  and 
)lans  of  administering  the  facilities,  personnel,  and  programs. 

Broad  problems  must  be  evaluated  and  studied  if  adequate  community-wide 
lealth  services  and  hospitalization  programs  are  to  be  carried  out  effectively:  the 
mprovement  and  expansion  of  outpatient  services;  the  more  effective  use  of  home 
nedical  care;  the  development  of  adequate  laboratory,  diagnostic,  and  therapeutic 
mits  properly  located  to  serve  all  areas  regardless  of  population  density;  the  recog- 
lition  of  necessary  specialization  and  of  the  grouping  of  skills  and  talents  of  special- 
sts  into  various  forms  of  group  practice;  the  rapidly  developing  trend  toward  pre- 
)ayment  insurance  for  medical  and  hospital  expenses;  the  pronounced  influence  of 
)reventive  medicine  on  programs  of  federal,  state,  and  voluntary  agencies,  as  well 
is  on  the  medical  and  dental  professions;  and  the  necessary  training  of  competent 
)ersonnel  in  all  phases  of  hospital,  medical,  and  public  health  programs. 

Administrative  medicine  at  Columbia  includes  the  following  major  fields: 

'UBLic  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION:    (a)   official  agencies  at  all  government  levels; 
(b)  voluntary  health  agencies;  (c)  international  public  health  administration. 

tiEDiCAL  CARE  ADMINISTRATION:  (o)  general  hospitals;  (h)  psychiatric  hospitals  and 

1  clinics;  (c)  other  medical  care  facilities;  (d)  prepayment  plans;  (e)  in-plant 
>   occupational  health  departments;  (/)  regional  planning  councils. 

:  The  School  trains  administrative  personnel  who  are  prepared  to  assume  major 
esponsibilities  and  provides  opportunities  for  fundamental  research  in  all  the  fields 
lamed  above.  The  scope  and  character  of  the  programs  in  administration  make  pos- 
ible  a  comprehensive  appraisal  of  the  needs  and  problems  of  public  health  ad- 
ninistration  and  of  hospitals,  health  services,  medical  care  plans,  and  occupational 
lealth  plans,  and  contribute  to  the  development,  utilization,  and  coordination  of 
'ommunity-wide  programs  in  the  entire  area. 


►  A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  SCHOOL 

I 

,  Columbia  University  was  founded  in  1754.  It  was  established  as  King's  College, 
ly  a  royal  grant  of  George  II,  King  of  England,  "for  the  Instruction  of  Youth  in  the 
.earned  Languages  and  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences."  The  Revolutionary  War  in- 
errupted  its  program,  but  in  1784  it  was  reopened  as  Columbia  College.  In  1912 
he  title  was  changed  to  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

King's  College  organized  a  medical  faculty  in  1767  and  was  the  first  institution  in 
he  North  American  Colonies  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  course, 
nstruction  in  medicine  was  given  until  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  1784  an  act  was  passed  making  Columbia  College  in  the  City  of  New  York  the 
uccessor  of  King's  College,  and  instruction  was  resumed  in  the  academic  depart- 
lent.  Eight  years  later  the  Medical  Faculty  was  re-established,  and  in  1814  it  was 
lerged  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  an  independent  training  insti- 
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tution.  In  1860  by  agreement  between  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University  and  o 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  latter  became  the  Medical  Departmen 
of  Columbia  College.  The  connection  was  only  a  nominal  one,  however,  until  1891 
when  the  College  was  incorporated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  University. 

The  Trustees  of  Columbia  University,  on  May  2,  1921,  established  an  Institute  o 
Public  Health  under  the  Medical  Faculty  and  provided  for  its  maintenance  fror 
the  income  of  the  DeLamar  Endowment  Fund  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  th 
will  of  Joseph  R.  DeLamar.  Memory  of  this  generous  gift  is  perpetuated  throug 
the  creation  of  the  DeLamar  Professorship  of  Public  Health  Practice  and  th 
DeLamar  Professorship  of  Administrative  Medicine. 

By  action  of  the  Trustees  the  designation  "Institute"  was  changed  to  that  c 
"School"  of  Public  Health  as  of  July  1,  1945,  and  on  July  1,  1955,  the  designatioi 
"School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine"  became  effective. 


Programs  of  Study 


rhe  School  offers  programs  of  full-time  study  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
i'ublic  Health,  Doctor  of  Public  Health,  and  Master  of  Science  in  administrative 
fnedicine,  biostatistics,  hospital  administration,  nutrition,  and  parasitology. 
!  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  also  be  earned  in  administrative  medi- 
cine, biostatistics,  nutrition,  and  parasitology.  Work  toward  this  degree,  although 
pursued  under  the  guidance  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  School,  is  under  the  Joint 
I^ommittee  on  Graduate  Instruction,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  degree  through- 
)ut  the  University.  Accordingly,  all  Ph.D.  candidates  register  in  the  Graduate  Facul- 
ies  of  the  University:  candidates  in  biostatistics  under  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
natical  Statistics;  other  candidates,  under  designated  subcommittees.  The  general 
equirements  for  the  degree  are  given  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Graduate  Faculties.  Per- 
lons  who  are  considering  application  to  the  Ph.D.  program  should  consult  the 
Director  of  the  School. 

Courses  given  by  the  School  are  conducted  only  during  the  academic  year  from 
Jeptember  to  June;  there  are  no  evening  classes.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  Pro- 
;rams  in  Continuation  Education,  which  offer  non-degree  courses  throughout  the 
'ear  for  persons  working  professionally  in  public  health  and  administrative  medicine 
see  page  29  for  further  details) . 

The  School  gives  part  of  the  graduate  program  in  maternity  nursing,  which 
s  conducted  jointly  with  the  Department  of  Nursing.  It  also  cooperates  with  the 
Jchool  of  Architecture  in  a  joint  program  for  graduate  students  in  planning  and 
lesign  of  hospital  and  related  health  facilities. 

PREORIENTATION    PROGRAM 

The  Admissions  Committee  may  require  a  student  to  attend  one  or  more  pre- 
•rientation  sessions  in  order  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  his  background.  The  sessions. 
Held  September  6  through  14,  are  given  in  accounting,  biostatistics,  medical  back- 
pround,  and  microbiology.  Formal  notice  of  this  requirement  will  either  accompany 
he  student's  letter  of  acceptance  or  will  be  sent  to  him  during  the  summer  before 
egistration.  All  students  who  are  required  to  take  Public  Health  P6215 — Medical 
>ackground  must  attend  the  preorientation  sessions  on  this  subject,  as  they  are  an 
ntrinsic  part  of  the  course. 

ORIENTATION    PROGRAM 

All  new  students  participate  in  a  three-day  orientation  program  which  begins  after 
egistration  in  September.  They  are  introduced  to  the  New  York  community,  the 
vledical  Center,  and  the  School,  and  are  given  the  opportunity  to  meet  members  of 
he  faculty  informally.  The  orientation  program  also  includes  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
lature  of  the  community,  its  health  problems,  and  some  ways  of  dealing  with  them 
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in  order  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  major  areas  of  heaUh  work  with  which  h< 
will  be  concerned  throughout  the  academic  year. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

MASTER   OF   PUBLIC    HEALTH 

This  curriculum  provides  both  a  broad  orientation  to  all  the  responsibilitie! 
which  present-day  professional  personnel  in  public  health  must  meet  and  a  basic 
background  which  will  promote  continuing  development  and  ability  to  recogniz( 
and  meet  new  problems.  The  complete  program  requires  thirty-four  weeks  in  full 
time  attendance,  including  field  work.  Included  are  the  following  broad  areas  o 
instruction:  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  health  organization  and  administration 
mental  health,  nutrition,  physical  foundations  of  health,  and  social  foundations  o 
health. 

Three  levels  of  courses,  grouped  within  each  level  by  subject  area,  comprise  th 
Master  of  Public  Health  degree  curriculum.  All  students  must  complete  satisfac 
torily  a  minimum  total  of  36  points  from  all  categories  to  qualify  for  the  Master  o 
Public  Health  degree.  However,  40  points  are  required  of  most  students. 

I.  Required  core  courses — In  general,  all  students  take  these  courses  regardless  c 
previous  training,  professional  interests,  or  probable  future  activity.  By  demor 
strating  adequate  basic  preparation  in  a  particular  required  subject,  a  student  ma 
be  permitted  to  substitute  alternative  work  in  the  same  or  another  area  if  the  sul 
stitution  is  approved  by  his  adviser  and  by  the  teacher  of  the  course  for  which  sul 
stitution  is  being  made.  Required  core  courses  comprise  22-26  points,  dependiij 
upon  the  student's  background  and  training. 

I 

II.  Elective  core  courses — All  students  must  take  at  least  8  points  of  electi\j, 

core  classes  selected  from  at  least  three  of  the  subject  areas. 

III.  Elective  courses — Students  elect  sufficient  additional  courses  in  one  or  mop 
subject  areas  to  satisfy  degree  requirements. 

A  student  must  obtain  the  approval  of  his  faculty  adviser  for  all  courses  selectt 
from  levels  II  and  III.  Thus,  these  courses  will  reflect  both  the  student's  trainii 
needs  as  viewed  by  the  School  and  the  student's  interests  as  he  himself  defines  thei 

The  courses  contained  in  the  Master  of  Public  Health  core  curriculum  are  oi 
lined  below: 


SUBJECT  AREA 

I.  REQUIRED  CORE  COURSES 

POIN 

Biostatistics 

Biostatistics  P6201 — Introduction  to  vital 

statistics 

2 

Biostatistics  P6202 — Introduction  to  the  analysis 

of  experimental  data 

2 

ll 
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SUBJECT  AREA 

I.  REQUIRED  CORE  COURSES 

POINTS 

Epidemiology 

Epidemiology  P6202 — Principles  of  epidemiology 
Tropical  Medicine  P620I — Introduction  to 

2 

parasitic  diseases 

1 

Health  Organization 

Administrative  Medicine  P6202 — Principles  of 

and  Administration 

administration 

Administrative  Medicine  P6203 — Principles  of 
medical  care  administration 

Public  Health  Practice  P6202— Principles  of 

2 
1 

public  health  practice 

4 

Nutrition 

Nutrition  P6201 — Principles  of  nutrition 

1 

Physical  Foundations 

Public  Health  P6207 — Physical  environment 

of  Health 

and  community  health 

2 

Social  Foundations 

Administrative  Medicine  P6201 — Group  processes 

0. 

of  Health 

Mental  Health  P6201 — Personality  development 
Public  Health  P6206 — Social  foundations  of 

1 

community  health 

3 

Public  Health  Education  P6201 — Principles 

of  education 

1 

For  selected  students 

Epidemiology  P6201 — Introduction  to 
communicable  disease  epidemiology 

1 

Public  Health  P6215 — Medical  background 

3 

SUBJECT  AREA 

II.  ELECTIVE  CORE  COURSES                                                      1 

'OINTS 

Biostatistics 

Biostatistics  P8206 — Life-table  methods  in 

chronic  disease 

1 

Biostatistics  P8213 — Topics  in  design  of  medical 

experiments 

2 

Epidemiology 

Epidemiology  P6203 — Epidemiologic  methods 
Epidemiology  P6205 — Laboratory  methods  of 

2 

epidemiology 

2 
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SUBJECT  AREA  II.  ELECTIVE  CORE  COURSES 


POINTS 


Health  Organization 
and  Administration 


Administrative  Medicine  P6204 — Current  topics 
in  medical  care 

Administrative  Medicine  P6205 — Medical  care 
field  trips 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  P6201 — Maternal 
and  child  health 

Public  Health  P6214 — Public  health  projects 

Public  Health  Nursing  P6201 — Public 
health  nursing 

Public  Health  Practice  P6206 — International 
health  administration 


Nutrition 


Nutrition  P8201 — National  and  international 
programs 


Physical  Foundations 
of  Health 


Social  Foundations 
of  Health 


Environmental  Health  P6201 — Environmental 
health  practice 

Occupational  Medicine  P6202 — Occupational 
medicine 

Mental  Health  P6203 — Mental  disease 

Public  Health  P62 1 3 — Survey  research  methods 

Public  Health  Education  P6202 — Current 
problems  in  health  education 


Integration  of  curriculum  content  in  the  solution  of  public  health  problems  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  basic  course  in  public  health  practice  which  brings  togethei 
materials  taught  in  other  courses.  The  entire  program  reflects  an  awareness  of  cur- 
rent issues,  since  students  from  many  disciplines  work  with  a  resident  faculty  activt 
in  research  and  community  service  and  with  a  part-time  faculty  of  practicing  healtli 
officers  and  other  experts  engaged  in  meeting  day-to-day  problems.  Field  training 
in  addition  to  that  required  of  all  candidates  within  the  academic  year,  may  bt 
required  of  students  whose  previous  experience  is  inadequate.  If  the  field  traininjl 
follows  the  academic  year,  the  degree  will  not  be  awarded  until  after  the  field  train! 
ing  is  completed. 

Although  specialization  in  a  specific  area  of  public  health  is  not  possible  durin 
the  year  of  study  in  the  Master  of  Public  Health  program,  students  with  specia 
interests  may  take  electives  in  particular  content  areas  such  as  maternal  and  chili 
health,  public  health  nursing,  dental  public  health,  epidemiology,  and  occupations 
or  radiological  health. 
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More  than  one  year  of  registration  is  required  of  students  who  combine  the  Master 
of  Public  Health  program  with  programs  of  training  in  nutrition,  community  psy- 
chiatry, biostatistics,  parasitology,  or  administrative  medicine.  For  details  of  these 
specialized  programs,  see  the  following  pages  of  this  bulletin. 

For  a  selected  number  of  physicians  a  cooperative  residency,  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  and  the  School,  is  available.  The  student 
enrolls  in  the  School  in  September  for  one  term  of  academic  work.  He  begins  a  year 
of  approved  residency  training  in  February.  During  this  year  the  faculty  and  Health 
Department  personnel — both  state  and  local — are  responsible  for  the  supervised 
residency.  At  the  end  of  the  year  of  residency  the  student  returns  for  the  second 
term  of  the  academic  program.  In  some  instances  it  is  possible  for  the  year  of 
residency  to  follow  a  complete  academic  year.  Potential  candidates  should  v/rite 
either  to  the  School  or  to  the  Office  of  Professional  Training.  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New  York. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Master  of  Public  Health  program  must  have  pro- 
fessional status  in  a  field  basic  to  public  health.  Ordinarily  this  means  that  the 
candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  medical,  dental,  veterinary,  or  engi- 
neering school.  However,  applicants  who  hold  an  acceptable  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  or  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  who  have  had  a  number  of  years  of  experience  in 
public  health  work,  such  as  biostatisticians,  engineers,  entomologists,  graduate 
nurses,  health  educators,  nutritionists,  public  administrators,  sanitarians,  social  sci- 
entists, and  social  workers,  will  be  considered  on  their  merits  and  on  their  promise 
of  leadership  in  the  field  of  public  health. 

Usually  a  minimum  of  three  years  of  relevant  experience  subsequent  to  the 
bachelor's  degree  is  required.  One  year  of  graduate  work  in  a  related  field  may  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  the  three  years'  experience.  Evidence  of  personal  capability  and 
fitness  for  public  health  work  is  essential. 

Details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  46. 

DOCTOR   OF   PUBLIC    HEALTH 

The  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health  offers  students  of 
demonstrated  ability  and  scholarship  an  opportunity  to  attain  an  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  field  as  a  whole  and  to  develop  a  greater  proficiency  in  some  particular 
aspect  of  public  health  than  is  practicable  in  the  Master  of  Public  Health  program. 
Persons  completing  this  professional  degree  program  are  better  prepared  for  teach- 
ing, research,  or  advanced  administrative  positions. 

The  program  requires  two  or  more  years  to  complete,  including  the  requirements 
for  the  master's  degree.  The  student  must  elect  one  major,  but  not  exclusive,  field  of 
specialization.  Through  intensive  work  in  this  phase  of  public  health,  he  will  famil- 
iarize himself  with  investigative  methods  and  will  demonstrate  his  proficiency  by 
completing  an  acceptable  thesis.  Equally  important,  through  the  advanced  courses 
offered  and  through  conferences  and  guided  library  work,  he  must  acquire  an  un- 
usually complete  grasp  of  principles  essential  in  public  health  work. 

Programs  of  study  are  individually  arranged  to  meet  the  interests  and  potentialities 
of  the  particular  student. 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  program  must  meet  the  follow  ing  requirements: 
he  must  possess  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine;  he  must  provide  evidence  of  at 
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least  one  year's  internship  in  a  hospital  approved  by  Columbia  University;  he  must 
hold  the  degree  of  Master  of  Public  Health  or  its  equivalent;  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
he  must  have  had  satisfactory  experience  in  full-time  public  health  work,  exclusive 
of  the  time  spent  in  obtaining  the  master's  degree. 

The  mere  possession  of  the  qualifications  listed  above  will  not  necessarily  insure 
acceptance.  Each  candidate's  application  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  under 
whom  major  studies  are  to  be  pursued.  Potentialities  and  record  of  past  accomplish- 
ment in  relation  to  the  objectives  of  the  degree  program  are  given  due  consideration. 

Details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  46. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

MASTER   OF   SCIENCE    IN    HOSPITAL   ADMINISTRATION 

The  operation  of  modern  hospitals  requires  individuals  with  a  broad  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  administration,  health  goals  and  methods  of  achieving  them, 
business  procedures,  and  medical  care  organization.  Opportunity  for  major  study 
in  this  area  is  afforded  by  the  Master  of  Science  degree  program.  The  student  is 
given  a  foundation  in  the  concepts  and  skills  necessary  to  the  administrator  and 
also  pursues  specialized  studies  applicable  to  hospital  management,  including  related 
areas  of  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  nutrition,  and  public  health. 

The  curriculum  in  hospital  administration  draws  upon  other  University  facilities 
and  affiliated  hospitals  and  is  so  organized  as  to  provide  a  central  group  of  subjects 
pertaining  directly  to  hospital  organization  and  administration,  with  supplementary 
instruction  in  the  several  ancillary  fields  mentioned  above.  The  course  of  study  is  of 
approximately  twenty-one  months'  duration,  including  one  academic  year  of  at 
least  thirty-three  weeks  in  full-time  residence,  one  week  in  the  field,  and  not 
less  than  one  calendar  year  of  supervised  administrative  residency,  which  may  be 
spent  in  one  hospital  exclusively  or  divided  among  a  hospital  and  other  types  of 
medical  care  facilities.  In  order  to  integrate  fully  the  studies  at  the  University  with 
the  field  experience,  three  quarters  of  course  work  (September  through  March) 
are  followed  by  a  twelve-month  residency  period.  This,  in  turn,  is  followed  b> 
the  final  quarter  of  academic  study  (April  and  May).  The  School  guides  the  stu- 
dent in  the  selection  of  an  acceptable  residency.  Variations  in  the  time  sequence  ar£; 
made  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  School,  who  may  require  more 
than  twelve  months  of  residency  experience  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  faculty,  sue? 
additional  work  is  necessary  to  satisfactory  achievement  before  the  degree  i; 
awarded. 

Applicants  from  medical,  nonmedical,  and  nursing  fields  will  be  considered.  A: 
a  minimum  requirement,  the  applicant  must  possess  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  uni 
versify  or  college  approved  by  Columbia  University  and  must  present  evidence  o 
having  had  satisfactory  preparation,  with  an  academic  average  of  B  or  better 
Evidence  of  personal  capability  and  fitness  for  work  in  the  profession  is  also  con 
sidered  in  each  case  and  will  be  regarded  as  an  essential  to  admission.  Some  previous 
relevant  working  experience  is  desirable  but  not  required.  Applicants  who  liv 
within  reasonable  distance  of  New  York  City  may  be  requested  to  visit  the  Schoo 
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for  a  personal  interview.  No  more  than  fifteen  candidates  will  be  admitted  to  the 
program. 

Details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  46. 

MASTER   OF  SCIENCE    IN   ADMINISTRATIVE   MEDICINE 

Programs  are  individually  arranged,  permitting  the  student  to  develop  a  broad 
background  in  medical  administration.  Various  disciplines  within  the  fields  of  pub- 
lic health,  medical  care,  and  hospital  administration  are  utilized,  and  the  student  is 
guided  in  specialized  studies  which  he  may  select  according  to  his  special  interest, 
academic  background,  and  professional  experience.  The  program  extends  through 
twenty-one  months  with  an  arrangement  of  the  time  in  academic  residence  and 
administrative  residency  similar  to  that  in  hospital  administration.  The  adminis- 
trative residency  is  chosen  for  its  suitability  for  advanced  study  in  the  application 
of  administrative  techniques  to  medical  care  administration. 

Applicants  for  this  program  must  possess  qualifications  listed  above  for  the 
hospital  administration  program,  including  evidence  of  personal  capibility  and  fit- 
ness for  this  field  of  work.  The  admission  procedure  is  described  on  page  46. 

i 

DOCTOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY 

A  program  of  study  and  research  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  administrative 
medicine  may  be  pursued  under  a  specially  designated  subcommittee  of  the  Univer- 
sity's Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction.  Essential  training  is  provided  for 
persons  entering  upon  research  careers  in  administrative  medicine  and  for  persons 
whose  subsequent  careers  in  teaching  or  administration  would  be  benefited  by  re- 
search training. 

'  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  program  may  be  considered  from  among  those 
who  already  have  adequate  preparation  in  administrative  medicine  or  public  health 
but  require  a  background  in  one  or  more  other  academic  fields  related  to  their  re- 
search interests,  for  example,  economics,  sociology,  or  social  psychology,  and  among 
'those  with  graduate  majors  in  the  social  sciences  who  are  interested  in  a  research 
career  dealing  with  community  health  problems.  A  limited  number  of  assistantships 
are  available  for  candidates  in  this  program. 
'     Further  information  may  be  secured  from  the  Director  of  the  School. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  COMMUNITY  PSYCHIATRY 

The  Department  of  Psychiatry  and  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Adminis- 
trative Medicine  together  offer  training  programs  in  community  psychiatry  (in- 
cluding public  health,  social,  and  administrative  psychiatry)  for  psychiatrists. 
These  joint  activities  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Divisions  of  Community  Psy- 
chiatry in  the  department  and  at  the  School,  both  of  which  are  headed  by  the 
same  faculty  member.  Several  closely  interrelated  training  programs  are  offered 
and  are  described  below.  Most  of  the  courses  of  instruction  are  open  only  to 
psychiatrists,  either  as  degree  candidates  or  as  special  students. 
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COMBINED   PSYCHIATRY    RESIDENCY   AND   TRAINING 
IN    COMMUNITY   PSYCHIATRY 

This  four-year  combined  traineeship  permits  concurrent  and  integrated  psychiatric 
and  community  psychiatry  training.  It  leads  to  either  the  Master  of  Pubhc  HeaUh 
or  the  Master  of  Science  degree,  depending  on  the  choice  of  curriculum,  and  satis- 
fies the  psychiatric  residency  requirements  necessary  to  become  eligible  for  examina- 
tion by  the  American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology.  The  first  year  is  devoted 
mainly  to  the  residency  and  the  fourth  year  is  spent  largely  in  supervised  field 
p'acements  in  community  psychiatry.  However,  some  degree  of  integration  between 
psychiatric  and  public  health  and  community  psychiatry  training  continues  through- 
out the  entire  period.  In  certain  instances,  trainees  may  enter  this  program  with 
advanced  standing  from  previous  training  either  in  psychiatry  or  in  public  health. 
A  trainee  may  become  eligible  for  Board  examinations  in  the  subspecialty  of  child 
psychiatry  by  taking  a  fifth  year  of  training  with  emphasis  in  this  subspecialty. 

POST-RESIDENCY   TRAINEESHIP   IN    COMMUNITY   PSYCHIATRY 

This  two-year  program  is  open  to  candidates  who  have  completed  three  years  of 
residency  in  psychiatry.  The  training  sequence  includes  fulfillment  of  requirements 
for  either  the  Master  of  Public  Health  or  the  Master  of  Science  degree  concurrently 
with  course  work,  and  supervised  field  placements  in  community  psychiatry  ar- 
ranged according  to  individual  needs  and  career  objectives.  All  the  resources  of 
both  the  School  and  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  are  available  in  constructing  the 
total  curriculum. 


MID-CAREER   PROGRAMS    IN   ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND   COMMUNITY   PSYCHIATRY 

This  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  usually  consists  of  eight 
and  one-half  months  of  academic  work,  and  a  twelve-month  field  project  approved 
by  the  faculty  and  presented  as  a  thesis.  The  eight  and  one-half  months  of  academic 
work  may  be  taken  consecutively,  previous  to  the  project  year,  or  the  project  year 
may  be  undertaken  between  two  terms  of  academic  work.  Candidates  in  this  pro- 
gram may  emphasize  training  in  administrative  psychiatry  as  well  as  in  other  aspects 
of  community  psychiatry.  The  Mid-Career  Program  provides  the  academic  training 
required  by  the  American  Psychiatric  Association  for  certification  as  a  mental  hospi- 
tal administrator. 

Students  may  fulfill  the  field  project  requirements  either  while  regularly  employed 
elsewhere  or  while  full-time  within  the  Columbia  University  complex.  If  students 
are  at  the  University  full-time,  the  amount  of  time  expended  beyond  the  eight  and 
one-half  months  of  academic  work  is  individually  determined. 

SPECIAL   STUDENTS 

The  courses  in  community  psychiatry  are  also  attended  in  certain  instances  b) 
psychiatric  residents  and  by  post-residency  fellows  in  community  psychiatry  (on  i 
part-  or  full-time  basis).  These  one-year  fellowships  do  not  lead  to  a  degree  but  dc 
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include  field  placements  and  other  individualized  training. 

The  courses  for  all  of  these  programs  are  listed  under  "Community  Psychiatry," 
on  page  32.  In  addition,  trainees  may  take  selected  basic  courses  in  public  health 
and  administrative  medicine,  including  hospital  administration. 

The  details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  46. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  BIOSTATISTICS 

MASTER   OF   SCIENCE    IN    BIOSTATISTICS 

The  curriculum  includes  relevant  courses  in  mathematics  and  mathematical 
statistics,  given  at  the  Columbia  University  Morningside  Campus  at  1 16th  Street,  and 
courses  in  biostatistics  and  collateral  subjects  in  public  health,  given  at  the  School. 
Residence  requirements  vary  with  the  background,  training,  and  experience  of  the 
candidate,  but  cannot  be  less  than  one  academic  year.  The  usual  period  required 
is  eighteen  months. 

Admission  is  based  on  the  qualifications  listed  under  the  Master  of  Science  in 
hospital  administration.  In  addition,  applicants  must  have  completed  adequate 
courses  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences.  See  page  46  for  details  of  the 
admission  procedure. 

DOCTOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY 

Advanced  students  in  biostatistics  may  pursue  work  toward  a  Ph.D.  degree  in 
biostatistics  under  the  Department  of  Mathematical  Statistics  of  the  Graduate 
Faculties  in  collaboration  with  the  Division  of  Biostatistics  of  this  School. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  NUTRITION  SCIENCES 

The  Institute  of  Nutrition  Sciences  has  been  created  in  the  School  in  order  to 
utilize  the  unusually  broad  facilities  available  in  the  University,  and  to  cooperate 
with  off-campus  organizations  and  agencies  in  the  area — especially  those  affiliated 
with  the  United  Nations — that  have  an  interest  in  nutritional  problems,  education, 
and  research. 

The  increase  in  our  knowledge  of  nutrition  and  related  fields  has  led  to  a 
growing  recognition  of  the  importance  of  nutrition  in  public  health.  Nutritional 
problems  vary  in  their  nature  and  importance  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
but  they  occur  everywhere.  The  Institute's  program  is  designed  to  meet  the  world- 
wide need  for  people  with  a  knowledge  of  the  cause,  nature,  and  means  available 
for  prevention  of  malnutrition.  This  requires  an  understanding  of  the  world's 
food  supply,  modern  food  technology,  human  nutritional  requirements,  nutritional 
biochemistry,  the  nature  of  deficiency  diseases,  preventive  medicine,  and  the  prob- 
lems of  changing  food  habits.  The  program  of  the  Institute  has  accordingly  been 
organized  to  afford  opportunities  for  fundamental  research  as  well  as  the  training  of 
personnel  to  assume  major  responsibilities  in  public  health  nutrition  and  nutrition 
education. 
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Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Nutrition 
Sciences  at  this  School.  Application  procedures  are  the  same  as  for  all  other  candi- 
dates (see  page  46). 

MASTER   OF   SCIENCE    IN    NUTRITION 

The  curriculum  draws  upon  the  broad  facilities  available  in  the  New  York  area, 
including  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  provides  a  basic  group  of  subjects  in  nutrition 
and  related  public  health  fields.  The  program  of  study  is  of  twelve  months'  duration, 
including  three  months  of  field  work  in  human  nutrition  to  be  arranged  with  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Nutrition  Sciences.  For  details  of  course  requirements 
see  the  Institute  bulletin.  Work  toward  the  degree  should  be  started  in  September. 

Requirements  for  admission  include  the  same  formal  qualifications  required  for 
the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  hospital  administration  and  satisfactory  preparation 
for  this  field.  In  addition,  students  must  have  completed  a  college  course  in  quantita- 
tive and  organic  chemistry.  See  page  46  for  details  of  the  admission  procedure. 

MASTER   OF   PUBLIC    HEALTH   AND   MASTER   OF   SCIENCE   FOR   PHYSICIANS 

A  special  twenty-one  month  course  for  physicians  covers  the  full  requirements  for 
the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  nutrition  during  the  first  twelve  months,  followed 
by  the  program  for  the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  succeeding  year.  If  the  order  of  these  two  programs  is  reversed,  the 
time  span  is  twenty-four  months,  because  of  the  intervening  summer  period. 

DOCTOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY 

Students  must  fulfill  the  residence  and  course  requirements  established  by  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  of  the  University's  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruc- 
tion and  must  complete  the  collateral  courses  required  by  the  School.  See  the  bulletin 
of  the  Graduate  Faculties  for  further  information. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  TROPICAL  MEDICINE 

As  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Columbia  University,  the  School  has  been 
able  to  focus  on  this  subject  an  unusually  large  teaching  staff;  and  because  many 
persons  with  diseases  peculiar  to  the  tropics  come  to  the  Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical  Center  for  diagnosis  and  treatment,  clinical  material  is  available  through 
this  and  other  hospital  resources. 

The  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health  is  located  in  the  same  building  as  the  School,  and  a  close  relationship  with 
it  provides  both  laboratory  material  and  clinical  cases.  The  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  makes  available  the  assistance  of  some  of  its  staff  members,  its  un- 
usually valuable  insect  collection,  its  models,  laboratories,  and  library  resources.  The 
large  tropic-born  population  of  New  York  and  the  world-wide  maritime  commerce 
of  this  city  offer  a  rich  field  for  study  and  teaching.  Opportunities  for  clinical  work 
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n  tropical  medicine,  as  well  as  for  research,  can  also  be  arranged  at  the  University  of 
jpuerto  Rico  School  of  Medicine — School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

MASTER   OF   SCIENCE    IN    PARASITOLOGY 

!  Candidates  for  major  study  in  parasitology  must  complete  a  number  of  col- 
lateral courses  in  the  School  in  addition  to  the  basic  courses  in  the  subject.  The 
;urriculum  may  be  spread  over  twelve  months  to  permit  students  to  take  required 
courses  in  bacteriology,  immunology,  mycology,  and  clinical  pathology  in  the 
Medical  School.  As  part  of  the  program,  students  take  courses  during  the  summer 
It  the  University  of  Michigan  Biological  Station  at  Douglas  Lake,  Michigan. 

Candidates  who  are  physicians  examine  patients  with  parasitic  diseases  on  ward 
rounds.  They  also  spend  a  week  at  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  Hospital 
at  Carville,  Louisiana,  studying  leprosy,  and  a  summer  at  the  Institute  for  Nutrition 
of  Central  America  and  Panama  in  Guatemala,  participating  in  nutrition  studies. 
A  second  year  in  a  medical  center  in  the  tropics  may  also  be  arranged.  The  admis- 
sion procedure  is  described  on  page  46. 

DOCTOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY 

Programs  of  study  in  parasitology  leading  to  this  degree  can  be  arranged  under 
the  same  conditions  as  in  nutrition. 


:►  PROGRAMS  IN  CONTINUATION  EDUCATION 

The  instructional  activities  of  the  School  extend  beyond  the  campus  to  provide 
continuing  educational  opportunities  for  practitioners  in  the  fields  of  public  health 
and  administrative  medicine. 

The  program  of  Continuation  Education  in  public  health  serves  personnel  of  most 
disciplines  in  the  official  and  voluntary  health  agencies.  By  means  of  short-term, 
intensive  courses  relating  to  various  aspects  of  public  health,  subjects  of  current 
interest  are  brought  to  workers  in  this  field.  Courses  are  often  conducted  in  coopera- 
tion with  state  and  local  health  departments  and  with  major  voluntary  health 
agencies. 

The  administrative  medicine  program  is  available  to  administrators  throughout 
the  United  States  and,  under  special  cimcumstances,  from  other  countries.  Two 
programs  are  offered,  one  for  hospital  personnel  seeking  basic  knowledge  of  hospital 
organization  and  administration,  and  the  other  for  advanced  study  of  hospital 
problems. 

Academic  credit  is  not  given  for  studies  under  these  programs.  Further  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  Continuation  Education  at  the  School. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  or  modify  the  courses  of  instruction 
or  to  change  the  instructors  at  any  time. 


►  GRADES 

It  is  the  general  policy  of  the  School  to  evaluate  the  student's  over-all  academic 
performance  in  recommending  that  he  be  awarded  a  degree.  Accordingly,  indi- 
vidual course  grades  are  not  reported  to  the  student  until  he  has  completed  all  the 
work  for  his  degree.  He  is  of  course  notified  if  his  over-all  performance  or  his 
performance  in  individual  courses  is  deemed  unsatisfactory  at  any  time. 


►  INTERDIVISIONAL  COURSES 

Public  Health  P6206.      Social  foundations  of  community  health 

Four  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

An  analysis  of  the  social  and  cultural  bases  of  community  health  action  as  they  are  affected  by  the 
problems  of  group  life.  The  history  and  geography  of  disease,  population  change,  and  the  evolution 
and  philosophy  of  public  health  are  considered,  leading  to  a  detailed  presentation  of  the  sociological, 
political,  and  economic  aspects  of  society  in  relation  to  health. 

Public  Health  P6207.      Physical  environment  and  community  health 

Four  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  quarter. 

An  introductory  course  embracing  material  formerly  presented  m  separate  courses  on  the  principles 
of  environmental  sanitation,  occupational  medicine,  and  public  health  aspects  of  radiation. 
Those  major  components  of  man's  physical  environment  which  may  have  important  bearing  on  health, 
including   water,   sewage,   food,   milk,   refuse,   insects   and   rodeats,   housing,   accidents,  air  pollution, 
radiation,  and  industrial  hygiene. 

Public  Health  P6213.      Survey  research  methods 

Three  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Principles  and  procedures  of  survey  research  methods  as  applied  to  problems  of  public  health  and 
administrative  medicine.  Sampling  in  large  populations,  interviewing  and  other  data-collection  tech- 
niques, questionnaire  construction,  coding,  machine  tabulation,  data  analysis,  and  communication  of 
results. 

Public  Health  P621 4.      Public  health  projects 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  each  quarter.  Second  and  third  quarters. 

Under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  adviser,  groups  of  students  from  various  professional  fields  and 
backgrounds  study  a  community  health  problem  of  current  interest.  Each  group  works  on  a  different 
problem  and  develops  a  program  for  its  solution. 

Public  Health  P6215.      Medical  background,  I,  II 

Three  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Lectures,  discussions,  and  visual  aids.  Designed  to  give  the  student  with  nonmedical  background  an  in- 
troduction to  the  fundamentals  of  human  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology,  and  insight  into  the 
physician's  problems  in  managing  disease.  Medical  terminology  of  practical  usefulness.  Review  of 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  illustrated  by  specific  human  disorders.  Some  of  the  material  of 
this  course  is  covered  in  pre-orientation  sessions. 
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Public  Health  P8208.      Seminar  in  public  health  evaluation 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Review  of  the  basic  principles  and  methods  of  evaluation  in  public  health.  Critical  analysis  of  existing 
evaluation  studies.  Development  of  special  projects  in  the  evaluation  of  public  health  programs. 


GRADUATE  RESEARCH  INSTRUCTION 


Public  Health  P9800x  or  y.      Doctoral  research  instruction 

5  or  1 0  pts.  ( 5  points  a  semester. ) 

Each  Dr.P.H.  candidate  must  register  continuously  for  this  course  until  he  has  completed  10  points. 
Registration  must  begin  with  the  term  following  completion  of  the  course  requirements  for  the  degree. 


BIOSTATISTICS 


Biostatistics  P6201.      Introduction  to  vital  statistics 

Two  half-days  a  week.  2  pts.  First  quarter. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Mass  data  of  the  health  fields;  the  content  of  vital  statistics;  methods 
of  collecting,  tabulating,  and  graphing  data;  elementary  methods  of  analyzing  some  of  the  simpler 
types  of  data  in  terms  of  averages,  percentages,  and  rates.  The  laboratory  work,  which  comprises  about 
two  thirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of  the  methods  presented  in  the  lectures. 

Biostatistics  P6202.      Introduction  to  the  analysis  of  experimental  data 

Two  half-days  a  week.  2  pts.  Second  quarter. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Summarizing  experimental  data  by  means  of  percentages,  averages,  and 
measures  of  variations;  methods  of  evaluating  chance  variation  as  applied  to  percentages  and  to  aver- 
ages; evaluating  evidence  given  by  groups  of  experiments;  introduction  to  the  general  concept  of  correla- 
tion. The  laboratory  work,  which  comprises  about  two  thirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted  to  the  practical 
application  of  the  methods  presented  in  the  lectures. 

Biostatistics  P8203.     Statistical  analysis 

Two  or  three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  a  week.  5  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P6201  or  the  equivalent. 

An  introductory  course  for  those  with  special  interest  in  'biostatistics.  An  expansion  of  the  material 
in  Biostatistics  P6202,  with  more  emphasis  on  basic  concepts  and  their  application  such  as  elementary 
probability,  principles  of  drawing  conclusions  from  experiments.  Further  applications  of  the  binomial, 
normal  and  chi-square;  Poisson  distribution,  small  sample  tests  such  as  t-test,  F-test,  tests  on  con- 
tingency tables.  About  half  of  the  course  consists  of  supervised  laboratory  work  devoted  to  practical 
application  of  the  methods  studied. 

Biostatistics  P8204.      Advanced  statistical  analysis 

Three  half-days  a  week.  8  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P8203  or  the  equivalent. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  An  expansion  of  material  covered  in  Biostatistics  P8203.  The  first  part  is 
devoted  primarily  to  applications  of  regression  and  least  squares,  the  second  part  to  the  analysis  of 
variance  and  co-variance  and  the  design  of  medical  experiments. 

Biostatistics  P8205.     Statistical  methods  in  biological  assay 
Once  or  twice  a  week  plus  laboraory.  3  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite :  Biostatistics  P8204  or  the  equivalent. 

Estimation  of  relative  potency  for  indirect  assays  with  quantitative  response  (parallel  line  and  slope 

ratio)  and  with  quantal  response  (probits  and  logits);  direct  assays;  Fieller's  theorem. 

Biostatistics  P8206.      Life-table  methods  in  chronic  disease 

One  half-day  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P6201  and  P6202. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  conventional  life-table  and  modified  life-table  methods,  in  relation 

to  the  analysis  of  data  accumulated  over  long  periods  of  observation  of  individuals  with  chronic  diseases. 
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Biostatistics  P8207.      Advanced  topics  in  statistics,  I 

Once  or  twice  a  week  plus  laboratory.  5  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P8204  or  the  equivalent. 

Topics  vary  from  year  to  year.  Topics  included  are  nonorthogonal  designs  in  the  analysis  of  variance, 
combining  experimental  results,  analysis  of  covariance,  multivariate  analysis,  sequential  analysis,  trans- 
formations, and  special  topics  in  discrete  distributions.  Statistical  problems  connected  with  ongoing 
medical  research  form  a  part  of  the  course. 

Biostatistics  P8208.      Advanced  topics  in  statistics,  II 

Twice  a  week  plus  laboratory.  3  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P8207 . 

A  continuation  of  Biostatistics  P8207. 

Biostatistics  P8209.      Sample  surveys 

One  half-day  a  week.  3  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P8204  or  the  equivalent. 

Theory   and   practice   of   sampling   populations.   Various   methods   of  sampling   discussed  are   simple 

random,  stratified  random,  cluster,  multistage,  systematic. 

Biostatistics  P8211.      Nonparametric  methods 

Once  or  twice  a  week,  plus  laboratory.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P8204  or  the  equivalent. 

Nonparametric  (distribution  free)  methods  for  analyzing  data  classified  by  nominal  or  ordinal  scales. 
Chi-square  tests  (and  exact  tests)  for  independent  and  correlated  samples,  ranking  tests  for  inde- 
pendent and  correlated  samples,  tests  based  on  cumulative  distribution,  runs,  rank  correlation. 

Biostatistics  P8212.      Special  statistical  methods  in  public  health 

One  half-day  a  week.  3  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P8204  or  the  equivalent. 

Theoretical  epidemics;  special  actuarial  methods;  Poisson  and  contagious  distributions;  other  special 

discrete  distributions;  special  applications  of  chi  square;  nonparametric  applications;  population  models. 

Biostatistics  P8213.      Topics  in  design  of  medical  experiments 

One  half-day  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P6202  or  the  equivalent. 

Expansion  of  material  covered  in  Biostatistics  P6202.  Further  applications  of  binomial  and  chi  square; 
Poisson  distribution;  small  sample  significance  tests,  such  as  t  and  F;  regression,  correlation,  and  least 
squares;  introduction  to  analysis  of  variance. 

Biostatistics  P9210.      Special  work  in  statistics 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Properly  qualified  students  may  undertake  special  investigations  or  special  problems  connected  with 
statistical  theory  or  practice. 


►   COMMUNITY   PSYCHIATRY 

Community  Psychiatry  P6206.      Field  trips 

Two  and  one-half  hours  of  seminar  and  one  field  trip  a  week.  6  pts.  First, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

Field  trips  to  a  wide  variety  of  community  and  mstitutional  agencies  and  services — rural  and  urban — 
medical  and  nonmedical.  Field  trips  include  tours  of  the  facilities,  observation,  and  discussion,  with 
emphasis  on  patterns  of  community  planning,  psychiatric  collaboration,  and  administration. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6212.      Legal  aspects  of  psychiatry 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

A  survey  of  the  law  as  it  affects  the  practice  of  psychiatry  and  psychiatric  administration. 

Community  Psychiatry  P621 3A.      Psychiatric  hospital  administration:  seminars 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

A   systematic  study  of  psychiatrically  specialized  aspects  of  hospital  organization  and  management 
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specific  to  tlie  mental  hospital,  with  attention  to  multiple  patterns  of  administrative  organization  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6213B.      Psychiatric  hospital  administration:  field  laboratory 

One  day  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Through  spending  a  full  day  a  week  at  a  public  mental  hospital  (which  is  currently  changing  its  pro- 
gram and  plant  in  order  to  achieve  closer  coordination  with  the  community)  or  in  a  community 
psychiatry  setting,  the  psychiatrists  observe  and  take  part  in  solving  some  of  the  concomitant  prob- 
lems that  arise,  and  discuss  the  issues  involved  with  the  director  and  his  associates. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6216.      Special  areas  and  developments  in  community  psychi- 
atry 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Guest  lecturers  who  are  especially  conversant  with  significant  developments  discuss  organizational, 
technical,  and  conceptual  aspects  of  community  psychiatry.  Several  sessions  are  given  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  psychiatric  facilities. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6217.      Interrelationships  of  psychiatry  with  allied  professions 
and  consultancy,  I,  II 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

The  educative  and  consultancy  roles  and  functions  of  the  psychiatrist  in  his  relations  with  members 
of  the  nonmedical  professions  in  prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  patients;  the  contributions 
of  these  professions  to  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  which  they  have  in  common  with  psychiatry  and 
their  expectations  of  the  psychiatrist. 

Community  Psychiatry  P621  8.      Mental  health  film  series 

One  hour  a  week.  0  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

A  series  of  mental  health  films  is  screened  and  discussed  in  order  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
such  films  for  communication  with  and  education  of  special  audiences,  and  to  illustrate  the  role  of 
the  psychiatrist  as  consultant  in  the  production  of  mental  health  films. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6219.      Tools  of  communication  for  psychiatrists 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Experts  in  communication  techniques  discuss  the  relevant  communication  skills  and  uses  of  various 
media. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6221 .      Seminar  by  visiting  psychiatrists,  I,  II 

Three  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Each  lecturer  discusses  his  own  experience  with  that  segment  of  administrative  psychiatry  and  com- 
munity mental  health  work  to  which  he  has  made  a  distinctive  contribution.  A  weekly  seminar  on 
each  guest  speaker's  session  adds  continuity  to  the  series. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6222.      Social  dynamics  of  ward  management 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  quarter. 

The  psychiatric  ward  as  a  therapeutic  milieu.  The  dynamically  oriented  administrator's  functions  in 
fostering   ward   conditions   and  social  interactions  conducive  to   the   therapeutic   objective. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6223A.      Reading  seminar  in  social  psychiatry 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  works  on  the  relation  between  sociocultural  factors  and  mental 
disorder  in  the  areas  of  prevalence,  lay  appraisal,  clinical  diagnosis,  etiology,  and  treatment. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6223B.      Contributions  in  social  psychiatry 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Each  guest  lecturer  discusses  his  investigations  in  social  psychiatry. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6224A.      Principles  of  administrative  psychiatry 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Seminars  on  the  application  of  principles  and  processes  of  administration  to  psychiatric  facilities. 
Community  Psychiatry  P6224B.      Case  studies  in  administrative  psychiatry 
One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

A  series  of  case  situations  presented  and  discussed  from  a  psychodynamic-administrative  point  of  view. 
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Community  Psychiatry  P6225.      Governmental  processes  and  the  community 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

An  introduction  to  political  theory  and  governmental  structure  as  a  background  for  understanding 
the  relationship  between  public  policy,  the  legislative  process,  and  executive  decision-making  and 
administration.  Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  case  materials  are  included  in  several  of  the 
sessions  which  are  conducted  jointly  by  a  political  scientist  and  a  psychiatrist. 

Community  Psychiatry  P821 1 .      Administrative  field  project 

Open  only  to  students  in  the  program  in  administrative  medicine. 

A  required  experience  arranged  according  to  the  needs  of  the  candidate. 

An    individually    arranged,    faculty-approved   project,    to   be   presented   as    a   thesis;    includes   faculty 

adviser's  visit  to  the  project  and  consultation. 

Community  Psychiatry  P821 2A.      Supervised  field  experience 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Field  training  for  community  and  social  psychiatrists  is  provided  by  placements  in  community  agen- 
cies which  offer  trainees  supervised  experience  in  community  planning,  consultation,  organization  and 
coordination  of  psychiatric  services,  and  patterns  of  psychiatric  care  in  general  hospitals,  public  mental 
hospitals,  and  specialized  psychiatric  hospitals. 

Community  Psychiatry  P821 2B.      Field  experience  seminars 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

A  monthly  seminar  is  held  for  discussion  of  the  field  experiences  of  the  trainees  in  various  settings, 
with  strong  emphasis  on  the  integration  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  community  psychia- 
try. 

Community  Psychiatry  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Studies  individually  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students. 

Epidemiology  P8221.      Epidemiology  of  mental  disorders 

For  description,  see  page  36. 


MENTAL   HEALTH 

Mental  Health  P6201 .      Personality:  its  development  and  functioning 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  The  problems  encountered  in  the  various  stages  of  psychological  growth  and 
personality  development,  as  related  to  programming  in  public  health  and  administrative  medicine. 
Interpersonal  relations  and  the  theory  and  techniques  of  interviewing. 

Mental  Health  P6203.      Mental  disorders:  their  etiology,  prevention,  distribution,  and 
control 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  Concepts  of  mental  health  and  illness,  problems  in  classification,  and  dis- 
tribution and  etiology  of  mental  disorders.  Presentation  of  community  programs  for  mental  illness  and 
health.  Guest  lecturers  present  selected  parts  of  this  course. 

Mental  Health  P6204.      Program  planning  in  mental  health 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  Program  planning  in  mental  health  as  a  basic  administrative  task.  Planning 
problems  in  relation  to  specific  mental  health  issues.  Demographic,  epidemiological,  statistical,  eco- 
nomic, professional,  and  nonprofessional  factors  pertinent  to  the  preparation  of  plans.  Logistical, 
fiscal,  and  organizational  implications  of  planning  as  conditioning  influences  upon  the  process. 

Mental  Health  P6206.      Studies  in  the  historical  sociology  of  mental  illness 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

A  seminar  on  selected  topics  which  include  psychopathology  in  the  social  process;  the  evaluation 
and  social  character  of  hospitals  and  other  arrangements  for  the  mentally  ill,  as  influenced  by 
different  social  contexts  and  cultural  situations;  concepts  of  mental  illness  in  their  relation  to  non- 
scientific  factors.  Discussion  is  based  upon  material  drawn  from  a  variety  of  historical  periods  from 
antiquity  to  the  present.  The  relevance  of  historical  sociology  to  the  understanding  of  present  prob- 
lems is  indicated. 
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►   ENVIRONMENTAL   HEALTH 

Environmental  Health  P6201.      Environmental  health  practice 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

For  students  with  a  special  interest  in  the  technical  control  of  man's  environment.  Lectures,  directed 
readings,  discussions,  and  exercises.  The  development  of  programs  for  the  solution  of  community 
environmental  health  problems. 

Environmental  Health  P6202.      Hygiene  of  housing 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Directed  readings,  field  trips,  discussions,  and  individual  and  group  exercises.  Principles  of  healthful 
housing:  standards,  housing  ordinances,  appraisal  methods,  environmental  health  considerations  in 
planning  for  health,  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  city  planning. 

Environmental  Health  P6203.      Environmental  health  in  underdeveloped  areas 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Lectures,  directed  readings,  discussions,  and  individual  and  group  exercises.  Problems  of  basic  sanita- 
tion in  underdeveloped  areas  with  limited  economic  means  and  in  extensive  rural  areas.  Individual 
attention  is  given  to  students  of  other  countries  who  may  be  concerned  with  specific  problems  in  the 
technical  and  administrative  control  of  the  environment  in  their  homelands. 

Environmental  Health  P8204.      Seminar  in  environmental  health 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

For  students  with  special  interest  in  environmental  sanitation. 

Environmental  Healfh  P9210.      Special  studies  in  environmental  health 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Qualified  students  may  undertake   special   investigations  of  particular  phases  of  environmental  sani- 


►   EPIDEMIOLOGY 

Epidemiology  P6201 .      Introduction  to  communicable  disease  epidemiology 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  quarter. 

For  selected  students  with  nonmedical  backgrounds. 

The  nature  and  properties  of  microbial  agents  which  are  of  particular  importance  to  epidemiology: 
immunity,  host  response  to  infection,  the  general  principles  governing  the  maintenance  and  trans- 
mission of  disease  agents;  the  application  of  such  knowledge  of  disease  control. 

Epidemiology  P6202.      Principles  of  epidemiology 

Six  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Second  quarter. 

Lectures,  seminars,  and  exercises  on  the  basic  principles,  contemporary  concepts,  historic  and  current 
uses  of  epidemiology,  including  agent,  host,  and  environmental  factors  related  to  disease  occurrence 
and  geographic  distribution;  natural  history  and  prevention  of  disease;  and  the  study  of  epidemics. 

Epidemiology  P6203.      Methods  and  application  of  epidemiology 

Six  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  P6202  or  the  equivalent  and  the  instructor's  permission. 
Exercises,   seminars,   and  reports.   Critical  appraisal  of  literature;   design  of  field  studies;   evaluation 
of  methods  for  prevention  and  control.  Guest  lecturers  and  seminars  review  studies  in  the  etiology 
and  surveillance  of  diseases  of  public  health  importance. 

Epidemiology  P6205.      Laboratory  methods  of  epidemiology 

Six  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  P6202. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory.  Detection,  identification,  and  cultural  and  immunological 
characteristics  of  certain  pathogenic  fungi,  bacteria,  rickettsiae,  and  viruses.  Emphasis  is  on  the  appli- 
cation of  this  knowledge  to  epidemiologic  studies  leading  to  prevention  and  control  of  communicable 
diseases  of  public  health  importance. 
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Epidemiology  P6206.      Epidemiology  in  the  solution  of  problems  in  hospital  adminis- 
tration 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

For  hospital  administration  students. 

Introduction  to  modern  concepts  and  basic  principles  of  epidemiology.  Emphasis  is  on  current  ex- 
periences in  the  use  of  epidemiologic  methods  to  solve  communicable  disease  problems  in  hospitals, 
to  detect  nonmanifest  disease,  and  to  study  the  quality  of  medical  care. 

Epidemiology  P6207.      Principles  and  methods  of  epidemiology 

One  half-day  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Primarily  for  nutrition  students. 

Lectures,  seminars,  and  exercises  on  the  basic  principles  and  methods  of  epidemiology,  particularly  as 
they  relate  to  nutritional  problems.  Emphasis  is  on  agent,  host,  and  environmental  factors  in  disease 
occurence  and  geographic  distribution;  natural  history  and  prevention  of  disease;  use  of  epidemiologic 
methods  in  solving  outbreaks  and  in  nutritional  research. 

Epidemiology  P821 1 .      Epidemiology  of  mental  disorders 

One  half-day  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  P6202  and  the  instructor's  permission. 

Seminars  on  the  principles  of  epidemiology  as  applied  to  mental  disorders,  including  discussions  of 
host  and  of  environmental  and  agent  factors  which  initiate  and  foster  the  development  of  mental 
disorders;  critical  evaluation  of  studies  of  epidemiologic  research  in  mental  hospitals  and  in  com- 
munities. This  course  is  given  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Psychiatry. 

Epidemiology  P8215.      Current  epidemic  problems 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  P6203  and  the  instructor's  permission. 

Selected  recent  epidemics,  from  the  point  of  view  of  methods  of  solution  as  well  as  technical  and 

administrative  problems  involved. 

Epidemiology  P8221.      Epidemiology  of  mental  disorders 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Part  of  the  curriculum  in  community  psychiatry;  for  students  in  administrative  and  community 
psychiatry. 

Lectures  and  seminars  on  the  application  of  modern  epidemiologic  methods  to  the  study  of  com- 
munity distribution  of  mental  disorders,  and  on  epidemiologic  research  in  mental  hospitals  and  in 
communities.  Critical  evaluation  of  statistical  reports  from  psychiatric  services  and  departments  of 
mental  hygiene. 

Epidemiology  P8222.      Human  genetics  and  epidemiology 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  P6203  and  the  instructor's  permission. 

Seminars  on  recent  studies  in  human  genetics  and  cytology,  with  emphasis  on  methods  which  can  be 
incorporated  into  epidemiologic  studies.  Illustrations  will  be  drawn  from  communicable  diseases 
(e.g.,  tuberculosis,  poliomyelitis,  rheumatic  fever)  and  a  variety  of  noncommunicable  diseases,  such 
as  cardiovascular  disease  (hypertension,  coronary  artery  disease),  cancer  (leukemia,  breast),  diabetes, 
and  mental  illness. 

Epidemiology  P8223.      Epidemiologic  methods  in  chronic  disease 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  P6203  and  the  instructor's  permission. 

Seminars  are  devoted  to  morbidity  and  mortality  data,  retrospective  and  prospective  studies,  and 
community  surveys  and  family  studies.  Topics  are  selected  from  heart  and  pulmonary  diseases, 
cancer,  arthritis,  neurological  disease,  mental  disorders,  congenital  malformations,  and  other  topics 
of  current  importance. 

Epidemiology  P8224.      Epidemiology  of  viral  diseases 

One  half-day  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  P6203  and  the  instructor's  permission. 

Problems  of  current  interest  in  the  epidemiology  of  viral  diseases  are  reviewed.  Intensive  study  of 
selected  diseases,  such  as  poliomyelitis,  viral  hepatitis,  measles,  and  newly  recognized  enteric  and 
respiratory  viruses. 
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Epidemiology  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Prerequisite:  the  instructor's  permission. 

Qualified  students  may  participate  in  epidemiologic  field  studies  currently  in  progress  in  the  Division 
of  Epidemiology  and  in  epidemiologic  activities  in  collaboration  with  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Health  or  other  health  agencies. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE   MEDICINE 

Administrative  Medicine  P6201.      Group  processes 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  0  pts.  First  quarter. 

Students  are  divided  into  groups  of  about  sixteen  each.  Utilizing  group  discussion  techniques,  students 
work  toward  greater  objectivity  in  observing  and  understanding  their  own  behavior  and  that  of  others 
in  groups.  Skills  in  participation  and  leadership  in  groups,  and  in  communication  in  general,  are 
identified,  used,  and  refined. 

Administrative  Medicine  P6202.      Fundamentals  of  administration 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week,  second  quarter. 
Two  hours  a  week,  third  quarter.  1  pt  each  quarter. 

An  introduction  to  organization  and  administration,  particularly  in  public  service.  Bureaucratic  and 
other  organizational  structures  are  examined,  as  are  decision-making,  the  functions  and  techniques  of 
personnel  management  and  labor-management  relations  in  the  health  field. 

Administrative  Medicine  P6203.      Principles  of  medical  care  administration 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Organization  of  medical  care:  introduction  to  hospital  administration  and  organization  of  medical 
and  paramedical  practice.  Financing  of  medical  care:  principles,  systems,  and  methods  of  payment 
and  their  application  to  medical  care;  voluntary  prepayment  plans  and  health  insurance;  union-manage- 
ment and  community-operated  medical  care  and  prepayment  programs.  Trends  and  problems. 

Administrative  Medicine  P6204.      Current  topics  in  medical  care 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Problems  of  current  concern  in  the  field  of  medical  care. 

Administrative  Medicine  P6205.      Medical  care  field  trips 

Six  half-day  and  two  full-day  field  trips.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

A  series  of  field  trips,  preceded  by  briefing  sessions  illustrating  material  presented  in  Administrative 
Medicine  P6203  and  P6204.  The  student  reinforces  his  knowledge  of  various  types  of  medical  care 
programs  from  people  directly  involved  in  their  operation. 

Administrative  Medicine  P6218.      Written  communication 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

The  preparation  of  minutes,  memoranda,  reports,  information  bulletins,  news  releases,  house  organs, 
and  special  articles.  Practical  exercises;  analysis  and  discussion. 

Administrative  Medicine  P8207.      Sociology  in  illness  and  health  care 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Primarily  for  students  in  Ph.D.  programs. 

Sociological  concepts  as  viewed  in  health  care  settings;  the  private  doctor-patient  relationship;  service 
and  marginal  health  occupations;  group  care  in  complex  institutions  as  hospitals,  clinics,  public  health; 
the  relation  of  health  services  to  other  community  institutions. 

Administrative  Medicine  P8208.      Seminar  on  research  in  administrative  medicine 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Critical  discussion  of  research  projects  underway  at  the  School. 
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Administrative  Medicine  P8209.      Social  science  research  techniques  applicable  to  pub- 
lic health  and  administrative  medicine 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter.  ' 

Prerequisite:  Public  Health  P6213.  I 

Experimental  design;  sampling  in  communities  and  special  populations;  analysis  of  survey  data;  meas-  ' 
urement  of  sociomedical  variables. 

Administrative  Medicine  P821  1 .      Administrative  medicine  residency 

One  calendar  year. 

Intended  to  give  the  student  knowledge  and  experience  in  various  phases  of  administrative  medicine. 
The  residency  period  is  spent  in  appropriate  medical  care  programs,  under  the  preceptorship  of  a 
qualified  administrator.  Experience  varies  with  the  needs  of  the  student.  Periodic  progress  reports  are 
required.  The  residency  begins  at  the  completion  of  the  third  quarter  (March  26,  1966)  and  continues 
for  twelve  months.  The  student  then  returns  to  the  School  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  academic  study. 
Variations  in  time,  sequence,  and  the  amount  of  time  required  in  the  residency  may  be  approved  by 
the  Director  of  the  School. 

Administrative  Medicine  P8219.      Advanced  topics  in  written  communication 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Administrative  Medicine  P6218  and  the  instructor's  permission. 

Personal  guidance  and  critical  appraisal  of  major  writing  assignments,  such  as  annual  reports,  special 

articles,  speeches,  reporting,  and  taking  minutes. 

Administrative  Medicine  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Special  studies  may  be  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  student. 

HOSPITAL   ADMINISTRATION 

Hospital  Administration  P620].      Hospital  organization  and  management 

Six  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  4  pts.  First  quarter. 

Nine  hours  a  week.  6  pts.  Second  quarter. 

One  day  a  week,  each  quarter,  of  administrative  clinical  clerkship  in  hospitals  in 

the  area. 

The  general  principles  of  hospital  organization  and  administration,  the  history  and  functions  of 
hospitals,  the  relationship  of  the  hospital  to  the  community  and  other  health  agencies,  the  adminis- 
trative organization  of  the  whole  institution.  The  various  departments,  discussed  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  function  and  administrative  organization.  The  organization  and  relationships  of  the  medical 
staff  to  the  hospital,  governing  board,  and  the  administration. 

To  study  the  application  of  these  general  principles,  groups  of  no  more  than  three  students  spend 
one  day  a  week  in  supervised  observation  in  permanently  assigned  hospitals.  The  day  in  the  field 
is  followed  by  group  discussion  of  the  observations  made. 

Hospital  Administration  P6203.      Legal  aspects  of  hospital  administration 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Responsibilities  entailed  in  admission  of  patients;  negligence  liability  for  acts  by  nurses,  doctors, 
students,  and  employees;  medical  malpractice;  unauthorized  operations;  loss  of  valuable  personal 
property  of  patients;  licensure;  the  student  nurse  and  the  intern;  pharmacist  and  pharmacy.  Laws 
covering  the  dead  and  necropsies. 

Hospital  Administration  P6204.      Hospital  organization  and  management 

Seven  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  5  pts  each  quarter.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

A  continuation  of  Hospital  Administration  P6201.  More  advanced  discussion  of  activities,  problems, 
and  relationships  in  hospitals.  One  session  a  week  is  devoted  to  actual  administrative  case  materials 
emphasizing  problem-solving  and  decision-making. 

Hospital  Administration  P6205.      Financial  management  of  hospitals 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt  each  quarter.  Second  and  third  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Hospital  Administration  P6214  or  an  undergraduate  course  in  basic  accounting. 
Accounting  principles  related  to  the   construction  and  content  of  financial  statements;   analysis  and 
interpretation  of  financial  reports;  preparation  and  use  of  budgets;  methods  of  computing  costs;  and 
factual  data  needed  to  formulate  financial  policies. 
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Hospital  Administration  P6207.      Trustees 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

The  hospital  board  of  trustees  and  its  committees,  organization,  responsibilities,  and  relationship 
with  the  medical  staff  and  the  public.  The  policies  of  the  trustees  and  their  working  relationships 
with  the  administrator.  Discussion  of  actual  situations  to  illustrate  problems,  their  analysis,  and  their 
successful  solution. 

Hospital  Administration  P6208.      Hospital  planning  and  construction 

Four  hours  a  week.  4  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Methods  and  techniques  of  community  studies  for  measurement  and  planning  for  hospital  and  health 
facilities.  State  and  federal  regulations  and  assistance  in  financing,  planning,  and  construction.  Rela- 
tionship of  hospital  organization  to  construction,  and  major  considerations  as  to  space  distribution 
for  patient,  public,  service,  professional,  and  administrative  use;  long-range  planning  for  hospital 
construction. 

Hospital  Administration  P6209.      Prepayment  and  hospitals 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Emphasis  on  comprehensive  study  of  third-party  payments  to  hospitals;  service  benefit  prepayment 
programs,  partial  indemnity  and  full  coverage. 

Hospital  Administration  P6214.      Principles  of  accounting 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  quarter. 

Required  of  all  students  who  have  not  had  a  basic  undergraduate  course  in  accounting  before 
registration  in  the  School.  May  be  elected  by  other  students  who  wish  to  review  accounting  principles 
before  taking  Hospital  Administration  P6205. 

Hospital  Administration  P8211.      Administrative  residency 

One  calendar  year. 

To  give  the  student  broader  and  wider  knowledge  and  understanding  of  organization,  administration, 
functions,  and  activities  of  hospitals  and  their  departments  and  of  the  relationship  to  agencies  out- 
side the  hospital,  through  observation  of  the  practical  application  of  material  presented  in  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  academic  year.  About  nine  months  of  the  residency  period  are  spent  with  an 
approved  preceptor  who  is  an  experienced  administrator  in  a  hospital  within  commuting  distance  of 
New  York;  the  student  is  required  to  return  to  the  School  for  an  all-day  seminar  once  a  month. 
Another  month  is  spent  in  a  hospital  in  a  smaller  community  where  unique  medical  staff  organization 
makes  superior  medical  care  possible.  In  the  hospitals,  in  addition  to  observation,  there  is  actual  work 
in  various  departments,  and  special  projects  are  assigned  to  be  accomplished  under  the  guidance  and 
supervision  of  the  preceptor.  Time  is  also  allotted  to  observation  in  the  offices  of  a  prepayment 
plan  organization  and  in  a  hospital  planning  agency.  At  least  once  during  the  year,  the  student  is 
visited  by  a  faculty  member.  Monthly  progress  reports  are  required.  Residency  begins  at  the  end  of 
the  third  quarter.  The  student  returns  to  the  School  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  academic  study  dur- 
ing the  second  year.  Variations  in  the  residency  program,  its  sequence  and  time  requirements,  may 
be  made  with  the  approval  of  the  director  of  the  program  in  hospital  administration. 

Hospital  Administration  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Qualified  students  may  participate  in  subject  and  field   investigations  under  supervision  of  the  staff. 


PUBLIC   HEALTH    PRACTICE 

Public  Health  Practice  P6200.      Introduction  to  public  health  practice 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Orientation  lectures  and  seminars  specially  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  of  groups  of  individuals  seeking 
graduate  degrees  in  fields  other  than  public  health. 

Public  Health  Practice  P6202.      Principles  and  practice  of  public  health 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week,  first  quarter;  two  hours  a  week,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  quarters.  2  pts  each  semester. 

M.P.H.  candidates  are  required  to  take  all  four  quarters;  other  students  may  take  the  first  two  quarters 
as  a  unit  for  2  points. 

First  quarter:  lectures  and  seminars  on  public  health  principles  and  practice.  Second,  third,  and  fourth 
quarters:  lectures  and  problem-solving  seminars  of  small  groups  on  current  problems  of  official  and 
voluntary  health  agencies,  local,  state,  federal,  and  foreign.  Field  trips  to  local  health  departments  and 
voluntary  health  agencies. 
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Public  Health  Practice  P6203.      Crucial  problems  in  public  health  practice 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Conducted  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Public  Health  Practice  and  Epidemiology,  with  participation 

of  specialists  in  associated  fields. 

Prerequisite:   Bioslatistics  P6201  and  P6202,  Epidemiology  P6202  and  P6203,  Public  Health  Practice 

P6202,  and  both  the  adviser's  and  the  instructor's  permission. 

Discussion  of  current  unsolved  problems  in  health  departments  and  agencies,  conducted  by  a  chairman 

and  a  consultant.  Among  the  problems  considered  are  coronary  artery  disease,  mental  retardation, 

alcoholism,  and  obesity. 

Public  Health  Practice  P6205.      Voluntary  agencies 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Conducted  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Public  Health  Practice  and  Health  Education,  with  participation 
of  leaders  in  voluntary  health  agencies. 

Objectives,  problems  of  organization  and  administration,  methods  of  financing,  and  interrelationships 
of  official  and  voluntary  health  agencies. 

Public  Health  Practice  P6206.      International  health  administration 

One  and  one-half  hours.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

The  organizational  and  administrative  aspects  of  international  health  programs  of  agencies  such  as 
WHO,  UNICEF,  AID,  and  PASB.  Discussion  of  current  problems  and  concepts  with  faculty  members, 
representatives  of  international  agencies,  and  others  who  participate  in  international  health  activities. 

Public  Health  Practice  P8212.      Special  studies  in  chronic  diseases 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

For  students  who  wish  advanced  training  in  the  control  of  chronic  diseases,  i.e.,  heart,  cancer,  stroke, 
diabetes. 

Public  Health  Practice  P821 4.      Control  of  chronic  disease 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Programs  for  control  of  chronic  diseases  in  state  and  local  health  departments. 

Public  Health  Practice  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  Second,  third,  anci  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  the  instructor's  permission. 

For  advanced  students  who  wish  to  acquire  further  knowledge  and  skills  in  areas  of  special  interest 

and  need. 


MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 

General  background  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  maternal  and  child  health 
are  included  in  the  basic  required  core  courses  of  the  Master  of  Public  Health 
curriculum.  The  elective  core  course.  Maternal  and  Child  Health  P6201,  provides 
a  specific  orientation  to  a  broad  range  of  health  and  medical  care  problems  of 
mothers  and  children.  Students  with  special  interests  in  this  field  may  consult  with 
a  faculty  adviser  about  arranging  individualized  elective  programs  covering  a  range 
of  subject  areas  such  as  maternal  and  infant  protection,  child  health  services,  school 
health,  adolescent  health  programs,  medical  care  and  rehabilitation  programs  for 
children,  maternal  and  child  health  problems  in  different  countries. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  P6201 .      Survey  of  maternal  and  child  health 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

The  scope  and  pattern  of  current  maternal  and  child  health  problems  and  how  they  are  being  met  in 
different  community  settings  under  varying  socio-economic  and  cultural  situations.  Survey  of  the 
principal  features  of  services  in  the  prenatal,  newborn,  infant,  preschool,  school-age,  and  adolescent 
periods.  Discussion  of  programs  for  children  with  special  problems.  Program  planning,  organization, 
administration,  and  evaluation  of  these  services. 
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Maternal  and  Child  Health  P8206.      Seminar  on  current  problems  in  maternal  and 
child  health 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Health  problems  of  mothers  and  children  of  current  importance.  Review  of  recently  reported  research 
and  legislative  decisions. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  P921 0.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  faculty  adviser. 

For  students  with  a  major  interest  in  maternal  and  child  health,  who  wish  to  probe  a  particular  area 
in  depth,  to  participate  in  field  observations  or  surveys,  or  to  develop  other  skills  in  relation  to  services 
for  this  population  group. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

Qualified  nurses  are  accepted  for  the  Master  of  Public  Health  program.  This 
course  of  study  provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  multi- 
disciplinary  planning  and  discussion. 

The  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  public  health  nurse  are  presented  in  the 
required  course,  Public  Health  Practice  P6202.  For  students  with  special  interests 
in  this  field  there  is  an  opportunity  to  take  additional  course  work.  After  the  academic 
year  is  completed,  advanced  clinical  experience  in  supervision,  administration,  and 
consultation  in  public  health  nursing  may  be  arranged  for  qualified  students. 

Public  Health  Nursing  P6201.      Principles  and  practice  of  public  health  nursing 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

The  scope  of  public  health  nursing  and  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  nurse  contributes  to  the  health 
of  the  community,  including  patterns  of  different  administrative  settings  in  which  the  public  health 
nurse  functions,  community  relationships,  and  trends  in  nursing  education. 

Public  Health  Nursing  P8202.      Administration,  supervision  and  consultation  in  public 
health  nursing 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

The  processes  and  methods  through  which  the  objectives  of  a  public  health  nursing  program  can  be 
evaluated,  coordinated,  and  unified. 

Public  Health  Nursing  P8203.      Current  problems  in  public  health  nursing 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Problems  facing  official  and  private  agencies  in  the  administration  of  nursing  programs  and  in  the 
best  utilization  of  all  nursing  personnel. 

Public  Health  Nursing  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  Second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

For  students  who  wish  to  acquire  further  knowledge  and  skills  in  some  particular  phase  of  public 
health  nursing. 

DENTAL  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Advanced  courses  for  dentists  preparing  for  careers  in  dental  public  health  prac- 
tice. Background  and  orientation  for  students  without  professional  dental  back- 
grounds are  provided  in  the  required  courses.  Public  Health  P6206  and  Public 
Health  Practice  P6202. 

Dental  Public  Health  P8202.     Advanced  topics  in  dental  public  health 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Primarily  for  dentists  and  for  nondental  personnel  who  are  interested  in  particular  aspects  of  dental 

public  health. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  In  addition  to  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  University,  leaders  in  the 
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field  are  invited  to  participate.  Topics  may  include:  dental  needs  and  dental  resources;  trends  in 
denial  public  health;  public  health  measures  designed  to  prevent  or  control  dental  caries,  periodontal 
disease,  malocclusion,  and  oral  cancer;  nutrition  in  relation  to  dental  and  oral  disease;  prepayment 
and  postpayment  plans  for  dental  care;  research  in  dental  public  health. 

Dental  Public  Health  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

By  arrangement  with  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  or  other  local  facilities,  special  programs 
are  arranged  for  students  seeking  further  training  in  clinical  dental  procedures,  instruction  in  recent 
developments  in  dental  science,  and  field  training  in  dental  public  health  administration. 
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Nutrition  P6200.      Methods  of  chemical  analysis  for  vitamins  and  other  food  constitu- 
ents 

Eight  hours  a  week.  4  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  quantitative  analysis  and  elementary  organic  chemistry. 

Lectures  and  laboratory,  including  work  in  modern  techniques  of  biochemical  analysis. 

Nutrition  P6201.      Principles  of  individual  and  public  health  nutrition 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Primarily  for  M.P.H.  candidates. 

Review  of  the  essentials  of  nutrition  and  principal  human  nutritional  deficiency  conditions.  Epidemio- 
logical aspects  of  nutrition.  Factors  affecting  adequacy  of  dietary  intake  in  the  population,  method  of 
determining  nutritional  status,  the  development  of  nutrition  standards,  and  recent  advances  in 
experimental  nutrition  and  related  fields  which  affect  public  health. 

Nutrition  P6202.      Introduction  to  human  nutrition 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

For  M.S.  candidates  in  nutrition. 

Perspectives  on  human  nutrition  and  deficiency   states.   The  relationships  between  biochemical  and 

clinical  manifestations  of  nutritional  adequacy.  Recent  advances  in  experimental  and  human  nutrition. 

Nutrition  P6203.      Nutrition  education 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Public  Health  Education  P6201  or  the  equivalent. 

Varied  cultural  patterns  of  food  usage  and  changes  which  may  help  to  improve  nutrition  in  different 

population  groups.  Lectures,  films,  and  seminars. 

Nutrition  P6205.      Human  nutritional  requirements 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

The  basis  of  the  requirements  for  individual  nutrients  and  recommended  dietary  allowances. 

Nutrition  P6206.      Food  science  and  technology 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Physical  and  chemical  modifications  of  foodstuffs  as  they  are  prepared  in  commercial  practice;  con- 
servation of  nutrients  and  other  characteristics  in  processing. 

Nutrition  P6207.      Food  regulations  and  safety  evaluation 

One  hour  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Intentionally  and  unintentionally  added  chemicals  in  foods,  their  possible  toxic  effects,  and  acceptable 
limits  of  tolerance.  A  survey  of  the  legal  controls  and  regulations  affecting  food  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  use. 

Nutrition  P6208.      Food  production 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

World-wide  aspects  of  agriculture  that  are  related  to  the  need  for  and  the  availability  of  essential  foods. 

Nutrition  P6209.      Food  economics 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Economic  factors  as  they  affect  the  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  food. 
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Nutrition  P6216.      Nutritional  biochemistry 

Three  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  quantitative  and  organic  chemistry  and  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 
The  course  aims  to  integrate  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  nutrients  with  chemical  processes  of 
living  organisms.  Synthesis  and  metabolism  of  prime  constituents  of  cells  and  the  role  of  enzymes. 
Principles  rather  than  experimental  techniques  are  stressed. 

Nutrition  P8204.      Assessment  of  nutritional  stotus 

Four  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  £pidemioZogy  P6207  or  the  equivalent.  ^      ,•   ■     i 

Nutrition    survey    techniques,    including    dietary   histories,    biochemical    field    methods,    and    chnical 
manifestations  of  malnutrition.  Analysis  of  the  results  of  typical  surveys. 

Nutrition  P8211.      Combined  clinics  in  nutrition  and  metabolism 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  and  second  quarters.  Given  at  St. 
Luke's  Hospital. 

Required  of  all  physicians  in  the  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  nutntion;  other 
E        students  in  the  program  may  audit  the  course.  .     ,  ^    ,  .i,„i „„h 

Coordinated  presentation  of  nutritional  disorders  in  man-their  biochemical  features,  pathology,  and 
'        public  health  significance.  Case  studies  are  included. 

Nutrition  P821  8.      Recent  advances  in  nutritional  research 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Seminars  presented  by  national  and  international  experts. 

Nutrition  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Properly  qualified  students  participate  in  special  cUnical  and  laboratory  projects,  seminars,  or  field 
investigations  under  the  supervision  of  the  staff. 

Nutrition  P9217.      Seminar  in  biochemistry 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Nutrition  P6216  or  the  equivalent. 
Current  literature  and  problems. 


►   OCCUPATIONAL   MEDICINE 

As  part  of  the  subject  matter  of  courses  given  in  other  divisions,  the  Division 
of  Occupational  Medicine  presents  introductory  material  on  the  historical  back- 
ground of  occupational  medicine,  governmental  and  nongovernmental  occupational 
health  programs,  applications  of  epidemiology  in  occupational  medicine,  physical 
and  chemical  agents  of  disease,  and  other  aspects  of  the  field. 

Occupational  Medicine  P6202.      The  occupational  diseases 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Primarily  for  physicians.  ^  ^,  •     •     ,  „„.-., „, 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  incidence,  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  the  principal  occupa- 
tional diseases,  including  laboratory  procedures  as  applied  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
environment. 

Occupational  Medicine  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Students  with  a  primary  interest  in  occupational  medicine  work  with  members  of  the  faculty  on  an 
individual  basis.  Programs  may  include  research,  field  observation,  participation  in  surveys,  or  other 
relevant  activities. 
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►   PUBLIC   HEALTH   EDUCATION 

Public  Health  Education  P6201.      Principles  of  education 

One  hour  a  week,  first  quarter;  one  and  one-half  hours  a  week,  second  quarter. 
Ipt. 

An  analysis  of  education  as  a  major  function  of  community  health  action.  Emphasis  on  the  nature 
and  scope  of  health  education,  its  base  in  the  social  sciences,  and  its  application  to  programs  of  action, 
evaluation,  and  research. 

Public  Health  Education  P6202.      Current  problems  in  health  education 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

This  course  is  required  for  all  students  whose  special  field  of  interest  is  health  education. 
Prerequisite:  a  consultation  with  the  Professor  of  Public  Health  Education. 

Current  problems  in  health  education,  including  those  concerned  with  research  and  practice.  Exam- 
ples are  chosen  from  current  literature  and  programs.  Students  are  expected  to  analyze  materials  and 
to  present  them  in  class  for  discussion. 

Public  Health  Education  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

For  students  who  wish  to  pursue  intensively  some  particular  phase  of  health  education. 


►   TROPICAL   MEDICINE 

Tropical  Medicine  P6201.      Parasitic  diseases 

Six  hours  a  week  for  four  weeks.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Lectures,  discussions,  and  laboratory  on  the  parasitic  diseases  of  man  in  the  United  States. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6202.      Tropical  medicine,  clinical 

Hours  and  credit  points  to  be  arranged.  First,  second,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Tropical  and  parasitic  diseases  are  studied  on  the  wards  of  the  several  hospitals  of  the  Columbia- 
Presbyterian  Medical  Center  and  in  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  Tropical  Disease 
Diagnostic  Service  Clinics.  Relevant  laboratory  studies  and  seminars. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6203.      Seminar 

One  hour  a  week.  1  pt.  First,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

Discussion  of  paratisology  literature  and  the  results  of  faculty  and  student  research. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6204.      Helminthology 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  4  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Morphological  study  of  selected  worm  parasites  of  man  and  animals,  including  anatomy  and  classi- 
fication as  a  basis  for  identification.  Essentials  of  microtechnique  as  applied  to  parasites. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6205.      Protozoology 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  2  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Morphological  study  of  protozoan  parasites  of  man  and  animals. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6206.      Introduction  to  medical  entomology 

Two  half-days  a  week.  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  studies  on  arthropod  vectors  of  human  disease.  Detailed 
study  of  taxonomy.  Emphasis  on  biology,  control  of  disease  vectors,  and  the  relationship  of  the 
diseases  to  the  vectors. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6208.      Arthropod  morphology 

Two  half-days  a  week  to  be  arranged.  3  pts. 

External  and  internal  morphology  of  arthropods,  with  special  reference  to  those  of  medical  im- 
portance. Microtechnique  as  applied  to  arthropods. 
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Tropical  Medicine  P6209.      Identification  of  mosquitoes 

One  half-day  a  week  to  be  arranged.  1  pt. 

Conferences  and  laboratory.  Intensive  study  of  the  taxonomy  of  adult  and  larval  mosquitoes. 

Tropical  Medicine  P621 1.      Research  methods 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  3  pts.  Second  quarter. 

Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  parasitology. 

Demonstrations  and  laboratory  work  on  basic  histological  techniques,  on  specialized  parasitological 
laboratory  methods,  and  on  basic  photography  and  methods  of  preparing  material  for  publication. 
BibUographic  sources. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6214.      Malariology 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Lectures,  clinical  studies,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work  on  malaria  in  man  and  mosquito, 
and  methods  of  control.  The  biology  and  classification  of  mosquitoes  that  transmit  the  disease.  Visits 
to  field  projects.  Engineering  methods  of  mosquito  eradication  and  control.  Exercises  in  mapping, 
surveying,  drainage,  dusting,  oiling,  and  screening. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6215.      Parasitic  diseases 

Five  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  Third  trimester  of  the  medical  school  year. 

The  same  course  as  Public  Health  lOlT  in  the  bulletin  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
Lecture,  laboratory,  and  demonstration.  The  protozoa,  helminths,  and  arthropods  of  medical  impor- 
tance. 

Tropical  Medicine  P8212.      Tropical  medicine,  clinical 

Full-time  for  eight  weeks  in  the  summer.  8  pts. 

Given  at  various  institutions  in  the  Caribbean,  Africa,  and  the  Orient. 

Clinical  and  laboratory  studies  on  patients  with  various  tropical  diseases.  Visits  to  endemic  areas  to 
study  at  first  hand  the  epidemiology  and  control  of  these  diseases.  Clinical  observations  on  patients 
with  cosmopolitan  diseases  such  as  tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  and  the  like,  enabling  the  students 
to  follow  the  courses  of  the  diseases  under  tropical  conditions. 

Tropical  Medicine  P8213.      Diagnostic  techniques  for  parasitic  diseases 

Two  half-days  a  week,  to  be  arranged.  3  pts. 

Supervised  diagnostic  work  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Division  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  of  the 
Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health. 

Tropical  Medicine  P9207.      Special  studies  in  medical  entomology 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Research  in  medical  entomology  or  special  work  in  the  identification  of  mosquitoes  or  other  arthropod 
vectors  of  disease. 

Tropical  Medicine  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Research  on  various  clinical,  epidemiological,  and  laboratory  phases  of  helminthology  and  proto- 
zoology. The  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
makes  available  clinical  and  diagnostic<  material  on  patients  with  various  parasitic  infections. 
Techniques  of  diagnosis. 
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Requirements  for  admission  vary  with  the  program  of  study  chosen  and  are  given 
on  pages  19-29.  M.P.H.  and  M.S.  candidates  are  admitted  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  academic  year  in  September.  Admission  at  another  time  requires  the  special 
permission  of  the  Director  of  the  School. 

The  admission  of  any  student  depends  primarily  on  his  preparation  and  intellec- 
tual capacity,  but  it  also  rests  upon  judgments  of  his  character  and  health. 

ADMISSION    PROCEDURE 

Application  forms  and  information  on  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  applying 
may  be  obtained  from  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine, 
600  West  168th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10032. 

ADVANCED   STANDING 

To  be  awarded  a  Columbia  degree,  a  student  must  complete  at  least  one  aca- 
demic year  of  full-time  work  at  Columbia  University.  No  advanced  standing  for 
previous  experience  or  instruction  will  be  granted  that  would  shorten  the  residence 
requirements  for  any  degree. 

SPECIAL   STUDENTS 

Under  exceptional  circumstances,  a  student  may  be  permitted  to  register  as  a 
special  student.  His  status  may  subsequently  be  changed  to  that  of  degree  candidate 
on  reapplication  to  the  Director  of  the  School,  but  he  may  not  receive  more  than 
10  points  of  credit  toward  a  degree  for  work  done  as  a  special  student  on  a  part- 
time  basis. 


TRAINEESHIP   PROGRAMS 

The  School  cooperates  with  the  traineeship  programs  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  in  offering  advanced  programs  in  biostatistics,  several  phases  of  adminis- 
trative and  community  psychiatry,  parasitology  and  tropical  medicine,  and  public 
health  nutrition  (Institute  of  Nutrition  Sciences). 

Traineeships  are  available  from  the  Public  Health  Service  for  persons  from  a 
variety  of  professional  backgrounds  who  wish  to  enter  public  health  or  medical  care 
administration.  Except  for  a  small  number  which  are  awarded  directly  by  the  Public 
Health  Service,  these  traineeships  are  granted  by  the  School. 


Registration  and  Expenses 

►  REGISTRATION 

Students  are  required  to  report  personally  at  the  administrative  office  of  the 
School  at  the  beginning  of  each  autumn  and  spring  term.  Registration  dates  are 
given  in  the  Academic  Calendar  at  the  end  of  this  bulletin. 

All  students  except  foreign  students  are  asked  to  give  social  security  numbers 
when  registering  in  the  University.  Those  who  do  not  now  have  a  number  should 
obtain  one  from  their  local  social  security  office  well  in  advance  of  registration. 

Each  student  arranges  his  program  of  courses  in  consultation  with  an  adviser  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  each  term.  Adjustments  may  be  made  before  the  opening  of 
each  quarter.  Delayed  registration  or  registration  for  residency  at  other  than  the 
usual  time  is  subject  to  University  rules  regarding  penalty  fees. 


REGULATIONS 

Each  person  whose  registration  has  been  completed  will  be  considered  a  student 
of  the  University  during  the  term  for  which  he  is  registered  unless  his  connection 
with  the  University  is  officially  severed  by  withdrawal  or  otherwise.  No  student 
registered  in  any  school  or  college  of  the  University  shall  at  the  same  time  be  regis- 
tered in  any  other  school  or  college,  either  of  Columbia  University  or  of  any  other 
institution,  without  the  specific  authorization  of  the  dean  or  director  of  the  school 
or  college  of  the  University  in  which  he  is  first  registered. 

The  privileges  of  the  University  are  not  available  to  any  student  until  he  has  com- 
pleted his  registration.  Since,  under  the  University  statutes,  payment  of  fees  is  part 
of  registration,  no  student's  registration  is  complete  until  his  fees  have  been  paid. 
No  student  is  permitted  to  attend  any  University  course  for  which  he  is  not  officially 
registered  unless  he  has  been  granted  auditing  privileges.  No  student  may  register 
after  the  stated  period  unless  he  obtains  the  written  consent  of  the  proper  dean  or 
director. 


ATTENDANCE  AND  LENGTH  OF  RESIDENCE 

The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  each  Columbia  degree  is  one  academic 
year  of  full-time  course  work  completed  at  Columbia.  A  student  who  wishes  to  earn 
both  a  master's  degree  and  a  doctorate  from  Columbia  should  accordingly  be  aware 
that  any  advanced  standing  awarded  for  graduate  work  completed  elsewhere  will 
not  reduce  the  minimum  residence  required  for  obtaining  both  degrees. 

Students  are  held  accountable  for  absences  incurred  owing  to  late  enrollment. 
Any  student  whose  religious  duties  conflict  at  any  time  with  academic  requirements 
should  apply  to  his  dean  or  director  for  an  equitable  solution. 
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A  student  in  good  standing  may,  for  a  valid  reason,  be  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  by  the  dean  or  director  of  the  division  of  the  University  in  which  he  is 
registered. 

ACADEMIC  DISCIPLINE 

The  continuance  of  each  student  upon  the  rolls  of  the  University,  the  receipt  by 
him  of  academic  credits,  his  graduation,  and  the  conferring  of  any  degree  or  the 
granting  of  any  certificate  are  strictly  subject  to  the  disciplinary  powers  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  is  free  to  cancel  his  registration  at  any  time  on  any  grounds  which  it 
deems  proper.  The  disciplinary  authority  of  the  University  is  vested  in  the  President 
and,  subject  to  his  reserved  powers,  in  the  dean  of  each  faculty  and  the  director  of 
the  work  of  each  administrative  board. 


FEES 


The  following  fees,  prescribed  by  statute,  are  subject  to  change  at  any  time  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Trustees: 


TUITION 

For  all  autumn-term  and  spring-term  courses,  per  point  63.00 

With  the  proviso  that  the  fee  for  a  full-time  program,  per  term,  is  950.00 

For  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  hospital  administration 

program,  per  quarter  475.00 

For  the  twelve-month  administrative  residency  350.00 

STUDENT   HEALTH   AND   HOSPITAL   FEE 

For  all  full-time  students,  for  the  academic  year  (see  page  49)  65.36 

RESEARCH    INSTRUCTION    FOR   THE   DOCTORATE 

Each  doctoral  candidate  who  enrolled  as  a  graduate  student  in  the  University 
for  the  first  time  in  September  1959,  or  thereafter,  must  complete  10  points  of 
Doctoral  Research  Instruction  (Public  Health  P9800),  under  the  conditions  that 
are  prescribed  for  him  by  the  School,  before  submitting  his  dissertation.  Doctoral 
Research  Instruction  must  be  taken  at  Columbia. 

APPLICATION    FEES   AND   LATE   FEES 

Application  for  admission  $  1 5.00 

Renewal  of  application  for  a  degree  (see  below)  1 .00 

Late  registration  6.00 

Late  application,  or  late  renewal  of  application,  for  a  degree  5.00 
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FIELD  TRIPS 


Sponsoring  agencies  and  students  should  be  prepared  to  meet  expenditures  for 
field  trips,  which  may  amount  to  as  much  as  $75  for  the  year. 


PAYMENT   OF   FEES 

Tuition  is  payable  semiannually  in  advance  by  all  full-time  students  and  semi- 
annually or  at  registration  for  each  quarter  by  part-time  students.  The  student  health 
and  hospital  fee  is  paid  annually  by  all  full-time  students  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year.  If  fees  are  paid  after  the  last  day  of  registration  (see  the  Academic 
Calendar) ,  a  late  fee  of  $6  will  be  imposed. 

WITHDRAWAL   AND   ADJUSTMENT   OF   FEES 

A  student  in  good  academic  standing  who  is  not  subject  to  discipline  will  always 
be  given  an  honorable  discharge  if  he  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  University.  If  he 
is  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  his  parent  or  guardian  must  first  give  consent  in 
writing  to  the  Director. 

If  a  student  withdraws  from  the  School,  a  partial  return  of  the  tuition  may  be 
authorized  by  the  Registrar.  When  a  rebate  is  allowed,  it  will  be  reckoned  from  the 
day  upon  which  the  Registrar  receives  written  notice  from  the  student.  The  student 
health  and  hospital  fee,  application  fees,  late  fees,  and  special  fees  are  not  subject 
to  rebate.  If  a  rebate  is  authorized,  the  following  amount  of  tuition  will  always  be 
retained  by  the  University: 

Full-time  study  $50.00 

Part-time  study  25.00 

The  percentage  of  rebate  will  be  calculated  on  the  amount  of  the  remaining  tuition. 

STUDENT   HEALTH   AND   HOSPITAL   FEE 

The  student  health  and  hospital  fee  is  used  to  pay  the  annual  premium  of  the 
Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New  York  for  hospital  insurance  and  to  pay  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  student  health  service.  A  student  who  already  carries  hospital 
insurance  will  be  charged  $7.28. 

Daily  office  hours  are  held  by  the  Student  Health  Service,  Room  2-220,  Vander- 
bilt  Clinic.  Members  of  the  health  service  are  available  to  attend  ill  students  in 
Bard  Hall  or  at  home  if  they  live  near  the  Medical  Center. 

Each  student  of  the  School  who  requests  it  will  be  given  a  thorough  annual  medi- 
cal examination. 

APPLICATION  OR  RENEWAL  OF  APPLICATION   FOR  A   DEGREE 

A  candidate  for  a  degree  must  file  application  by  the  date  specified  in  the 
Academic  Calendar.  If  the  degree  is  not  earned  by  the  next  regular  time  for  the 
issuance  of  diplomas  subsequent  to  the  date  of  filing,  the  application  may  be  re- 
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newed  for  a  fee  of  $1.  The  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  degrees  are  awarded 
three  times  a  year — in  October,  February,  and  June.  The  Ph.D.  degree  is  awarded 
whenever  the  candidate  completes  the  requirements. 

PERSONAL   EXPENSES 

The  University  advises  each  student  to  open  an  account  in  one  of  the  local  banks 
as  soon  as  he  arrives  in  New  York  City.  Since  it  often  takes  as  long  as  three  weeks 
for  the  first  deposit  to  clear,  he  should  cover  his  immediate  expenses  by  bringing 
with  him  travelers'  checks  or  a  draft  drawn  on  a  local  bank. 

Tuition  and  room  rent  may,  of  course,  be  paid  by  check,  and  any  excess  will 
be  refunded  to  the  student  after  the  check  has  cleared. 

note:  According  to  Treasury  decision  6291,  under  Section  162  of  the  1954  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  income  tax  deductions  are  allowed  in  many  instances  for 
tuition  and  other  educational  expenses.  Students  are  referred  to  the  federal  ruling 
on  income  tax  deductions  for  teachers  and  other  professional  people  seeking  to 
maintain  or  improve  skills  required  in  their  employment. 


►  LOANS  TO  STUDENTS 

A  student  who  is  interested  in  applying  for  a  loan  should  first  consult  his  adviser 
or  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid,  106  Low  Memorial  Library,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10027,  whichever  is  more  convenient.  By  doing  so,  he  will  avoid 
applying  for  loans  from  inappropriate  sources  and  will  therefore  save  considerable 
time  and  effort. 

A  loan  fund  for  students  in  hospital  administration  has  been  provided  through 
the  generosity  of  the  Kellogg  Foundation. 

Loans  are  also  available  from  the  University,  from  certain  state  loan  funds,  and 
from  the  federal  government  (National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program).  There 
is  also  a  plan  for  deferred  paymeni  of  tuition  and  room  charges.  For  further 
information,  consult  the  Oflfice  of  Financial  Aid. 


►  NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOLAR  INCENTIVE  AWARDS 

Any  student  who  has  been  a  legal  resident  of  New  York  State  for  the  preceding 
year  is  entitled  to  a  Scholar  Incentive  Award  for  each  term  in  which  he  is  regis- 
tered as  a  full-time  degree  candidate.  The  amount  of  this  award  is  based  upon  the 
net  taxable  balance  of  his  income  and  the  income  of  those  responsible  for  his 
support,  as  reported  on  the  New  York  State  income  tax  return  for  the  previous 
calendar  year. 

Further  information  and  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Regents  Examination  and  Scholarship  Center,  Albany,  N.Y. 
12201.  Application  for  awards  should  be  filed  two  months  in  advance  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term  for  which  the  grant  is  to  apply. 
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HOUSING 


BARD   HALL 


Bard  Hall,  the  residence  for  students  of  the  Medical  School,  is  about  three 
blocks  from  the  School.  The  facilities  of  the  Hall  include  lounging  rooms,  a  dining 
room,  and  grillroom.  The  third  floor  is  reserved  for  women  students.  Rooms  not 
taken  by  medical  students  are  available  to  students  in  the  School.  Those  interested 
should  apply  as  early  as  possible. 

Rates  for  rooms  are  approximately  $625  for  the  academic  year  of  thirty-six 
weeks.  Room  application  blanks  and  further  information  concerning  rates  will  be 
furnished  on  request  by  the  Bard  Hall  Office,  50  Haven  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10032. 

OTHER   UNIVERSITY   RESIDENCE   HALLS 

The  University  provides  housing  on  the  Morningside  campus  for  undergraduate 
and  graduate  men  and  women,  both  single  and  married.  Inquiries  about  men's 
housing  and  the  accommodations  for  married  students  should  be  directed  to  the 
Residence  Halls  Office,  125  Livingston  Hall,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10027.  Women  students  should  write  direct  to  the  women's  residence  hall, 
Johnson  Hall,  411  West  116th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027. 

Rates  in  the  graduate  men's  residence  halls  range  from  $310  to  $550  for  the 
academic  year.  An  optional  prepaid  board  plan  is  available.  The  cost  of  fifteen 
meals  a  week  is  $500  for  the  academic  year,  exclusive  of  the  Thanksgiving,  Christ- 
mas, and  spring  holidays  and  the  period  between  terms.  All  rates  are  subject  to 
change. 

In  Johnson  Hall,  room  rates  for  the  academic  year  range  from  $350  to  $600, 
with  $520  the  median  rate.  Rooms  at  $350  are  assigned  to  full-time  graduate  students 
who  can  give  evidence  of  acute  financial  need;  applications  for  these  rooms  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  special  statement  (Johnson  Hall  will  provide  the  necessary  form 
upon  request).  All  residents  are  required  to  take  breakfast  and  dinner  at  Johnson 
Hall  seven  days  a  week  at  a  cost  of  $475  for  the  academic  year,  exclusive  of  the 
Christmas  holidays.  All  rates  are  subject  to  change. 

There  is  a  newly  renovated,  air-conditioned  building,  the  Devonshire,  for  married 
graduate  students  at  542  West  112th  Street.  Accommodations  range  from  efficiency 
apartments  (one  room  plus  kitchenette  and  bath)  to  two-bedroom  apartments;  basic 
furniture  is  provided.  Rates  range  from  $127  to  $210  a  month.  Requests  for  further 
information  and  for  application  forms  should  be  directed  to  the  Residence  Halls 
Office,  125  Livingston  Hall. 

OFF-CAMPUS  HOUSING 

Students  who  wish  to  live  in  furnished  rooms  or  apartments  off  campus  should 
consult  the  Registry  of  Off-Campus  Accommodations,  1 15  Livingston  Hall,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027,  for  information.  Single  rooms  in  private 
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apartments  range  from  $12  to  $20  a  week;  double  rooms,  from  $20  to  $25.  Most 
apartments,  when  available,  are  in  the  price  range  of  $90  to  $150  a  month. 

International  House,  a  privately  owned  student  residence  near  the  Morningside 
campus,  has  accommodations  for  about  five  hundred  graduate  students,  both  foreign 
and  American.  Rates  for  the  academic  year  are  $535  to  $870,  including  breakfast. 
To  be  eligible  for  admission  a  student  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  old  and 
must  be  registered  for  a  minimum  of  12  points  or  for  a  program  of  full-time  re- 
search. Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Committee  on  Admissions,  International 
House,  500  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027. 

The  King's  Crown  Hotel,  at  420  West  1 16th  Street,  near  the  Morningside  campus, 
is  owned  by  the  University.  It  provides  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates  for 
relatives  and  guests  of  members  of  the  University. 


►  OTHER  SERVICES  AND  FACILITIES 

All  students  enrolled  in  the  School  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  facilities  of 
the  main  campus  at  Broadway  and  1 1 6th  Street  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Medical 
Center. 

The  University  Student  Handbook,  which  is  distributed  in  the  School  office  at 
registration,  gives  complete  details  about  the  libraries,  recreational  sports,  religious 
activities,  and  student  employment  available  on  the  Morningside  campus,  as  well  as 
the  resources  of  New  York  City  that  students  can  enjoy  at  little  expense. 


Facilities  for  Study 

►  THE  COLUMBIA-PRESBYTERIAN  MEDICAL  CENTER 

A  permanent  affiliation  between  Columbia  University  and  Presbyterian  Hospital 
was  established  in  1921.  The  two  institutions  in  conjunction  with  several  others  are 
now  housed  on  the  plot  of  land  given  to  Columbia  University  and  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital by  Mrs.  Stephen  V.  Harkness,  extending  from  West  165th  Street  to  West  168th 
Street  and  from  Broadway  to  Riverside  Park,  comprising  about  twenty  acres.  The 
Medical  Center  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1928. 

In  addition  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
the  following  institutions  are  parts  of  the  Medical  Center;  School  of  Dental  and 
Oral  Surgery,  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine,  School  of 
Nursing,  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women,  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  Babies  Hospital,  Neuro- 
logical Institute,  New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Hospital,  New  York 
Orthopaedic  Hospital,  Institute  of  Cancer  Research,  Washington  Heights  District 
Health  Center,  and  Francis  Delafield  Hospital. 

For  further  information  consult  the  bulletin  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 


I  LIBRARY 

The  Medical  Library  occupies  parts  of  the  three  lower  floors  in  the  College  build- 
ing. It  provides  current  literature  (both  books  and  journals)  for  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, and  it  aids  in  research  through  interlibrary  loans  and  through  its  unique 
bibliographic  service. 

The  library  contains  approximately  275,000  volumes  of  books  and  journals,  some 
5,000  pamphlets,  and  about  2,000  slides  on  the  history  of  medicine.  More  than 
4,200  periodicals  are  received  regularly.  A  professional  library  staff  is  available  to 
aid  students,  faculty,  and  research  workers  in  the  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
nursing,  public  health,  and  the  hospitals  of  the  Medical  Center. 

The  libraries  on  Morningside  Heights,  containing  over  three  million  volumes,  are 
open  to  all  students.  The  main  collection  is  housed  in  Butler  Library,  while  special 
and  departmental  collections  are  located  in  various  other  buildings  on  the  campus. 
They  include  collections  on  biology,  chemistry,  engineering,  physics,  psychology, 
sociology,  and  other  subjects  related  to  public  health  and  administration  and  supple- 
ment the  special  collections  available  in  the  Medical  Library. 

The  Medical  Library  is  open  Monday  through  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  11  p.m.; 
Saturday,  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.;  and  Sunday,  noon  to  10  p.m.  during  the  academic  year. 
All  other  libraries  post  the  hours  they  are  open. 

For  a  nominal  fee  student  memberships  are  available  in  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine  Library  at  103rd  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Such  memberships  provide 
loan  privileges  and  use  of  the  library  during  the  evening  hours. 
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SCHOOL   OF   DENTAL  AND   ORAL   SURGERY 

The  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  offers  opportunities  for  students  of  the 
School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  interested  in  research  and 
practice  in  the  dental  aspects  of  public  health.  After  the  student  has  completed  the 
required  courses  in  the  School,  he  may  elect  special  lecture,  clinical,  laboratory,  and 
seminar  courses  in  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery. 

WASHINGTON    HEIGHTS   DISTRICT   HEALTH   CENTER 

This  Center  serves  as  headquarters  of  an  administrative  district  of  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health.  According  to  the  Census  of  1960-1961,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  area  served  is  269,277.  Here  the  Department  of  Health  provides  clinics 
in  tuberculosis,  nutrition,  venereal  diseases,  dentistry,  tropical  diseases,  and  certain 
aspects  of  child  hygiene.  An  active  health-education  program  is  in  progress,  and 
public  health  nurses  representing  both  official  and  voluntary  agencies  are  available 
at  the  Center. 

The  cooperative  agreement  between  the  City  of  New  York  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, whereby  the  public  health  problems  and  practices  of  its  services  in  the  Cen- 
ter are  made  available  for  research  and  study,  and  the  cooperation  between  the 
School  staff  and  the  operating  health  agencies  provide  an  unusually  productive  and 
complete  facility. 

►  DEPARTMENTS  OF  HEALTH 

NEW   YORK   CITY    DEPARTMENT   OF   HEALTH 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  provided  through  the  Washington  Heights  District 
Health  Center,  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  has  by  tradition  been  most 
cooperative  in  making  its  vast  public  health  activities  available  for  study  by  visitors 
and  students  from  foreign  countries  and  by  students  located  in  this  city.  The  over-all 
administration  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  of  its  contained  bureaus  is  so  com- 
prehensive and  the  amount  of  diversity  of  services  is  such  as  to  provide  graduate 
students  with  a  unique  opportunity  for  observation  and  experience. 

The  Department's  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Clinic,  which  is  in  the  same  build- 
ing as  the  School,  makes  its  continuing  supply  of  laboratory  specimens  available  to 
students,  and  from  it  come  cases  valuable  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  tropical 
diseases.  A  close  relationship  between  the  staff  of  the  clinic  and  that  of  the  School 
is  of  mutual  benefit  in  research,  teaching,  and  service. 

WESTCHESTER   COUNTY   DEPARTMENT   OF   HEALTH 

The  County  of  Westchester  (New  York)  makes  available  its  facilities,  espe- 
cially the  County  Health  Department,  for  field  observation  and  special  studies 
by  graduate  students.  These  facilities,  within  reasonable  commuting  distance  of  the 
School,  provide  a  suburban  and  semi-rural  atmosphere  in  which  students  may  ob- 
serve or  participate  in  the  health  services  provided  by  a  well-organized  and  well- 
staffed  health  department  and  the  official  and  voluntary  agencies  related  to  it. 
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STATE  AND   LOCAL   DEPARTMENTS   OF   HEALTH 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  and  the  New  Jersey  State  Depart- 
ment of  Heahh  have  been  cooperative  in  making  their  facihties  available  for 
graduate  students,  as  have  been  many  other  health  departments,  such  as  those  of 
Nassau  county  and  the  city  of  Yonkers,  New  York.  This  extra-metropolitan  type  of 
experience  is  particularly  valuable  for  students  who  will  work  in  comparatively 
small  communities  in  the  future,  and  it  permits  the  observation  of  specialized  serv- 
ices, such  as  those  for  tuberculosis  and  venereal  diseases,  in  nonurban  environments. 

Several  cooperative  research  projects  are  conducted  on  a  variety  of  public  health 
problems  with  the  help  of  a  number  of  health  departments.  An  example  is  a  series 
of  epidemiologic  studies  of  cardiovascular  diseases  fostered  by  a  special  committee 
representing  field  agencies  and  the  faculty  of  the  School. 

►  NEW  YORK  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOSPITALS 

The  facilities  of  the  municipal  hospital  system  are  used  extensively  for  training 
and  research.  The  Department  of  Hospitals  constitutes  the  largest  and  most  compre- 
hensive medical  care  system  under  one  administration  and  in  one  location. 

In  addition,  Columbia  University  is  affiliated  with  the  Harlem  Hospital  Center. 
As  part  of  this  over-all  relationship  the  School  is  developing  demonstration  services, 
applied  training,  and  public  health  research  activities  in  the  Center  and  the  sur- 
rounding community.  Program  evaluation  and  patient  care  appraisal  are  to  be  a 
continuing  part  of  this  applied  center. 

►  FIELD  TRAINING  FOR  COMMUNITY  PSYCHIATRY 

Supervised  training  for  community  and  social  psychiatry  is  offered  through 
placements  in  several  field  settings.  The  placements  provide  the  trainee  with 
supervised  experience  in  various  aspects  of  this  subspecialty,  including  community 
planning,  organization  and  coordination  of  psychiatric  facilities,  and  patterns  of 
psychiatric  care  in  general  hospitals,  public  mental  hospitals,  and  specialized 
psychiatric  hospitals.  There  are  also  placements  where  the  trainee  can  learn  the 
theory  and  practice  of  interprofessional  collaboration  and  the  skills  he  needs  in 
order  to  act  as  psychiatric  consultant  for,  and  mental  health  educator  of,  physi- 
cians who  are  not  psychiatrists,  social  workers,  nurses,  teachers,  and  the  like. 
The  range  of  placements  also  includes  learning  techniques  of  research  method- 
ology and  program  evaluation  in  both  clinical  and  basic  psychiatric  research. 
Field  placements  are  individually  selected  and  depend  upon  the  trainee's  interests, 
background,  and  career  objectives. 

Placements  in  1964-1965  included:  (1)  the  Columbia  Presbyterian  Medical  Cen- 
ter— clinical,  administrative,  and  research  opportunities  within  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry  and  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine;  (2)  the 
school  sequence — the  Bank  Street  College  of  Education,  the  Ethical  Culture  Schools, 
and  selected  programs  within  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education;  (3)  social 
agencies — ^the  Louise  Wise  Services  and  Fountain  House;  (4)  community  planning 
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and  organization  at  the  governmental  level — the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health; 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  Community  Services  Division; 
Westchester  County  Community  Mental  Health  Board;  Community  Mental  Health 
Services,  County  of  San  Mateo,  California,  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare; 
and  the  New  York  City  Community  Mental  Health  Board;  (5)  psychiatric  units  in 
general  hospitals — Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  Harlem  Hospital,  St.  Vincent's  Hospital, 
Bronx-Lebanon  Hospital,  Jacobi  Hospital  (Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine), 
and  the  Children's  Psychiatric  Services  at  Bellevue  Hospital;  (6)  psychiatric  hos- 
pitals— the  Dutchess  County  Unit  of  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital,  and  the 
Central  Islip  State  Hospital;  (7)  residential  treatment  center  for  children — the 
Wiltwyck  School  for  Boys,  Inc.;  (8)  Rutgers  University  Law  School;  (9)  the  Peace 
Corps  Training  Project  (Nigeria)  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  (10) 
Northside  Center  for  Child  Development;  and  (11)  the  Sidney  Hillman  Health 
Center. 


►  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  WHICH  COOPERATE 
IN  THE  TEACHING  PROGRAM 

GOVERNMENTAL   ORGANIZATIONS 


United  Nations 

United  States  Public  Health  Service 

Peace  Corps  Training  Project  (Nigeria)  at 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
Interstate  Sanitation  Commission 
New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health 
New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 
New  York  State  Department  of  Mental 

Hygiene 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health 
Puerto  Rico  Health  Department 
Virgin  Islands  Department  of  Health 
Albany  County  Department  of  Health 
Bergen  County  Sewer  Authority 
Columbia  County  Department  of  Health 
Nassau  County  Community  Mental  Health 

Board 
Nassau  County  Health  Department 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
New  York  City  Department  of  Correction 
New  York  City  Police  Academy 


Rensselaer  County  Health  Department 
Rockland  County  Health  Department 
San  Mateo  County,  California, 

Department  of  Health  and  Welfare 
Westchester  County  Community 

Mental  Health  Board 
Westchester  County  Health  Department 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
Children's  Court,  Domestic  Relations 

Court 
Glens  Falls  District  Health  Department 
Hackensack  Water  Company 
Long  Beach  Department  of  Public  Works 
New  York  City  Community  Mental 

Health  Board 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
New  York  City  Department  of  Hospitals 
New  York  City  Department  of  Welfare 
New  York  City  Youth  Board 
Schenectady  Department  of  Health 
Yonkers  Health  Department 
Youth  House,  Bronx,  New  York 


INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion 

International  Business  Machines  Corpora- 
tion 


Johnson  and  Johnson 
Lederle  Laboratories 
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VOLUNTARY   SOCIAL  AND   HEALTH   AGENCIES 


Albany  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Associa- 
tion 

Altro  Workshops,  Inc. 

American  Heart  Association 

American  Cancer  Society 

American  Public  Health  Association 

Bergen  County  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association 

Brooklyn  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Asso- 
ciation 

Central  Medical  Group  of  Brooklyn 

Chinatown  Neighborhood  Health  Project 
for  the  Community  Service  Society 

Citizens'  Committee  for  Children  of  New 
York  City,  Inc. 

Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York, 
Inc. 

Fountain  House  Foundation,  Inc. 

Group  Health  Dental  Insurance,  Inc. 

Group  Hospital  Service,  Inc.,  Syracuse, 
New  York 

Group  Hospital  Service,  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Delaware 

Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New 
York 

Henry  Ittleson  Center  for  Child  Research 

Henry  Street  Settlement 


Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Hebrews  of 
New  York 

Hospital  Review  and  Planning  Council  of 
Southern  New  York,  New  York  City 

Hospital  Service  Corporation  of  Western 
New  York,  Buffalo,  New  York 

Jewish  Family  Service  Association 

Louise  Wise  Services 

Mobilization  for  Youth 

National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis 

National  Health  Council 

National  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults 

National  Tuberculosis  Association 

New  York  Hotel  Trades  Council  and  Hotel 
Association  Health  Center 

New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Asso- 
ciation 

Northside  Center  for  Child  Development 

Queensboro  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Asso- 
ciation 

Rochester    Hospital    Service    Corporation, 
Rochester,  New  York 

State  Charities  Aid  Association 

Staten  Island  Mental  Health  Center 

Westchester  County  Medical  Society 


CLINICS,    HOSPITALS,   AND   SCHOOLS 

Aluminum  Mining  Company  Hospital, 

Moengo,  Surinam 
Bank  Street  College  of  Education 
Barnert  Memorial  Hospital,  Paterson, 

New  Jersey 
Bellevue  Hospital  Center 
Brookdale  Hospital  Center,  Brooklyn, 

New  York 
Brooklyn-Cumberland  Medical  Center 
Bureau  of  Child  Guidance,  New  York  City 

Board  of  Education 
Child  Development  Center 
Day    Hospital    and    Brooklyn    After-Care 

Clinic  of  the  New  York  State  Department 

of  Mental  Hygiene 
Ellis  Hospital,  Schenectady,  New  York 
Englewood  Hospital,  New  Jersey 
Ethical  Culture  Schools 
Firestone  Plantations  Hospital,  Harbel, 

Liberia 


Flower  and  Fifth  Avenue  Hospital 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Hospital 

Goldwater  Memorial  Hospital 

Grasslands  Hospital 

Guggenheim  Dental  Clinic 

Hackensack  Hospital,  New  Jersey 

Harlem  Hospital  Center 

Hillside  Hospital,  Glen  Oaks,  New  York 

Hudson  River  State  Hospital 

Hunterdon  Medical  Center,  Flemington, 

New  Jersey 
The  Institute  of  Living,  Hartford, 

Connecticut 
Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled 
Jacobi  Hospital,  Bronx  Municipal  Hospital 

Center 
Kips  Bay  Health  Center,  Well  Baby  Clinic, 

New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
Letchworth  Village 
Long  Island  Jewish  Hospital 
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Lutheran  Mission  Hospital,  Zor  Zor,  Liberia 

Margaret  Hague  Maternity  Hospital 

Mary  Imogene  Bassett  Hospital 

Methodist  Hospital  of  Brooklyn 

Methodist  Mission  Hospital,  Ganta,  Liberia 

Misericordia  Hospital,  Bronx,  New  York 

Mount  Auburn  Hospital,  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital 

New  York  Hospital,  Westchester  Division 

New  York  State,  University  of.  College  of 
Medicine 

New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and 
Hospital 

Penn  Foundation,  Sellersville,  Pennsylvania 

Polly  Miller  Child  Care  Center 

Presbyterian  Hospital 


Public  Health  Service  Hospital,  Stapleton, 
New  York 

Puerto  Rico,  University  of.  School  of  Medi- 
cine 

Riverside  Hospital 

Roosevelt  Hospital 

Rutgers  University  Law  School 

St.  Barnabas  Hospital,  Bronx,  New  York 

St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Thayer  Hospital,  Waterville,  Maine 

Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  Bronx, 
New  York 

Wiltwyck  School  for  Boys,  Inc. 

Woman's  Hospital 

Yale  Law  School 


MUSEUM 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History 


Academic  Calendar,  1966-1967 

AUTUMN   TERM 

Sept   6-9       Tuesday-Friday,  and  September  14,  Wednesday.     Preorientation  ses- 
sions for  students  who  are  notified  to  attend. 

12-13  Monday-Tuesday.     Registration,  including  payment  of  fees.* 

15  Thursday.      First  quarter  begins. 

1 5-1 9  Thursday-Monday.     Orientation  period. 

20  Tuesday.     Start  of  regular  class  schedule. 
Nov    8  Tuesday.     Election  Day.  Holiday. 

14  Monday.     Registration  for  special  students  for  the  second  quarter. 
First  quarter  ends. 

15  Tuesday.      Second  quarter  begins. 

24—27      Thursday— Sunday.      Thanksgiving  Holidays. 

Dec     1  Thursday.     Last  day  to  apply  or  reapply  for  February  M.S.,  M.P.H., 

and  Dr.P.H.  degrees.! 

21  Wednesday,  through  January  3,  1967,  Tuesday.      Christmas  Holidays. 

Jan  26-27     Thursday-Friday.     Registration,  including  payment  of  fees,  for  the 
spring  term.* 

28  Saturday.     Second  quarter  ends, 

SPRING  TERM 

Jan   30  Monday.      Third  quarter  begins. 

Mar    1  Wednesday.     Last  day  to  apply  or  reapply  for  June  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and 

Dr.P.H.  degrees. t 

20  Monday.     Registration  for  special  students  for  the  fourth  quarter. 

25  Saturday.     Third  quarter  ends. 

24—26  Friday— Sunday.      Easter  Holidays. 

27  Monday.      Fourth  quarter  begins. 

May  27  Saturday.     Fourth  quarter  ends. 


♦Students  allowed  to  register  after  the  period  specified  must  pay  a  late  fee. 
tStudents  who  apply  after  this  date  must  pay  a  late  fee. 


60  ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 

COMMENCEMENT 

June  4  Sunday.     Baccalaureate  Service. 

6  Tuesday.     Conferral  of  degrees. 


Aug    1  Tuesday.     Last  day  to  apply  or  reapply  for  October  M.S.,  M.P.H., 

and  Dr.P.H.  degrees.* 


♦Students  who  apply  after  this  date  must  pay  a  late  fee. 
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The  Mornings ide  Campus  &  Environs 


BARD  HALL 

N.Y.  STATE  PSYCHIATRIC  INSTITUTE 
PSYCHOANALYTIC  CLINIC 
NEUROLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 
MAXWELL  HALL 
HARKNESS  MEMORIAL  HALL 
WILLIAM  BLACK  RESEARCH  BUILDING 
ALUMNI  AUDITORIUM 
COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND 

SURGEONS 
VANDERBILT  CLINIC 
SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND  ORAL 

SURGERY 


10.  N.Y.  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 
SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND 

ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 
INSTITUTE  OF  NUTRITION  SCIENCES 

11.  HARKNESS  PAVILION 

12.  PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL 
NY.  ORTHOPAEDIC  HOSPITAL 
SLOAN  E  HOSPITAL 

SQUIER  UROLOGICAL  CLINIC 

13.  BABIES  HOSPITAL 

14.  PAULINE  A.  HARTFORD  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL 

15.  INSTITUTE  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY 

16.  CENTRAL  SERVICE  BUILDING 

17.  FRANCIS  DELAFIELD  HOSPITAL,  N.Y.C. 


To  Reach  the  Medical  Center:  By  subway,  the  Washington  Heights  Express  of  the 
IND  Eighth  Avenue  or  the  Van  Cortland  Park  train  of  the  IRT  Seventh  Avenue. 
By  bus,  Fifth  Avenue  Bus  #4  or  #5.  By  car,  the  Westside  Highway  exit  at  the 
George  Washington  Bridge.  Parking  facihties  are  available  at  West  164th  Street 
and  Fort  Washington  Avenue. 


To  Columbia  Students 


THIS  BULLETIN  IS  FOR  YOUR  USE  AS  A 
SOURCE  OF  CONTINUING  REFERENCE. 
PLEASE  SAVE  IT  CAREFULLY,  SINCE  THE 
DEMAND  FOR  REPLACEMENT  COPIES 
CAUSES  EXPENDITURES  WHICH  SHOULD 
MORE  DIRECTLY  SERVE  YOUR  EDUCATION. 


Columbia  University  Bunttin 
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THE    FACULTY    OF    MEDICINE 


Public  Health 


V'    tSf 


Administrative  Medicine 


196^-1968 


To  Communicate  with  the  School 

ADDRESS  INQUIRIES  TO:  The  Director,  School  of  Pubhc  Health  and  Administrative 
Medicine,  600  West  168th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10032 

telephone:  (Area  code  212)  579-3927 


The  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Columbia  University 


School  of 

Public  Health 

and 

Administrative  Medicine 
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DIVISION   OF   BIOSTATISTICS 


Fohn  W.  Fertig.     Professor  of  Biostatistics 

B.A.,  Ursinus,  1931;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1935 

Mindel  C.  Sheps.     Professor  of  Biostatistics 

M.D.,  Manitoba,  1936;  M.P.H.,  North  Carolina,  1950 
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Associate  Director,  Office  of  Program  Planning,  Research  and  Development,  New  York  City  Depart- 
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Ruth  Z.  Gold.     Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
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Neal  W.  Chilton.     Research  Associate  in  Biostatistics 
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Joseph  L.  Fleiss.     Instructor  in  Biostatistics 

B.A.,  Columbia,  1959;  M.S.,  1961 

Molly  H.  Park.     Instructor  in  Biostatistics  ' 

B.A.,  Hunter,  1941;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1942 

Florence  Kavaler.     Assistant  in  Biostatistics 

B.A.,  Barnard,  1955;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1961;  M.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  (Brooklyn),  1961 
M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1965 

Research  Project  Director,   Office  of  Program  Planning,  Research  and  Evaluation,  New  York  Cit, 
Department  of  Health 

Alex  Tytun.     Assistant  in  Biostatistics 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1943;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1961 

Senior  Statistician,  Bureau  of  Records  and  Statistics,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 


LECTURERS 

Schuyler  G.  Kohl,  M.D.,  M.S.,  Dr.P.H.  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  am 
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B.S.,  Harvard,  1933;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1940 
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Commissioner  of  Mental  Health  Services,  New  York  City  Community  Mental  Health  Board 

Bruce  P.  Dohrenwend.     Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Columbia,  1950;  M.A.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1955 

Natalie    Goldart.     Assistant   Professor   of  Administrative   Medicine   (Psychiatrl 
Social  Work) 
B.A.,  New  York  University,  1939;  M.4;.W.,  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  1943 

Archibald  R.  Foley.     Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Queen's  (Canada),  1943;  M.D.,  CM.,  1947;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1962 

Sheldon  G.  Gaylin.     Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

Ph.B.,  Chicago,  1949;  M.D.,  Western  Reserve,  1953 

DeWitt  L.  Crandell.     Associate  in  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Arkansas,  1953;  M.D.,  1955;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1964 

Gurston  D.  Goldin.     Associate  in  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Columbia,  1951;  M.D.,  1955;  M.S.,  1963 
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prence  G.  Liben.     Associate  in  Psychiatry 

'b.A.,  Cornell,  1935;  M.D.,  New  York  University,  1939;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1952;  M.S.,  1962 

lark  Flapan.     Research  Associate  in  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  Washington  (St.  Louis),  1943;  M.A.,  Chicago,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1957 

Irtram  W.  Pepper.     Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1953;  M.D.,  New  York  University,  1957;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1964 

Jmes  J.  Warde.     Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

M.B.,  B.A.O.,  B.Ch.,  National  University  of  Ireland  (Dublin),  1960;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1965 

ourtenay  L.  Bennett.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Colgate,  1931;  M.D.,  Columbia,  1935 

Associate  Director,  Hudson  River  State  Hospital,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

anry  A.  Davidson.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Columbia,  1925;  M.D.,  Jefferson,  1928;  M.S.,  Pennsylvania,  1931 
Superintendent,  Essex  County  Overbrook  Hospital,  Cedar  Grove,  New  Jersey 

3uis  Linn.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1934;  M.D.,  Rush,  1938 

Director,  Department  of  Psychiatry,  Bronx-Lebanon  Hospital  Center,  New  York  City 

rancis  J.  O'Neill.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  Vermont,  1929;  M.D.,  1932 

Director,  Central  Islip  State  Hospital,  Central  Islip,  New  York 

DIVISIONAL  OF   ENVIRONMENTAL   HEALTH 
Ivin  R.  Jacobson.     Associate  Professor  of  Environmental  Health 

B.S.,  North  Dakota,  1935;  M.S.,  1937;  Ph.D.,  Iowa,  1941 

ustin  N.  Heller.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Environmental  Health 

B.A.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1938;  M.S.,  1941 

Commissioner,  Department  of  Air  Pollution  Control,  New  York  City 
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LECTURER 

3hn  W.  H.  Rehn,  Ph.D.     District  Public  Works  Office,  Third  Naval  District,  New 
York  City 


DIVISION   OF   EPIDEMIOLOGY 
[ervyn  W.  Susser.     Professor  of  Epidemiology 

M.B.,  B.Ch.,  Witwatersrand  (South  Africa),  1950 

.  Gurney  Clark.     Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.A.,  Vanderbilt,  1927;  M.D.,  1931;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1936;  Dr.P.H.,  1944 

rnest  M.  Gruenberg.     Professor  of  Psychiatry  (Epidemiology) 

M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1941;  M.P.H.,  Yale,  1949;  Dr.P.H.  1955 

obert  M.  Albrecht.     Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.A.,  Holy  Cross,  1938;  M.D.,  Albany,  1942;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1949 

[orton  D.  Schweitzer.     Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.A.,  Columbia,  1929;  Ph.D.,  1934 

sna  A.  Stein.     Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.A.,  Cape  Town  (South  Africa),  1941;  M.A.,  1942;  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  Witwatersrand  (South  Africa),  1950 
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Lawrence  Bergner.     Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.A.,  Brooklyn,  1952;  M.D.,  New  York  University,  1956;  M.P.H.,  California,  1959 

Frances  R.  Gearing.     Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.S.,  Vermont,  1936;  M.D.,  1940;  M.P.H.,  Columbia.  1957 

Anna  C.  Gelman.     Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.A.,  Hunter,  1932;  M.P.H.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1934 


I 


Harold  T.  Fuerst.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.A.,  Cornell,  1929;  M.D.,  Jefferson,  1933;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1958 

Assistant  Commissioner  for  Preventable  and  Chronic  Disease  Service,  New  York  City  Department 

Health 

W.  D.  Mortimer  Harris.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  1930;  M.D.,  Bordeaux,  1936;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1957 

Chief,  Division  of  Social  Hygiene,  Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases,  New  York  City  Department 

Health 

Ralph  F.  Sikes.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

Ph.B.,  Yale,  1931;  M.D.,  1935;  M.P.H.,  1941 
Commissioner  of  Health,  Yonkers,  New  York 

Hyman  M.  Gold.     Assistant  in  Epidemiology 

M.D.,  Columbia,  1949 

Family  Physician,  Health  Insurance  Plan,  Yorkville  Medical  Group,  New  York  City 

LECTURERS 

Harry  S.  Lichtman,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Borough  Chief,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Preven 
able  Diseases,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

S.  David  Pomrinse,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Associate  Director,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  Ne 
York  City 

Fred  B.  Rogers,  M.S.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine,  Temp 
University,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Morris  Schaeffer,  Ph.D.,  M.D.     Director,  Bureau  of  Laboratories,  New  York  Ci 
Department  of  Health 

Louis  Schneider,  M.D.     Tuberculosis  Clinician,  New  York  City  Department 
Health 
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Ray  E.  Trussell.     Joseph  R.  DeLamar  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Iowa,  1936;  M.D.,  1941;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1947 

Clement  C.  Clay.     Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Columbia,  1927;  M.D.,  CM.,  McGill,  1932 

Jack  Elinson.     Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1937;  M.A.,  George  Washington,  1946;  Ph.D.,  1954 

Frank  W.  van  Dyke.     Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A..  Union  College,  1939;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1954 

Abraham  G.  White.     Clinical  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1937;  M.D.,  Washington  (St.  Louis),  1942 
Director  of  Medicine,  Harlem  Hospital,  New  York  City 
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oward  R.  Kelman.     Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Brooklyn,  1948;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1950;  Ph.D.,  New  York  University,  1959 

heodor  K.  Rohdenburg.     Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 

B.Arch.,  Columbia,  1937 

obert  H.  Chapman.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 

M.B.,  M.A.,  Oxford,  1943;  B.Arch.,  Harvard,  1950 

tnanuel  Hayt.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

LL.B.,  Brooklyn  Law  School,  1927 
Counselor  at  Law,  New  York  City 

ichard  A.  Miller.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Harvard,  1949;  B.Arch.,  1952 

Senior  Associate,  Helge  Westermann,  Architect,  New  York  City 

ugene  D.  Rosenfeld.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Colorado,  1939;  M.D.,  1943 

Hospital  and  Health  Service  Consultant,  New  York  City 

harles  G.  Roswell.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  St.  John's,  1934;  LL.B.,  1938 
Hospital  Consultant 

[arold  Baumgarten,  Jr.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine  (Continu- 
ation Education) 

B.A.,  Willamette,  1946;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1956 

^rginia  M.  Brown.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 
B.A.,  Boston,  1947;  M.N.,  Yale,  1950;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1955 

acob  Horowitz.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1928;  M.D.,  Vienna,  1936;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1947 

ally  E.  Knapp.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Adelphi,  1940;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1944;  M.S.,  1953 

Lobert  R.  Lovejoy.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Colorado  College,  1956;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1958 

Hilton  C.  Maloney.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 
B.S.,  Allegheny,  1935;  M.D.,  Temple,  1939;  M.Sc,  1949;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1957 

iugene  G.  McCarthy,  Jr.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Boston  College,  1956;  M.D.,  Yale,  1960;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1962 

Jeatrice  Mintz.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Barnard,  1930;  M.D.,  Yale,  1934;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1954 

!^harlotte  F.  Muller.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

M.A.,  Columbia,  1942;  Ph.D.,  1946 

klartin  Saren.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  New  York  University,  1960;  M.S.,  Minnesota,  1952 

)avid  Wallace.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  Westminster,  1930;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1962 

ames  E.  Wesley.     Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine 

B.S.,  Howard,  1951;  M.D.,  1956 

ames  G.  Haughton.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Pacific  Union,  1947;  M.D.,  Loma  Linda,  1950;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1962 
First  Deputy  Commissioner,  Department  of  Hospitals,  New  York  City 
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Harry  O'N.  Humbert.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.C.S.,  College  of  Commerce  (Baltimore),  1929 

Associate  Vice  President  and  Controller,  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Julius  A.  Katzive.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

M.D.,  Ohio  State,  1930 

Director,  Bureau  of  Hospital  Review  and  Planning,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  Albai 

New  York 

Mildred  A.  Morehead.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

M.D.,  Columbia,  1943;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1948 

Associate  Director,  Special  Research,  Montefiore  Hospital  and  Medical  Center,  New  York  City 

Vernon  F.  Spencer.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Montana  State,  1942;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1965 
Administrator,  Harlem  Hospital  Center,  New  York  City 

Paul  N.  Borsky.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Brooklyn,  1942 

Elliott  N.  Camerman.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  New  School  for  Social  Research,  1949;  M.A.,  1955 

Patricia  J.  CoUette.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Beloit,  1943;  M.A.,  Chicago,  1949 

John  L.  Colombotos.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Columbia,  1949;  M.A.,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1961 

Paul  W.  Haberman.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania,  1948;  M.B.A.,  New  York  University,  1961 

Regina  Loewenstein.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Barnard,  1936;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1937 

Anne  S.  Zanes.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

Ph.B.,  Creighton,  1941 

Charles  P.  Felton.     Instructor  in  Preventive  Medicine 

B.S.,  Xavier  (Louisiana),  1949;  M.D.,  Geneva  (Switzerland),  1956 

Paul  R.  Torrens.     Instructor  in  Administrative  Medicine 

M.D.,  Georgetown,  1958;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1962 

Research  Associate,  Department  of  Medicine,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Richard  P.  Grann.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Wayne  State,  1953 

Alva  Jenkins.     Assistant  in  Preventive  Medicine 

B.S.,  Howard,  1931;  M.D.,  1935 

Corinne  Kirchner.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Barnard,  1957 

Paul  M.  Levin.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Boston,  1958;  M.A.,  1959 

Harold  G.  Logan.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Howard,  1949;  M.S.W.,  1951;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1965 

Dulcy  B.  Miller.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Smith,  1946 
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oris  E.  Moore.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

R.N.,  Lincoln  School  for  Nurses,  1940 

alerie  C.  Walker.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  Hunter,  1955;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1960;  M.P.H.,  1962 

luth  Westheimer.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Sorbonne,  1956;  M.A.,  New  School  for  Social  Research,  1959 


LECTURERS 

eorge  H.  Adams,  M.S.     Executive  Director,  Lutheran  Medical  Center,  Brooklyn, 
New  York 

lister  Anthony  Marie,  B.B.A.     Administrator,  The  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  of  the 
City  of  New  York 

lObin  F.   Badgley,   Ph.D.     Senior  Member,   Technical  Staff,  Milbank  Memorial 

!  Fund,  New  York  City 

\ 

jleorge    Baehr,    M.D.     Special   Medical   Consultant,    Health   Insurance   Plan   of 
Greater  New  York 

largaret  B.   Bailey,   M.A.,   M.S.,  D.S.W.     Codirector,  Alcoholism  Inter-agency 
Training  Project,  Comunity  Council  of  Greater  New  York,  New  York  City 

[erman  E.  Bauer,  M.D.     Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York  City  Department  of 
Hospitals 

Llvin  J.   Binkert,  B.A.     Executive   Vice  President,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New 
York  City 

ohn  J.  Bourke,  M.D.     Assistant  Commissioner,  Division  of  Hospital  Review  and 
Planning,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New  York 

toward  J.  Brown,   M.D.     Health  Services  Administrator  and  Commissioner  of 
Health,  New  York  City 

.  Campbell  Butler.     President,  Group  Hospital  Service,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  New  York 

klartin   Cherkasky,   M.D.     Director,   Montefiore   Hospital  and  Medical  Center, 
New  York  City 

klilton  Cohen.     Associate  Director  of  Brookdale  Hospital  Center,  Brooklyn,  New 
York 

.  Douglas  Colman,  M.E.     President,  Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New  York, 
New  York  City 

*aul  M.  Densen,  D.Sc.     Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health 

Jenjamin  G.  Dinin,  M.D.     Director,  Grasslands  Hospital,  Valhalla,  New  York 
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Pearl  R.  Fisher,  R.N.     Administrator,  Thayer  Hospital,  Waterville,  Maine 

Harry  C.  F.  Gifford,  M.S.     Executive  Director,  Springfield  Hospital,  Springfield\ 
Massachusetts 

Morrell  Goldberg,  B.A.     Executive  Director,  Brookdale  Hospital  Center,  Brooklyn 
New  York 

Harvey  Gollance,  M.D.     Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York  City  Department  o 
Hospitals 

Irving   Gottsegen,    M.S.     Associate  Director,   Montefiore   Hospital  and  Medica 
Center,  New  York  City 

George  W.  Graham,  M.D.,  CM.     Director,  Ellis  Hospital,  Schenectady,  New  York 

Edward  V.  Grant.     Administrator,  Hunterdon  Medical  Center.  Flemington,  New 
Jersey 

Jack   C.    Haldeman,    M.D..    M.P.H.     President,    Hospital   Review   and   Planning 
Council  of  Southern  New  York,  New  York  City 

Jonathan  Hayt,  LL.B.     Counselor  at  Law,  New  York  City 

Irving  T.  Howorth,  B.A.     Superintendent,  Andrus  Pavilion-St.  John's  Riverside 
Hospital,  Yonkers,  New  York 

John  W.   Kauffman.     Administrator,  Princeton  Hospital,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Richard  N.  Kerst,  B.A.     Assistant  Vice  President,  Assistant  Treasurer,  and  Assistant 
Secretary,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Abraham  M.  Kleinman,  M.D.     Hospital  Director,  Veterans  Administration  Hos- 
pital, Bronx,  New  York 

John  T.  Kolody,  M.S.     Associate  Director,  St.  Barnabas  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Dorothy  L.  Kurtz,  B.A.     Medical  Record  Librarian,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New 
York  City 

Jacob  Levine.     Assistant  Commissioner,  New  York  City  Department  of  Hospitals 

Robert  J.  Mangum,  LL.B.,  M.P.A.,  M.S.     Regional  Director,  Northeast  Region, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  New  York  City 

Reo  J.  Marcotte,  M.D.,  M.B.A.     Director,  Mount  Auburn  Hospital.  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 

Jack  Masur,  M.D.     Assistant  Surgeon  General  and  Director,  Clinical  Center,  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  Public  Health  Service,  Bethesda,  Maryland 

Harold  V.  Maybee,  B.A.     Managing  Director,  Group  Hospital  Service,  Inc.,  Wil- 
mington. Delaware 

John  J.  Nelan.     Laundry  Supervisor,  Presbyterian  Hospital.  New  York  City 
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lena  Padilla,  Ph.D.     Chief  Research  Scientist  (Behavioral  Sciences),  New  York 
City  Community  Mental  Health  Board 

ssell  B.  Palmer,  D.D.S.     President,  Group  Health  Dental  Insurance,  Inc.,  New 
York  City 

ilph  L.  Perkins,  M.S.     Executive  Director,  Hospital  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

tseph  P.  Peters,  M.S.     Assistant  Executive  Director,  Hospital  Review  and  Plan- 
ning Council  of  Southern  New  York 

even  Polgar,  Ph.D.,  M.P.H.     Director  of  Research,   The  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation  of  America,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

iter  Rogatz,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Executive  Director,  Long  Island  Jewish  Hospital, 
New  Hyde  Park,  New  York 

nthony  J.  J.  Rourke,  M.D.     Hospital  Consultant,  New  Rochelle,  New  York 

,;arvey  Schoenfeld,  M.B.A.     Director,  Barnert  Memorial  Hospital,  Paterson,  New 
Jersey 

lartin  E.  Segal.     Consultant,  Welfare,  Health,  and  Pension  Programs,  New  York 
I  City 

[am  Shapiro,  B.S.     Director,  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Health  Insurance 
Plan  of  Greater  New  York 

'ecil  G.  Sheps,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     General  Director,  Beth  Israel  Medical  Center,  New 

York  City 

oseph  E.  Snyder,  M.D.     Assistant  Vice  President,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York 
City 

lartin  R.  Steinberg,  M.D.,  M.Med.Sc.     Director,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York 
City 

)avid  W.  Stewart,  B.A.     Managing  Director,  Rochester  Hospital  Service  Corpora- 
tion, Rochester,  New  York 

)onald   B.   Straus,    M.B.A.     President,  American  Arbitration  Association,   New 

York  City 

oseph  V.  Terenzio,  LL.B.,  M.S.     Commissioner,  Department  of  Hospitals,  New 
York  City 

'eter  B.  Terenzio,  LL.B.,  M.H.A.     Executive  Vice  President,  The  Roosevelt  Hos- 
pital, New  York  City 

rlartin  S.   Ulan,  M.S.     Administrator,  Hackensack  Hospital,  Hackensack,  New 
Jersey 

Randolph  A.  Wyman,  M.D.     Medical  Administrator,  Bellevue  Hospital  Center, 
New  York  City 
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INSTITUTE  OF  NUTRITION   SCIENCES 
W.  Henry  Sebrell,  Jr.     Robert  R.  Williams  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutritii 

M.D.,  Virginia,  1925 

Donald  S.  McLaren.     Adjunct  Professor  of  Clinical  Nutrition 

M.B.Ch.B.,  Edinburgh,  1942;  M.D.,  1955;  Ph.D.,  London,  1957 

Research  Professor  of  Clinical  Nutrition  and  Director  of  the  Nutrition  Program,  American  Universi 

of  Beirut,  Lebanon 

Max  Milner.     Adjunct  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 
B.Sc,  Saskatchewan,  1938;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1945 

Chief,   Nutrition  Branch,  Office  of  Technical  Cooperation   and  Research,  Agency  for  Internatioi 
Development,  Washington,  D.C. 

Bernard  L.  Oser.     Adjunct  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania,  1920;  M.S.,  1925;  Ph.D.,  Fordham,  1927 

President  and  Director,  Food  and  Drug  Research  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Maspeth,  New  York 

Theodore  B.  Van  Itallie.     Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine 

B.S.,  Harvard,  1941;  M.D.,  Columbia,  1945 

Director,  Department  of  Medicine,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Mary  E.  R.  Bal.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.A.,  Toronto,  1931;  M.A.,  1934;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1942 

Thomas  A.  Borgese.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.A.,  New  York  University,  1950;  M.S.,  Rutgers,  1955;  Ph.D.,  1959  ' 

John  B.  D.  Derrick.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.A.,  British  Columbia,  1948;  M.A.,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Western  Ontario,  1952 

Sami  A.  Hashim.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.S.,  Beirut,  1950;  M.S.,  1952;  M.D.,  Buffalo,  1955 

Chief,  Laboratory  for  Metabolic  and  Nutritional  Research,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

George  J.  Christakis.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.A.,  New  York  University,  1949;  M.D.,  New  York  Medical  College,  1954;  M.S.,  Columbia,  196 

M.P.H.,  1961 

Assistant  Dean,  Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine,  New  York  City 

Daisy  Yen  Wu.     Associate  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.A.,  Ginling  College  (China),  1921;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1923 

Barbara  A.  Underwood.     Research  Associate  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.A.,  California,  1956;  M.S.,  Cornell,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1962 

G.  Glen  King.     Special  Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 
B.S.,  Washington  State,  1918;  M.S.,  Pittsburgh,  1920;  Ph.D.,  1923 
Director  of  Grants  Management,  St.  Luke's  Hospital  Center,  New  York  City 

LECTURERS 

Suzanne  Bennett-Clark,   Ph.D.     Associate  Consultant  in  Physiology,  St.  Luke 
Hospital  Center,  New  York  City 

Louis  B.  Dotti,  M.A.,  Ph.D.     Chemist,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Jesse  W.  Huff,  Ph.D.     Director  of  Biochemistry,  Merck  Institute  for  Therapeut 
Research,  Rahway,  New  Jersey 

Gideon  E.  Livingston,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
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DIVISION   OF   OCCUPATIONAL   MEDICINE 


Leonard  J.  Goldwater.     Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

B.A.,  Michigan,  1924;  M.D.,  New  York  University,  1928;  Med.Sc.D.,  1937;  M.S..  Columbia,  1941 

Irving  J.  Greenblatt.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

B.A.,  New  York  University,  1938;  M.S.,  Georgetown,  1939;  Ph.D.,  1941 

Director,  Research  Laboratories  in  Toxicology  and  Pharmacology,  Brookdale  Hospital  Center,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York 

A.  Walter  Hoover.     Assistant  Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

B.A.,  Virginia,  1944;  M.D.,  1949 

Morris  M.  Joselow.     Assistant  Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1943;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1946;  Ph.D.,  1949 

Moe  M.  Braverman.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

B.A.,  Alabama,  1929;  M.S.,  New  York  University,  1932 

Director  of  Laboratories,  Bureau  of  Laboratory,  New  York  City  Department  of  Air  Pollution  Control 

Harry  Gilbert.     Instructor  in  Occupational  Medicine 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1939 

Industrial  Hygienist,  New  York  Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

LECTURERS 

Sidney  B.  Weinberg,  M.D.     Chief  Medical  Examiner,  Suffolk  County,  New  York 
Benjamin  Werne,  LL.B.,  J.S.D.     Counselor  at  Law,  New  York  City 

DIVISION   OF   PUBLIC    HEALTH    EDUCATION 

George  Rosen.     Professor  of  Public  Health  Education 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,   1930;  M.D.,  Berlin,  1935;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1944;  M.P.H., 

1947 

Irving  S.  Shapiro.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Education 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1938;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1941;  Ph.D.,  1954 
Director,  Health  Education  Division,  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York 

Robert  E.  Wallace.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Education 

B.S.,  New  York  University,  1950;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1958 
LECTURERS 

Horace  H.  Hughes,  B.A.     Director  of  Public  Information,  Maternity  Center  Asso- 
ciation, New  York  City 

Sol  S.  Lifson,  M.A.,  M.P.H.     Director,  Health  Education,  National  Tuberculosis 
Association,  New  York  City 

Meyer  J.   Plishner,  M.P.H.     Executive  Director,   Queensboro   Tuberculosis  and 
Health  Association,  New  York 

Alexander  Robertson,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  M.D.     Executive  Director,  Milbank  Fund, 
New  York  City 

Edward  Wellin,  Ph.D.,  M.S.     Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 
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Herman  E.  Hilleboe.     Joseph  R.  DeLamar  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.S.,  Minnesota,  1927;  B.M.,  1929;  M.D.,  1931;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1935 

Arthur  Bushel.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Dental  Public  Health  Practice 

B.A.,  Brooklyn,  1940;  D.D.S.,  Columbia,  1943;  M.P.H.,  1947 

Assistant  Commissioner  for  Professional  Staff  Services,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

HoUis  S.  Ingraham.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.A.,  Harvard,  1930;  M.D.,  1933;  M.P.H.,  1935 

Commissioner,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New  York 

Gloria  L.  A.  Dammann.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nursing 

B.S.,  Catholic  University,  1945;  M.P.H.,  Pittsburgh,  1959 

Elinor  F.  Downs.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.A.,  Smith,  1933;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1937;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1952 

Eric  Josephson.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.A.,  New  York  University,  1947;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1959 

Francis  C.  Lindaman.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice  (Continuatic 
Education) 

B.A.,  Gettysburg,  1935;  M.A.,  1936 

Eric  R.  Osterberg.-    Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice  (Continuation 
Education) 

B.A.,  Upsala,  1941;  M.D.,  Jefferson,  1944;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1960 

William  C.  Thomas,  Jr.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.S.,  Utah,  1942;  M.S.,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1962 

Michael  Antell.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 
M.D.,  Long  Island,  1926;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1939 
District  Health  Officer,  Washington  Heights  Health  District,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Albert  J.  Beckmann.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.A.,  Cornell,  1938;  M.S.,  North  Carolina,  1941;  M.D.,  Wake  Forest,  1945 

Donald  G.  Dickson.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.A.,  Nebraska,  1942;  M.D.,  1945;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1952 

Associate  Commissioner  for  New  York  City  Affairs,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  New 

York  City 

William  R.  Donovan.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.S.,  Manhattan,  1935;  M.D.,  Columbia,  1939 

Regional  Health  Director,  White  Plains  Regional  Office,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health 

Jack  J.  Goldman.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.S.,  Vermont,  1943;  M.D.,  1950;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1953 

First  Deputy  Commissioner,  Westchester  County  Health  Department,  New  York 

Daniel  O'Connell.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.A.,  Fordham,  1934;  M.D.,  New  York  Medical  College,  1938;  M.P.H.,  Yale,  1959 
District  Health  Officer,  Riverside  Health  Center,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Robert  E.  Rothermel.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

M.D.,  Temple,  1935;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1941 

Training  Officer,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
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inn  F.  Brunswick.     Research  Associate  in  Public  Health  Practice 

B.A.,  Hunter,  1946;  M.A.,  Clark,  1947 

;etty  Simons.     Assistant  in  Public  Health  Practice 

M.D.,  New  York  Medical  College,  1949;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1965 


LECTURERS 

Tanklyn  B.  Amos,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Director,  Office  of  Professional  Training,  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New  York 

)avid  B.  Ast,  D.D.S.,  M.P.H.     Director,  Bureau  of  Dental  Health,  New   York 
State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New  York 

lodolphe  L.  Coigney,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Director,  Liaison  Office,  United  Nations, 
World  Health  Organization,  New  York  City 

.eo  Gitman,  M.D.     Director,  Department  of  Community  Health,  The  Brookdale 
Hospital  Center,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

jeorge  James,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Executive  Vice  President  and  Dean,  Mount  Sinai 
School  of  Medicine,  New  York  City 

'loscoe  P.  Kandle,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Commissioner,  New  Jersey  State  Department 
I    of  Health,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

l^Iicetas  H.  Kuo,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     District  Health  Officer,  Astoria  Health  Center, 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

jranville  W.  Larimore,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     First  Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New  York 

Berwyn  F.   Mattison,  M.D..   M.P.H.     Executive  Director,   The  American  Public 
Health  Association,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

Esther  Schisa,  R.N.,   M.A.     Director,  Division  of  Public  Health  Nursing,   West- 
chester County  Health  Department,  White  Plains,  New  York 


DIVISION   OF  TROPICAL   MEDICINE 

Harold  W.  Brown.     Professor  of  Parasitology 

B.A.,   Kalamazoo,   1924;   M.S.,  Kansas  State,   1925;   Sc.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,    1928;   M.D.,  Vanderbilt, 
1933;  Dr.P.H.,  Harvard,  1936;  L.H.D.  {hon.),  Kalamazoo,  1945;  LL.D.  {hon.),  Puerto  Rico,  1954 

Roger  W.  Williams.     Professor  of  Medical  Entomology 

B.S.,  Illinois,  1939;  M.S.,  1941;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1947 

Kathleen  L.  Hussey.     Associate  Professor  of  Parasitology 

B.A.,  Mt.  Holyoke,  1930;  M.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  1932;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1940 

Ashton  C.  Cuckler.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Parasitology 

B.A.,  Nebraska,  1935;  M.A.,  1936;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1941 

Associate  Director,  Merck  Institute  for  Therapeutic  Research,  Rahway,  New  Jersey 

Karl  H.  Franz.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine 

B.S.,  Northwestern,  1938;  B.S.M.,  1941;  M.D.,  1942 

Medical  Director,  Firestone  Plantations  Company  Hospitals  and  Medical  Services,  Harbel,  Liberia 
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Howard  B.  Shookhoff.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine 

B.A.,  Columbia,  1930;  M.D.,  1933 

Physician-in-charge,  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

John  D.  Frame.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine 

B.A.,  Wheaton  (Illinois),  1938;  M.D.,  Northwestern,  1943  j 

Iwan  D.  Guicherit.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine 

M.D.,  Surinam  Government  Medical  School,  1942;  M.D.,  Amsterdam,  1952;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1948 
Chief  Physician,  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  Paramaribo,  Surinam 

Martin  G.  Blechman.     Instructor  in  Tropical  Medicine 

B.S.,  George  Washington,  1949;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1953;  M.D.,  Jefferson,  1957 

Chung  Chiang  Wang.     Instructor  in  Tropical  Medicine 

B.S.,  Iowa  State,  1952;  M.D.,  George  Washington,  1958;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1962 

Physician-in-Charge,   Tropical   Disease   Diagnostic   Clinic,   Washington   Heights   Health   Center,   New 

York  City  Department  of  Health 


►  ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 

Eileen  H.  Daly.     Assistant  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University 
Louise  Ceroid,  M.A.     Administrative  Assistant 


School  of  Public  Health 

and  Administrative  Medicine 

w 

The  School  is  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Columbia  University  and  shares 
in  the  research  and  teaching  resources  of  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center 
and  affiliated  hospitals  and  clinics.  It  is  fortunate  in  also  being  able  to  utilize  the 
large  number  of  extramural  public  health,  hospital,  medical  care,  and  prepayment 
facilities  and  organizations  in  and  around  New  York  City.  Collectively,  these  re- 
sources and  affiliations  make  it  possible  to  provide  graduate  students  with  unusually 
complete  and  diversified  experiences  in  the  health  field  such  as  the  general  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  official  and  nonofficial  public  health  and  medical-care 
agencies;  programs  in  industrial  hygiene  and  occupational  medicine;  the  application 
of  biostatistics  and  survey  research  methods;  the  clinical  and  epidemiologic  aspects 
of  disease;  and  clinical  and  laboratory  material  in  parasitology,  tropical  diseases, 
and  medical  entomology. 

The  School  offers  a  complete  curriculum  leading  to  advanced  degrees  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  public  health  and  administrative  medicine  in  their  several 
aspects,  and  provides  leadership  and  guidance  for  graduate  students  who  wish  to 
do  advanced  work  both  in  the  public  health  sciences  and  in  the  individual  and  social 
aspects  of  public  health  problems,  and  in  hospital  organization  and  medical  care. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  facilities,  the  School  maintains  an  archive  of  original  data 
derived  from  research  studies  conducted  in  administrative  medicine  and  the  socio- 
medical  aspects  of  health  care.  Specific  materials  are  made  available  on  an  individual 
basis  to  students  in  research  training  and  to  other  qualified  investigators  wishing  to 
do  secondary  analyses  or  follow-up  studies. 

The  facilities  of  the  School  are  also  utilized  by  other  divisions  of  the  University 
to  supplement  their  programs.  It  extends  to  the  lay  public  through  existing  channels 
of  popular  education  the  benefits  of  reliable  information  on  the  protection  and 
development  of  human  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease,  as  specifically  directed 
in  the  will  of  the  late  Joseph  R.  DeLamar,  which  made  financially  possible  the 
founding  of  the  School. 

The  School  also  functions  as  a  department  of  preventive  and  administrative  medi- 
cine in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  It  provides  instruction  in  bio- 
statistics, parasitic  diseases,  and  preventive  and  administrative  medicine,  as  well  as 
in  a  variety  of  electives  throughout  the  four  years  of  undergraduate  medical  educa- 
tion. Required  courses  and  electives  for  students  of  the  College  are  described  in  the 
bulletin  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Changing  emphases  in  health  problems  and  developments  in  methods  of  studying 
and  meeting  the  needs  engendered  by  them  are  reflected  in  the  programs  of  study 
offered  and  in  the  activities  of  the  School  in  research  and  community  service.  The 
courses  of  instruction  deal  primarily  with  the  problems  and  practices  of  public 
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health  and  administrative  medicine  as  they  exist  in  the  United  States,  but  instruction 
is  also  related  to  the  ecology  of  other  countries  and  includes  concepts  and  principles 
of  universal  significance.  The  essential  unity  of  the  health  field  and  the  cooperative 
character  of  the  work  are  indicated  by  the  many  basic  courses  that  are  common  to 
the  various  curricula. 

Public  health  and  medical  services  in  this  country  are  undergoing  a  rapid  evolu- 
tion which  will  eventually  make  modern,  high-quality  health  services  of  every  de- 
scription avilable  to  the  entire  population.  While  it  is  neither  possible  nor  necessary 
to  predict  the  exact  forms  and  methods  of  medical  care  in  the  future,  there  are 
certain  well-defined  indications  of  the  direction  in  which  health  services  are  moving. 
These  trends  point  clearly  to  considerable  modifications  of  the  methods  and  plans 
of  administering  the  facilities,  personnel,  and  programs. 

Broad  problems  must  be  evaluated  and  studied  if  adequate  community-wide 
health  services  and  hospitalization  programs  are  to  be  carried  out  effectively:  the 
improvement  and  expansion  of  outpatient  services;  the  more  effective  use  of  home 
medical  care;  the  development  of  adequate  laboratory,  diagnostic,  and  therapeutic 
units  properly  located  to  serve  all  areas  regardless  of  population  density;  the  recog- 
nition of  necessary  specialization  and  of  the  grouping  of  skills  and  talents  of  special- 
ists into  various  forms  of  group  practice;  the  rapidly  developing  trend  toward  pre- 
payment insurance  for  medical  and  hospital  expenses;  the  pronounced  influence  of 
preventive  medicine  on  programs  of  federal,  state,  and  voluntary  agencies,  as  well 
as  on  the  medical  and  dental  professions;  and  the  necessary  training  of  competent 
personnel  in  all  phases  of  hospital,  medical,  and  public  health  programs. 

Administrative  medicine  at  Columbia  includes  the  following  major  fields: 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION:  (a)  official  agcncics  at  all  government  levels; 
(b)  voluntary  health  agencies;  (c)  international  public  health  administration. 

MEDICAL  CARE  ADMINISTRATION:  (a)  general  hospitals;  (b)  psychiatric  hospitals  and 
clinics;  (c)  other  medical  care  facilities;  (d)  prepayment  plans;  (e)  in-plant 
occupational  health  departments;  (/)  regional  planning  councils. 

The  School  trains  administrative  personnel  who  are  prepared  to  assume  major 
responsibilities  and  provides  opportunities  for  fundamental  research  in  all  the  fields 
named  above.  The  scope  and  character  of  the  programs  in  administration  make  pos- 
sible a  comprehensive  appraisal  of  the  needs  and  problems  of  public  health  ad- 
ministration and  of  hospitals,  health  services,  medical  care  plans,  and  occupational 
health  plans,  and  contribute  to  the  development,  utilization,  and  coordination  of 
community-wide  programs  in  the  entire  area. 


►  A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  SCHOOL 

Columbia  University  was  founded  in  1754.  It  was  established  as  King's  College, 
by  a  royal  grant  of  George  II,  King  of  England,  "for  the  Instruction  of  Youth  in  the 
Learned  Languages  and  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences."  The  Revolutionary  War  in- 
terrupted its  program,  but  in  1784  it  was  reopened  as  Columbia  College.  In  1912 
the  title  was  changed  to  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

King's  College  organized  a  medical  faculty  in  1767  and  was  the  first  institution  in 
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the  North  American  Colonies  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  course. 
Instruction  in  medicine  was  given  until  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  1784  an  act  was  passed  making  Columbia  College  in  the  City  of  New  York  the 

it  successor  of  King's  College,  and  instruction  was  resumed  in  the  academic  depart- 
ment. Eight  years  later  the  Medical  Faculty  was  re-established,  and  in  1814  it  was 
merged  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  an  independent  training  insti- 
tution. In  1860,  by  agreement  between  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University  and  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  latter  became  the  Medical  Department 
of  Columbia  College.  The  connection  was  only  a  nominal  one,  however,  until  1891, 

•  when  the  College  was  incorporated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  University. 

|i      The  Trustees  of  Columbia  University,  on  May  2,  1921,  established  an  Institute  of 

:  Public  Health  under  the  Medical  Faculty  and  provided  for  its  maintenance  from 
the  income  of  the  DeLamar  Endowment  Fund  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
will  of  Joseph  R.  DeLamar.  Memory  of  this  generous  gift  is  perpetuated  through 

I  the  creation  of  the  DeLamar  Professorship  of  Public  Health  Practice  and  the 

j  DeLamar  Professorship  of  Administrative  Medicine. 

I  By  action  of  the  Trustees  the  designation  "Institute"  was  changed  to  that  of 
"School"  of  Public  Health  as  of  July  1,  1945,  and  on  July  1,  1955,  the  designation 
"School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine"  was  officially  adopted. 


\ 


Programs  of  Study 


The  School  offers  programs  of  full-time  study  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Public  Health,  Doctor  of  Public  Health,  and  Master  of  Science  in  administrative 
medicine,  biostatistics,  hospital  administration,  nutrition,  and  parasitology. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be  earned  in  administrative  medi- 
cine, biostatistics,  nutrition,  and  parasitology.  Work  toward  this  degree,  although 
pursued  under  the  guidance  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  School,  is  under  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  degree  through- 
out the  University.  Accordingly,  all  Ph.D.  candidates  register  in  the  Graduate  Facul- 
ties of  the  University:  candidates  in  biostatistics  under  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matical Statistics;  other  candidates,  under  designated  subcommittees.  The  general 
requirements  for  the  degree  are  given  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Graduate  Faculties. 
Those  who  are  considering  application  to  the  Ph.D.  program  should  consult  the 
Director  of  the  School. 

Courses  given  by  the  School  are  conducted  only  during  the  academic  year  from 
September  to  June;  there  are  no  evening  classes.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  Pro- 
grams in  Continuation  Education,  which  offer  non-degree  courses  throughout  the 
year  for  persons  working  professionally  in  public  health  and  administrative  medicine 
(seepage  30). 

The  School  gives  part  of  the  graduate  program  in  maternity  nursing,  which 
is  conducted  jointly  with  the  Department  of  Nursing.  It  also  cooperates  with  the 
School  of  Architecture  in  a  joint  program  for  graduate  students  in  the  planning  and 
design  of  hospital  and  related  health  facilities. 

PREORIENTATION    PROGRAM 

The  Admissions  Committee  may  require  a  student  to  attend  one  or  more  pre- 
orientation  sessions  in  order  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  his  background.  The  sessions, 
held  September  5  through  13,  are  given  in  accounting,  biostatistics,  medical  back- 
ground, and  microbiology.  Formal  notice  of  this  requirement  will  either  accompany 
the  student's  letter  of  acceptance  or  will  be  sent  to  him  during  the  summer  before 
registration.  All  students  who  are  required  to  take  Public  Health  P62I5 — Medical 
background  must  attend  the  preorientation  sessions  on  this  subject,  as  they  are  an 
intrinsic  part  of  the  course. 

ORIENTATION    PROGRAM 

All  new  students  participate  in  a  three-day  orientation  program  which  begins  after 
registration  in  September.  They  are  introduced  to  the  New  York  community,  the 
Medical  Center,  and  the  School,  and  are  given  the  opportunity  to  meet  members  of 
the  faculty  informally.  The  orientation  program  also  includes  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
nature  of  the  community,  its  health  problems,  and  some  ways  of  dealing  with  them 
in  order  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  major  areas  of  health  work  with  which  he 
will  be  concerned  throughout  the  academic  year. 
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►  PROGRAMS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

i 

T  MASTER   OF   PUBLIC   HEALTH 

This  curriculum  provides  both  a  broad  orientation  to  all  the  responsibilities 
which  present-day  professional  personnel  in  public  health  must  meet  and  a  basic 
background  which  will  promote  continuing  development  and  ability  to  recognize 
and  meet  new  problems.  The  complete  program  requires  thirty-four  weeks  in  full- 
time  attendance,  including  field  work.  Included  are  the  following  broad  areas  of 
instruction:  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  health  organization  and  administration, 
mental  health,  nutrition,  physical  foundations  of  health,  and  social  foundations  of 
health. 

Three  levels  of  courses,  grouped  within  each  level  by  subject  area,  comprise  the 
Master  of  Public  Health  degree  curriculum.  All  students  must  complete  satisfac- 
torily a  minimum  total  of  36  points  from  all  categories  to  qualify  for  the  Master  of 
Public  Health  degree.  However,  40  points  are  required  of  most  students. 

I.  Required  core  courses — In  general,  all  students  take  these  courses  regardless  of 
previous  training,  professional  interests,  or  probable  future  activity.  By  demon- 
strating adequate  basic  preparation  in  a  particular  required  subject,  a  student  may 
be  permitted  to  substitute  work  in  the  same  or  another  area  if  the  substitution  is 
approved  by  his  adviser  and  by  the  teacher  of  the  course  for  which  substitution  is 
being  made.  Required  core  courses  comprise  22—26  points,  depending  upon  the 
student's  background  and  training. 

II.  Elective  core  courses — All  students  must  take  at  least  8  points  of  elective 
core  courses  selected  from  at  least  three  of  the  subject  areas. 

III.  Elective  courses — Students  elect  sufficient  additional  courses  in  one  or  more 
subject  areas  to  satisfy  degree  requirements. 

A  student  must  obtain  the  approval  of  his  faculty  adviser  for  all  courses  selected 
from  levels  II  and  III.  Thus,  these  courses  will  reflect  both  the  student's  training 
needs  as  viewed  by  the  School  and  the  student's  interests  as  he  himself  defines  them. 

The  courses  contained  in  the  Master  of  Public  Health  core  curriculum  are  out- 
lined below: 

SUBJECT  AREA  I.  REQUIRED  CORE  COURSES  POINTS 

Biostatistics  Biostatistics  P6201 — Introduction  to  vital 

statistics  2 

Biostatistics  P6202 — Introduction  to  the  analysis 
of  experimental  data  2 

Epidemiology  Epidemiology  P6202 — Principles  of  epidemiology      2 

Tropical  Medicine  P6201 — Introduction  to 

parasitic  diseases  1 

Health  Organization  Administrative  Medicine  P6202 — Fundamentals  of 

and  Administration  administration  2 
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SUBJECT  AREA  I.  REQUIRED  CORE  COURSES 


POINTS 


Health  Organization 
and  Administration 
(continued) 


Nutrition 


Physical  Foundations 
of  Health 

Social  Foundations 
of  Health 


Administrative  Medicine  P6203 — Principles  of 
medical  care  administration  1 

Public  Health  Practice  P6202 — Principles  and 

practice  of  public  health  4 

Nutrition  P6201 — Principles  of  individual  and 

public  health  nutrition  1 

Public  Health  P6207 — Physical  environment 

and  community  health  2 

Administrative  Medicine  P  620 1  — Group  processes     0 

Mental  Health  P6201 — Personality:  its 

development  and  functioning  1 

Public  Health  P6206 — Social  foundations  of 

community  health  3 

Public  Health  Education  P6201 — Principles 

of  education  1 


For  selected  students 


Epidemiology  P6201 — Introduction  to 

communicable  disease  epidemiology  1 

Public  Health  P6215 — Medical  background  3 


SUBJECT  AREA 


II.  ELECTIVE  CORE  COURSES 


POINTS 


Biostatistics 


Epidemiology 


Health  Organization 
and  Administration 


Biostatistics  P8206 — Life-table  methods  in 
chronic  disease 


1 


Biostatistics  P8213 — Topics  in  design  of  medical 
experiments  2 

Biostatistics  P8214 — Elements  of  population 

dynamics  1 

Epidemiology  P6203 — Methods  and  application  of 
epidemiology  2 

Epidemiology  P6205 — Laboratory  methods  of 
epidemiology  2 

Administrative  Medicine  P6204 — Current  topics 
in  medical  care  1 
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SUBJECT  AREA 


II.  ELECTIVE  CORE  COURSES 


POINTS 


Health  Organization 
and  Administration 
(continued) 


Administrative  Medicine  P6205 — Medical  care 
field  trips  1 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  P6201 — Maternal 

and  child  health  1 

Public  Health  P6214 — Public  health  projects  2 

Public  Health  Nursing  P6201 — Principles  and 

practice  of  public  health  nursing  1 

Public  Health  Practice  P6206 — International 

health  administration  1 


Nutrition 


Physical  Foundations 
of  Health 


Nutrition  P8201 — National  and  international 

programs  1 

Environmental  Health  P6201 — Environmental 

health  practice  1 

Occupational  Medicine  P6202 — ^The  occupational 
diseases  1 


Social  Foundations 
^    of  Health 


Community  Psychiatry  P6216 — Special  areas  and 
developments  in  community  psychiatry  1 

Community  Psychiatry  P6223B — Contributions  in 
social  psychiatry  1 

Mental  Health  P6203 — Mental  disorders  1 

Public  Health  P62 1 3 — Survey  research  methods         2 

Public  Health  Education  P6202 — Current 

problems  in  health  education  1 


Integration  of  content  is  a  guiding  principle  in  the  organization  of  the  academic 
program.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  basic  course  in  public  health  practice  which 
brings  together  material  taught  in  several  other  courses.  In  addition,  the  program 
reflects  an  awareness  of  current  issues,  since  students  from  many  disciplines  are  re- 
quired to  work  with  a  resident  faculty  active  in  research  and  community  service  and 
with  a  part-time  faculty  of  practicing  health  officers  and  with  other  experts  engaged 
in  meeting  day-to-day  problems.  Field  training,  in  addition  to  that  required  of  all 
candidates  within  the  academic  year,  may  be  required  of  students  whose  previous 
experience  is  inadequate.  If  the  field  training  follows  the  academic  year,  the  degree 
will  not  be  awarded  until  after  the  field  training  is  completed. 

Although  specialization  in  a  specific  area  of  public  health  is  not  possible  during 
the  year  of  study  in  the  Master  of  Public  Health  program,  students  may  take  electives 
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in  certain  areas  of  special  interest  such  as  maternal  and  child  health,  medical  care 
administration,  biostatistics,  public  health  nursing,  dental  public  health,  epidemiol- 
ogy, and  occupational  health. 

More  than  one  year  of  registration  is  required  of  students  who  combine  the  Master 
of  Public  Health  program  with  programs  of  training  in  nutrition,  community  psy- 
chiatry, biostatistics,  parasitology,  or  administrative  medicine.  For  details  of  these 
specialized  programs,  see  the  following  pages  of  this  bulletin. 

For  a  selected  number  of  physicians  a  cooperative  residency,  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  School  and  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  is  available.  The  student 
enrolls  in  the  School  in  September  for  one  term  of  academic  work.  He  begins  a  year 
of  approved  residency  training  in  February.  During  this  year  the  faculty  and  Health 
Department  personnel — both  state  and  local — are  responsible  for  the  supervised 
residency.  At  the  end  of  the  year  of  residency  the  student  returns  for  the  second 
term  of  the  academic  program.  In  some  instances  it  is  possible  for  the  year  of 
residency  to  follow  a  complete  academic  year.  Those  interested  should  write  either 
to  the  School  or  to  the  Office  of  Professional  Training,  New  York  State  Department , 
of  Health,  Albany,  New  York. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Master  of  Public  Health  program  must  have  pro- 
fessional' status  in  a  field  basic  to  public  health.  Ordinarily  this  means  that  the 
candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  medical,  dental,  veterinary,  or  engi- 
neering school.  However,  applicants  who  hold  an  acceptable  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  or  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  who  have  had  a  number  of  years  of  experience  in 
public  health  work — such  as  biostatisticians,  engineers,  entomologists,  graduate 
nurses,  health  educators,  nutritionists,  public  administrators,  sanitarians,  social 
scientists,  and  social  workers — will  be  considered  on  their  merits  and  on  their  prom- 
ise of  leadership  in  the  field  of  public  health. 

Usually  a  minimum  of  three  years  of  relevant  experience  subsequent  to  the 
bachelor's  degree  is  required.  One  year  of  graduate  work  in  a  related  field  may  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  the  three  years'  experience.  Evidence  of  personal  capability  and 
fitness  for  public  health  work  is  essential. 

Details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  49. 

DOCTOR   OF   PUBLIC    HEALTH 

The  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health  offers  students 
of  demonstrated  ability  and  scholarship  an  opportunity  to  attain  a  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  field  as  a  whole  and  to  develop  a  greater  proficiency  in  some 
particular  aspect  of  public  health  than  is  practicable  in  the  Master  of  Public  Health 
program.  This  program  is  for  persons  preparing  for  teaching,  research,  or  advanced 
administrative  positions. 

The  program  requires  two  or  more  years  to  complete,  including  the  requirements 
for  the  master's  degree.  The  student  must  elect  one  major  field  of  specialization  but 
need  not  exclude  other  special  areas  in  his  course  work.  Through  intensive  work 
in  his  chosen  field,  he  will  familiarize  himself  with  investigative  methods  and  will 
be  required  to  demonstrate  his  proficiency  by  completing  an  acceptable  thesis. 
Equally  important,  through  the  advanced  courses  he  takes  and  through  conferences 
and  guided  library  work,  he  must  acquire  an  unusually  complete  grasp  of  principles 
essential  in  public  health  work. 
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Programs  of  study  are  arranged  to  meet  the  interests  and  potentialities  of  the 
individual  student. 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  program  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 
he  must  possess  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine;  he  must  provide  evidence  of  at 
least  one  year's  internship  in  a  hospital  approved  by  Columbia  University;  he  must 
hold  the  degree  of  Master  of  Public  Health  or  its  equivalent;  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
he  must  have  had  satisfactory  experience  in  full-time  public  health  work,  exclusive 
of  the  time  spent  in  obtaining  the  master's  degree. 

The  mere  possession  of  the  qualifications  listed  above  does  not  necessarily  insure 
acceptance.  Each  candidate's  application  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  under 
whom  major  studies  are  to  be  pursued.  Potentialities  and  record  of  past  accomplish- 
ment in  relation  to  the  objectives  of  the  degree  program  are  given  due  consideration. 

Details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  49. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 


I 


MASTER  OF   SCIENCE   IN    HOSPITAL   ADMINISTRATION 


The  operation  of  modern  hospitals  requires  individuals  with  a  broad  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  administration,  health  goals  and  methods  of  achieving  them, 
business  procedures,  and  medical  care  organization.  Opportunity  for  major  study 
in  this  area  is  afforded  by  the  Master  of  Science  degree  program.  The  student  is 
given  a  foundation  in  the  concepts  and  skills  necessary  to  the  administrator  and 
pursues  specialized  studies  applicable  to  hospital  management,  including  related 
areas  of  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  nutrition,  and  public  health. 

The  curriculum  in  hospital  administration  draws  upon  other  University  facilities 
and  aflfiliated  hospitals  and  is  organized  to  provide  a  central  group  of  subjects 
p2rtaining  directly  to  hospital  organization  and  administration,  with  supplementary 
instruction  in  the  several  ancillary  fields  mentioned  above.  The  course  of  study  is  of 
approximately  twenty-one  months'  duration,  including  one  academic  year  of  at 
least  thirty-three  weeks  in  full-time  residence,  one  week  in  the  field,  and  not 
less  than  one  calendar  year  of  supervised  administrative  residency,  which  may  be 
spent  in  one  hospital  exclusively  or  divided  among  a  hospital  and  other  types  of 
medical  care  facilities.  In  order  to  integrate  fully  the  studies  at  the  University  with 
the  field  experience,  three  quarters  of  course  work  (September  through  March) 
are  followed  by  a  twelve-month  residency  period.  This,  in  turn,  is  followed  by 
the  final  quarter  of  academic  study  (April  and  May).  The  School  guides  the  stu- 
dent in  the  selection  of  an  acceptable  residency.  Variations  in  the  time  sequence  are 
made  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  School,  who  may  require  more 
than  twelve  months  of  residency  experience  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  faculty,  such 
additional  work  is  necessary  to  qualify  the  candidate  for  the  degree. 

Applicants  from  medical,  nonmedical,  and  nursing  fields  will  be  considered.  As 
a  minimum  requirement,  the  applicant  must  possess  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  uni- 
versity or  college  approved  by  Columbia  University  and  must  present  evidence  of 
having  had  satisfactory  preparation,  with  an  academic  average  of  B  or  better. 
Evidence  of  personal  capability  and  fitness  for  work  in  the  profession  is  also  con- 
sidered in  each  case  and  will  be  regarded  as  an  essential  to  admission.  Some  previous, 
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relevant  working  experience  is  desirable  but  not  required.  Applicants  who  live 
within  reasonable  distance  of  New  York  City  may  be  requested  to  visit  the  School 
for  a  personal  interview.  No  more  than  fifteen  candidates  will  be  admitted  to  the 
program. 

Details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  49. 

MASTER   OF  SCIENCE   IN   ADMINISTRATIVE   MEDICINE 

Programs  are  individually  arranged,  permitting  the  student  to  develop  a  broad 
background  in  medical  administration.  Various  disciplines  within  the  fields  of  pub- 
lic health,  medical  care,  and  hospital  administration  are  utilized,  and  the  student  is 
guided  in  specialized  studies  which  he  may  select  according  to  his  special  interest, 
academic  background,  and  professional  experience. 

The  length  of  the  program  varies  according  to  the  background  of  the  student. 
It  may  extend  through  twenty-one  months,  with  eight  months  of  academic  work 
and  an  administrative  residency  of  one  calendar  year,  which  is  chosen  for  its  suit- 
ability for  advanced  study  in  the  application  of  administrative  techniques  to  medi- 
cal care  administration.  The  program  may,  on  the  other  hand,  consist  of  one  aca- 
demic year  of  course  work,  followed  by  three  months  or  more  spent  on  a  project 
for  which  a  report  is  prepared  and  submitted  for  approval. 

Applicants  for  this  program  must  possess  qualifications  listed  above  for  the 
hospital  administration  program,  including  evidence  of  personal  capability  and  fit- 
ness for  this  field  of  work.  The  admission  procedure  is  described  on  page  49. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

A  program  of  study  and  research  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  administrative 
medicine  may  be  pursued  under  a  specially  designated  subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  of  the  University. 
Essential  training  is  provided  for  persons  entering  upon  research  careers  in  admin- 
istrative medicine  and  for  persons  whose  subsequent  careers  in  teaching  or  admin- 
istration would  be  benefited  by  research  training. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  program  may  be  considered  either  from  among 
those  who  already  have  adequate  preparation  in  administrative  medicine  or  public 
health  but  require  a  background  in  one  or  more  other  academic  fields  related  to 
their  research  interests,  for  example,  economics,  sociology,  or  social  psychology  or 
from  among  those  with  graduate  majors  in  the  social  sciences  who  wish  to  combine 
this  interest  with  an  understanding  of  community  health  problems. 

A  limited  number  of  traineeships  are  available  for  candidates  in  this  program. 

Further  information  may  be  secured  from  the  Director  of  the  School. 

►  PROGRAMS  IN  COMMUNITY  PSYCHIATRY 

The  Department  of  Psychiatry  and  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Adminis- 
trative Medicine  together  offer  training  programs  in  community  psychiatry  (in- 
cluding public  health,  social,  and  administrative  psychiatry)  for  psychiatrists. 
These  joint  activities  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Divisions  of  Community  Psy- 
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chiatry  in  the  department  and  at  the  School,  both  of  which  are  headed  by  the 
same  faculty  member.  Several  interrelated  training  programs  are  offered  and  are 
described  below.  Most  of  the  courses  of  instruction  are  open  only  to  psychiatrists, 
either  as  degree  candidates  or  as  special  students. 

PSYCHIATRIC    RESIDENCY-COMMUNITY   PSYCHIATRY   TRAINING 

This  four-year  combined  traineeship  permits  concurrent  and  integrated  psychiatric 
and  community  psychiatry  training.  It  leads  to  either  the  Master  of  Public  Health 
or  the  Master  of  Science  degree,  depending  on  the  choice  of  curriculum,  and  satis- 
fies the  psychiatric  residency  requirements  necessary  to  become  eligible  for  examina- 
tion by  the  American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology.  The  first  year  is  devoted 
mainly  to  the  residency  and  the  fourth  year  is  spent  largely  in  supervised  field 
placements  in  community  psychiatry.  However,  some  degree  of  integration  between 
psychiatric  and  public  health  and  community  psychiatry  training  continues  through- 
out the  entire  period.  Students  may  enter  the  program  with  advanced  standing  from 
previous  training  in  either  psychiatry  or  in  public  health. 

PSYCHIATRIC    RESIDENCY-CHILD   PSYCHIATRY-COMMUNITY 
PSYCHIATRY  TRAINING 

This  five-year  program  is  open  to  those  candidates  who  are  interested  in  pursuing 
a  career  in  community  child  psychiatry.  By  the  addition  of  one  year  to  the  four-year 
career  child  psychiatry  program,  the  candidate  receives  further  specialized  training 
and  experience  in  community  child  psychiatry  through  appropriate  field  placements. 
This  program  satisfies  the  eligibility  requirements  of  the  American  Board  of  Psy- 
chiatry and  Neurology  in  general  psychiatry  and  child  psychiatry  and  fulfills  the 
requirements  for  a  Master  of  Public  Health  or  Master  of  Science  degree. 

Students  may  enter  the  program  with  advanced  standing  from  previous  training 
either  in  psychiatry  or  in  public  health. 

POST-RESIDENCY   TRAINEESHIP   IN    COMMUNITY   PSYCHIATRY 

This  two-year  program  is  open  to  candidates  who  have  completed  three  years  of 
residency  in  psychiatry.  The  training  sequence  includes  fulfillment  of  requirements 
for  either  the  Master  of  Public  Health  or  the  Master  of  Science  degree  concurrently 
with  course  work,  and  supervised  field  placements  in  community  psychiatry  ar- 
ranged according  to  individual  needs  and  career  objectives.  All  the  resources  of 
both  the  School  and  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  are  available  in  constructing  the 
total  curriculum. 

MID-CAREER   PROGRAMS    IN    COMMUNITY   PSYCHIATRY 

This  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  usually  consists  of  eight 
and  one-half  months  of  academic  work,  and  a  twelve-month  field  project  approved 
by  the  faculty  and  presented  as  an  essay.  The  eight  and  one-half  months  of  academic 
work  may  be  taken  consecutively,  previous  to  the  project  year,  or  the  project  year 
may  be  undertaken  between  two  terms  of  academic  work.  Candidates  in  this  pro- 
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gram  may  emphasize  training  in  administrative  psychiatry  as  well  as  in  other  aspects 
of  community  psychiatry.  The  Mid-Career  Program  provides  the  academic  training 
required  by  the  American  Psychiatric  Association  for  certification  as  an  adminis- 
trator of  a  mental  hospital. 

Students  may  fulfill  the  field  project  requirements  either  while  regularly  employed 
elsewhere  or  while  full-time  within  the  Columbia  University  complex.  If  students 
are  at  the  University  full-time,  the  amount  of  time  expended  beyond  the  eight  and 
one-half  months  of  academic  work  is  individually  determined. 

SPECIAL   STUDENTS 

The  courses  in  community  psychiatry  are  also  attended  in  certain  instances  by 
psychiatric  residents  and  by  post-residency  fellows  in  community  psychiatry  (on  a 
part-  or  full-time  basis).  These  one-year  fellowships  do  not  lead  to  a  degree  but  do 
include  field  placements  and  other  individualized  training. 

The  courses  for  all  of  these  programs  are  listed  under  "Community  Psychiatry," 
on  page  34.  In  addition,  trainees  may  take  selected  basic  courses  in  public  health 
and  administrative  medicine,  including  hospital  administration. 

The  details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  49. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  BIOSTATISTICS 

MASTER   OF  SCIENCE   IN   BIOSTATISTICS 

The  curriculum  includes  relevant  courses  in  mathematics  and  mathematical 
statistics,  given  at  the  Columbia  University  Morningside  campus  and  courses  in 
biostatistics  and  collateral  subjects  in  public  health,  given  at  the  School.  Residence 
requirements  vary  with  the  background,  training,  and  experience  of  the  candidate, 
but  cannot  be  less  than  one  academic  year.  The  usual  period  required  is  eighteen 
months. 

Admission  is  based  on  the  qualifications  listed  under  the  Master  of  Science  degree 
in  hospital  administration.  In  addition,  applicants  must  have  completed  adequate 
courses  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences.  See  page  49  for  details  of  the 
admission  procedure. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Advanced  students  in  biostatistics  may  pursue  work  toward  a  Ph.D.  degree  in 
biostatistics  under  the  Department  of  Mathematical  Statistics  of  the  Graduate 
Faculties  in  collaboration  with  the  Division  of  Biostatistics  of  this  School.  See  the 
bulletin  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  for  further  information. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  NUTRITION  SCIENCES 

The  Institute  of  Nutrition  Sciences  has  been  created  in  the  School  in  order  to 
utilize  the  unusually  broad  facilities  available  in  the  University,  and  to  cooperate 
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with  off-campus  organizations  and  agencies  in  the  area — especially  those  affiliated 
with  the  United  Nations — that  have  an  interest  in  nutritional  problems,  education, 
and  research. 

The  increase  in  knowledge  of  nutrition  and  related  fields  has  led  to  a  growing 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  nutrition  in  public  health.  Nutritional  problems 
vary  in  their  nature  and  importance  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  they  occur 
everywhere.  The  Institute's  program  is  designed  to  meet  the  world-wide  need  for 
people  with  a  knowledge  of  the  cause,  nature,  and  means  available  for  prevention 
of  malnutrition.  This  requires  an  understanding  of  the  world's  food  supply,  modern 
food  technology,  human  nutritional  requirements,  nutritional  biochemistry,  the 
nature  of  deficiency  diseases,  preventive  medicine,  and  the  problems  of  changing 
food  habits.  The  program  of  the  Institute  has  accordingly  been  organized  to  afford 
opportunities  for  fundamental  research  as  well  as  the  training  of  personnel  to  assume 
major  responsibilities  in  public  health  nutrition  education. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Nutrition 
Sciences  at  this  School.  Application  procedures  are  the  same  as  for  all  other  candi- 
dates (see  page  49 ) . 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE   IN    NUTRITION 

The  curriculum  draws  upon  the  many  facilities  available  in  the  New  York  area, 
including  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  provides  a  basic  group  of  subjects  in  nutrition 
and  related  public  health  fields.  The  program  of  study  is  of  twelve  months'  duration, 
including  three  months  of  field  work  in  human  nutrition  to  be  arranged  with  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Nutrition  Sciences.  For  details  of  course  requirements 
see  the  Institute  bulletin.  Work  toward  the  degree  should  be  started  in  September. 

Requirements  for  admission  include  the  same  formal  qualifications  required  for 
the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  hospital  administration  and  satisfactory  preparation 
for  this  field.  In  addition,  students  must  have  completed  a  college  course  in  quantita- 
tive and  organic  chemistry.  See  page  49  for  details  of  the  admission  procedure. 


MASTER   OF   PUBLIC   HEALTH   AND   MASTER   OF   SCIENCE   FOR   PHYSICIANS 

A  special  twenty-one  month  course  for  physicians  covers  the  full  requirements  for 
the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  nutrition  during  the  first  twelve  months,  followed 
by  the  program  for  the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  succeeding  year.  If  the  order  of  these  two  programs  is  reversed,  the 
time  span  is  twenty-four  months,  because  of  the  intervening  summer  period. 


DOCTOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY 

Students  must  fulfill  the  residence  and  course  requirements  established  by  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction  of  the 
Graduate  Faculties  of  the  University  and  must  complete  the  collateral  courses  re- 
quired by  the  School.  See  the  bulletin  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  for  further  infor- 
mation. 
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►  PROGRAMS  IN  TROPICAL  MEDICINE 

As  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Columbia  University,  the  School  has  been 
able  to  focus  the  attention  of  an  unusually  large  teaching  staff  on  this  subject;  and 
because  many  persons  with  diseases  peculiar  to  the  tropics  come  to  the  Columbia- 
Presbyterian  Medical  Center  for  diagnosis  and  treatment,  clinical  material  is  avail- 
able through  this  and  other  hospital  resources. 

The  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health  is  located  in  the  same  building  as  the  School,  and  a  close  relationship  with 
it  provides  both  laboratory  material  and  clinical  cases.  The  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  makes  available  the  assistance  of  some  of  its  staff  members,  its 
valuable  insect  collection,  its  models,  laboratories,  and  library  resources.  The  large 
tropic-born  population  of  New  York  and  the  world-wide  maritime  commerce 
of  this  city  offer  a  rich  field  for  study  and  teaching.  Opportunities  for  clinical  work 
in  tropical  medicine,  as  well  as  for  research,  can  also  be  arranged  at  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  School  of  Medicine — School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

MASTER   OF   SCIENCE    IN    PARASITOLOGY 

Candidates  for  major  study  in  parasitology  must  complete  a  number  of  col- 
lateral courses  in  the  School  in  addition  to  the  basic  courses  in  the  subject.  The 
curriculum  may  be  spread  over  twelve  months  to  permit  students  to  take  required 
courses  in  bacteriology,  immunology,  mycology,  and  clinical  pathology  in  the 
Medical  School.  As  part  of  the  program,  students  take  courses  during  the  summer 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  Biological  Station  at  Douglas  Lake,  Michigan. 

Candidates  who  are  physicians  examine  patients  with  parasitic  diseases  on  ward 
rounds.  They  also  spend  a  week  at  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  Hospital 
at  Carville,  Louisiana,  studying  leprosy,  and  a  summer  at  the  Institute  for  Nutrition 
of  Central  America  and  Panama  in  Guatemala,  participating  in  nutrition  studies. 
A  second  year  in  a  medical  center  in  the  tropics  may  also  be  arranged.  The  admis- 
sion procedure  is  described  on  page  49. 

DOCTOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY 

Students  must  fulfill  the  residence  and  course  requirements  established  by  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction  of  the 
Graduate  Faculties  of  the  University  and  must  complete  the  collateral  courses 
required  by  the  School.  See  the  bulletin  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  for  further  in- 
formation. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  CONTINUATION  EDUCATION 

The  instructional  activities  of  the  School  extend  beyond  the  campus  to  provide 
continuing  educational  opportunities  for  practitioners  in  the  fields  of  public  health 
and  administrative  medicine. 

The  program  of  Continuation  Education  in  public  health  serves  personnel  of  most 
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disciplines  in  the  official  and  voluntary  health  agencies.  Subjects  of  current  interest 
are  brought  to  public  health  workers  by  means  of  short-term,  intensive  courses 
relating  to  various  aspects  of  public  health.  Courses  are  often  conducted  in  coopera- 
tion with  state  and  local  health  departments  and  with  major  voluntary  health 
agencies. 

The  administrative  medicine  program  is  open  to  administrators  throughout  the 
United  States  and,  under  special  circumstances,  from  other  countries.  Two  programs 
are  offered,  one  for  hospital  personnel  seeking  basic  knowledge  of  hospital  organi- 
zation and  administration,  and  the  other  for  advanced  study  of  hospital  problems. 

Academic  credit  is  not  given  for  studies  under  these  programs.  Further  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  Continuation  Education  at  the  School. 


Courses  of  Instruction 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  or  modify  the  courses  of  instruction 
or  to  change  the  instructors  at  any  time. 

►  GRADES 

It  is  the  general  poHcy  of  the  School  to  evaluate  the  student's  over-all  academic 
performance  in  recommending  that  he  be  awarded  a  degree.  Accordingly,  indi- 
vidual course  grades  are  not  reported  to  the  student  until  he  has  completed  all  the 
work  for  his  degree.  He  is  of  course  notified  if  his  over-all  performance  or  his 
performance  in  individual  courses  is  deemed  unsatisfactory  at  any  time. 

►  INTERDIVISIONAL  COURSES 

Public  Health  P6206.      Social  foundations  of  community  health 

41/i  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

An  analysis  of  the  social  and  cultural  bases  of  community  health  action  as  they  are  affected  by  the 
problems  of  group  life.  The  history  and  geography  of  disease,  population  change,  and  the  evolution 
and  philosophy  of  public  health  are  considered,  leading  to  a  detailed  presentation  of  the  sociological, 
political,  and  economic  aspects  of  society  in  relation  to  health. 

Public  Health  P6207.      Physical  environment  and  community  health 

4^2  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  quarter. 

An  introductory  course  embracing  material  formerly  presented  m  separate  courses  on  the  principles 
of  environmental  sanitation,  occupational  medicine,  and  public  health  aspects  of  radiation. 
Those  major  components  of  man's  physical  environment  which  may  have  important  bearing  on  health, 
including   water,   sewage,   food,   milk,   refuse,   insects  and  rodents,  housing,   accidents,   air  pollution, 
radiation,  and  industrial  hygiene. 

Public  Health  P6213.      Survey  research  methods 

3  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Principles  and  procedures  of  survey  research  methods  as  applied  to  problems  of  public  health  and 
administrative  medicine.  Sampling  in  large  populations,  interviewing  and  other  data-collection  tech- 
niques, questionnaire  construction,  coding,  machine  tabulation,  data  analysis,  and  communication  of 
results. 

Public  Health  P621 4.      Public  health  projects 

IVi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  each  quarter.  Second  and  third  quarters. 

Under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  adviser,  groups  of  students  from  various  professional  fields  and 
backgrounds  study  a  community  health  problem  of  current  interest.  Each  group  works  on  a  different 
problem  and  develops  a  program  for  its  solution. 

Public  Health  P6215.      Medical  background,  I,  II 

3  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Lectures,  discussions,  and  visual  aids.  Designed  to  give  the  student  with  nonmedical  background  an  in- 
troduction to  the  fundamentals  of  human  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology,  and  insight  into  the 
physician's  problems  in  managing  disease.  Medical  terminology  of  practical  usefulness.  Review  of 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  illustrated  by  specific  human  disorders.  Some  of  the  material  of 
this  course  is  covered  in  pre-orientation  sessions. 
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ubiic  Health  P8208.      Seminar  in  public  health  evaluation 

3  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Review  of  the  basic  principles  and  methods  of  evaluation  in  public  health.  Critical  analysis  of  existing 
evaluation  studies.  Development  of  special  projects  in  the  evaluation  of  public  health  programs. 


P-   GRADUATE   RESEARCH  INSTRUCTION 

ubiic  Health  P9800.      Doctoral  research  instruction 

5  or  10  pts.  First  and  second  and/ or  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Each  Dr.P.H.  candidate  must  register  continuously  for  this  course  until  he  has  completed  10  points. 
Registration  must  begin  with  the  term  following  completion  of  the  course  requirements  for  the  degree. 


►   BIOSTATISTICS 

iostatistics  P6201.      Introduction  to  vital  statistics 

2  half-days  a  week.  2  pts.  First  quarter. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Mass  data  of  the  health  fields;  the  content  of  vital  statistics;  methods 
of  collecting,  tabulating,  and  graphing  data;  elementary  methods  of  analyzing  some  of  the  simpler 
types  of  data  in  terms  of  averages,  percentages,  and  rates.  The  laboratory  work,  which  comprises  about 
two  thirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of  the  methods  presented  in  the  lectures. 

iostatistics  P6202.      Introduction  to  the  analysis  of  experimental  data 

2  half -days  a  week.  2  pts.  Second  quarter. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Summarizing  experimental  data  by  means  of  percentages,  averages,  and 
measures  of  variations;  methods  of  evaluating  chance  variation  as  applied  to  percentages  and  to  aver- 
ages; evaluating  evidence  given  by  groups  of  experiments;  introduction  to  the  general  concept  of  correla- 
tion. The  laboratory  work,  which  comprises  about  two  thirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted  to  the  practical 
application  of  the  methods  presented  in  the  lectures. 

iostatistics  P8203.      Statistical  analysis 

2  or  3  lectures  a  week  plus  laboratory.  5  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Expands  the  material  in  Biostatistics  P6202,  with  more  emphasis  on  basic  concepts  and  their  appli- 
cation, such  as  elementary  probability.  Further  applications  of  the  binomial,  normal,  and  chi-square 
distributions;  Poisson  and  other  discrete  distributions;  some  small  sample  tests  and  elementary  non- 
parametric  tests.  About  half  of  the  course  consists  of  supervised  laboratory  work. 

iostatistics  P8204.      Advanced  statistical  analysis 

3  half -days  a  week  plus  laboratory.  8  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P8203  or  the  equivalent. 

A  continuation  of  Biostatistics  P8203,  deahng  with  methods  of  analyzing  samples  from  normal  popu- 
lations in  one  or  more  variables.  The  first  part  is  devoted  primarily  to  the  t-test,  F-test,  applications 
of  regression,  and  least  squares.  The  second  part  deals  with  the  analysis  of  variance  and  covariance 
and  the  design  of  medical  experiments. 

iostatistics  P8205.      Statistical  methods  in  biological  assay 
Once  or  twice  a  week  plus  laboratory.  3  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P8204  or  the  equivalent. 

Estimation  of  relative  potency  for  indirect  assays  with  quantitative  response  (parallel  line  and  slope 

ratio)  and  with  quantal  response  (probits  and  logits);  direct  assays;  Fieller's  theorem. 

iostatistics  P8206.      Life-table  methods  in  chronic  disease 

1  half-day  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P6201  and  P6202. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  conventional  life-table  and  modified  life-table  methods,  in  relation 

to  the  analysis  of  data  accumulated  over  long  periods  of  observation  of  individuals  with  chronic  diseases. 
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Biostatistics  P8207.      Advanced  topics  in  statistics,  I 

Two  or  three  times  a  week  plus  laboratory.  5  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite :  Biostatistics  P8204  or  the  equivalent. 

Topics  vary  from  year  to  year,  and  include  nonorthogonal  designs  in  the  analysis  of  variance, 
combining  experimental  results,  analysis  of  covariance,  multivariate  analysis,  sequential  analysis,  trans- 
formations, and  special  topics  in  discrete  distributions.  Statistical  problems  connected  with  ongoing 
medical  research  form  a  part  of  the  course. 

Biostatistics  P8208.      Advanced  topics  in  statistics,  II 

Twice  a  week  plus  laboratory.  3  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P8207. 

A  continuation  of  Biostatistics  P8207. 

Biostatistics  P8209.      Sample  surveys 

1  half-day  a  week.  3  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters, 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P8204  or  the  equivalent. 

Theory   and   practice   of  sampling   populations.   Methods  of  sampling  discussed   are  simple  random, 

stratified  random,  cluster,  multistage,  systematic. 

Biostatistics  P821 1 .      Analysis  of  categorical  data 

Twice  a  week  plus  laboratory.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Multinomial  and  other  discrete  distributions.  Exact  and  large  sample  tests  for  4-fold  tables  and 
higher  order  contingency  tables;  multiple  comparisons.  Applications  to  problems  in  epidemiology, 
including  follow-up  data. 

Biostatistics  P821 2.      Special  statistical  methods  in  public  health 

1  half-day  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P8211  or  the  equivalent. 

Topics  vary  from  year  to  year.  Possible  topics  are  population  models;  theoretical  epidemics;  special 
actuarial  methods;  Poisson  and  contagious  distributions;  other  special  discrete  distributions;  special 
applications  of  chi-square;  nonpafametric  applications. 

Biostatistics  P8213.      Topics  in  design  of  medical  experiments 

1  half-day  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P6202  or  the  equivalent. 
Expansion  of  material  covered  in  Biostatistics  P6202.  Further  applications  of  binomial  and  chi  square; 
Poisson  distribution;  small  sample  significance  tests,  such  as  t  and  F;  regression,  correlation,  and  least 
squares;  introduction  to  analysis  of  variance. 

Biostatistics  P82 14.      Elements  of  population  dynamics 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P6201  or  the  equivalent. 

Historical  and  present  levels  and  trends  in  mortality,  natality,  and  population  growth;  interrelations 

among  vital  rates  and  age  composition;  factors  that  aflfect  vital  rates. 

Biostatistics  P9210.      Special  vy^ork  in  statistics 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Properly  qualified  students  may  undertake  special  investigations  or  study  special  problems  connected 
with  statistical  theory  or  practice. 


►    COMMUNITY   PSYCHIATRY 

Community  Psychiatry  P6201.      Seminar:   principles  and  practice  of  community  psy- 
chiatry 

IVi  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  First,  second,  and  third  quarters. 

First  quarter:  the  basic  concepts  of  community  psychiatry  and  its  historical  development  as  a  sub- 
specialty of  psychiatry;  a  description  of  the  most  comprehensive  programs  in  this  country  and  abroad 
and  a  discussion  of  legislation  enacted  to  facilitate  their  development.  Second  and  third  quarters: 
psychodynamic  concepts  as  they  pertain  to  the  practice  of  community  psychiatry,  with  case  studies 
as  illustrative  material. 
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Community  Psychiatry  P6206.      Field  trips 

21/2  hours  of  seminar  and  1  field  trip  a  week.  6  pts.  First,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  quarters. 

Field  trips  to  a  wide  variety  of  community  and  institutional  agencies  and  services— rural  and  urban, 
medical  and  nonmedical.  Field  trips  include  tours  of  the  facilities,  observation,  and  discussion,  with 
emphasis  on  patterns  of  community  planning,  psychiatric  collaboration,  and  admmistration. 

Commum'ty  Psychiatry  P6212.      Legal  aspects  of  psychiatry 

11/2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

A  survey  of  the  law  as  it  affects  the  practice  of  psychiatry  and  psychiatric  administration. 

Community  Psychiatry  P621 3A.      Psychiatric  hospital  administration:  seminars 

11/2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

A  systematic  studv  of  psvchiatrically  specialized  aspects  of  hospital  organization  and  management 
specific  to  the  mental  hospital,  with  attention  to  multiple  patterns  of  administrative  organization  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Community  Psychiatry  P621 3B.      Psychiatric  hospital  administration:  field  laboratory 

1  day  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Through  spending  a  full  day  a  week  at  a  public  mental  hospital  (which  is  currently  changing  its  pro- 
gram and  plant  in  order  to  achieve  closer  coordination  with  the  community)  or  in  a  community 
psychiatry  setting,  the  psychiatrists  observe  and  take  part  in  solving  some  of  the  concomitant  prob- 
lems that  arise,  and  discuss  the  issues  involved  with  the  director  and  his  associates. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6216.      Special  areas  and  developments  in  community  psychi- 
atry 

11/2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Guest  lecturers  who  are  especially  conversant  with  significant  developments  discuss  organizational, 
technical,  and  conceptual  aspects  of  community  psychiatry.  Several  sessions  are  given  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  psychiatric  facilities. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6217.      interrelationships  of  psychiatry  with  allied  professions 
and  consultancy,  I,  II 

2  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

The  educative  and  consultancy  roles  and  functions  of  the  psychiatrist  in  his  relations  with  members 
of  the  nonmedical  professions  in  prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  patients;  the  contributions 
of  these  professions  to  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  which  they  have  in  common  with  psychiatry  and 
their  expectations  of  the  psychiatrist. 

Community  Psychiatry  P621  8.      Mental  health  film  series 

1  hour  a  week.  0  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

A  series  of  mental  health  films  is  screened  and  discussed  in  order  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
such  films  for  communication  with  and  education  of  special  audiences,  and  to  illustrate  the  role  of 
the  psychiatrist  as  consultant  in  the  production  of  mental  health  films. 

Community  Psychiatry  P621  9.      Tools  of  communication  for  psychiatrists 

1 1/2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Experts  in  communication  techniques  discuss  the  relevant  communication  skills  and  uses  of  various 
media. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6221 .      Seminar  by  visiting  psychiatrists 

3  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Each  lecturer  discusses  his  own  experience  with  that  segment  of  administrative  psychiatry  and  com- 
munity mental  health  work  to  which  he  has  made  a  distinctive  contribution.  A  separate  weekly  dis- 
cussion of  each  guest  speaker's  session  is  held. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6222.      Social  dynamics  of  ward  management 

P/^  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  quarter. 

The  psychiatric  ward  as  a  therapeutic  milieu.  The  dynamically  oriented  administrator's  functions  in 
fostering   ward   conditions   and   social   interactions  conducive  to   the   therapeutic   objective. 
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Community  Psychiatry  P6223A.      Reading  seminar  in  social  psychiatry 

2  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  works  on  the  relation  between  sociocultural  factors  and  menta 
disorder  in  the  areas  of  prevalence,  lay  appraisal,  clinical  diagnosis,  etiology,  and  treatment. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6223B.      Contributions  in  social  psychiatry 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Each  guest  lecturer  discusses  his  investigations  in  social  psychiatry. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6224A.      Principles  of  administrative  psychiatry 

1  Vi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Seminars  on  the  application  of  principles  and  processes  of  administration  to  psychiatric  facilities. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6224B.      Case  studies  in  administrative  psychiatry 

1  Vi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

A  series  of  case  situations  presented  and  discussed  from  a  psychodynamic-administrative  point  of  view 

Community  Psychiatry  P6225.      Governmental  processes  and  the  community 

1  Vi  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

An  introduction  to  political  theory  and  governmental  structure  as  a  background  for  understanding 
the  relationship  between  public  policy,  the  legislative  process,  and  executive  decision-making  and 
administration.  Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  case  materials  are  included  in  several  of  the 
sessions  which  are  conducted  jointly  by  a  political  scientist  and  a  psychiatrist. 

Community  Psychiatry  P821 1 .      Administrative  field  project 

Open  only  to  students  in  the  program  in  administrative  medicine. 

A  required  experience  arranged  according  to  the  needs  of  the  candidate. 

An   individually   arranged,   faculty-approved   project,   to  be   presented   as   a  thesis;   includes  faculty 

adviser's  visit  to  the  project  and  consultation. 

Community  Psychiatry  P821 2A.      Supervised  field  experience 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Field  training  for  community  and  social  psychiatrists  is  provided  by  placements  in  community  agen- 
cies which  offer  trainees  supervised  experience  in  community  planning,  consultation,  organization  and 
coordination  of  psychiatric  services,  and  patterns  of  psychiatric  care  in  seneral  hospitals,  public  mental 
hospitals,  and  specialized  psychiatric  hospitals. 

Community  Psychiatry  P821 2B.      Field  experience  seminars 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

A  monthly  seminar  is  held  for  discussion  of  the  field  experiences  of  the  trainees  in  various  settings, 
with  strong  emphasis  on  the  integration  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  community  psychia- 
try. 

Community  Psychiatry  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Studies  individually  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students. 

Epidemiology  P8221.      Epidemiology  of  mental  disorders 

For  description,  see  page  38. 

MENTAL   HEALTH 

Mental  Health  P6201 .      Personality:  its  development  and  functioning 

1  V^  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  The  problems  encountered  in  the  various  stages  of  psychological  growth  and 
personality  development,  as  related  to  programming  in  public  health  and  administrative  medicine. 
Interpyersonal  relations  and  the  theory  and  techniques  of  interviewing. 
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Cental  Health  P6203.      Mental  disorders:  their  etiology,  prevention,  distribution,  and 
control 

1 1/2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  Concepts  of  mental  health  and  illness,  problems  in  classification,  and  dis- 
tribution and  etiology  of  mental  disorders.  Presentation  of  community  programs  for  mental  illness  and 
health.  Guest  lecturers  present  selected  parts  of  this  course. 

Mental  Health  P6204.      Program  planning  in  mental  health 

1  Vi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  Program  planning  in  mental  health  as  a  basic  administrative  task.  Planning 
problems  in  relation  to  specific  mental  health  issues.  Demographic,  epidemiological,  statistical,  eco- 
nomic, professional,  and  nonprofessional  factors  pertinent  to  the  preparation  of  plans.  Logistical, 
fiscal,  and  organizational  implications  of  planning  as  conditioning  influences  upon  the  process. 

Mental  Health  P6206.      Studies  in  the  historical  sociology  of  mental  illness 
\Vz  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

A  seminar  on  selected  topics  which  include  psychopathology  in  the  social  process;  the  evaluation 
and  social  character  of  hospitals  and  other  arrangements  for  the  mentally  ill,  as  influenced  by 
different  social  contexts  and  cultural  situations;  concepts  of  mental  illness  in  their  relation  to  non- 
scientific  factors.  Discussion  is  based  upon  material  drawn  from  a  variety  of  historical  periods  from 
antiquity  to  the  present.  The  relevance  of  historical  sociology  to  the  understanding  of  present  prob- 
lems is  indicated. 


►   ENVIRONMENTAL   HEALTH 

Environmental  Health  P6201.      Environmental  health  practice 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

For  students  with  a  special  interest  in  the  technical  control  of  man's  environment.  Lectures,  directed 
readings,  discussions,  and  exercises.  The  development  of  programs  for  the  solution  of  community 
environmental  health  problems. 

Environmental  Health  P6202.      Hygiene  of  housing 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Directed  readings,  field  trips,  discussions,  and  individual  and  group  exercises.  Principles  of  healthful 
housing:  standards,  housing  ordinances,  appraisal  methods,  environmental  health  considerations  in 
planning  for  health,  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  city  planning. 

Environmental  Health  P6203.      Environmental  health  in  underdeveloped  areas 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Lectures,  directed  readings,  discussions,  and  individual  and  group  exercises.  Problems  of  basic  sanita- 
tion in  underdeveloped  areas  with  limited  economic  means  and  in  extensive  rural  areas.  Individual 
attention  is  given  to  students  of  other  countries  who  may  be  concerned  with  specific  problems  in  the 
technical  and  administrative  control  of  the  environment  in  their  homelands. 

Environmental  Health  P8204.      Seminar  in  environmental  health 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

For  students  with  special  interest  in  environmental  sanitation. 

Environmental  Health  P9210.      Special  studies  in  environmental  health 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Qualified  students  may  undertake  special  investigations  of  particular  phases  of  environmental  sani- 
tation. 


►   EPIDEMIOLOGY 

Epidemiology  P6201 .      introduction  to  communicable  disease  epidemiology 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  quarter. 

For  selected  students  with  nonmedical  backgrounds. 

The  nature  and  properties  of  microbial  agents  which  are  of  particular  importance  to  epidemiology: 
immunity,  host  response  to  infection,  the  general  principles  governing  the  maintenance  and  trans- 
mission of  disease  agents;  the  application  of  such  knowledge  of  disease  control. 
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Epidemiology  P6202.      Principles  of  epidemiology 

6  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Second  quarter. 

Lectures,  seminars,  and  exercises  on  the  basic  principles,  contemporary  concepts,  iiistoric  and  curre 
uses  of  epidemiology,  including  agent,  host,  and  environmental  factors  related  to  disease  occurreni 
and  geographic  distribution;  natural  history  and  prevention  of  disease;  and  the  study  of  epidemics. 

Epidemiology  P6203.      Methods  and  application  of  epidemiology 

6  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  P6202  or  the  equivalent  and  the  instructor's  permission.  I 

Exercises,  seminars,  and  reports.  Critical  appraisal  of  literature;  design  of  field  studies;  evaluatic 
of  methods  for  prevention  and  control.  Guest  lecturers  and  seminars  review  studies  in  the  etiolog 
and  surveillance  of  diseases  of  public  health  importance. 

Epidemiology  P6205.      Laboratory  methods  of  communicable  disease  epidemiology 

6  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  P6202. 

Lectures,  seminars,  exercises,  visual  aids.  A  consideration  of  selected  prototype  communicable  disease 
of  national  and  international  importance  caused  by  microbial  agents  and  the  laboratory  method 
available  for  epidemiologic  investigation.  Critical  appraisal  of  the  literature;  design  of  field  studies 
evaluation  of  methods  for  prevention  and  control. 

Epidemiology  P6206.      Epidemiology  in  the  solution  of  problems  in  hospital  adminis 
tration 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

For  hospital  administration  students. 
Introduction  to  modern  concepts  and  basic  principles  of  epidemiology.  Emphasis  is  on  current  est 
periences  in  the  use  of  epidemiologic  methods  to  solve  communicable  disease  problems  in  hospitals 
to  detect  nonmanifest  disease,  and  to  study  the  quality  of  medical  care. 

Epidemiology  P821 1 .      Epidemiology  of  mental  disorders 

1  half-day  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

This  course  is  given  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Psychiatry. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  P6202  and  the  instructor's  permission. 

Seminars  on  the  principles  of  epidemiology  as  applied  to  mental  disorders,  including  discussions  O 

host  and  of  environmental  and   agent  factors  which   initiate  and  foster  the  development  of  menta 

disorders;   critical  evaluation  of  studies  of  epidemiologic   research  in  mental  hospitals  and  in  com 

munities. 

Epidemiology  P8215.      Current  epidemic  problems 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  P6203  and  the  instructor's  permission. 

Selected  recent  epidemics,  from  the  point  of  view  of  methods  of  solution  as  well  as  technical  and 

administrative  problems  involved. 

Epidemiology  P8221.      Epidemiology  of  mental  disorders  (community  psychiatry) 

1 V2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Part  of  the  curriculum  in  community  psychiatry;  for  students  in  administrative  and  communit) 
psychiatry. 

Lectures  and  seminars  on  the  application  of  modern  epidemiologic  methods  to  the  study  of  com- 
munity distribution  of  mental  disorders,  and  on  epidemiologic  research  in  mental  hospitals  and  ir 
communities.  Critical  evaluation  of  statistical  reports  from  psychiatric  services  and  departments  of 
mental  hygiene. 

Epidemiology  P8222.      Human  genetics  and  epidemiology 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  P6203  and  the  instructor's  permission. 

Seminars  on  recent  studies  in  human  genetics  and  cytology,  with  emphasis  on  methods  which  can  be 
incorporated  into  epidemiologic  studies.  Illustrations  are  drawn  from  communicable  diseases  (e.g., 
tuberculosis,  poliomyelitis,  rheumatic  fever)  and  a  variety  of  noncommunicable  diseases,  such  as 
cardiovascular  disease  (hypertension,  coronary  artery  disease),  cancer  (leukemia,  breast),  diabetes, 
and  mental  illness. 
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Epidemiology  P8223.      Epidemiologic  methods  in  chronic  disease 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  P6203  and  the  instructor's  permission. 

Seminars  are  devoted  to  morbidity  and  mortality  data,  retrospective  and  prospective  studies,  and 
community  surveys  and  family  studies.  Topics  are  selected  from  heart  and  pulmonary  diseases, 
cancer,  arthritis,  neurological  disease,  mental  disorders,  congenital  malformations,  and  other  topics 
of  current  importance. 

Epidemiology  P8224.      Epidemiology  of  viral  diseases 

1  half-day  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  P6203  and  the  instructor's  permission. 

Problems  of  current  interest  in  the  epidemiology  of  viral  diseases  are  reviewed.  Intensive  study  of 
selected  diseases,  such  as  poliomyelitis,  viral  hepatitis,  measles,  and  newly  recognized  enteric  and 
respiratory  viruses. 

Epidemiology  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

j       Prerequisite:  the  instructor's  permission. 

I       Qualified  students  may  participate  in  epidemiologic  field  studies  currently  in  progress  in  the  Division 

of  Epidemiology  and  in  epidemiologic  activities  in  collaboration  with  the  New  York  City  Department 

of  Health  or  other  health  agencies. 

i 
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ADMINISTRATIVE   MEDICINE 

Administrative  Medicine  P6201.      Group  processes 

1 V2  hours  a  week.  0  pts.  First  quarter. 

Students  are  divided  into  groups  of  about  sixteen  each.  Utilizing  group  discussion  techniques,  students 
work  toward  greater  objectivity  in  observing  and  understanding  their  own  behavior  and  that  of  others 
in  groups.  Skills  in  participation  and  leadership  in  groups,  and  in  communication  in  general,  are 
identified,  used,  and  refined. 

Administrative  Medicine  P6202.      Fundamentals  of  administration 

1  Vi  hours  a  week,  second  quarter. 

2  hours  a  week,  third  quarter.  1  pt.  each  quarter. 

An  introduction  to  organization  and  administration,  particularly  in  public  service.  Bureaucratic  and 
other  organizational  structures  are  examined,  as  are  decision-making,  the  functions  and  techniques  of 
personnel  management,  and  labor-management  relations  in  the  health  field. 

Administrative  Medicine  P6203.      Principles  of  medical  care  administration 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Organization  of  medical  care:  introduction  to  hospital  administration  and  organization  of  medical 
and  paramedical  practice.  Financing  of  medical  care:  principles,  systems,  and  methods  of  payment 
and  their  application  to  medical  care;  voluntary  prepayment  plans  and  health  insurance;  union-manage- 
ment and  community-operated  medical  care  and  prepayment  programs.  Trends  and  problems. 

Administrative  Medicine  P6204.      Current  topics  in  medical  care 

IVi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Problems  of  current  concern  in  the  field  of  medical  care. 

Administrative  Medicine  P6205.      Medical  care  field  trips 

6  half-day  and  2  full-day  field  trips.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

A  series  of  field  trips,  preceded  by  briefing  sessions  illustrating  material  presented  in  Administrative 
Medicine  P6203  and  P6204.  The  student  reinforces  his  knowledge  of  various  types  of  medical  care 
programs  from  people  directly  involved  in  their  operation. 
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Administrative  Medicine  P62 18.      Written  communication 

1  Vz  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

The  preparation  of  minutes,  memoranda,  reports,  information  bulletins,  news  releases  house  oreatic 
and  special  articles.  Practical  exercises;  analysis  and  discussion.  releases,  house  organs, 

Administrative  Medicine  P8207.      Sociology  in  illness  and  health  care 

1 1/2  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters.  m\ 

Primarily  for  students  in  Ph.D.  programs  ■! 

Sn'^r!,?'''-^'  iT^^fu'  ^'  ^'^^^^  '"  ''^^''*'  ^""'^  ^^"'"Ss;  the  private  doctor-patient  relationship-  servil 
SirthTr,  ';^^"\°"7,^''on^.;  group  care  in  complex  institutions  such  as  hospitals  chSs  pub^ 
health;  the  relation  of  health  services  to  other  community  institutions. 

Administrative  Medicine  P8208.      Seminar  on  research  in  health  care 

3  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Critical  discussion  of  research  projects  underway  at  the  School. 

Administrative  Medicine  P8209.      Social  science  research  techniques  applicable  to  pu^ 
lie  health  and  administrative  medicine 

1 1/2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Public  Health  P6213 

^enTrf^LSfdicina'da^ler^"""""'"  ^"'  '''''^'  populations;  analysis  of  survey  data;  meas- 

Administrative  Medicine  P82 11 .      Administrative  medicine  residency 

One  calendar  year. 

Sr'!fc'^H'°  ^'^^  the  student  knowledge  and  experience  in  various  phases  of  administrative  medicine 
TTie  residency  period  is  spent  in  appropriate  medical  care  programs  under  the  precemors^fD  of  n 
qualified  administrator.  The  arrangements  for  practical  experience  vary  wi"hthfLeds  of  the  student 

llTt\'''°^'T  '"''T  "'■"  '■^''"'^"'^-  "^^^  ^^^'^^"=y  t^^S'"^  ^t  the  completion  of  the  acaSemc  year 
and  continues  for  twelve  months.  Variations  in  time,  sequence,  and  the  amounfo  time  required  L 
the  residency  may  be  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  School.  "  ni  or  time  required  m 

Administrative  Medicine  P821  9.      Advanced  topics  in  written  communication 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

llllll'''^'^^]/dmimstrative  Medicine  P6218  and  the  instructor's  permission 

Administrative  Medicine  P9210.      Special  studies 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Special  studies  may  be  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  student. 

HOSPITAL   ADMINISTRATION 

Hospital  Administration  P6201 .      Hospital  organization  and  management 

6/2  hours  a  week.  4  pts.  First  quarter. 
Nine  hours  a  week.  6  pts.  Second  quarter. 

One  day  a  week,  each  quarter,  of  administrative  clinical  clerkship  in  hospitals  in 
the  area. 

horDitl'k'7h//Jr.';-n''l°^  ^f"u'  °r8=>"i^a'i°n  and  administration,  the  history  and  functions  of 
tratfv  oVanizaon  of  th'e  w^^^^^^^  ^^Tl'f-  '°  xh'  ^°— ''y  and  other  health  agencies,  the  idminil 
of  their  funciorrnnVn  ■.,-"'■''"•  ^^^  ^^"°"'  departments,  discussed  from  the  standpoint 
l^t^tirhrpLr^o^fr'lllnfb^r.  Z^r^-Ji:.^^'-^^^^  -^  --^°-^-^  -  ^^e  me^dica. 
L°eTay^'':eeT!rsioervL'.'"H  ''"':•''  """"'""'  ^^""^  °'  "°  ^°''  than  three  students  spend 
isf^olf^^d^T^ouMirsirofrrrrvaUonTrd^  ^^^'^"^^  '^''-^''''-  ^^^  '^^  '"  '-^^  ««"« 


Id- 
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Hospital  Administration  P6203.      Legal  aspects  of  hospital  administration 

11/2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Responsibilities  entailed  in  admission  of  patients;  negligence  liability  for  acts  by  nurses,  doctors, 
students,  and  employees;  medical  malpractice;  unauthorized  operations;  loss  of  valuable  personal 
property  of  patients;  licensure;  the  student  nurse  and  the  intern;  pharmacist  and  pharmacy.  Laws 
covering  the  dead  and  necropsies. 

Hospital  Administration  P6204.      Hospital  organization  and  management 

IVi  hours  a  week.  5  pts.  each  quarter.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

A  continuation  of  Hospital  Administration  P6201.  More  advanced  discussion  of  activities,  problems, 
and  relationships  in  hospitals.  One  session  a  week  is  devoted  to  actual  administrative  case  materials 
emphasizing  problem-solving  and  decision-making.  During  one  week  of  the  fourth  quarter,  the  stu- 
dents, under  the  direction  of  faculty  members,  make  a  field  trip  to  the  Washington,  D.C.  area  to 
visit  such  institutions  as  the  Clinical  Center  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine,  and  the  U.S.  Naval  School  of  Hospital  Administration. 

Hospital  Administration  P6205.      Financial  management  of  hospitals 

11/2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  each  quarter.  Second  and  Third  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Hospital  Administration  P6214  or  an  undergraduate  course  in  basic  accounting. 
Accounting  principles  related  to  the  construction  and  content  of  financial  statements;   analysis  and 
interpretation  of  financial  reports;  preparation  and  use  of  budgets;  methods  of  computing  costs;  and 
factual  data  needed  to  formulate  financial  policies. 

Hospital  Administration  P6207.      Trustees 

1 1/2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

The  hospital  board  of  trustees  and  its  committees,  organization,  responsibilities,  and  relationship 
with  the  medical  staff  and  the  pubUc.  The  policies  of  the  trustees  and  their  working  relationships 
with  the  administrator.  Discussion  of  actual  situations  to  illustrate  problems,  their  analysis,  and  their 
successful  solution. 

Hospital  Administration  P6208.      Hospital  planning  and  construction 

4  hours  a  week.  4  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Role  of  community  leaders,  the  administrator,  the  consultant,  the  architect,  the  fund-raising  counsel, 
and  others  in  the  planning  and  construction  of  a  hospital.  Problems  of  modernization  and  expansion. 
Methods  and  techniques  of  community  studies  for  measuring  and  planning  hospital  and  health  facili- 
ties. State  and  federal  regulations  and  assistance  in  financing,  planning,  and  construction. 
As  a  supplement  to  this  course,  the  students  spend  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  year  of  administrative 
residency  at  the  Hospital  Review  and  Planning  Council  of  Southern  New  York  for  intensive  instruc- 
tion by  the  staff  and  guest  lecturers. 

Hospital  Administration  P6209.      Prepayment  and  hospitals 

1 1/2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Emphasis  on  comprehensive  study  of  third-party  payments  to  hospitals:  service  benefit  prepayment 
programs,  partial  indemnity  and  full  coverage. 

Hospital  Administration  P6214.      Principles  of  accounting 

1  Vi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  quarter. 

Required  of  all  students  who  have  not  had  a  basic  undergraduate  course  in  accounting  before 
registration  in  the  School.  May  be  elected  by  other  students  who  wish  to  review  accounting  principles 
before  taking  Hospital  Administration  P6205. 

Hospital  Administration  P8211.      Administrative  residency 

One  calendar  year. 

To  give  the  student  broader  and  wider  knowledge  and  understanding  of  organization,  administration, 
functions,  and  activities  of  hospitals  and  their  departments  and  of  the  relationship  to  agencies  out- 
side the  hospital,  through  observation  of  the  practical  application  of  material  presented  in  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  academic  year.  About  nine  months  of  the  residency  period  are  spent  with  an 
approved  preceptor  who  is  an  experienced  administrator  in  a  hospital  within  commuting  distance  of 
New  York;  the  student  is  required  to  return  to  the  School  for  an  all-day  seminar  once  a  month. 
Another  month  is  spent  in  a  hospital  in  a  smaller  community  where  unique  medical  staff  organization 
makes  superior  medical  care  possible.  In  the  hospitals,  in  addition  to  observation,  there  is  actual  work 
in  various  departments,  and  special  projects  are  assigned  to  be  accomplished  under  the  guidance  and 
supervision  of  the  preceptor.  Time  is  also  allotted  to  observation  in  the  offices  of  a  prepaymeiit 
plan  organization  and  in  a  hospital  planning  agency.  At  least  once  during  the  year,  the  student  is 
visited  by  a  faculty  member.  Monthly  progress  reports  are  required.  Residency  begins  at  the  end  of 
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the  third  quarter.  The  student  returns  to  the  School  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  academic  study  dui 
ing  the  second  year.  Variations  in  the  residency  program,  its  sequence  and  time  requirements,  ma 
be  made  with  the  approval  of  the  director  of  the  program  in  hospital  administration. 

Hospital  Administration  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Quahfied  students  may  participate  in  subject  and  field  investigations  under  supervision  of  the  stafl 

PUBLIC   HEALTH    PRACTICE 

Public  Health  Practice  P6200.      Introduction  to  public  health  practice 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Orientation  lectures  and  seminars  specially  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  of  groups  of  individuals  seekini 
graduate  degrees  in  fields  other  than  public  health. 

Public  Health  Practice  P6202.      Principles  and  practice  of  public  health 

1  Vi  hours  a  week,  first  quarter;  2  hours  a  week,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quar 
ters.  2  pts  each  semester. 

M.P.H.  candidates  are  required  to  take  all  four  quarters;  other  students  may  take  the  first  two  quarter; 
as  a  unit  for  2  points. 

First  quarter:  lectures  and  seminars  on  public  health  principles  and  practice.  Second,  third,  and  fourth 
quarters:  lectures  and  problem-solving  seminars  of  small  groups  on  current  problems  of  official  anc 
voluntary  health  agencies,  local,  state,  federal,  and  foreign.  Field  trips  to  local  health  departments  and 
voluntary  health  agencies. 

Public  Health  Practice  P6205.      Voluntary  agencies 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Conducted  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Public  Health  Practice  and  Health  Education,  with  participation 
of  leaders  in  voluntary  health  agencies. 

Objectives,  problems  of  organization  and  administration,  methods  of  financing,  and  interrelationships 
of  official  and  voluntary  health  agencies. 

Public  Health  Practice  P6206.      International  health  administration 

1  Vi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

The  organizational  and  administrative  aspects  of  international  health  programs  of  agencies  such  as 
WHO,  UNICEF,  AID,  and  PASB.  Discussion  of  current  problems  and  concepts  with  faculty  members, 
representatives  of  international  agencies,  and  others  who  participate  in  international  health  activities. 

Public  Health  Practice  P8212.      Special  studies  in  chronic  diseases 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

For  students  who  wish  advanced  training  in  the  control  of  chronic  diseases,  i.e.,  heart,  cancer,  stroke, 
diabetes. 

Public  Health  Practice  P8214.      Control  of  chronic  diseases  and  problems  of  aging 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Programs  in  state  and  local  health  departments. 

Public  Health  Practice  P921 0.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  Second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  the  instructor's  permission. 

For  advanced  students  who  wish  to  acquire  further  knowledge  and  skills  in  areas  of  special  interest 

and  need. 

MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 

General  background  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  maternal  and  child  health 
are  included  in  the  basic  required  core  courses  of  the  Master  of  Public  Health 
curriculum.  The  elective  core  course,  Maternal  and  Child  Health  P6201,  provides 
a  specific  orientation  to  a  broad  range  of  health  and  medical  care  problems  of 
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lothers  and  children.  Students  with  special  interests  in  this  field  may  consult  with 
faculty  adviser  about  arranging  individualized  elective  programs  covering  a  range 
f  subject  areas  such  as  maternal  and  infant  protection,  child  health  services,  school 
ealth,  adolescent  health  programs,  medical  care  and  rehabilitation  programs  for 
hildren,  maternal  and  child  health  problems  in  different  countries. 

Aaternal  and  Child  Health  P6201 .      Survey  of  maternal  and  child  health 

11/2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

The  scope  and  pattern  of  current  maternal  and  child  health  problems  and  how  they  are  being  met  in 
different  community  settings  under  varying  socio-economic  and  cultural  situations.  Survey  of  the 
principal  features  of  services  in  the  prenatal,  newborn,  infant,  preschool,  school-age,  and  adolescent 
periods.  Discussion  of  programs  for  children  with  special  problems.  Program  plannmg,  organization, 
administration,  and  evaluation  of  these  services. 

/laternal  and  Child  Health  P8206.      Seminar  on  current  problems  in  maternal  and 
child  health 

11/2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Health  problems  of  mothers  and  children  of  current  importance.  Review  of  recently  reported  research 
and  legislative  decisions. 

Aaternal  and  Child  Health  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  faculty  adviser. 

For  students  with  a  major  interest  in  maternal  and  child  health,  who  wish  to  probe  a  particular  area 
in  depth,  to  participate  in  field  observations  or  surveys,  or  to  develop  other  skills  in  relation  to  services 
for  this  population  group. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

Qualified  nurses  are  accepted  for  the  Master  of  Public  Health  program.  This 
:ourse  of  study  provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  multi- 
Jisciplinary  planning  and  discussion. 

The  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  public  health  nurse  are  presented  in  the 
required  course,  Public  Health  Practice  P6202.  For  students  with  special  interests 
in  this  field  there  is  an  opportunity  to  take  additional  course  work.  After  the  academic 
y^ear  is  completed,  advanced  clinical  experience  in  supervision,  administration,  and 
consultation  in  public  health  nursing  may  be  arranged  for  qualified  students. 

Public  Health  Nursing  P6201.      Principles  and  practice  of  public  health  nursing 

11/2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

The  scope  of  pubHc  health  nursing  and  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  nurse  contributes  to  the  health 
of  the  community,  poinding  patterns  of  different  administrative  settings  in  which  the  public  health 
nurse  functions,  community  relationships,  and  trends  in  nursing  education. 

Public  Health  Nursing  P8202.      Administration,  supervision  and  consultation  in  public 
health  nursing 

11/2  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

The  processes  and  methods  through  which  the  objectives  of  a  public  health  nursing  program  can  be 
evaluated,  coordinated,  and  unified. 

Public  Health  Nursing  P8203.      Current  problems  in  public  health  nursing 

11/2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Problems  facing  official  and  private  agencies  in  the  administration  of  nursing  programs  and  in  the 
best  utilization  of  all  nursing  personnel. 
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Public  Health  Nursing  P92T0.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  Second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

For  students  who  wish  to  acquire  further  knowledge  and  skills  in  some  particular  phase  of  publi 
health  nursing. 


DENTAL  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Advanced  courses  for  dentists  preparing  for  careers  in  dental  public  health  prac 
tice.  Background  and  orientation  for  students  without  professional  dental  back 
grounds  are  provided  in  the  required  courses,  Public  Health  P6206  and  Publu 
Health  Practice  P6202. 

Dental  Public  Health  P8202.      Advanced  topics  in  dental  public  health 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Primarily  for  dentists  and  for  nondental  personnel  who  are  interested  in  particular  aspects  of  denta 
public  health. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  In  addition  to  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  University,  leaders  in  th( 
field  are  invited  to  participate.  Topics  may  include:  dental  needs  and  dental  resources;  trends  ir 
dental  public  health;  public  health  measures  designed  to  prevent  or  control  dental  caries,  periodon*a 
disease,  malocclusion,  and  oral  cancer;  nutrition  in  relation  to  dental  and  oral  disease;  prepay meni 
and  postpayment  plans  for  dental  care;  research  in  dental  public  health. 

Dental  Public  Health  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

By  arrangement  with  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  or  other  local  facilities,  special  programs 
are  arranged  for  students  seeking  further  training  in  clinical  dental  procedures,  instruction  in  recent 
developments  in  dental  science,  and  field  training  in  dental  public  health  administration. 
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Nutrition  P6200.      Laboratory  methods  in  nutritional  investigation 

8  hours  a  week.  4  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:    quantitative  analysis,  elementary  organic  chemistry,  and  elementary  biochemistry. 
Methods  of  biochemical  analysis  currently  in  use  in  nutritional  investigation  are  carried  out  and  their 
applicability  assessed. 

Nutrition  P6201.      Principles  of  individual  and  public  health  nutrition 

11/2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Primarily  for  M.P.H.  candidates. 

Review  of  the  essentials  of  nutrition  and  principal  human  nutritional  deficiency  conditions.  Epidemio- 
logical aspects  of  nutrition.  Factors  affecting  adequacy  of  dietary  intake  in  the  population,  method  of 
determining  nutritional  status,  the  development  of  nutrition  standards,  and  recent  advances  in  experi- 
mental nutrition  and  related  fields  which  affect  public  health. 

Nutrition  P6202.      Introduction  to  human  nutrition 

2  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

For  M.S.  candidates  in  nutrition. 

Perspectives  on  human  nutrition  and  deficiency  states.  The  relationships  between  biochemical  and 
clinical  manifestations  of  nutritional  adequacy.  Recent  advances  in  experimental  and  human  nutrition; 
films  on  nutrition,  metabolic  diseases,  and  biochemistry. 

Nutrition  P6203.      Nutrition  education 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Public  Health  Education  P6201,  first  quarter,  which,  together  with  this  course,  carries 
1  point  credit. 

Varied  cultural  patterns  of  food  usage  and  changes  which  may  help  to  improve  nutrition  in  different 
population  groups.  Lectures,  films,  and  seminars. 
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lutrition  P6205.      Human  nutritional  requirements 

2  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

y    The  basis  of  the  requirements  for  individual  nutrients  and  recommended  dietary  allowances. 

lutrition  P6206.      Food  science  and  technology 

2  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Physical,  chemical,  and  nutritional  modifications  of  foodstuffs;  principles  of  food  preservation  in  proc- 
essing; public  health  aspects  of  commercial  food  processing. 

Jutrition  P6207.      Food  regulations  and  safety  evaluation 

i   1  hour  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

i  Chemicals  intentionally  and  unintentionally  added  to  foods,  their  possible  toxic  effects,  and  acceptable 
limits  of  tolerance.  A  survey  of  the  legal  controls  and  regulations  affecting  food  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  use. 

ijutrition  P6208.      Food  production 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

World-wide  aspects  of  agriculture  that  are  related  to  the  need  for  and  the  availability  of  essential  foods. 

Slutrition  P6209.      Food  economics 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Economic  factors  as  they  affect  the  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  food. 

^lutrition  P6216.      Nutritional  biochemistry 

3  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite :  quantitative  and  organic  chemistry  and  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

The  role  of  fundamental  nutrients  in  the  bioenergetics  and  the  biochemical  processes  of  the  living 

organism. 

«lutrition  P8204.      Principles  and  methods  of  epidemiology  as  applied  to  nutrition 

2  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Lectures,  seminars,  and  exercises.  Basic  principles  and  methods  of  epidemiology,  particularly  as  they 
relate  to  nutritional  problems.  Agent,  host,  and  environmental  factors  in  disease  occurrence;  natural 
history  and  prevention  of  disease;  epidemiologic  methods  in  nutritional  research,  including  survey 
techniques  and  appraisal  of  field  studies;  current  epidemiologic  problems  in  nutrition. 

«Jutrition  P821 1.      Combined  clinics  in  nutrition  and  metabolism 

Wi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters.  Given  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 

Required  of  all  physicians  in  the  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  nutrition;  other 
students  in  the  program  may  audit  the  course. 

Coordinated  presentation  of  nutritional  disorders  in  man — their  biochemical  features,  pathology,  and 
public  health  significance.  Case  studies  are  included. 

siutrition  P821  8.      Recent  advances  in  nutritional  research 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Seminars  presented  by  national  and  international  experts. 

Nutrition  P9200.      Cellular  nutrition 

1  hour  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  the  instructor's  permission. 

Factual  and  hypothetical  aspects  of  the  mechanism  of  protein  synthesis,  its  relation  to  cytodifTerentia- 
tion  and  the  regulation  of  gene  activity  from  the  viewpoint  of  cellular  nutrition;  evidence  that  selected 
vitamins,  minerals,  and  cofactors  may  have  critical  roles  in  regulating  protein  synthesis  at  the  level 
of  transcription  and  translation  is  considered. 

Nlutrition  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Properly  qualified  students  participate  in  special  clinical  and  laboratory  projects,  seminars,  or  field 
investigations  under  the  supervision  of  the  staff. 
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Nutrition  P9217.      Seminar  in  biochemistry 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Nutrition  P6216  or  the  equivalent. 

Recent  developments  in  biochemistry  and  their  significance  in  nutrition  are  presented  and  discusset 

by  students,  faculty  members,  and  invited  guests. 


►    OCCUPATIONAL   MEDICINE 

As  part  of  the  subject  matter  of  courses  given  in  other  divisions,  the  Divisior 
of  Occupational  Medicine  presents  introductory  material  on  the  historical  back- 
ground of  occupational  medicine,  governmental  and  nongovernmental  occupational 
health  programs,  applications  of  epidemiology  in  occupational  medicine,  physical 
and  chemical  agents  of  disease,  and  other  aspects  of  the  field. 

Occupational  Medicine  P6202.      The  occupational  diseases 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Primarily  for  physicians. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  incidence,  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  the  principal  occupa' 

tional    diseases,    including    laboratory    procedures    as    applied    both    to    the    individual    and    to    the 

environment. 

Occupational  Medicine  P92 10.      Special  studies  i 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Students  with  a  primary  interest  in  occupational  medicine  work  with  members  of  the  faculty  on  an' 
individual  basis.  Programs  may  include  research,  field  observation,  participation  in  surveys,  or  other 
relevant  activities. 


►    PUBLIC   HEALTH   EDUCATION 

Public  Health  Education  P6201.      Principles  of  education 

1  hour  a  week,  first  quarter;  1  Vi  hours  a  week,  second  quarter.  1  pt. 

An  analysis  of  education  as  a  major  function  of  community  health  action.  Emphasis  on  the  nature 
and  scope  of  health  education,  its  base  in  the  social  sciences,  and  its  application  to  programs  of  action, 
evaluation,  and  research. 

Public  Health  Education  P6202.      Current  problems  in  health  education 

1  Vi  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

This  course  is  required  for  all  students  whose  special  field  of  interest  is  health  education. 
Prerequisite:  a  consultation  with  the  Professor  of  Public  Health  Education. 

Current  problem's  in  health  education,  including  those  concerned  with  research  and  practice.  Exam- 
ples are  chosen  from  current  literature  and  programs.  Students  are  expected  to  analyze  materials  and 
to  present  them  in  class  for  discussion. 

Public  Health  Education  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

For  students  who  wish  to  pursue  intensively  some  particular  phase  of  health  education. 


►   TROPICAL   MEDICINE 

Tropical  Medicine  P6201.      Parasitic  diseases 

6  hours  a  week  for  four  weeks.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Lectures,  discussions,  and  laboratory  on  the  parasitic  diseases  of  man  in  the  United  States. 
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ropical  Medicine  P6202.      Tropical  medicine,  clinical 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  First,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

(  Tropical  and  parasitic  diseases  are  studied  on  the  wards  of  the  several  hospitals  of  the  Columbia- 
j  Presbyterian  Medical  Center  and  in  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  Tropical  Disease 
.      Diagnostic  Service  Clinics.  Relevant  laboratory  studies  and  seminars. 

ropical  Medicine  P6203.      Seminar 

1  hour  a  week.  1  pt.  First,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

Discussion  of  parasitology  literature  and  the  results  of  faculty  and  student  research. 

ropical  Medicine  P6204.      Helminthology 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  4  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

r     Morphological  study  of  selected  worm  parasites  of  man  and  animals,  including  anatomy  and  classi- 

Sfication  as  a  basis  for  identification.  Essentials  of  microtechnique  as  applied  to  parasites. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6205.      Protozoology 

i    Hours  to  be  arranged.  2  pts.  Third  quarter. 

I     Morphological  study  of  protozoan  parasites  of  man  and  animals. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6206.      Introduction  to  medical  entomology 

;    2  half-days  a  week.  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

'  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  studies  on  arthropod  vectors  of  human  disease.  Detailed 
study  of  taxonomy.  Emphasis  on  biology,  control  of  disease  vectors,  and  the  relationship  of  the 
diseases  to  the  vectors. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6208.      Arthropod  morphology 

2  half-days  a  week  to  be  arranged.  3  pts. 

External  and  internal  morphology  of  arthropods,  with  special  reference  to  those  of  medical  im- 
portance. Microtechnique  as  applied  to  arthropods. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6209.      Identification  of  mosquitoes 

1  half-day  a  week  to  be  arranged.  1  pt. 

Conferences  and  laboratory.  Intensive  study  of  the  taxonomy  of  adult  and  larval  mosquitoes. 

Tropical  Medicine  P621 1.      Research  methods 
Hours  to  be  arranged.  3  pts.  Second  quarter. 

Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  parasitology. 

Demonstrations  and  laboratory  work  on  basic  histological  techniques,  on  specialized  parasitological 
laboratory  methods,  and  on  basic  photography  and  methods  of  preparing  material  for  publication. 
Bibliographic  sources. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6214.      Malariology 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Lectures,  clinical  studies,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work  on  malaria  in  man  and  mosquito, 
and  methods  of  control.  The  biology  and  classification  of  mosquitoes  that  transmit  the  disease.  Visits 
to  field  projects.  Engineering  methods  of  mosquito  eradication  and  control.  Exercises  in  mapping, 
surveying,  drainage,  dusting,  oiling,  and  screening. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6215.      Parasitic  diseases 

5  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  Third  trimester  of  the  medical  school  year. 

The  same  course  as  Public  Health  lOlT  in  the  bulletin  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
Lecture,  laboratory,  and  demonstration.  The  protozoa,  helminths,  and  arthropods  of  medical  impor- 
tance. 

r ropical  Medicine  P8212.      Tropical  medicine,  clinical 

Full-time  for  eight  weeks  in  the  summer.  8  pts. 

Given  at  various  institutions  in  the  Caribbean,  Africa,  and  the  Orient. 

Clinical  and  laboratory  studies  on  patients  with  various  tropical  diseases.  Visits  to  endemic  areas  to 
study  at  first  hand  the  epidemiology  and  control  of  these  diseases.  Clinical  observations  on  patients 
with  cosmopolitan  diseases  such  as  tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  and  the  like,  enabling  the  students 
to  follow  the  courses  of  the  diseases  under  tropical  conditions. 
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Tropical  Medicine  P8213.      Diagnostic  techniques  for  parasitic  diseases 

2  half-days  a  week,  to  be  arranged.  3  pts. 

Supervised  diagnostic  work  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Division  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  of  the 
Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health. 

Tropical  Medicine  P9207.      Special  studies  in  medical  entomology 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Research  in  medical  entomology  or  special  work  in  the  identification  of  mosquitoes  or  other  arthropi 
vectors  of  disease. 

Tropical  Medicine  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Research  on  various  clinical,  epidemiological,  and  laboratory  phases  of  helminthology  and  prol 
zoology.  The  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Heal 
makes  available  clinical  and  diagnostic  material  on  patients  with  various  parasitic  infectioi 
Techniques  of  diagnosis. 


Admission 


Requirements  for  admission  vary  with  the  program  of  study  chosen  and  are  given 
3n  pages  21-31.  M.P.H.  and  M.S.  candidates  are  admitted  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  academic  year  in  September.  Admission  at  another  time  requires  the  special 
permission  of  the  Director  of  the  School. 

i  The  admission  of  any  student  depends  primarily  on  his  preparation  and  intellec- 
'tual  capacity,  but  it  also  rests  upon  judgments  of  his  character  and  health. 

ADMISSION    PROCEDURE 

Application  forms  and  information  on  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  applying 
may  be  obtained  from  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine, 
600  West  168th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10032. 

ADVANCED   STANDING 

To  be  awarded  a  Columbia  degree,  a  student  must  complete  at  least  one  aca- 
demic year  of  full-time  work  at  Columbia  University.  No  advanced  standing  for 
previous  experience  or  instruction  will  be  granted  that  would  shorten  the  residence 
requirements  for  any  degree. 

SPECIAL   STUDENTS 

Under  exceptional  circumstances,  a  student  may  be  permitted  to  register  as  a 
special  student.  His  status  may  subsequently  be  changed  to  that  of  degree  candidate 
on  reapplication  to  the  Director  of  the  School,  but  he  may  not  receive  more  than 
10  points  of  credit  toward  a  degree  for  work  done  as  a  special  student  on  a  part- 
time  basis. 

TRAINEESHIP   PROGRAMS 

The  School  cooperates  with  the  traineeship  programs  of  the  National  Institutes 
3f  Health  in  offering  advanced  programs  in  biostatistics,  several  phases  of  adminis- 
trative and  community  psychiatry,  parasitology  and  tropical  medicine,  and  public 
health  nutrition  (Institute  of  Nutrition  Sciences). 

Traineeships  are  available  from  the  Public  Health  Service  for  persons  from  a 
v^ariety  of  professional  backgrounds  who  wish  to  enter  public  health  or  medical  care 
administration.  Except  for  a  small  number  which  are  awarded  directly  by  the  Public 
Health  Service,  these  traineeships  are  granted  by  the  School. 


Registration  and  Expenses 


►  REGISTRATION 

Students  are  required  to  report  personally  at  the  administrative  office  of  the 
School  at  the  beginning  of  each  autumn  and  spring  term.  Registration  dates  are 
given  in  the  Academic  Calendar  at  the  end  of  this  bulletin. 

All  students  except  foreign  students  are  asked  to  give  social  security  numbers 
when  registering  in  the  University.  Tho^e  who  do  not  now  have  a  number  should 
obtain  one  from  their  local  social  security  office  well  in  advance  of  registration. 

Each  student  arranges  his  program  of  courses  in  consultation  with  an  adviser  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  each  term.  Adjustments  may  be  made  before  the  opening  of 
each  quarter.  Delayed  registration  or  registration  for  residency  at  other  than  the 
usual  time  is  subject  to  University  rules  regarding  penalty  fees. 

REGULATIONS 

Each  person  whose  registration  has  been  completed  will  be  considered  a  student 
of  the  University  during  the  term  for  which  he  is  registered  unless  his  connection 
with  the  University  is  officially  severed  by  withdrawal  or  otherwise.  No  student 
registered  in  any  school  or  college  of  the  University  shall  at  the  same  time  be  regis- 
tered in  any  other  school  or  college,  either  of  Columbia  University  or  of  any  other 
institution,  without  the  specific  authorization  of  the  dean  or  director  of  the  school 
or  college  of  the  University  in  which  he  is  first  registered. 

The  privileges  of  the  University  are  not  available  to  any  student  until  he  has  com- 
pleted his  registration.  Since,  under  the  University  statutes,  payment  of  fees  is  part 
of  registration,  no  student's  registration  is  complete  until  his  fees  have  been  paid. 
No  student  is  permitted  to  attend  any  University  course  for  which  he  is  not  officially 
registered  unless  he  has  been  granted  auditing  privileges.  No  student  may  register 
after  the  stated  period  unless  he  obtains  the  written  consent  of  the  proper  dean  or 
director. 

ATTENDANCE  AND  LENGTH  OF  RESIDENCE 

The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  each  Columbia  degree  is  one  academic 
year  of  full-time  course  work  completed  at  Columbia.  A  student  who  wishes  to  earn 
both  a  master's  degree  and  a  doctorate  from  Columbia  should  be  aware  that  any 
advanced  standing  awarded  for  graduate  work  completed  elsewhere  will  not  reduce 
the  minimum  residence  required  for  obtaining  both  degrees. 

Students  are  held  accountable  for  absences  incurred  owing  to  late  enrollment. 
Any  student  whose  religious  duties  conflict  at  any  time  with  academic  requirements 
should  apply  to  his  dean  or  director  for  an  equitable  solution. 
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A  student  in  good  standing  may,  for  a  valid  reason,  be  granted  a  leave  of 
ibsence  by  the  dean  or  director  of  the  division  of  the  University'  in  which  he  is 
egistered. 

ACADEMIC  DISCIPLINE 

The  continuance  of  each  student  upon  the  rolls  of  the  University,  the  receipt  by 
dm  of  academic  credits,  his  graduation,  and  the  conferring  of  any  degree  or  the 
p-anting  of  any  certificate  are  strictly  subject  to  the  disciplinary  powers  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  is  free  to  cancel  his  registration  at  any  time  on  any  grounds  which  it 
leems  proper.  The  disciplinary  authority  of  the  University  is  vested  in  the  President 
ind,  subject  to  his  reserved  powers,  in  the  dean  of  each  faculty  and  the  director  of 
he  work  of  each  administrative  board. 


►  FEES 

Th  following  fees,  prescribed  by  statute,  are  subject  to  change  at  any  time  at 
he  discretion  of  the  Trustees : 

I  TUITION 

'or  all  autumn-term  and  spring-term  courses,  per  point  $  63.00 

With  the  proviso  that  the  fee  for  a  full-time  program,  per  term,  is  950.00 

"or  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  hospital  administration 

program,  per  quarter  475.00 

"or  the  twelve-month  administrative  residency  350.00 

STUDENT   HEALTH   AND   HOSPITAL   FEE 

'or  all  full-time  students,  for  the  academic  year  (see  page  52)  $65.36 

RESEARCH    INSTRUCTION    FOR  THE   DOCTORATE 

Each  doctoral  candidate  who  enrolled  as  a  graduate  student  in  the  University 
or  the  first  time  in  September  1959,  or  thereafter,  must  complete  10  points  of 
)octoral  Research  Instruction  (Public  Health  P9800).  under  the  conditions  that 
ire  prescribed  for  him  by  the  School,  before  submitting  his  dissertation.  Doctoral 
Research  Instruction  must  be  taken  at  Columbia. 

APPLICATION    FEES   AND   LATE   FEES 

^.pplication  for  admission  $  1 5.00 

lenewal  of  application  for  a  degree  (see  below)  1 .00 

-ate  registration  6.00 

.ate  application,  or  late  renewal  of  application,  for  a  degree  5.00 


52  FEES 

FIELD   TRIPS 

Sponsoring  agencies  and  students  should  be  prepared  to  meet  expenditures  f< 
field  trips,  which  may  amount  to  as  much  as  $75  for  the  year. 

PAYMENT   OF   FEES 

Tuition  is  payable  semiannually  in  advance  by  all  full-time  students  and  sen: 
annually  or  at  registration  for  each  quarter  by  part-time  students.  The  student  heall 
and  hospital  fee  is  paid  annually  by  all  full-time  students  at  the  beginning  of  t\ 
school  year.  If  fees  are  paid  after  the  last  day  of  registration  (see  the  Academ: 
Calendar) ,  a  late  fee  of  $6  will  be  imposed. 

WITHDRAWAL   AND   ADJUSTMENT   OF   FEES 

A  student  in  good  academic  standing  who  is  not  subject  to  discipline  will  alwa; 
be  given  an  honorable  discharge  if  he  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  University.  If  1 
is  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  his  parent  or  guardian  must  first  give  consent 
writing  to  the  Director. 

Any  adjustment  of  the  tuition  that  the  student  has  paid  is  reckoned  from  tl 
date  on  which  the  Registrar  receives  the  student's  written  notification.  The  studei 
health  and  hospital  fee,  application  fees,  late  fees,  and  special  fees  are  not  subje< 
to  rebate.  Up  to  and  including  the  second  Saturday  after  the  first  day  of  classe 
tuition  will  be  retained  in  the  following  amount: 

Full-time  study  $50.C 

Part-time  study  25. ( 

After  the  second  Saturday  after  the  first  day  of  classes  in  the  term,  the  abo^ 

amount  is  retained  plus  20  percent  of  the  remaining  tuition  for  each  week,  or  pa 

of  a  week,  of  the  term  up  to  the  date  on  which  the  student's  written  notice  of  witl 

drawal  is  received  by  the  Registrar. 

STUDENT   HEALTH   AND   HOSPITAL   FEE 

The  student  health  and  hospital  fee  is  used  to  pay  the  annual  premium  of  tl 
Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New  York  for  hospital  insurance  and  to  pay  pa 
of  the  cost  of  the  student  health  service.  A  student  who  already  carries  hospit 
insurance  will  be  charged  $7.28. 

^  Daily  office  hours  are  held  by  the  Student  Health  Service,  Room  2-220,  Vande 
bilt  Clinic.  Members  of  the  health  service  are  available  to  attend  ill  students 
Bard  Hall  or  at  home  if  they  live  near  the  Medical  Center. 

Each  student  of  the  School  who  requests  it  will  be  given  a  thorough  annual  mec 
cal  examination. 

APPLICATION   OR   RENEWAL  OF  APPLICATION    FOR   A    DEGREE 

A  candidate  for  a  degree  must  file  application  by  the  date  specified  in  tl 
Academic  Calendar.  If  the  degree  is  not  earned  by  the  next  regular  time  for  tl 
issuance  of  diplomas  subsequent  to  the  date  of  filing,  the  application  may  not  be  r 
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newed  for  a  fee  of  $1.  The  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  degrees  are  awarded 
three  times  a  year — in  October,  February,  and  June.  The  Ph.D.  degree  is  awarded 
whenever  the  candidate  completes  the  requirements. 


PERSONAL   EXPENSES 

The  University  advises  each  student  to  open  an  account  in  one  of  the  local  banks 
as  soon  as  he  arrives  in  New  York  City.  Since  it  often  takes  as  long  as  three  weeks 
for  the  first  deposit  to  clear,  he  should  cover  his  immediate  expenses  by  bringing 
with  him  travelers'  checks  or  a  draft  drawn  on  a  local  bank. 

Tuition  and  room  rent  may,  of  course,  be  paid  by  check,  and  any  excess  will 
be  refunded  to  the  student  after  the  check  has  cleared. 

note:  According  to  Treasury  decision  6291,  under  Section  162  of  the  1954  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  income  tax  deductions  are  allowed  in  many  instances  for 
tuition  and  other  educational  expenses.  Students  are  referred  to  the  federal  ruling 
on  income  tax  deductions  for  teachers  and  other  professional  people  seeking  to 
maintain  or  improve  skills  required  in  their  employment. 


►  LOANS  TO  STUDENTS 

Students  interested  in  long-term  loans  for  educational  purposes  should  first  apply 
for  any  funds  made  available  by  the  state  in  which  they  are  officially  resident.  In 
addition,  the  University  provides  loans  from  its  own  resources  and  administers 
funds  provided  by  the  federal  government. 

A  loan  fund  for  students  in  hospital  administration  has  been  provided  through 
the  generosity  of  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation.  Those  interested  in  applying  should 
first  consult  the  director  of  the  program  in  hospital  administration. 

Requests  for  all  loans  administered  by  Columbia  University,  including  those  from 
the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  should  be  made  at  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  the 
School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine,  by  August  1  for  the  academic 
year  or  for  the  autumn  term  only,  and  by  December  1  for  the  spring  term  only. 


►  NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOLAR  INCENTIVE  AWARDS 

Any  student  who  has  been  a  legal  resident  of  New  York  State  for  the  preceding 
year  is  entitled  to  a  Scholar  Incentive  Award  for  each  term  in  which  he  is  regis- 
tered as  a  full-time  degree  candidate.  The  amount  of  this  award  is  based  upon  the 
net  taxable  balance  of  his  income  and  the  income  of  those  responsible  for  his 
support,  as  reported  on  the  New  York  State  income  tax  return  for  the  previous 
calendar  year. 

Further  information  and  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Regents  Examination  and  Scholarship  Center,  Albany,  N.Y. 
12201.  Application  for  awards  should  be  filed  two  months  in  advance  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term  for  which  the  grant  is  to  apply. 
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HOUSING 


BARD  HALL 


Bard  Hall,  the  residence  for  students  of  the  Medical  School,  is  about  three 
blocks  from  the  School.  The  facilities  of  the  Hall  include  lounging  rooms,  a  dining 
room,  and  grillroom.  The  third  floor  is  reserved  for  women  students.  Rooms  not 
taken  by  medical  students  are  available  to  students  in  the  School.  Those  interested 
should  apply  as  early  as  possible. 

Rates  for  rooms  are  approximately  $625  for  the  academic  year  of  thirty-six 
weeks.  Room  application  blanks  and  further  information  concerning  rates  will  be 
furnished  on  request  by  the  Bard  Hall  Office,  50  Haven  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10032. 


OTHER   UNIVERSITY   RESIDENCE   HALLS 

The  University  provides  housing  on  the  Morningside  campus  for  undergraduate 
and  graduate  men  and  women,  both  single  and  married.  Inquiries  about  men's 
housing  and  the  accommodations  for  married  students  should  be  directed  to  the 
Residence  Halls  Office,  125  Livingston  Hall,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10027.  Women  students  should  write  direct  to  the  women's  residence  hall, 
Johnson  Hall,  411  West  116th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027. 

Rates  in  the  graduate  men's  residence  halls  range  from  $310  to  $550  for  the 
academic  year.  An  optional  prepaid  board  plan  is  available.  The  cost  of  fifteen 
meals  a  week  is  $500  for  the  academic  year,  exclusive  of  the  Thanksgiving,  Christ- 
mas, and  spring  holidays  and  the  period  between  terms.  All  rates  are  subject  to 
change. 

In  Johnson  Hall,  room  rates  for  the  academic  year  range  from  $350  to  $600, 
with  $520  the  median  rate.  Rooms  at  $350  are  assigned  to  full-time  graduate  students 
who  can  give  evidence  of  acute  financial  need;  applications  for  these  rooms  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  special  statement  (Johnson  Hall  will  provide  the  necessary  form 
upon  request).  All  residents  are  required  to  take  breakfast  and  dinner  at  Johnson 
Hall  seven  days  a  week  at  a  cost  of  $475  for  the  academic  year,  exclusive  of  the 
Christmas  holidays.  All  rates  are  subject  to  change. 

Burgess,  at  542  West  112th  Street,  is  a  newly  renovated,  air-conditioned  building 
for  married  graduate  students.  Accommodations  range  from  efficiency  apartments 
(one  room  plus  kitchenette  and  bath)  to  two-bedroom  apartments;  basic  furniture 
is  provided.  Rates  range  from  $127  to  $210  a  month,  including  utilities.  Requests 
for  further  information  and  for  application  forms  should  be  directed  to  the  Resi- 
dence Halls  Office,  125  Livingston  Hall. 

OFF-CAMPUS   HOUSING 

Students  who  wish  to  live  in  furnished  rooms  or  apartments  off  campus  should 
consult  the  Registry  of  Off -Campus  Accommodations,  115  Livingston  Hall,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027,  for  information.  Single  rooms  in  private 
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gartments  range  from  $12  to  $20  a  week;  double  rooms,  from  $20  to  $25.  Most 
||artments,  when  available,  are  in  the  price  range  of  $90  to  $150  a  month. 

International  House,  a  privately  owned  student  residence  near  the  Morningside 
ampus,  has  accommodations  for  about  five  hundred  graduate  students,  both  foreign 
nd  American.  Rates  for  the  academic  year  are  $555  to  $720,  including  breakfast, 
"o  be  eUgible  for  admission  a  student  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  old  and 
nust  be  registered  for  a  minimum  of  12  points  or  for  a  program  of  full-time  re- 
earch.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Committee  on  Admissions,  International 
louse,  500  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027. 

The  King's  Crown  Hotel,  at  420  West  1 16th  Street,  near  the  Morningside  campus, 
s  owned  by  the  University.  It  provides  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates  for 
elatives  and  guests  of  members  of  the  University. 


►  OTHER  SERVICES  AND  FACILITIES 

All  students  enrolled  in  the  School  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  facilities  of 
the  main  campus  at  Broadway  and  1 1 6th  Street  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Medical 
Zlenter. 

The  University  Student  Handbook,  which  is  distributed  in  the  School  oflflce  at 
■egistration,  gives  complete  details  about  the  libraries,  recreational  sports,  religious 
ictivities,  and  student  employment  available  on  the  Morningside  campus,  as  well  as 
he  resources  of  New  York  City  that  students  can  enjoy  at  httle  expense. 


Facilities  for  Study 


►  THE  COLUMBIA-PRESBYTERIAN  MEDICAL  CENTER 

The  Medical  Center  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1928,  seven  years  after  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  affiliation  between  Columbia  University  and  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital.  It  consists  of  the  following  units:  the  divisions  of  the  Colum- 
bia University  Faculty  of  Medicine  (the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the 
Department  of  Nursing,  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine) ; 
the  Columbia  University  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery;  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital and  its  subdivisions;  the  New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute;  Francis  Dela- 
field  Hospital;  and  the  Washington  Heights  Health  and  Teaching  Center. 

The  Medical  Center  occupies  a  plot  of  land  given  to  Columbia  University  and  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  by  Mrs.  Stephen  V.  Harkness  and  Mr.  Edward  S.  Harkness. 
It  comprises  about  twenty  acres  extending  from  West  165th  Street  to  West  168th 
Street  and  from  Broadway  to  Riverside  Drive,  and  is  readily  accessible  from  all 
parts  of  the  city. 

For  further  information  consult  the  bulletin  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 


LIBRARY 

The  Medical  Library  occupies  parts  of  the  three  lower  floors  in  the  College  build- 
ing. It  provides  current  literature  (both  books  and  journals)  for  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, and  it  aids  in  research  through  interlibrary  loans  and  through  its  unique 
bibliographic  service. 

The  library  contains  approximately  285,000  volumes  of  books  and  journals,  some 
5,000  pamphlets,  and  about  2,000  slides  on  the  history  of  medicine.  More  than 
4,500  periodicals  are  received  regularly.  A  professional  library  staff  is  available  to 
aid  students,  faculty,  and  research  workers  in  the  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
nursing,  public  health,  and  the  hospitals  of  the  Medical  Center. 

The  libraries  on  Morningside  Heights,  containing  over  three  million  volumes,  are 
open  to  all  students.  The  main  collection  is  housed  in  Butler  Library,  while  special 
and  departmental  collections  are  located  in  various  other  buildings  on  the  campus. 
They  include  collections  on  biology,  chemistry,  engineering,  physics,  psychology, 
sociology,  and  other  subjects  related  to  public  health  and  administration  and  supple- 
ment the  special  collections  available  in  the  Medical  Library. 

The  Medical  Library  is  open  Monday  through  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  11  p.m.; 
Saturday,  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.;  and  Sunday,  noon  to  10  p.m.  during  the  academic  year. 
All  other  libraries  post  their  hours. 

For  a  nominal  fee  student  memberships  are  available  in  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine  Library  at  103rd  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Such  memberships  provide 
loan  privileges  and  use  of  the  library  during  the  evening  hours. 
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SCHOOL   OF   DENTAL  AND   ORAL   SURGERY 


The  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  offers  opportunities  for  students  of  the 
School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  interested  in  research  and 
practice  in  the  dental  aspects  of  public  health.  After  the  student  has  completed  the 
required  courses  in  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine,  he 
may  elect  special  lecture,  clinical,  laboratory,  and  seminar  courses  in  the  School 
of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery. 

WASHINGTON    HEIGHTS   DISTRICT   HEALTH    CENTER 

This  Center  serves  as  headquarters  of  an  administrative  district  of  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health.  According  to  the  Census  of  1960-1961,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  area  served  is  269,277.  Here  the  Department  of  Health  provides  clinics 
in  tuberculosis,  nutrition,  venereal  diseases,  dentistry,  tropical  diseases,  and  certain 
aspects  of  child  hygiene.  An  active  health-education  program  is  in  progress,  and 
public  health  nurses  representing  both  official  and  voluntary  agencies  are  available 
at  the  Center. 

The  cooperative  agreement  between  the  City  of  New  York  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, whereby  the  public  health  problems  and  practices  of  its  services  in  the  Cen- 
ter are  made  available  for  research  and  study,  and  the  cooperation  between  the 
School  staff  and  the  operating  health  agencies  provide  an  unusually  productive  and 
complete  facility. 


►  DEPARTMENTS  OF  HEALTH 

NEW   YORK   CITY   DEPARTMENT   OF   HEALTH 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  provided  through  the  Washington  Heights  District 
Health  Center,  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  has  by  tradition  been  most 
cooperative  in  making  its  vast  public  health  activities  available  for  study  by  visitors 
and  students  from  foreign  countries  and  by  students  located  in  this  city.  The  over-all 
administration  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  of  its  bureaus  is  so  comprehensive 
and  the  amount  of  diversity  of  services  is  such  as  to  provide  graduate  students  with  a 
unique  opportunity  for  observation  and  experience. 

The  Department's  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Clinic,  which  is  in  the  same  build- 
ing as  the  School,  makes  its  continuing  supply  of  laboratory  specimens  available  to 
students,  and  from  it  come  cases  valuable  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  tropical 
diseases.  A  close  relationship  between  the  staff  of  the  clinic  and  that  of  the  School 
is  of  mutual  benefit  in  research,  teaching,  and  service. 

WESTCHESTER   COUNTY   DEPARTMENT   OF   HEALTH 

The  County  of  Westchester  (New  York)  makes  available  its  facilities,  espe- 
cially the  County  Health  Department,  for  field  observation  and  special  studies 
by  graduate  students.  These  facilities,  within  reasonable  commuting  distance  of  the 
School,  provide  a  suburban  and  semi-rural  atmosphere  in  which  students  may  ob- 
serve or  participate  in  the  health  services  provided  by  a  well-organized  and  well- 
staffed  health  department  and  the  official  and  voluntary  agencies  related  to  it. 
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STATE  AND   LOCAL   DEPARTMENTS  OF  HEALTH 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  and  the  New  Jersey  State  Depart 
ment  of  Health  have  been  cooperative  in  making  their  faciUties  available  fo 
graduate  students,  as  have  been  many  other  health  departments,  such  as  those  o 
Nassau  county  and  the  city  of  Yonkers,  New  York.  This  extra-metropolitan  type  o 
experience  is  particularly  valuable  for  students  who  will  work  in  comparatively 
small  communities  in  the  future,  and  it  permits  the  observation  of  specialized  serv 
ices,  such  as  those  for  tuberculosis  and  venereal  diseases,  in  nonurban  environments 

Several  cooperative  research  projects  are  conducted  on  a  variety  of  public  healtl 
problems  with  the  help  of  a  number  of  health  departments.  An  example  is  a  serie; 
of  epidemiologic  studies  of  cardiovascular  diseases  fostered  by  a  special  committer 
representing  field  agencies  and  the  faculty  of  the  School. 


►  NEW  YORK  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOSPITALS 

The  facilities  of  the  municipal  hospital  system  are  used  extensively  for  training 
and  research.  The  Department  of  Hospitals  constitutes  the  largest  and  most  compre- 
hensive medical  care  system  under  one  administration  and  in  one  location. 

In  addition,  Columbia  University  is  affiliated  with  the  Harlem  Hospital  Center. 
As  part  of  this  over-all  relationship  the  School  is  developing  demonstration  services, 
applied  training,  and  public  health  research  activities  in  the  Center  and  the  sur- 
rounding community.  Program  evaluation  and- patient  care  appraisal  are  a  continu- 
ing part  of  this  applied  center. 


►  FIELD  TRAINING  FOR  COMMUNITY  PSYCHIATRY 

Supervised  training  for  community  and  social  psychiatry  is  offered  through 
placements  in  several  field  settings.  The  placements  provide  the  trainee  with 
supervised  experience  in  various  aspects  of  this  subspecialty,  including  community 
planning,  organization  and  coordination  of  psychiatric  facilities,  and  patterns  of 
psychiatric  care  in  general  hospitals,  public  mental  hospitals,  and  specialized 
psychiatric  hospitals.  There  are  also  placements  where  the  trainee  can  learn  the 
theory  and  practice  of  interprofessional  collaboration  and  the  skills  he  needs  in 
order  to  act  as  psychiatric  consultant  for,  and  mental  health  educator  of,  physi- 
cians who  are  not  psychiatrists,  social  workers,  nurses,  teachers,  and  the  like. 
The  range  of  placements  also  includes  learning  techniques  of  research  method- 
ology and  program  evaluation  in  both  clinical  and  basic  psychiatric  research. 
Field  placements  are  individually  selected  and  depend  upon  the  trainee's  interests, 
background,  and  career  objectives. 

Placements  in  1966-1967  included:  (1)  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Cen- 
ter— clinical,  administrative,  and  research  opportunities  within  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry  and  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine;  (2)  the 
school  sequence — the  Bank  Street  College  of  Education  (including  the  Educational 
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Resources  Center  and  the  Early  Child  Development  Center),  the  Ethical  Culture 
Schools,  and  selected  programs  within  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
(including  the  Junior  Guidance  Program);  (3)  social  agencies — the  Louise  Wise 
Services  and  Fountain  House;  (4)  community  planning  and  organization  at  the 
governmental  level — the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health;  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  Community  Services  Division;  Westchester  County 
Community  Mental  Health  Board;  Community  Mental  Health  Services,  County 
of  San  Mateo,  California,  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare;  the  New  York  City 
Community  Mental  Health  Board;  and  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
Attitude  Study  Center;  (5)  psychiatric  units  in  general  hospitals — Mount  Sinai 
Hospital,  Harlem  Hospital,  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  Bronx-Lebanon  Hospital,  Jacobi 
Hospital  (Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine),  the  Children's  Psychiatric  Services 
at  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  Roosevelt  Hospital;  (6)  psychiatric  hospitals — the 
Dutchess  County  Unit  of  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital,  and  the  Central  Islip 
State  Hospital;  (7)  residential  treatment  centers  for  children — the  Wiltwyck  School 
for  Boys,  Inc.,  and  Floyd  Patterson  House;  (8)  Rutgers  University  Law  School; 
Police  Academy,  City  of  New  York;  and  the  Office  of  Probation,  City  of  New  York; 
(9)  the  Peace  Corps  Training  Project  (Nigeria)  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;  (10)  Northside  Center  for  Child  Development;  (11)  the  Sidney  Hillman 
Health  Center,  and  the  Staten  Island  Mental  Health  Center. 


ORGANIZATIONS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  WHICH  COOPERATE 
IN  THE  TEACHING  PROGRAM 

GOVERNMENTAL   ORGANIZATIONS 


United  Nations 

United  States  Public  Health  Service 

Peace  Corps  Training  Project  (Nigeria)  at 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
Interstate  Sanitation  Commission 
New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health 
New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 
New  York  State  Department  of  Mental 

Hygiene 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health 
Puerto  Rico  Health  Department 
Virgin  Islands  Department  of  Health 
Albany  County  Department  of  Health 
Bergen  County  Sewer  Authority 
Columbia  County  Department  of  Health 
Nassau  County  Community  Mental  Health 

Board 
Nassau  County  Health  Department 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
New  York  City  Department  of  Correction 
New  York  City  Police  Academy 


Rensselaer  County  Health  Department 
Rockland  County  Health  Department 
San  Mateo  County,  California, 

Department  of  Health  and  Welfare 
Westchester  County  Community 

Mental  Health  Board 
Westchester  County  Health  Department 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
Children's  Court,  Domestic  Relations 

Court 
Glens  Falls  District  Health  Department 
Hackensack  Water  Company 
Long  Beach  Department  of  Public  Works 
New  York  City  Community  Mental 

Health  Board 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
New  York  City  Department  of  Hospitals 
New  York  City  Department  of  Welfare 
New  York  City  Youth  Board 
Schenectady  Department  of  Health 
Yonkers  Health  Department 
Youth  House,  Bronx,  New  York 
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INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion 

International  Business  Machines  Corpora- 
tion 


Johnson  and  Johnson 
Lederle  Laboratories 


VOLUNTARY   SOCIAL  AND   HEALTH   AGENCIES 


Albany  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Associa- 
tion 

Altro  Workshops,  Inc. 

American  Heart  Association 

American  Cancer  Society 

American  Public  Health  Association 

Bergen  County  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association 

Brooklyn  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Asso- 
ciation 

Central  Medical  Group  of  Brooklyn 

Chinatown  Neighborhood  Health  Project 
for  the  Community  Service  Society 

Citizens'  Committee  for  Children  of  New 
York  City,  Inc. 

Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York, 
Inc. 

Fountain  House  Foundation,  Inc. 

Group  Health  Dental  Insurance,  Inc. 

Group  Hospital  Service,  Inc.,  Syracuse, 
New  York 

Group  Hospital  Service,  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Delaware 

Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New 
York 

Henry  Ittleson  Center  for  Child  Research 

Henry  Street  Settlement 


Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Hebrews  of 
New  York 

Hospital  Review  and  Planning  Council  of 
Southern  New  York,  New  York  City 

Hospital  Service  Corporation  of  Western 
New  York,  Buffalo,  New  York 

Jewish  Family  Service  Association 

Louise  Wise  Services 

Mobilization  for  Youth 

National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis 

National  Health  Council 

National  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults 

National  Tuberculosis  Association 

New  York  Hotel  Trades  Council  and  Hotel 
Association  Health  Center 

New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Asso- 
ciation 

Northside  Center  for  Child  Development 

Queensboro  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Asso- 
ciation 

Rochester    Hospital    Service    Corporation, 
Rochester,  New  York 

State  Charities  Aid  Association 

Staten  Island  Mental  Health  Center 

Westchester  County  Medical  Society 


CLINICS,    HOSPITALS,   AND   SCHOOLS 

Aluminum  Mining  Company  Hospital, 

Moengo,  Surinam 
Bank  Street  College  of  Education 
Barnert  Memorial  Hospital,  Paterson, 

New  Jersey 
Bellevue  Hospital  Center 
Brookdale  Hospital  Center,  Brooklyn, 

New  York 
Brooklyn-Cumberland  Medical  Center 
Bureau  of  Child  Guidance,  New  York  City 

Board  of  Education 
Child  Development  Center 


Day  Hospital  and  Brooklyn  After-Care 
Clinic  of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Mental  Hygiene 

ElHs  Hospital,  Schenectady,  New  York 

Englewood  Hospital,  New  Jersey 

Ethical  Culture  Schools 

Firestone  Plantations  Hospital,  Harbel, 
Liberia 

Flower  and  Fifth  Avenue  Hospital 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Hospital 

Goldwater  Memorial  Hospital 

Grasslands  Hospital 
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uggenheim  Dental  Clinic 

:ackensack  Hospital,  New  Jersey 

arlem  Hospital  Center 

illside  Hospital,  Glen  Oaks,  New  York 

udson  River  State  Hospital 

unterdon  Medical  Center,  Flemington, 

New  Jersey 
he  Institute  of  Living,  Hartford, 

Connecticut 

istitute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled 
icobi  Hospital,  Bronx  Municipal  Hospital 

Center 
Lips  Bay  Health  Center,  Well  Baby  Clinic, 

New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
,etchworth  Village 
.ong  Island  Jewish  Hospital 
,utheran  Mission  Hospital,  Zor  Zor,  Liberia 
/[argaret  Hague  Maternity  Hospital 
dary  Imogene  Bassett  Hospital 
Methodist  Hospital  of  Brooklyn 
lethodist  Mission  Hospital,  Ganta,  Liberia 
ilisericordia  Hospital,  Bronx,  New  York 
lount  Auburn  Hospital,  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts 
lount  Sinai  Hospital 


New  York  Hospital,  Westchester  Division 

New  York  State,  University  of.  College  of 
Medicine 

New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and 
Hospital 

Penn  Foundation,  Sellersville,  Pennsylvania 

Polly  Miller  Child  Care  Center 

Presbyterian  Hospital 

Public  Health  Service  Hospital,  Stapleton, 
New  York 

Puerto  Rico,  University  of.  School  of  Medi- 
cine 

Riverside  Hospital 

Roosevelt  Hospital 

Rutgers  University  Law  School 

St.  Barnabas  Hospital,  Bronx,  New  York 

St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Thayer  Hospital,  Waterville,  Maine 

Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  Bronx, 
New  York 

Wiltwyck  School  for  Boys,  Inc. 

Woman's  Hospital 

Yale  Law  School 


MUSEUM 
^erican  Museum  of  Natural  History 


Academic  Calendar,  1967-1968 


AUTUMN   TERM 

Sept    5-8       Tuesday-Friday,  and  September  13,  Wednesday.     Preorientation  se 
sions  for  students  who  are  notified  to  attend. 

11-12  Monday-Tuesday.*     Registration,  including  payment  of  fees. 

14  Thursday.      First  quarter  begins. 

14-18  Thursday-Monday.     Orientation  period. 

1 9  Tuesday.     Start  of  regular  class  schedule. 

Nov    7  Tuesday.     Election  Day.  Holiday. 

13  Monday.     Registration  for  special  students  for  the  second  quartes 
First  quarter  ends. 

14  Tuesday.      Second  quarter  begins. 

23—26      Thursday— Sunday.      Thanksgiving  Holidays.  I 

Dec     1  Friday.f     Last  day  to  apply  or  reapply  for  February  M.S.,  M.P.H 

and  Dr.P.H.  degrees. 

24  Sunday,  through  January  7,  1968,  Sunday.      Christmas  Holidays. 

Jan  25-26     Thursday-Friday.*     Registration,  including  payment  of  fees,  for  th< 
spring  term. 

27  Saturday.     Second  quarter  ends. 

SPRING  TERM 
Jan  29  Monday.      Third  quarter  begins. 

Mar    1  Friday.t     Last  day  to  apply  or  reapply  for  June  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  am 

Dr.P.H.  degrees. 

1 8  Monday.     Registration  for  special  students  for  the  fourth  quarter. 

23  Saturday.     Third  quarter  ends. 

25  Monday.  Fourth  quarter  begins. 
Apr  12-14  Friday-Sunday.  Easter  Holidays. 
May  25  Saturday.     Fourth  quarter  ends. 


♦Students  allowed  to  register  after  the  period  specified  must  pay  a  late  fee. 
tStudents  who  apply  after  this  date  must  pay  a  late  fee. 
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COMMENCEMENT 

une  2  Sunday.     Baccalaureate  Service. 

4  Tuesday.      Conferral  of  degrees. 

lug    1  Thursday.*     Last  day  to  apply  or  reapply  for  October  M.S.,  M.P.H., 

and  Dr.P.H.  degrees. 

Students  who  apply  after  this  date  must  pay  a  late  fee. 


The  Morningside  Campus  &  Environs 


ntemational  Housi 


Juilliard  School  of  Mu: 


West  123rd  Street 


Jewish  Theological  Seminary 


West  122nd  Street 


Riverside  Church 


1 

o 

3 


Corpus  Chrisli  Church 


West  121st  Street 


Annex  C 

Teachers  College 

Thompson  Main 


West  120th  Street 


West  119th  Street 


Barnard  College 


West  116th  Street  SobwoyHiJ] 


620    616     Casa 

Hispanica 


Woodbridge  Haskell 


West  115th  Street 


Broadway  Presbjrterian  Church 


Pupin         Pcgram 


Chandler 
Havemeyer 

Mathematics 
Earl 
Lewlsohn 
Dodge 


Seeley  W  Mudd 
Engineering  Terrace 


Schermerhom  Exi 


Schermerhorn 


Low  St  Paul's  Chapel 


Foreign 
Student 
Center 


West  119th  Street 


E  West  118th  Street 


College  Walk 


Ferris  Booth 
Carman 


West  114th  Street 


Butler  Library 


Hartley 

Livingston 
John  Jay 


West  117th  Street 


FacullyClub    p„„|,y 
Club 

Law        Johnson 


West  116th  Street 


King's  Crown  Hotel 


West  115th  Street 


Notre  Dame  Church 


Harkr 

ess  Theatre' 

Ruggles 

West  1 14th  Street 


St  Luke's  Hospital 


Health  Service 


West  113th  Street 


McBain       Maison  Deutsches  Haus 

Frangalse 


Armstrong 


West  112th  Street 


1.  BARD  HALL 

2.  N.Y.  STATE  PSYCHIATRIC  INSTITUTE 
PSYCHOANALYTIC  CLINIC 

3.  NEUROLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

4.  MAXWELL  HALL 

5.  HARKNESS  MEMORIAL  HALL 

6.  GEORGIAN  NURSES  RESIDENCE 

7.  WILLIAM  BLACK  MEDICAL 

RESEARCH  BUILDING 

8.  ALUMNI  AUDITORIUM 

9.  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  &  SURGEONS 

10.  VANDERBILT  CLINIC 

SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND  ORAL  SURGERY 

11.  N.Y.  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 
SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND 

ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 
WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS  HEALTH 
CENTER,  N.Y.C. 


12.  HARKNESS  PAVILION 

13.  PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL 
N.Y.  ORTHOPEDIC  HOSPITAL 
SLOANE  HOSPITAL 
SQUIER  UROLOGICAL  CLINIC 

14.  BABIES  HOSPITAL 

15.  RADIOTHERAPY  CENTER  (UNDER 

CONSTRUCTION) 

16.  PAULINE  A.  HARTFORD  MEMORIAL 

CHAPEL 

17.  PROPOSED  BABIES  HOSPITAL 

RESEARCH  TEACHING 

AND 

OFFICE  ADDITION 

18.  INSTITUTE  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY 

19.  CENTRAL  SERVICE  BUILDING 

20.  FRANCIS  DELAFIELD  HOSPITAL, 

N.Y.C. 


To  Reach  the  Medical  Center:  By  subway,  the  Washington  Heights  Exprr  .  of  the 
IND  Eighth  Avenue  or  the  Van  Cortland  Park  train  of  the  IRT  Seventh  Avenue. 
By  bus,  Fifth  Avenue  Bus  #4  or  #5.  By  car,  the  Westside  Highway  exit  at  the 
George  Washington  Bridge.  Parking  faciUties  are  available  at  West  164th  Street 
and  Fort  Washington  Avenue. 
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officers  of  the  School 


rayson  Kirk,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.     President  of  the  University 

Javid  B.  Truman,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.     Vice  President  and  Provost  of  the  University 

.  Houston  Merritt,  M.D.     Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Medical  Affairs;  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine 

jiay  E.  Trussell,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Associate  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  (Public 
\\  Health);  Director  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine 

Milton  C.  Maloney,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Associate  Director  for  Administration 

PROFESSOR   EMERITUS 

Bion  R.  East,  D.D.S.     Professor  Emeritus  of  Dental  Public  Health  Practice 

►  OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

DIVISION  OF  BIOSTATISTICS 
John  W.  Fertig.     Professor  of  Biostatistics 

B.A.,  Ursinus,  1931;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1935 

Mindel  C.  Sheps.     Professor  of  Biostatistics 

M.D.,  Manitoba,  1936;  M.P.H.,  North  Carolina,  1950 

Agnes  P.  Berger.     Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

Ph.D.,  Budapest,  1939;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1944 

Carl  L.  Erhardt.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

B.B.A.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1941;  M.P.A.,  New  York  University,  1957;  M.S.,  Harvard, 
1958;  D.Sc,  1962  ^.      _ 

Associate  Director,  Office  of  Program  Planning,  Research  and  Development,  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Health 

Andre  A.  O.  Varnna.     Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

M.D.,  Paramaribo  (Surinam),  1950;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1960 

Neal  W.  Chilton.     Research  Associate  in  Biostatistics 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1939;  D.D.S.,  New  York  University,  1943;  M.P.H.,  Columbia, 
1946 

Jane  A.  Menken.     Research  Associate  in  Biostatistics 

B.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1960;  M.S.,  Harvard,  1962 

Rose  S.  Donaldson.     Instructor  in  Biostatistics 

B.A.,  Hunter,  1936;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1960 

Joseph  L.  Fleiss.     Instructor  in  Biostatistics 

B.A.,  Columbia,  1959;  M.S.,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1967 
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Molly  H.  Park.     Instructor  in  Biostatistics 

B.A.,  Hunter,  1941;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1942 

Florence  Kavaler.     Assistant  in  Biostatistics 

M^VM.!c^nmS9^'^''  Columbia,  1961;  M.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  (Brooklyn),  19€ 
Dep'artmen^t'of  Heluh'''°''  °^"  °^  ^'°^'^"'  Planning,  Research  and  Evaluation.  New  York  Ci 

Livia  R.  Turgeon.     Assistant  in  Biostatistics 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1950;  M.S.,  1962 

Alex  Tytun.     Assistant  in  Biostatistics 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1943;  M.S.,  Columbia   1961 

Senior  Statistician,  Bureau  of  Records  and  Statistics,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

LECTURERS 

Schuyler  G.  Kohl,  M.D.,  M.S.,  Dr.P.H.  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  an 
Gynecology,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Medicine,  Brooklyt 
New  York 

John  E.  Silson,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  Independent  Consultant  for  Medical  and  Pharmc 
ceutical  Research,  New  York  City 

Louis  Weiner,  E.E.  Director,  Bureau  of  Records  and  Statistics,  New  York  Cit 
Department  of  Health 


DIVISION   OF   COMMUNITY  AND   SOCIAL   PSYCHIATRY 

Viola  W.  Bernard.     Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  New  York  University,  1933;  M.D.,  Cornell,  1936 

Leo  Srole.     Professor  of  Psychiatry  (Social  Sciences) 

B.S.,  Harvard,  1933;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1940 

Louis  Linn.     Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1934;  M.D.,  Rush    1938 

xtk^sramS^kS  Yo^i^ci^r^  °^''^"'"^"  °^  ^^"^'  "^^'^"^=  °'^^"°^-  ^^-  ^^'^  ^-- 

Bruce  P.  Dohrenwend.     Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Science  (Psychiatry) 
B.A.,  Columbia,  1950;  M.A.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  ComeU,  1955 

Natalie   Goldart.     Assistant   Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine   (Psychiatric 
Social  Work) 

B.A.,  New  York  University,  1939;  M.S.W.,  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  1943 

Archibald  R.  Foley.     Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Queen's  (Canada),  1943;  M.D.,  CM.,  1947;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1962 

Sheldon  G.  Gaylin.     Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

Ph.B.,  Chicago,  1949;  M.D.,  Western  Reserve,  1953 

DeWitt  L.  Crandell.     Associate  in  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Arkansas,  1953;  M.D.,  1955;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1964 

Gurston  D.  Goldin.     Associate  in  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Columbia,  1951;  M.D.,  1955;  M.S.,  1963 
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orence  G.  Liben.     Associate  in  Psychiatry 

BA.,  Cornell,  1935;  M.D.,  New  York  University,  1939;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1952;  M.S.,  1962 

Ttram  W.  Pepper.     Associate  in  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,   1953;   M.D.,  New  York  University,   1957;  M.S.,  Columbia, 
1964 

I  Associate  Commissioner,  New  York  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene;  Director,  New  York  City 
Metropolitan  Regional  Office 

ieindon  W.  Smith.     Associate  in  Psychiatry 

1  B.A.,  Chicago,  1954;  M.D.,  New  York  University,  1959;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1967 

Li  irk  Flapan.     Research  Associate  in  Psychiatry 

3.S.,  Washington  (St.  Louis),  1943;  M.A.,  Chicago,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1957 

isldon  Zimberg.     Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

3.A.,  Brooklyn,  1957;  M.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  (Brooklyn),  1961;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1966 
Chief,  Community  Psychiatry  Division,  and  Chief  Psychiatrist,  Alcoholism  Clinic,  Harlem  Hospital 
i  Center,  New  York  City 

jourtenay  L.  Bennett.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

\  B.A.,  Colgate,  1931;  M.D.,  Columbia,  1935 
Associate  Director,  Hudson  River  State  Hospital,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

enry  A.  Davidson.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Columbia,  1925;  M.D.,  Jefferson,  1928;  M.S.,  Pennsylvania,  1931 
Superintendent,  Essex  County  Overbrook  Hospital,  Cedar  Grove,  New  Jersey 

rancis  J.  O'Neill.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  Vermont,  1929;  M.D.,  1932 

Director,  Central  Islip  State  Hospital,  Central  Islip,  New  York 


LECTURER 

^Ivan  S.  Furman,  M.A.  Assistant  Commissioner,  New  York  City  Metropolitan 
Regional  Office,  New  York  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 

[arvin  E.  Perkins,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  Director  of  Psychiatry,  Department  of  Psychia- 
try, Beth  Israel  Medical  Center;  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  Mount  Sinai  School  of 
Medicine,  New  York  City 

DIVISION   OF   ENVIRONMENTAL   HEALTH 

Ivin  R.  Jacobson.     Associate  Professor  of  Environmental  Health 

B.S.,  North  Dakota,  1935;  M.S.,  1937;  Ph.D.,  Iowa,  1941 

ustin  N.  Heller.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Environmental  Health 

B.A.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1938;  M.S.,  1941 

Commissioner,  Department  of  Air  Pollution  Control,  New  York  City 

DIVISION   OF   EPIDEMIOLOGY 

lervyn  W.  Susser.     Professor  of  Epidemiology 

M.B.,  B.Ch.,  Witwatersrand  (South  Africa),  1950 

rnest  M.  Gruenberg.     Professor  of  Psychiatry  (Epidemiology) 

M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1941;  M.P.H.,  Yale,  1949;  Dr.P.H.  1955 

enjamin  Pasamanick.     Adjunct  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.A.,  Cornell,  1936;  M.D.,  Maryland,  1941 

Associate  Commissioner  for  Research,  New  York  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  New  York 

City 
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Robert  M.  Albrecht.     Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.A.,  Holy  Cross,  1938;  M.D.,  Albany,  1942;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1949 
Alex  Richman.     Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

M.D.,  Manitoba,  1953;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1960 

Morton  D.  Schweitzer.     Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.A.,  Columbia,  1929;  Ph.D.,  1934 

Zena  A.  Stein.     Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.A.,  Cape  Town  (South  Africa),  1941;  M.A.,  1942;  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  Witwatersrand  (South  Africa), 

Lawrence  Bergner.     Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.A.,  Brooklyn,  1952;  M.D.,  New  York  University,  1956;  M.P.H.,  California,  1959 

Charles  E.  Cherubin.     Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.S.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1955;  M.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  (Brooklyn),  1 

M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1961 

Hospital  Epidemiologist,  Harlem  Hospital  Center,  New  York  City 

Frances  R.  Gearing.     Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.S.,  Vermont,  1936;  M.D.,  1940;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1957 

Anna  C.  Gelman.     Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.A.,  Hunter,  1932;  M.P.H.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1934 

Ralph  F.  Sikes.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

Ph.B.,  Yale,  1931;  M.D.,  1935;  M.P.H.,  1941 
Commissioner  of  Health,  Yonkers,  New  York 

Sarah  L.  Turner.     Instructor  in  Epidemiology 

B.A.,  Wheaton  (Illinois),  1949;  M.A.,  1952;  M.N.,  Yale,  1956;  M.P.H.,  1965 


LECTURERS 

Harry  S.  Lichtman,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Borough  Chief,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Previ 
able  Diseases,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Morris  SchaeflFer,  Ph.D.,  M.D.     Director,  Bureau  of  Laboratories,  New  York  C 
Department  of  Health 


DIVISION   OF   MEDICAL   CARE   ADMINISTRATION 

Ray  E.  Trussell.     Joseph  R.  DeLamar  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Iowa,  1936;  M.D.,  1941;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1947 

Clement  C.  Clay.     Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Columbia,  1927;  M.D.,  CM.,  McGill,  1932 

Jack  Elinson.     Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1937;  M.A.,  George  Washington,  1946;  Ph.D.,  1954 

Frank  W.  van  Dyke.     Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Union  College,  1939;  M.S.,  Columbia.  1954 

Abraham  G.  White.     Clinical  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1937;  M.D.,  Washington  (St.  Louis),  1942 
Director  of  Medicine,  Harlem  Hospital  Center,  New  York  City 

Howard  R.  Kelman.     Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Brooklyn,  1948;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1950;  Ph.D.,  New  York  University,  1959 
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jnne  C.   Ridley.     Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine  (assigned  to 
]The  International  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  Reproduction) 

B.A.,  Michigan,  1947;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1956 

leodor  K.  Rohdenburg.     Associate  Professor  of  A  rchitecture 

B.Arch.,  Columbia,  1937 

abert  H.  Chapman.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 

M.B.,  M.A.,  Oxford,  1943;  B.Arch.,  Harvard,  1950 

raanuel  Hayt.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

LL.B.,  Brooklyn  Law  School,  1927 
Counselor  at  Law,  New  York  City 

ugene  D.  Rosenfeld.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

:  B.A.,  Colorado,  1939;  M.D.,  1943 

'  pospital  and  Health  Service  Consultant,  New  York  City 

'harles  G.  Roswell.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

.  B.S.,  St.  John's,  1934;  LL.B.,  1938 
j  Hospital  Consultant 

[arold  Baumgarten,  Jr.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine  (Continu- 
;  ation  Education) 

I  B.A.,  Willamette,  1946;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1956 

irginia  M.  Brown.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Boston,  1947;  M.N.,  Yale,  1950;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1955 

)hn  L.  Colombotos.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Columbia,  1949;  M.A.,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1961 

illy  E.  Knapp.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Adelphi,  1940;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1944;  M.S.,  1953 

obert  R.  Lovejoy.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Colorado  College,  1956;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1958 

[ilton  C.  Maloney.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  Allegheny,  1935;  M.D.,  Temple,  1939;  M.Sc,  1949;  M.P.H.,  Columbia.  1957 

ugene  G.  McCarthy,  Jr.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Boston  College,  1956;  M.D.,  Yale,  1960;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1962 

eatrice  Mintz.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Barnard,  1930;  M.D.,  Yale,  1934;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1954 

[artinSaren.     Assistant  Prof essor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  New  York  University,  1950;  M.S.,  Minnesota,  1952 

lavid  Wallace.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  Westminster,  1930;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1962 

imes  E.  Wesley.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  Howard,  1951;  M.D.,  1956 

Director,  Ambulatory  Care  Services,  Harlem  Hospital  Center,  New  York  City 

imes  G.  Haughton.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Pacific  Union,  1947;  M.D.,  Loma  Linda,  1950;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1962 
First  Deputy  Commissioner,  Department  of  Hospitals,  New  York  City 

ilius  A.  Katzive.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

M.D.,  Ohio  State,  1930 

Director,  Bureau  of  Hospital  Certification,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New  York 
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-Mildred  A.  Morehead.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medidi. 

M.D.,  Columbia,  1943;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1948 
v__J\^SQciate  Director,  Special  Research,  Montefiore  Hospital  and  Medical  Center,  New  York  City 

Vernon  F.  Spencer.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Montana  State,  1942;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1965 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Hospitals;  Administrator,  Harlem  Hospital  Center,  New  York  City 

Paul  N.  Borsky.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Brooklyn,  1942 

Elliott  N.  Camerman.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  New  School  for  Social  Research,  1949;  M.A.,  1955 

Patricia  J.  Collette.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Beloit,  1943;  M.A.,  Chicago,  1949 

Paul  W.  Haberman.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania,  1948;  M.B.A.,  New  York  University,  1961 

Regina  Loewenstein.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Barnard,  1936;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1937 

William  E.  Perry.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Virginia  Union,  1955;  M.S.W.,  Buflalo,  1957 

Anton  J.  Straub.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  New  York  University,  1959;  M.P.H.,  Yale,  1964 

Kathleen  M.  Sward.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  New  York  University,  1946;  M.A.,  1954 

Anne  S.  Zanes.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

Ph.B.,  Creighton,  1941 

Paul  R.  Torrens.     Instructor  in  Administrative  Medicine 

M.D.,  Georgetown,  1958;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1962 

Research  Associate,  Department  of  Medicine,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Robert  Galton.     Assitant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Clark,  1950;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1952  and  1964 

Richard  P.  Grann.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Wayne  State,  1953 

Alva  Jenkins.     Assistant  in  Preventive  Medicine 

B.S.,  Howard,  1931;  M.D.,  1935 

Corinne  Kirchner.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Barnard,  1957 

Harold  G.  Logan.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Howard,  1949;  M.S.W.,  1951;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1965 

Dulcy  B.  Miller.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Smith,  1946 

Doris  E.  Moore.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

R.N.,  Lincoln  School  for  Nurses,  1940 

Director  of  Medical  Records,  Harlem  Hospital  Center,  New  York  City 

Athilia  E.  Siegmann.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  Queens,  1944;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1947;  M.S.,  1965 

Valerie  C.  Walker.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.  Jiiinter,  1955;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1960;  M.P.H.,  1962 
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LECTURERS 

I  George  H.  Adams,  M.S.     Executive  Director,  Lutheran  Medical  Center,  Brooklyn, 
New  York 

Sister  Anthony  Marie,  B.B.A.     Administrator,  The  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  and  Medi- 
cal Center,  New  York  City 

lobin  F.   Badgley,   Ph.D.     Senior  Member,   Technical  Staff,  Milbank  Memorial 
Fund,  New  York  City 

jeorge    Baehr,    M.D.     Special  Medical   Consultant,    Health   Insurance   Plan   of 
Greater  New  York 

kargaret  B.   Bailey,   M.A.,   M.S.,  D.S.W.     Codirector,  Alcoholism  Inter-agency 
Training  Project,  Comunity  Council  of  Greater  New  York,  New  York  City 

Herman  E.  Bauer,  M.D.     Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York  City  Department  of 
Hospitals 

Alvin  J.   Binkert,  B.A.     Executive   Vice  President,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New 
York  City 

Howard  J.  Brown,  M.D.     Health  Services  Administrator,  New  York  City 

J.  Campbell  Butler.     President,  Group  Hospital  Service,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  New  York 

Martin   Cherkasky,   M.D.     Director,   Montefiore  Hospital  and  Medical  Center, 
New  York  City 

Milton  Cohen.     Associate  Director  of  Brookdale  Hospital  Center,  Brooklyn,  New 
York 

J.  Douglas  Colman,  M.E.     President,  Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New  York, 
New  York  City 

Benjamin  G.  Dinin,  M.D.     Commissioner— Medical  Director,  Grasslands  Hospital, 

Valhalla,  New  York 

Pearl  R.  Fisher,  R.N.     Administrator,  Thayer  Hospital,  Waterville,  Maine 

Morrell  Goldberg,  B.A.     Executive  Director,  Brookdale  Hospital  Center,  Brooklyn, 
New  York 

Harvey  Gollance,  M.D.     Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York  City  Department  of 
Hospitals 

Irving  Gottsegen,   M.S.     Associate  Director,   Montefiore  Hospital  and  Medical 
Center,  New  York  City 

George  W.  Graham,  M.D.,  CM.     Director,  Ellis  Hospital,  Schenectady,  New  York 

Edward  V.  Grant.     Administrator,  New  York  Infirmary,  New  York  City 

Jack  C.  Haldeman,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     President,  Health  and  Hospital  Planning  Coun- 
cil of  Southern  New  York,  New  York  City 
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Jonathan  Hayt,  LL.B.     Counselor  at  Law,  New  York  City 

Jacob  Horowitz,  M.D.,   M.S.     Administrator,  Beth  Israel  Medical  Center,  Ne\ 
York  City 

Irving  T.  Howorth,  B.A.     Superintendent,  Andrus  Pavilion-St.  John's  Riversid 

Hospital,  Yonkers,  New  York 

John  W.  Kauffman.     Administrator,  Princeton  Hospital,  Princeton,  New  Jerse 

Richard  N.  Kerst,  B.A.     Assistant  Vice  President,  Assistant  Treasurer,  and  Assistan 
Secretary,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City  j 

Abraham  M.  Kleinman,  M.D.     Hospital  Director,  Veterans  Administration  Hos 
pital,  Bronx,  New  York 

John  T.  Kolody,  M.S.     Executive  Director,  St.  Barnabas  Hospital,  New  York  Cit) 

Dorothy  L.  Kurtz,  B.A.     Medical  Record  Librarian,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Nev. 

York  City 

Jacob  Levine.      Vice  President  for  Business  Affairs,  Yeshiva  University,  New  York 
City 

Robert  J.  Mangum,  LL.B.,  M.P.A.,  M.S.     Chairman,  State  Commission  for  Human 
Rights,  New  York  City 

Reo  J.  Marcotte,  M.D.,  M.B.A.     Director,  Mount  Auburn  Hospital,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 

Jack  Masur,  M.D.     Assistant  Surgeon  General  and  Director,  Clinical  Center,  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  Public  Health  Service,  Bethesda,  Maryland 

Harold  V.  Maybee,  B.A.     Managing  Director,  Group  Hospital  Service,  Inc.,  Wil- 
mington, Delaware 

Richard  A.  Miller,  B.  Arch.     Senior  Associate,  Helge  Westermann,  Architect,  New 
York  City 

John  J.  Nelan.     Laundry  Supervisor,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Elena  Padilla,  Ph.D.     Chief  Research  Scientist  (Behavioral  Sciences),  New  York 
City  Community  Mental  Health  Board 

Bissell  B.  Palmer,  D.D.S.     President,  Group  Health  Dental  Insurance,  Inc.,  New 
York  City 

Ralph  L.  Perkins,  M.S.     Executive  Director,  Hospital  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Joseph  P.  Peters,  M.S.     Associate  Executive  Director,  Health  and  Hospital  Plan- 
ning Council  of  Southern  New  York 

Peter  Rogatz,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Executive  Director,  Long  Island  Jewish  Hospital, 
New  Hyde  Park,  New  York 

Anthony  J.  J.  Rourke,  M.D.     Hospital  Consultant,  New  Rochelle,  New  York 
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I  Harvey  Schoenfeld,  M.B.A.     Director,  Barnert  Memorial  Hospital,  Paterson,  New 
Jersey 

Martin  E.  Segal.     Consultant,  Welfare,  Health,  and  Pension  Programs,  New  York 
City 

Sam  Shapiro,  B.S.     Director,  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Health  Insurance 
Plan  of  Greater  New  York 

Cecil  G.  Sheps,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     General  Director,  Beth  Israel  Medical  Center,  New 
York  City 

Joseph  E.  Snyder,  M.D.     Assistant  Vice  President,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York 
City 

Martin  R.  Steinberg,  M.D.,  M.Med. Sc.     Director,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York 
City 

David  W.  Stewart,  B.A.     Managing  Director,  Rochester  Hospital  Service  Corpora- 
tion, Rochester,  New  York 

Joseph  V.  Terenzio,  LL.B.,  M.S.     Commissioner,  Department  of  Hospitals,  New 
York  City 

Martin  S.  Ulan,  M.S.     Administrator,  Hackensack  Hospital,  Hackensack,  New 
Jersey 


INSTITUTE   OF   NUTRITION    SCIENCES 

W.  Henry  Sebrell,  Jr.     Robert  R.  Williams  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

M.D.,  Virginia,  1925 

Donald  S.  McLaren.     Adjunct  Professor  of  Clinical  Nutrition 

M.B.Ch.B.,  Edinburgh,  1942;  M.D.,  1955;  Ph.D.,  London,  1957 

Research  Professor  of  Clinical  Nutrition  and  Director  of  the  Nutrition  Program,  American  University 

of  Beirut,  Lebanon 

Max  Milner.     Adjunct  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.Sc,  Saskatchewan,  1938;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1945 

Chief,   Nutrition  Branch,   Office  of  Technical  Cooperation  and  Research,  Agency  for  International 

Development,  Washington,  D.C. 

Bernard  L.  Oser.     Adjunct  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania,  1920;  M.S.,  1925;  Ph.D.,  Fordham,  1927 

President  and  Director,  Food  and  Drug  Research  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Maspeth,  New  York 

Theodore  B.  Van  Itallie.     Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine 

B.S.,  Harvard,  1941;  M.D.,  Columbia,  1945 

Director,  Department  of  Medicine,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Sami  A.  Hashim.     Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.S.,  Beirut,  1950;  M.S.,  1952;  M.D.,  Buffalo,  1955 

Chief,  Laboratory  for  Metabolic  and  Nutritional  Research,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Mary  E.  R.  Bal.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.A.,  Toronto,  1931;  M.A.,  1934;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1942 

Suzanne  Bennett-Clark.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.Sc,  Melbourne,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Western  Australia,  1963 

Associate  Consultant  in  Physiology,  St.  Luke's  Hospital  Center,  New  York  City 
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Robert  G.  Campbell.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.S.,  Colgate,  1954;  M.D.,  Columbia,  1958 

Clinical  Director,  Metabolic  Unit,  St.  Luke's  Hospital  Center,  New  York  City 

John  B.  D.  Derrick.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.A.,  British  Columbia,  1948;  M.A.,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Western  Ontario,  1952 
Investigator,  Cryobiology,  New  York  Blood  Center,  New  York  City 

Daisy  Yen  Wu.     Associate  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.A.,  Ginling  College  (China),  1921;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1923 

Barbara  A.  Underwood.     Research  Associate  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.A.,  California,  1956;  M.S.,  Cornell,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1962 

Cherry  L.  Vayda.     Assistant  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1959 


LECTURERS 

George  J.  Christakis,  M.D.,  M.S.,  M.P.H.     Assistant  Dean,  Mount  Sinai  School  of 
Medicine,  New  York  City 

Louis  B.  Dotti,  M.A.,  Ph.D.     Chemist,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Gideon  E.  Livingston,  M.S.,  Ph.D.     Director,  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment Nutrition  Training  Program  at  Columbia  University 

DIVISION   OF  OCCUPATIONAL   MEDICINE 

Leonard  J.  Goldwater.     Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

B.A.,  Michigan,  1924;  M.D.,  New  York  University,  1928;  Med.Sc.D.,  1937;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1941 

Irving  J.  Greenblatt.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

B.A.,  New  York  University,  1938;  M.S.,  Georgetown,  1939;  Ph.D.,  1941 

Director,  Research  Laboratories  in  Toxicology  and  Pharmacology,  Brookdale  Hospital  Center,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York 

A.  Walter  Hoover.     A ssistant  Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

B.A.,  Virginia,  1944;  M.D.,  1949 

Morris  M.  Joselow.     Assistant  Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1943;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1946;  Ph.D.,  1949 
LECTURERS 

Sidney  B.  Weinberg,  M.D.     Chief  Medical  Examiner,  Suffolk  County,  New  York 
Benjamin  Werne,  LL.B.,  J.S.D.     Counselor  at  Law,  New  York  City 

DIVISION   OF   PUBLIC   HEALTH    EDUCATION 

George  Rosen.     Professor  of  Public  Health  Education 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,   1930;  M.D.,  Berlin,  1935;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1944:  M.P.H., 
1947 

Irving  S.  Shapiro.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Education 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1938;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1941;  Ph.D.,  1954 
Director,  Health  Education  Division,  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York 

Robert  E.  Wallace.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Education 

B.S.,  New  York  University,  1950;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1958 
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LECTURERS 


Horace  H.  Hughes,  B.A.     Director  of  Public  Information,  Maternity  Center  Asso- 
ciation, New  York  City 

[Sol  S.  Lifson,  M.A.,  M.P.H.     Director,  Health  Education,  National  Tuberculosis 
I     Association,  New  York  City 

Meyer  J.   Plishner,  M.P.H.     Executive  Director,   Queensboro   Tuberculosis  and 
Health  Association,  New  York 

Alexander  Robertson,   M.B.,  Ch.B.,  M.D.     Executive  Director,  Milbank  Fund, 
New  York  City 

DIVISION   OF   PUBLIC    HEALTH    PRACTICE 

Herman  E.  Hilleboe.     Joseph  R.  DeLamar  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.S.,  Minnesota,  1927;  B.M.,  1929;  M.D.,  1931;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1935 

Samuel  M.  Wishik.     Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice  (assigned  to  The  Interna- 
tional Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  Reproduction) 

B.A.,  Columbia,  1926;  M.D.,  1929;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1948 

Arthur  Bushel.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Dental  Public  Health  Practice 

B.A.,  Brooklyn,  1940;  D.D.S.,  Columbia,  1943;  M.P.H.,  1947 
First  Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Hollis  S.  Ingraham.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.A.,  Harvard,  1930;  M.D.,  1933;  M.P.H.,  1935 

Commissioner,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New  York 

Gloria  L.  A.  Dammann.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nursing 

B.S.,  Catholic  University,  1945;  M.P.H.,  Pittsburgh,  1959 

Elinor  F.  Downs.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.A.,  Smith,  1933;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1937;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1952 

Eric  Josephson.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.A.,  New  York  University,  1947;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1959 

Francis  C.  Lindaman.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice  (Continuation 
Education) 

B.A.,  Gettysburg,  1935;  M.A.,  1936 

Eric  R.  Osterberg.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice  (Continuation 
Education) 

B.A.,  Upsala,  1941;  M.D.,  Jefferson,  1944;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1960 

William  C.  Thomas,  Jr.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.S.,  Utah,  1942;  M.S.,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1962 

Michael  Antell.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

M.D.,  Long  Island,  1926;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1939 

District  Health  Officer,  Washington  Heights  Health  District,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Albert  J.  Beckmann.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.A.,  Cornell,  1938;  M.S.,  North  Carolina,  1941;  M.D.,  Wake  Forest,  1945 

Donald  G.  Dickson.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.A.,  Nebraska,  1942;  M.D.,  1945;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1952 

Associate  Commissioner  for  New  York  City  Affairs,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  New 

York  City 
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William  R.  Donovan.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.S.,  Manhattan,  1935;  M.D.,  Columbia,  1939 

Regional  Health  Director,  White  Plains  Regional  Office,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health 

Jack  J.  Goldman.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.S.,  Vermont,  1946;  M.D.,  1950;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1953 

First  Deputy  Commissioner,  Westchester  County  Health  Department,  New  York 

Daniel  O'Connell.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.A.,  Fordham,  1934;  M.D.,  New  York  Medical  College,  1938;  M.P.H.,  Yale,  1959 
District  Health  Officer,  Riverside  Health  District,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Robert  E.  Rothermel.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

M.D.,  Temple,  1935;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1941 

Training  Officer,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Betty  Simons.     Associate  in  Public  Health  Practice 

M.D.,  New  York  Medical  College,  1949;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1965 

Ann  F.  Brunswick.     Research  Associate  in  Public  Health  Practice 

B.A.,  Hunter,  1946;  M.A.,  Clark,  1947 


LECTURERS 

Franklyn  B.  Amos,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  Director,  Office  of  Professional  Training,  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New  York 

David  B.  Ast,  D.D.S.,  M.P.H.  Associate  Director,  Office  of  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, Division  of  Medical  Services,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health, 
Albany,  New  York 

Rodolphe  L.  Coigney,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  Director,  Liaison  Office,  United  Nations, 
World  Health  Organization,  New  York  City 

Leo  Gitman,  M.D.  Director,  Department  of  Community  Health,  The  Brookdale< 
Hospital  Center,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Roscoe  P.  Kandle,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  Commissioner,  New  Jersey  State  Department 
of  Health,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Nicetas  H.  Kuo,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  Director,  Borough  Health  Services  of  Queens, 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health,  Jamaica,  New  York 

Granville  W.  Larimore,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  First  Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New  York 

Berwyn  F.  Mattison,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  Executive  Director,  The  American  Public 
Health  Association,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

Grace  M.  McFadden,  R.N.,  M.A.,  M.P.H.  Director,  Bureau  of  Public  Health 
Nursing,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Mary  C.  McLaughlin,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  Associate  Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health 

Richard  Nauen,  M.D.  Associate  Director  and  Chief  of  Community  Medicine, 
New  York  Medical  College  Center  for  Chronic  Disease,  Bird  S.  Coler  Hospital, 
Welfare  Island,  New  York 
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Esther  Schisa,  R.N.,  M.A.     Director,  Division  of  Public  Health  Nursing,  West- 
chester County  Health  Department,  White  Plains,  New  York 

DIVISION   OF  TROPICAL   MEDICINE  ~^tyj.     ct-    ScXLid  -VU€L<iiCa^  \ 

Harold  W.  Brown.     Professor  of  Parasitology 

B.A.,  Kalamazoo,   1924;  M.S.,  Kansas  State,  1925;  Sc.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,   1928;  M.D.,  Vanderbilt, 
1933;  Dr.P.H.,  Harvard,  1936;  L.H.D.  (hon.),  Kalamazoo,  1945;  LL.D.  {hon.),  Puerto  Rico,  1954 

Roger  W.  Williams.     Professor  of  Medical  Entomology 

B.S.,  Illinois,  1939;  M.S.,  1941;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1947 

Kathleen  L.  Hussey.     Associate  Professor  of  Parasitology 

B.A.,  Mt.  Holyoke,  1930;  M.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  1932;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1940 

Ashton  C.  Cuckler.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Parasitology 

B.A.,  Nebraska,  1935;  M.A.,  1936;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1941 

Associate  Director,  Merck  Institute  for  Therapeutic  Research,  Rahway,  New  Jersey 

Howard  B.  Shookhoff.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine 

B.A.,  Columbia,  1930;  M.D.,  1933 

Physician-in-charge,  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Louis  H.  Miller.     Assistant  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine 

B.S.,  Haverford,  1956;  M.D.,  Washington  (St.  Louis),  1960;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1964 

John  D.  Frame.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine 

B.A.,  Wheaton  (Illinois),  1938;  M.D.,  Northwestern,  1943 

Iwan  D.  Guicherit.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine 

M.D.,  Surinam  Government  Medical  School,  1942;  M.D.,  Amsterdam,  1952;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1948 
Chief  Physician,  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  Paramaribo,  Surinam 

Martin  G.  Blechman.     Instructor  in  Tropical  Medicine 

B.S.,  George  Washington,  1949;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1953;  M.D.,  Jefferson,  1957 

Chung  Chiang  Wang.     Instructor  in  Tropical  Medicine 

B.S.,  Iowa  State,  1952;  M.D.,  George  Washington,  1958;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1962 

Physician-in-Charge,   Tropical  Disease   Diagnostic  CUnic,   Washington  Heights  Health  Center,  New 

York  City  Department  of  Health 


►  ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 

Eileen  H.  Daly.     Assistant  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University 
Louise  Ceroid,  M.A.     Administrative  Assistant 


School  of  Public  Health 
and  Administrative  Medicine 


The  School  is  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Columbia  University  and  shares' 
in  the  research  and  teaching  resources  of  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center 
and  affiliated  hospitals  and  clinics.  It  is  fortunate  in  also  being  able  to  utilize  the 
large  number  of  extramural  public  health,  hospital,  medical  care,  and  prepayment 
facilities  and  organizations  in  and  around  New  York  City.  Collectively,  these  re-' 
sources  and  affiliations  make  it  possible  to  provide  graduate  students  with  unusually 
complete  and  diversified  experiences  in  the  health  field,  encompassing  such  areas 
as  the  general  organization  and  administration  of  official  and  nonofficial  public 
health  and  medical-care  agencies;  community  mental  health  services;  nutrition  pro- 
•j  V<*t(/^rams>in  industrial  hygiene  and  occupational  medicine;  the  application  of  biosta- 
J  tistics  and  survey  research  methods  to  comprehensive  health  planning  and  socio- 

medical  research;  the  clinical,  laboratory,  and  epidemiologic  aspects  of  disease, 
including  parasitic  disease  and  its  concomitant,  medical  entomology. 

The  School  offers  a  complete  curriculum  leading  to  advanced  degees  in  public 
health  and  administrative  medicine  in  their  several  aspects,  the  essential  unity  of 
which  is  indicated  by  the  many  basic  courses  that  are  common  to  the  various  degree 
programs.  It  also  provides  leadership  and  guidance  for  graduate  students  who  wish 
to  do  advanced  work  both  in  the  public  health  sciences  and  in  the  individual  and 
social  aspects  of  public  health  and  medical  care  problems,  as  well  as  in  the  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  health  care  facilities  and  services.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  facilities,  the  School  maintains  an  archive  of  original  data  derived  from 
research  studies  conducted  in  administrative  medicine  and  the  sociomedical  aspects 
of  health  care.  Specific  materials  are  made  available  on  an  individual  basis  to 
students  in  research  training  and  to  other  qualified  investigators  wishing  to  do 
secondary  analyses  or  follow-up  studies. 

The  facilities  of  the  School  are  utilized  also  by  other  divisions  of  the  University 
to  supplement  their  programs:  in  the  case  of  two,  through  joint  programs  leading 
to  special  degrees;  by  others,  through  ad  hoc  arrangements  to  enroll  students  for 
relevant  courses.  As  the  Department  of  Preventive  and  Administrative  Medicine 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  it  provides  instruction  in  biostatistics, 
parasitic  diseases,  and  preventive  and  administrative  medicine,  as  well  as  in  a 
variety  of  electives  throughout  the  four  years  of  undergraduate  medical  education. 
(Required  courses  and  electives  for  students  of  the  College  are  described  in  the 
bulletin  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.) 

Changing  emphases  in  health  problems  and  developments  in  methods  of  studying 
and  meeting  the  needs  engendered  by  them  are  reflected  in  the  programs  of  study 
offered  and  in  the  activities  of  the  School  in  research  and  community  service.  The 
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|;Ourses  of  instruction  deal  primarily  with  the  problems  and  practices  of  public 
lealth  and  administrative  medicine  as  they  exist  in  the  United  States,  but  instruction 
jS  also  related  to  the  ecology  of  other  countries  and  includes  concepts  and  principles 
jf  universal  significance.  Problems  of  specific  relevance  to  world  health  are  dealt 
with  in  the  degree  programs  in  the  nutrition  sciences  and  in  the  research  programs 
3f  the  International  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  Reproduction,  in  which  the 
School  shares  through  joint  appointments  of  several  faculty  members.  The  School 
also  cooperates  with  a  newly  developed  Latin  American  Center  for  Administrative 
Medicine  in  Argentina  which  is  organized  under  the  international  auspices  of  the 
Pan  American  Health  Organization. 

Public  health  and  medical  services  in  this  country  are  undergoing  a  rapid  evolu- 
tion which  will  eventually  make  modern,  high-quality  health  services  of  every  de- 
scription available  to  the  entire  population.  While  it  is  neither  possible  nor  necessary 
to  predict  the  exact  forms  and  methods  of  medical  care  in  the  future,  there  are 
icertain  well-defined  indications  of  the  direction  in  which  health  services  are  moving, 
irhese  trends  point  clearly  to  considerable  modifications  of  the  methods  and  plans 
of  administering  the  facilities,  personnel,  and  programs. 

Broad  problems  must  be  evaluated  and  studied  if  adequate  community-wide 
[health  services  are  to  be  carried  out  effectively:  the  improvement  and  expansion  of 
outpatient  services;  the  more  effective  use  of  home  medical  care  and  nonhospital 
ifacilities  for  long-term  care;  the  development  of  adequate  laboratory,  diagnostic,  and 
jtherapeutic  units  properly  located  to  serve  all  areas  regardless  of  population  density; 
the  recognition  of  necessary  specialization  and  of  the  grouping  of  skills  and  talents 
of  specialists  into  various  forms  of  group  practice;  the  rapidly  developing  trend 
toward  governmental  financing  and  the  increasing  use  of  prepayment  insurance  for 
medical  and  hospital  expenses;  the  pronounced  influence  of  preventive  medicine 
on  programs  of  federal,  state,  and  voluntary  agencies,  as  well  as  on  the  medical  and 
dental  professions;  and  the  necessary  training  of  competent  personnel  in  all  phases 
of  health  care  and  other  public  health  programs. 

I  Administrative  medicine  at  Columbia  includes  the  following  major  fields,  which 
have  many  areas  in  common: 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION:  (a)  official  agcncics  at  all  government  levels; 
[     (b)  voluntary  health  agencies;  (c)  international  public  health  administration. 

MEDICAL  CARE  ADMINISTRATION:  (a)  general  hospitals  and  health  centers;  (b) 
psychiatric  hospitals,  clinics,  and  community  mental  health  centers;  (c)  other 
medical  care  facilities;  (d)  prepayment  plans;  (e)  in-plant  occupational  health 
departments;  (/)  regional  health  planning  agencies. 

The  School  trains  administrative  personnel  who  are  prepared  to  assume  major 
responsibilities  and  provides  opportunities  for  fundamental  research  in  all  the  fields 
named  above.  The  scope  and  character  of  the  programs  in  administration  make  pos- 
sible a  comprehensive  appraisal  of  the  needs  and  problems  of  public  health  and  of 
personal  health  services,  and  contribute  to  the  development,  utilization,  and  co- 
ordination of  community-wide  programs  in  the  entire  health  field. 
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►  A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  SCHOOL 

Columbia  University  was  founded  in  1754.  It  was  established  as  King's  College 
by  a  royal  grant  of  George  II,  King  of  England,  "for  the  Instruction  of  Youth  in  th 
Learned  Languages  and  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences."  The  Revolutionary  War  in 
terrupted  its  program,  but  in  1784  it  was  reopened  as  Columbia  College.  In  191: 
the  title  was  changed  to  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

King's  College  organized  a  medical  faculty  in  1767  and  was  the  first  institution  ii 
the  North  American  Colonies  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  course 
Instruction  in  medicine  was  given  until  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  1784  an  act  was  passed  making  Columbia  College  in  the  City  of  New  York  th< 
successor  of  King's  College,  and  instruction  was  resumed  in  the  academic  depart 
ment.  Eight  years  later  the  Medical  Faculty  was  re-established,  and  in  1814  it  waj 
merged  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  an  independent  training  insti 
tution.  In  1860,  by  agreement  between  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University  and  oi 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  latter  became  the  Medical  Departmeni 
of  Columbia  College.  The  connection  was  only  a  nominal  one,  however,  until  1891 
when  the  College  was  incorporated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  University. 

The  Trustees  of  Columbia  University,  on  May  2,  1921,  established  an  Institute  ol 
Public  Health  under  the  Medical  Faculty  and  provided  for  its  maintenance  from 
the  income  of  the  DeLamar  Endowment  Fund  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
will  of  Joseph  R.  DeLamar.  Memory  of  this  generous  gift  is  perpetuated  through 
the  creation  of  the  DeLamar  Professorship  of  Public  Health  Practice  and  the 
DeLamar  Professorship  of  Administrative  Medicine.  As  specified  in  the  DeLamar 
will,  the  School  also  extends  to  the  lay  public  through  existing  channels  of  popular 
education  reliable  information  on  the  protection  and  development  of  human  health; 
and  the  prevention  of  disease. 

By  action  of  the  Trustees  the  designation  "Institute"  was  changed  to  that  of 
"School"  of  Public  Health  as  of  July  1,  1945,  and  on  July  1,  1955,  the  designation 
"School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine"  was  officially  adopted. 
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The  School  offers  programs  of  full-time  study  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Public  Health,  Doctor  of  Public  Health,  and  Master  of  Science  in  administrative 
Tiedicine,  biostatistics,  hospital  administration,  nutrition,  and  parasitology. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be  earned  in  administrative  medi- 
:ine,  biostatistics,  nutrition,  and  parasitology.  Work  toward  this  degree,  although 
pursued  under  the  guidance  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  School,  is  under  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  degree  through- 
out the  University.  Accordingly,  all  Ph.D.  candidates  register  in  the  Graduate  Facul- 
ties of  the  University:  candidates  in  biostatistics  under  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matical Statistics;  other  candidates,  under  designated  subcommittees.  The  general 
requirements  for  the  degree  are  given  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Graduate  Faculties. 
Those  who  are  considering  application  to  the  Ph.D.  program  should  consult  the 
Director  of  the  School. 

Courses  given  by  the  School  are  conducted  only  during  the  academic  year  from 
September  to  June;  there  are  no  evening  classes.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  Pro- 
grams in  Continuation  Education,  which  offer  non-degree  courses  throughout  the 
year  for  persons  working  professionally  in  public  health  and  administrative  medicine 
(seepage  31). 

The  School  gives  part  of  the  graduate  program  in  maternity  nursing,  which 
is  conducted  jointly  with  the  Department  of  Nursing.  It  also  cooperates  with  the 
School  of  Architecture  in  a  joint  program  for  graduate  students  in  the  planning  and 
design  of  hospital  and  related  health  facilities. 

PREORIENTATION    PROGRAM 

The  Admissions  Committee  may  require  a  student  to  attend  one  or  more  pre- 
orientation  sessions  in  order  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  his  background.  The  sessions, 
held  September  9  through  13,  are  given  in  biostatistics,  medical  background,  and 
microbiology.  Formal  notice  of  this  requirement  will  either  accompany  the  student's 
letter  of  acceptance  or  will  be  sent  to  him  during  the  summer  before  registration. 
All  students  who  are  required  to  take  Public  Health  P6215 — Medical  background 
must  attend  the  preorientation  sessions  on  this  subject,  as  they  are  an  intrinsic  part 
of  the  course. 

ORIENTATION    PROGRAM 

All  new  students  participate  in  a  three-day  orientation  program  which  begins  after 
registration  in  September.  They  are  introduced  to  the  New  York  community,  the 
Medical  Center,  and  the  School,  and  are  given  the  opportunity  to  meet  members  of 
the  faculty  informally.  The  orientation  program  also  includes  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
nature  of  the  community,  its  health  problems,  and  some  ways  of  dealing  with  them 
in  order  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  major  areas  of  health  work  with  which  he 
will  be  concerned  throughout  the  academic  year. 
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►  PROGRAMS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

MASTER   OF   PUBLIC    HEALTH 

This  curriculum  provides  both  a  broad  orientation  to  all  the  responsibilitiC' 
which  present-day  professional  personnel  in  public  health  must  meet  and  a  basi 
background  which  will  promote  continuing  development  and  ability  to  recogniz 
and  meet  new  problems.  The  complete  program  requires  thirty-four  weeks  in  full 
time  attendance,  including  field  work.  Included  are  the  following  broad  areas  o 
instruction:  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  health  care  organization  and  administra 
tion,  mental  health,  nutrition,  physical  foundations  of  health,  and  social  founda 
tions  of  health. 

Three  levels  of  courses,  grouped  within  each  level  by  subject  area,  comprise  thi 
Master  of  Public  Health  degree  curriculum.  All  students  must  complete  satisfac 
torily  a  minimum  total  of  36  points  from  all  categories  to  qualify  for  the  Master  o 
Public  Health  degree.  However,  40  points  are  required  of  some  students. 

I.  Required  core  courses — In  general,  all  students  take  these  courses  regardless  o: 
previous  training,  professional  interests,  or  probable  future  activity.  By  demon 
strating  adequate  basic  preparation  in  a  particular  required  subject,  a  student  maj 
be  permitted  to  substitute  work  in  the  same  or  another  area  if  the  substitution  is 
approved  by  his  adviser  and  by  the  teacher  of  the  course  for  which  substitution  is 
being  made.  Required  core  courses  comprise  23-26  points,  depending  upon  the 
student's  background  and  training. 

II.  Elective  core  courses — All  students  must  take  at  least  8  points  of  elective 
core  courses  selected  from  a  minimum  of  three  of  the  subject  areas. 

III.  Elective  courses — Students  elect  sufficient  additional  courses  in  one  or  more 
subject  areas  to  satisfy  degree  requirements. 

A  student  must  obtain  the  approval  of  his  faculty  adviser  for  all  courses  selected 
from  levels  II  and  III.  Thus,  these  courses  will  reflect  both  the  student's  training 
needs  as  viewed  by  the  School  and  the  student's  interests  as  he  himself  defines  them. 

The  courses  contained  in  the  Master  of  Public  Health  core  curriculum  are  out- 
lined below: 

SUBJECT  AREA  I.  REQUIRED  CORE  COURSES  POINTS 

Biostatistics  Biostatistics  P6201 — Introduction  to  vital 

statistics  2 

Biostatistics  P6202 — Introduction  to  the  analysis 
of  experimental  data 

Epidemiology  Epidemiology  P6201-2 — Principles  of 

epidemiology 

Tropical  Medicine  P6201 — Introduction  to 
parasitic  diseases 
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UBJECT  AREA 


I.  REQUIRED  CORE  COURSES 


POINTS 


lealth  Care  Organization 
and  Administration 

Jealth  Ca^e  Orgairi^ation 
Admih^tratioiK 
(continued)    \  X 


(>Iutrition 


'hysical  Foundations 
of  Health 

Jocial  Foundations 
of  Health 


Administrative  Medicine  P6202 — Fundamentals  of 
administration  2 

Administrative  Medicine  P6203 — Principles  of 
medical  care  administration  1 

Public  Health  Practice  P6202 — Principles  and 

practice  of  public  health  4 

Nutrition  P6201 — Principles  of  individual  and 

public  health  nutrition  1 

Public  Health  P6207 — Physical  environment 

and  community  health  2 

Administrative  Medicine  P6201 — Group  processes     0 

Mental  Health  P6201 — Personality:  its 

development  and  functioning  1 

Public  Health  P6206 — Social  foundations  of 

community  health  3 

Public  Health  Education  P6201 — Principles 

of  education  1 


For  selected  students 


Public  Health  P6215 — Medical  background 


SUBJECT  AREA 


II.  ELECTIVE  CORE  COURSES 


POINTS 


Biostatistics 


Epidemiology 


Biostatistics  P8206 — Life-table  methods  in 
chronic  disease 

Biostatistics  P8213 — ^Topics  in  design  of  medical 
experiments 


Biostatistics  P821' 
dynamics 


-Elements  of  population 


Epidemiology  P6203 — Methods  and  application  of 
epidemiology  in  chronic  disease 

Epidemiology  P6205 — Methods  and  application 
of  epidemiology  in  communicable  disease 

Health  Care  Organization   Administrative  Medicine  P6204 — Current  topics 
and  Administration  in  medical  care 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  P6201 — Maternal 
and  child  health 
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SUBJECT  AREA 


II.  ELECTIVE  CORE  COURSES 


POIN' 


(continued) 


Health  Care  Organization  Public  Health  P6214 — Public  health  projects 

and  Administration  ^^  ,  ,.    ,x    ,  ,  ^t      •      ^^^^.      ^  .     .  , 

Public  Health  Nursing  P6201 — Principles  and 

practice  of  public  health  nursing 

Public  Health  Practice  P6206 — International 
health  administration 


Nutrition 


Nutrition  P8201- 
programs 


-National  and  international 


Physical  Foundations 
of  Health 


Environmental  Health  P6201- 
health  practice 


-Environmental 


Occupational  Medicine  P6202 — The  occupational 
diseases 


Social  Foundations 
of  Health 


Community  Psychiatry  P6216 — Special  areas  and 
developments  in  community  psychiatry  1 

Community  Psychiatry  P6223B — Contributions  in 
social  psychiatry  1 

Mental  Health  P6203 — Mental  disorders  1 

Public  Health  P6213 — Sociomedical  research 

methods  2 

Public  Health  Education  P6202 — Current 

problems  in  health  education  1 


Integration  of  content  is  a  guiding  principle  in  the  organization  of  the  academic 
program.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  basic  course  in  public  health  practice  whicl 
brings  together  material  taught  in  several  other  courses.  In  addition,  the  prograrr 
reflects  an  awareness  of  current  issues,  since  students  from  many  disciplines  are  re- 
quired to  work  with  a  resident  faculty  active  in  research  and  community  service  and 
with  a  part-time  faculty  of  practicing  health  officers  and  with  other  experts  engaged 
in  meeting  day-to-day  problems.  Field  training,  in  addition  to  that  required  of  all 
candidates  within  the  academic  year,  may  be  required  of  students  whose  previous 
experience  is  inadequate.  If  the  field  training  follows  the  academic  year,  the  degree 
will  not  be  awarded  until  after  the  field  training  is  completed. 

Although  specialization  in  a  specific  area  of  public  health  is  not  possible  during 
the  year  of  study  in  the  Master  of  Public  Health  program,  students  may  take  electives 
in  certain  areas  of  special  interest  such  as  maternal  and  child  health,  medical  care 
administration,  biostatistics,  public  health  nursing,  dental  public  health,  epidemiol- 
ogy, and  occupational  health. 
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More  than  one  year  of  registration  is  required  of  students  who  combine  the  Master 
of  Public  Health  program  with  programs  of  training  in  nutrition,  community  psy- 
chiatry, biostatistics,  parasitology,  or  administrative  medicine.  For  details  of  these 
'  specialized  programs,  see  the  following  pages  of  this  bulletin. 

For  a  selected  number  of  physicians  a  cooperative  residency,  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  School  and  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  is  available.  The  student 
■enrolls  in  the  School  in  September  for  one  term  of  academic  work.  He  begins  a  year 
of  approved  residency  training  in  February.  During  this  year  the  faculty  and  Health 
Department  personnel — both  state  and  local — are  responsible  for  the  supervised 
residency.  At  the  end  of  the  year  of  residency  the  student  returns  for  the  second 
term  of  the  academic  program.  In  some  instances  it  is  possible  for  the  year  of 
residency  to  follow  a  complete  academic  year.  Those  interested  should  write  either 
to  the  School  or  to  the  Office  of  Professional  Training,  New  York  State  Department 
of  Health,  Albany,  New  York. 

i  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Master  of  Public  Health  program  must  have  pro- 
fessional status  in  a  field  basic  to  pubUc  health.  Ordinarily  this  means  that  the 
candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  medical,  dental,  veterinary,  or  engi- 
neering school.  However,  applicants  who  hold  an  acceptable  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  or  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  who  have  had  a  number  of  years  of  experience  in 
public  health  work — such  as  biostatisticians,  engineers,  entomologists,  graduate 
nurses,  health  educators,  nutritionists,  public  administrators,  sanitarians,  social 
scientists,  and  social  workers — will  be  considered  on  their  merits  and  on  their  prom- 
ise of  leadership  in  the  field  of  public  health. 

For  the  latter  group  a  minimum  of  three  years  of  relevant  experience  subsequent 
to  the  bachelor's  degree  is  usually  required.  One  year  of  graduate  work  in  a  related 
field  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  three  years  of  experience.  Evidence  of  personal 
capability  and  fitness  for  public  health  work  is  essential  for  all  applicants. 

Details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  49. 


DOCTOR   OF   PUBLIC   HEALTH 

The  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health  offers  students 
of  demonstrated  ability  and  scholarship  an  opportunity  to  attain  a  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  field  as  a  whole  and  to  develop  a  greater  proficiency  in  some 
particular  aspect  of  public  health  than  is  practicable  in  the  Master  of  Public  Health 
program.  This  program  is  for  persons  preparing  for  teaching,  research,  or  advanced 
administrative  positions. 

The  program  requires  two  or  more  years  to  complete,  including  the  requirements 
for  the  master's  degree.  The  student  must  elect  one  major  field  of  specialization  but 
need  not  exclude  other  special  areas  in  his  course  work.  Through  intensive  work 
in  his  chosen  field,  he  will  familiarize  himself  with  investigative  methods  and  will 
be  required  to  demonstrate  his  proficiency  by  completing  an  acceptable  thesis. 
Equally  important,  through  the  advanced  courses  he  takes  and  through  conferences 
and  guided  library  work,  he  must  acquire  an  unusually  complete  grasp  of  principles 
essential  in  public  health  work. 

Programs  of  study  are  arranged  to  meet  the  interests  and  potentialities  of  the 
individual  student. 
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An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  program  must  meet  the  following  requirements 
he  must  possess  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine;  he  must  provide  evidence  of  i 
least  one  year's  internship  in  a  hospital  approved  by  Columbia  University;  he  muj 
hold  the  degree  of  Master  of  Public  Health  or  its  equivalent;  and,  as  a  general  ruk 
he  must  have  had  satisfactory  experience  in  full-time  public  health  work,  exclusiv 
of  the  time  spent  in  obtaining  the  master's  degree. 

The  mere  possession  of  the  qualifications  listed  above  does  not  necessarily  insur 
acceptance.  Each  candidate's  application  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  unde 
whom  major  studies  are  to  be  pursued.  Potentialities  and  record  of  past  accomplish 
ment  in  relation  to  the  objectives  of  the  degree  program  are  given  due  consideration 

Details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  49. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

MASTER   OF   SCIENCE   IN   HOSPITAL   ADMINISTRATION 

The  operation  of  modern  hospitals  requires  individuals  with  a  broad  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  administration,  health  goals  and  methods  of  achieving  them 
business  procedures,  and  medical  care  organization.  Opportunity  for  major  study 
in  this  area  is  afforded  by  the  Master  of  Science  degree  program.  The  student  i;, 
given  a  foundation  in  the  concepts  and  skills  necessary  to  the  administrator  anc 
pursues  specialized  studies  applicable  to  hospital  management,  including  relatec 
areas  of  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  nutrition,  and  public  health. 

The  curriculum  in  hospital  administation  draws  upon  other  University  facilities 
and  affiliated  hospitals  and  is  organized  to  provide  a  central  group  of  subjects 
pertaining  directly  to  hospital  organization  and  administration,  with  supplementary 
instruction  in  the  several  ancillary  fields  mentioned  above.  The  course  of  study  is  of 
approximately  twenty-one  months'  duration,  including  one  academic  year  of  at 
least  thirty-three  weeks  in  full-time  residence,  one  week  in  the  field,  and  not 
less  than  one  calendar  year  of  supervised  administrative  residency,  which  may  be 
spent  in  one  hospital  exclusively  or  divided  among  a  hospital  and  other  types  of 
medical  care  facilities.  In  order  to  integrate  fully  the  studies  at  the  University  with 
the  field  experience,  three  quarters  of  course  work  (September  through  March) 
are  followed  by  a  twelve-month  residency  period.  This,  in  turn,  is  followed  by 
the  final  quarter  of  academic  study  (April  and  May).  The  School  guides  the  stu- 
dent in  the  selection  of  an  acceptable  residency.  Variations  in  the  time  sequence  are 
made  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  School,  who  may  require  more 
than  twelve  months  of  residency  experience  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  faculty,  such 
additional  work  is  necessary  to  qualify  the  candidate  for  the  degree. 

Applicants  from  medical,  nonmedical,  and  nursing  fields  will  be  considered.  As 
a  minimum  requirement,  the  applicant  must  possess  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  uni- 
versity or  college  approved  by  Columbia  University  and  must  present  evidence  of 
having  had  satisfactory  preparation,  with  an  academic  average  of  B  or  better. 
Evidence  of  personal  capability  and  fitness  for  work  in  the  profession  is  also  con- 
sidered in  each  case  and  will  be  regarded  as  an  essential  to  admission.  Some  previous, 
relevant  working  experience  is  desirable  but  not  required.  Applicants  who  live 
within  reasonable  distance  of  New  York  City  may  be  requested  to  visit  the  School 
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for  a  personal  interview.  No  more  than  fifteen  candidates  will  be  admitted  to  the 
program. 

Details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  49. 

MASTER   OF   SCIENCE   IN   ADMINISTRATIVE   MEDICINE 

Programs  are  individually  arranged,  permitting  the  student  to  develop  a  broad 

B background  in  medical  administration.  Various  disciplines  within  the  fields  of  pub- 
lic health,  medical  care,  and  hospital  administration  are  utilized,  and  the  student  is 
guided  in  specialized  studies  which  he  may  select  according  to  his  special  interest, 
academic  background,  and  professional  experience. 

The  length  of  the  program  varies  according  to  the  background  of  the  student. 
It  may  extend  through  twenty-one  months,  with  eight  months  of  academic  work 
and  an  administrative  residency  of  one  calendar  year,  which  is  chosen  for  its  suit- 
ability for  advanced  study  in  the  application  of  administrative  techniques  to  medi- 
cal care  administration.  The  program  may,  on  the  other  hand,  consist  of  one  aca- 
demic year  of  course  work,  followed  by  three  months  or  more  spent  on  a  project 
for  which  a  report  is  prepared  and  submitted  for  approval. 

Applicants  for  this  program  must  possess  qualifications  listed  above  for  the 
hospital  administration  program,  including  evidence  of  personal  capability  and  fit- 
ness for  this  field  of  work.  The  admission  procedure  is  described  on  page  49. 

DOCTOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY 

A  program  of  study  and  research  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  administrative 
medicine  may  be  pursued  under  a  specially  designated  subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  of  the  University. 
Essential  training  is  provided  for  persons  entering  upon  research  careers  in  admin- 
istrative medicine  and  for  persons  whose  subsequent  careers  in  teaching  or  admin- 
istration would  be  benefited  by  research  training. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  program  may  be  considered  either  from  among 
those  who  already  have  adequate  preparation  in  administrative  medicine  or  public 
health  but  require  a  background  in  one  or  more  other  academic  fields  related  to 
their  research  interests,  for  example,  economics,  sociology,  or  social  psychology  or 
from  among  those  with  graduate  majors  in  the  social  sciences  who  wish  to  combine 
this  interest  with  an  understanding  of  community  health  problems. 

A  limited  number  of  traineeships  are  available  for  candidates  in  this  program. 

Further  information  may  be  secured  from  the  Director  of  the  School. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  COMMUNITY  AND  SOCIAL  PSYCHIATRY 

The  Department  of  Psychiatry  and  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Adminis- 
trative Medicine  together  offer  training  programs  in  community  psychiatry  (in- 
cluding public  health,  social,  and  administrative  psychiatry)  for  psychiatrists. 
These  joint  activities  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Divisions  of  Community  Psy- 
chiatry in  the  department  and  at  the  School,  both  of  which  are  headed  by  the 
same  faculty  member.  Several  interrelated  training  programs  are  offered  and  are 
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described  below.  Most  of  the  courses  of  instruction  are  open  only  to  psychiatrists, 
either  as  degree  candidates  or  as  special  students. 

PSYCHIATRIC    RESIDENCY-COMMUNITY   AND   SOCIAL   PSYCHIATRY   TRAINING 

This  four-year  combined  traineeship  permits  concurrent  and  integrated  psychiatric 
and  community  psychiatry  training.  It  leads  to  either  the  Master  of  Public  Health 
or  the  Master  of  Science  degree,  depending  on  the  choice  of  curriculum,  and  satis- 
fies the  psychiatric  residency  requirements  necessary  to  become  eligible  for  examina- 
tion by  the  American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology.  The  first  year  is  devoted 
mainly  to  the  residency  and  the  fourth  year  is  spent  largely  in  supervised  field 
placements  in  community  psychiatry.  However,  some  degree  of  integration  between 
psychiatric  and  public  health  and  community  psychiatry  training  continues  through- 
out the  entire  period.  Students  may  enter  the  program  with  advanced  standing  from 
previous  training  in  either  psychiatry  or  in  public  health. 

PSYCHIATRIC    RESIDENCY-CHILD    PSYCHIATRY-COMMUNITY   AND   SOCIAL 
PSYCHIATRY   TRAINING 

This  five-year  program  is  open  to  those  candidates  who  are  interested  in  pursuing 
a  career  in  community  child  psychiatry.  By  the  addition  of  one  year  to  the  four-year 
career  child  psychiatry  program,  the  candidate  receives  further  specialized  training 
and  experience  in  community  child  psychiatry  through  appropriate  field  placements. 
This  program  satisfies  the  eligibility  requirements  of  the  American  Board  of  Psy- 
chiatry and  Neurology  in  general  psychiatry  and  child  psychiatry  and  fulfills  the 
requirements  for  a  Master  of  Public  Health  or  Master  of  Science  degree. 

Students  may  enter  the  program  with  advanced  standing  from  previous  training 
either  in  psychiatry  or  in  public  health. 

POST-RESIDENCY   TRAINEESHIP   IN    COMMUNITY   AND   SOCIAL   PSYCHIATRY 

This  two-year  program  is  open  to  candidates  who  have  completed  three  years  of 
residency  in  psychiatry.  The  training  sequence  includes  fulfillment  of  requirements 
for  either  the  Master  of  Public  Health  or  the  Master  of  Science  degree  concurrently 
with  course  work,  and  supervised  field  placements  in  community  psychiatry  ar- 
ranged according  to  individual  needs  and  career  objectives.  All  the  resources  of 
both  the  School  and  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  are  available  in  constructing  the 
total  curriculum. 

MID-CAREER    PROGRAMS    IN    COMMUNITY   AND   SOCIAL   PSYCHIATRY 

This  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  usually  consists  of  eight 
and  one-half  months  of  academic  work,  and  a  twelve-month  field  project  approved 
by  the  faculty  and  presented  as  an  essay.  The  eight  and  one-half  months  of  academic 
work  may  be  taken  consecutively,  previous  to  the  project  year,  or  the  project  year 
may  be  undertaken  between  two  terms  of  academic  work.  Candidates  in  this  pro- 
gram may  emphasize  training  in  administrative  psychiatry  as  well  as  in  other  aspects 
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of  community  psychiatry.  The  Mid-Career  Program  provides  the  academic  training 
[    required  by  the  American  Psychiatric  Association  for  certification  as  an  adminis- 
j    trator  of  a  mental  hospital. 
j        Students  may  fulfill  the  field  project  requirements  either  while  regularly  employed 

elsewhere  or  while  full-time  within  the  Columbia  University  complex.  If  students 

are  at  the  University  full-time,  the  amount  of  time  expended  beyond  the  eight  and 

one-half  months  of  academic  work  is  individually  determined. 

SPECIAL   STUDENTS 

The  courses  in  community  psychiatry  are  also  attended  in  certain  instances  by 
psychiatric  residents  and  by  post-residency  fellows  in  community  psychiatry  (on  a 
part-  or  full-time  basis).  These  one-year  fellowships  do  not  lead  to  a  degree  but  do 
include  field  placements  and  other  individualized  training. 

The  courses  for  all  of  these  programs  are  listed  under  "Community  and  Social 
Psychiatry,"  on  page  34.  In  addition,  trainees  may  take  selected  basic  courses  in 
public  health  and  administrative  medicine,  including  hospital  administration. 

The  details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  49. 

►  PROGRAMS  IN  BIOSTATISTICS 

MASTER   OF   SCIENCE    IN    BIOSTATISTICS 

The  curriculum  includes  relevant  courses  in  mathematics  and  mathematical 
statistics,  given  at  the  Columbia  University  Morningside  campus  and  courses  in 
biostatistics  and  collateral  subjects  in  public  health,  given  at  the  School.  Residence 
requirements  vary  with  the  background,  training,  and  experience  of  the  candidate, 
but  cannot  be  less  than  one  academic  year.  The  usual  period  required  is  eighteen 
months. 

Admission  is  based  on  the  qualifications  listed  under  the  Master  of  Science  degree 
in  hospital  administration.  In  addition,  applicants  must  have  completed  adequate 
courses  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences.  See  page  49  for  details  of  the 
admission  procedure. 

DOCTOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY 

Advanced  students  in  biostatistics  may  pursue  work  toward  a  Ph.D.  degree  in 
biostatistics  under  the  Department  of  Mathematical  Statistics  of  the  Graduate 
Faculties  in  collaboration  with  the  Division  of  Biostatistics  of  this  School.  See  the 
bulletin  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  for  further  information. 

►  PROGRAM  IN  EPIDEMIOLOGY 

TRAINING   PROGRAM    IN    PSYCHIATRIC    EPIDEMIOLOGY 

This  postdoctoral  program  is  intended  for  professionals  anticipating  full-time 
careers  in  epidemiological  research  in  mental  disorders.  Trainees  may  have  pro- 
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fessional  backgrounds  in  psychiatry,  medicine,  sociology,  human  genetics,  biosta-  •£ 
tistics,  epidemiology,  public  health,  social  work,  or  related  fields.  | 

The  program  is  flexible  and  suits  individual  needs.  Trainees  attend  University 
courses  and  seminars,  do  research  work  supervised  by  the  staff  of  the  Psychiatric 
Epidemiology  Research  Unit,  participate  in  advanced  seminars  in  the  epidemiology 
of  mental  disorders,  and  prepare  special  projects  under  tutorial  supervision. 

The  following  skills,  as  applied  to  psychiatric  epidemiology,  are  emphasized: 
psychiatric  diagnosis;  environment  classification;  interviewing;  data  processing, 
analysis,  and  interpretation;  isolating  and  filling  gaps  in  knowledge;  and  research 
design,  organization,  and  administration. 

The  duration  of  the  program  will  depend  on  the  individual's  past  experience  and 
current  needs.  No  special  degree  or  certificate  is  offered;  by  special  arrangement 
trainees  in  the  last  stage  of  fulfilling  requirements  for  a  doctoral  degree  can  some- 
times be  accepted.  The  program  is  operated  in  close  collaboration  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychiatry  by  virtue  of  faculty  appointments  and  shared  facilities. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  Psychiatric  Epidemiology  Train- 
ing Program  at  this  School.  Details  of  admission  procedures  are  given  on  page  49. 

►  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  NUTRITION  SCIENCES 

The  Institute  of  Nutrition  Sciences  was  established  in  1958  in  response  to  a 
world-wide  need  for  a  training  center  for  physicians,  public  health  workers,  bio- 
chemists, and  others  engaged  in  or  preparing  for  careers  in  combating  malnutrition 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  The  goal  is  to  prepare  students  for  positions 
in  national  and  international  public  health  programs,  teaching,  and  research. 

Unusual  facilities  for  specialized  training  are  available  within  the  University 
faculties  and  laboratories,  in  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center  and  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  Center,  as  well  as  in  the  New  York  City  and  State  Departments  of 
Health,  the  United  Nations,  and  other  international  and  local  agencies.  The  seminar 
and  lecture  program  of  the  Institute  utilizes  outstanding  national  and  international 
specialists  in  the  fields  of  public  health  nutrition,  nutritional  biochemistry,  food 
science  and  technology,  agriculture,  population,  behavioral  sciences,  and  related 
disciplines.  The  international  enrollment  invites  cross-cultural  exchange  of  informa- 
tion, experience,  and  ideas. 

The  Nutrition  and  Metabolic  Research  Center  of  the  Institute  is  operated  in 
collaboration  with  the  Department  of  Medicine  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  Center  and 
is  located  in  the  Woman's  Hospital  at  1 14th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue.  Opened 
in  1966,  the  Center  includes  excellent  clinical,  biochemical,  and  animal  research 
facilities  and  provides  the  most  modern  equipment.  A  variety  of  research  problems 
are  being  investigated  at  the  Center,  including  disorders  of  fat  metabolism,  vitamin 
E  deficiency,  obesity,  the  regulation  of  energy  balance,  malabsorption,  diabetes, 
atherosclerosis,  and  certain  liver  disorders.  Qualified  students  may  participate  in 
controlled  clinical  studies  of  patients  with  metabolic  and  nutritional  diseases.  A 
combined  nutrition  and  metabolic  clinic  is  held  each  week  during  the  spring  term 
as  a  regular  part  of  the  training  program  of  the  Institute. 

Additional  new  research  facilities  of  the  Institute  consist  of  individual  faculty 
research  laboratories,  graduate  research  laboratories,  and  a  seminar  room  in  the 
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William  Black  Medical  Research  Building  at  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical 
Center.  Collaborative  arrangements  within  the  Medical  Center  provide  means  for 
studies  in  human  nutrition.  Current  investigations  include  interrelationships  between 
I  fat  soluble  vitamins,  malnutrition  secondary  to  congenital  diseases,  and  the  effects 
of  modern  processing  and  preparation  on  the  nutritive  values  of  foods. 

In  collaboration  with  the  American  University  of  Beirut,  a  research  and  training 
[program  is  conducted  which  includes  laboratory  and  clinical  research  on  food  prod- 
juct  evaluation,  goiter,  anemias,  kwashiorkor,  marasmus,  and  vitamin  deficiencies. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  NUTRITION 

The  Master  of  Science  program  is  designed  to  promote  understanding  of  the 
causes,  nature,  and  means  of  prevention  of  malnutrition,  and  students  are  encour- 
aged to  undertake  research  related  to  human  nutrition.  Candidates  are  admitted  to 
the  twelve-month  program  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  in  September. 
The  first  nine  months  are  devoted  to  the  curriculum  given  on  pages  45-46,  as  well  as 
to  biostatistics,  ahthropology,  and  tropical  medicine.  Also,  appropriate  courses  may 
be  elected  in  other  departments  of  the  University.  A  relevant  laboratory  or  field 
work  project,  arranged  individually  by  the  student  and  the  Director,  occupies  the 
summer  months.  This  project,  frequently  undertaken  in  a  foreign  country,  is  super- 
vised by  a  specialist  in  collaboration  with  the  Institute. 

Minimum  requirements  for  admission  are  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  college  or 
university  approved  by  Columbia  University,  and  evidence  of  satisfactory  prepara- 
tion, capability,  and  fitness  for  a  career  in  public  health  nutrition.  Preparation  in 
quantitative  analysis,  elementary  organic  chemistry,  and  elementary  biochemistry 
is  recommended  for  admission.  Some  relevant  working  experience  is  desirable  but 
not  required. 

Degrees  are  granted  in  October  following  the  satisfactory  completion  of  aca- 
demic work  and  the  summer  project. 

See  page  49  for  details  of  admission  procedure. 

MASTER  OF  PUBLIC   HEALTH  AND  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  FOR  PHYSICIANS 

A  special  twenty-one  month  course  for  physicians  covers  the  full  requirements  for 
the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  nutrition  during  the  first  twelve  months,  followed 
by  the  program  for  the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  succeeding  school  year.  If  the  order  of  these  two  programs  is  re- 
versed, the  time  span  is  twenty-four  months,  because  of  the  intervening  summer 
period. 

Physicians  of  demonstrated  ability  may  apply  for  the  program  leading  to  the 
Doctor  of  Public  Health  degree. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction  of  the 
Graduate  Faculties,  students  may  follow  a  program  of  studies  leading  to  the  Ph.D. 
degree.  Course  work  and  thesis  research  are  carried  out  under  the  guidance  of  the 
faculty  Subcommittee  on  Nutrition.  The  Institute  of  Nutrition  Sciences  provides 
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facilities  for  this  research.  Admission  by  the  Graduate  Faculties  for  study  leading 
to  the  Ph.D.  degree  does  not  mean  acceptance  as  a  degree  candidate.  Certiftcatiott 
of  candidacy  depends  upon  student  performance  in  the  University. 

Students  must  fulfill  both  the  general  requirements  for  the  degree  which  govern 
all  Ph.D.  candidates  in  the  University  and  the  special  requirements  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Nutrition.  See  the  bulletin  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  for  further  informa- 
tion. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  TROPICAL  MEDICINE 

As  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Columbia  University,  the  School  has  been 
able  to  focus  the  attention  of  an  unusually  large  teaching  staff  on  this  subject;  and 
because  many  persons  with  diseases  peculiar  to  the  tropics  come  to  the  Columbia- 
Presbyterian  Medical  Center  for  diagnosis  and  treatment,  clinical  material  is  avail- 
able through  this  and  other  hospital  resources. 

The  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health  is  located  in  the  same  building  as  the  School,  and  a  close  relationship  with 
it  provides  both  laboratory  material  and  clinical  cases.  The  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  makes  available  the  assistance  of  some  of  its  staff  members,  its 
valuable  insect  collection,  its  models,  laboratories,  and  library  resources.  The  large 
tropic-born  population  of  New  York  and  the  world-wide  maritime  commerce 
of  this  city  offer  a  rich  field  for  study  and  teaching.  Opportunities  for  clinical  work 
in  tropical  medicine,  as  well  as  for  research,  can  also  be  arranged  at  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  School  of  Medicine — School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE   IN   PARASITOLOGY 

Candidates  for  major  study  in  parasitology  must  complete  a  number  of  col- 
lateral courses  in  the  School  in  addition  to  the  basic  courses  in  the  subject.  The 
curriculum  may  be  spread  over  twelve  months  to  permit  students  to  take  required 
courses  in  bacteriology,  immunology,  mycology,  and  clinical  pathology  in  the 
Medical  School.  As  part  of  the  program,  students  take  courses  during  the  summer 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  Biological  Station  at  Douglas  Lake,  Michigan. 

Candidates  who  are  physicians  examine  patients  with  parasitic  diseases  on  ward 
rounds.  They  also  spend  a  week  at  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  Hospital 
at  Carville,  Louisiana,  studying  leprosy,  and  a  summer  at  the  Institute  for  Nutrition 
of  Central  America  and  Panama  in  Guatemala,  participating  in  nutrition  studies. 
A  second  year  in  a  medical  center  in  the  tropics  may  also  be  arranged.  The  admis- 
sion procedure  is  described  on  page  49. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Students  must  fulfill  the  residence  and  course  requirements  established  by  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction  of  the 
Graduate  Faculties  of  the  University  and  must  complete  the  collateral  courses 
required  by  the  School.  See  the  bulletin  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  for  further  in- 
formation. 
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►  PROGRAMS  IN  CONTINUATION  EDUCATION 

The  instructional  activities  of  the  School  extend  beyond  the  campus  to  provide 
[continuing  educational  opportunities  for  practitioners  in  the  fields  of  public  health 
land  administrative  medicine. 

The  program  of  Continuation  Education  in  public  health  serves  personnel  of  most 
disciplines  in  the  official  and  voluntary  health  agencies.  Subjects  of  current  interest 
are  brought  to  public  health  workers  by  means  of  short-term,  intensive  courses 
relating  to  various  aspects  of  public  health.  Courses  are  often  conducted  in  coopera- 
tion with  state  and  local  health  departments  and  with  major  voluntary  health 
agencies. 

The  administrative  medicine  program  is  open  to  administrators  throughout  the 
United  States  and,  under  special  circumstances,  from  other  countries.  Two  programs 
are  offered,  one  for  hospital  personnel  seeking  basic  knowledge  of  hospital  organi- 
zation and  administration,  and  the  other  for  advanced  study  of  hospital  problems. 

Academic  credit  is  not  given  for  studies  under  these  programs.  Further  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  Continuation  Education  at  the  School. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  or  modify  the  courses  of  instruction 
or  to  change  the  instructors  at  any  time.  J 


►  GRADES 

It  is  the  general  policy  of  the  School  to  evaluate  the  student's  over-all  academic 
performance  in  recommending  that  he  be  awarded  a  degree.  Accordingly,  indi- 
vidual course  grades  are  not  reported  to  the  student  until  he  has  completed  all  the 
work  for  his  degree.  He  is  of  course  notified  if  his  over-all  performance  or  his 
performance  in  individual  courses  is  deemed  unsatisfactory  at  any  time. 


►  INTERDIVISIONAL  COURSES 

Public  Health  P6206.      Social  foundations  of  community  health 

41/i  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

An  analysis  of  the  social  and  cultural  bases  of  community  health  action  as  they  are  aflfected  by  the 
problems  of  group  life.  The  history  and  geography  of  disease,  population  change,  and  the  evolution 
and  philosophy  of  public  health  are  considered,  leading  to  a  detailed  presentation  of  the  sociological, 
political,  and  economic  aspects  of  society  in  relation  to  health. 

Public  Health  P6207.      Physical  environment  and  community  health 

AV2  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  quarter. 

An  introductory  course  embracing  material  formerly  presented  in  separate  courses  on  the  principles 
of  environmental  sanitation,  occupational  medicine,  and  public  health  aspects  of  radiation. 
Those  major  components  of  man's  physical  environment  which  may  have  important  bearing  on  health, 
including  water,  sewage,  food,  milk,  refuse,   insects  and  rodents,   housing,   accidents,   air  pollution, 
radiation,  and  industrial  hygiene. 

Public  Health  P6213.      Sociomedical  research  methods 

3  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Research  involving  concepts  in  both  social  science  and  medicine  is  considered. 

Public  Health  P6214.      Public  health  projects 

\V2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  each  quarter.  Second  and  third  quarters. 

Under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  adviser,  groups  of  students  from  various  professional  fields  and 
backgrounds  study  a  community  health  problem  of  current  interest.  Each  group  works  on  a  different 
problem  and  develops  a  program  for  its  solution. 

Public  Health  P6215.      Medical  background,  I,  II 

3  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Lectures,  discussions,  and  visual  aids.  Designed  to  give  the  student  with  nonmedical  background  an  in- 
troduction to  the  fundamentals  of  human  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology,  and  insight  into  the 
physician's  problems  in  managing  disease.  Medical  terminology  of  practical  usefulness.  Review  of 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  illustrated  by  specific  human  disorders.  Some  of  the  material  of 
this  course  is  covered  in  pre-orientation  sessions. 
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Public  Health  P6216.      Environmental  health  in  hospitals  and  other  institutions 

4  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Intended  for  persons  responsible  for  the  technical  and  administrative  control  of  the  physical,  mental, 
and    social    environmental    factors    within   hospitals    and    other   institutions    such    as   nursing   homes' 
clinics,  schools,  universities,  and  prisons. 
Lectures,  directed  readings,  discussions,  and  field  trips. 

Public  Health  P8208.      Evaluation  of  action  programs  in  health 

3  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Review  of  the  basic  principles  and  methods  of  evaluation  in  public  health.  Critical  analysis  of  existing 
evaluation  studies.  Development  of  special  projects  in  the  evaluation  of  public  health  programs. 

Public  Health  P8209.      Epidemiological  and  environmental  problems  associated  with 
atmospheric  pollution 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  P6201-2  and  the  instructor's  permission. 

Seminars  on  the  use  of  epidemiologic  techniques  in  evaluating  the  health  effects  of  air  pollution,  and 

on  the  evaluation  and  critical  appraisal  of  current  environmental  study  techniques. 

Public  Health  P8218.      Political-administrative  considerations  in  community  health 

1 V2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Readings    and    discussions    dealing   with   public   opinion   and   the   public   interest,   planning,    political 
parties  and  politicians,  professional  organizations,  and  bureaucracies. 


►   GRADUATE   RESEARCH  INSTRUCTION 

Public  Health  P9800.      Doctoral  research  instruction 

5  or  10  pts.  First  and  second  and/ or  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Each  Dr.P.H.  candidate  must  register  continuously  for  this  course  until  he  has  completed  10  points. 
Registration  must  begin  with  the  term  following  completion  of  the  course  requirements  for  the  degree. 


►   BIOSTATISTICS 

Biostatistics  P6201.      Introduction  to  vital  statistics 

2  half-days  a  week.  2  pts.  First  quarter. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Mass  data  of  the  health  fields;  the  content  of  vital  statistics;  methods 
of  collecting,  tabulating,  and  graphing  data;  elementary  methods  of  analyzing  some  of  the  simpler 
types  of  data  in  terms  of  averages,  percentages,  and  rates.  The  laboratory  work,  which  comprises  about 
two  thirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of  the  methods  presented  in  the  lectures. 

Biostatistics  P6202.      Introduction  to  the  analysis  of  experimental  data 

2  half-days  a  week.  2  pts.  Second  quarter. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Summarizing  experimental  data  by  means  of  percentages,  averages,  and 
measures  of  variations;  methods  of  evaluating  chance  variation  as  applied  to  percentages  and  to  aver- 
ages; evaluating  evidence  given  by  groups  of  experiments;  introduction  to  the  general  concept  of  correla- 
tion. The  laboratory  work,  which  comprises  about  two  thirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted  to  the  practical 
application  of  the  methods  presented  in  the  lectures. 

Biostatistics  P8203.      Statistical  analysis 

2  or  3  lectures  a  week  plus  laboratory.  5  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Expands  the  material  in  Biostatistics  P6202,  with  more  emphasis  on  basic  concepts  and  their  appli- 
cation, such  as  elementary  probability.  Further  applications  of  the  binomial,  normal,  and  chi-square 
distributions;  Poisson  and  other  discrete  distributions;  some  small  sample  tests  and  elementary  non- 
parametric  tests.  About  half  of  the  course  consists  of  supervised  laboratory  work. 
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Biostatistics  P8204.      Advanced  statistical  analysis 

3  half-days  a  week  plus  laboratory.  8  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P8203  or  the  equivalent. 

A  continuation  of  Biostatistics  P8203,  dealing  with  methods  of  analyzing  samples  from  normal  popu- 
lations in  one  or  more  variables.  The  first  part  is  devoted  primarily  to  the  t-test,  F-test,  applications 
of  regression,  and  least  squares.  The  second  part  deals  with  the  analysis  of  variance  and  covariance 
and  the  design  of  medical  experiments. 

Biostatistics  P8205.      Statistical  methods  in  biological  assay 

Once  or  twice  a  week  plus  laboratory.  3  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P8204  or  the  equivalent. 

Estimation  of  relative  potency  for  indirect  assays  with  quantitative  response  (parallel  line  and  slope 

ratio)  and  with  quantal  response  (probits  and  logits);  direct  assays;  Fieller's  theorem. 

Biostatistics  P8206.      Life-table  methods  in  chronic  disease 

1  half-day  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P6201  and  P6202. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  conventional  life-table  and  modified  life-table  methods,  in  relation 

to  the  analysis  of  data  accumulated  over  long  periods  of  observation  of  individuals  with  chronic  diseases. 

Biostatistics  P8207.      Advanced  topics  in  statistics,  I 

Two  or  three  times  a  week  plus  laboratory.  5  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P8204  or  the  equivalent. 

Topics  vary  from  year  to  year,  and  include  nonorthogonal  designs  in  the  analysis  of  variance, 
combining  experimental  results,  analysis  of  covariance,  multivariate  analysis,  sequential  analysis,  trans- 
formations, and  special  topics  in  discrete  distributions.  Statistical  problems  connected  with  ongoing 
medical  research  form  a  part  of  the  course. 

Biostatistics  P8208.      Advanced  topics  in  statistics,  II 

Twice  a  week  plus  laboratory.  3  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P8207. 

A  continuation  of  Biostatistics  P8207. 

Biostatistics  P8209.      Sample  surveys 

1  half-day  a  week.  3  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P8204  or  the  equivalent. 

Theory   and   practice  of  sampling   populations.   Methods  of  sampling  discussed  are  simple  random, 

stratified  random,  cluster,  multistage,  systematic. 

Biostatistics  P821 1 .      Analysis  of  categorical  data 

Twice  a  week  plus  laboratory.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Multinomial  and  other  discrete  distributions.  Exact  and  large  sample  tests  for  4-fold  tables  and 
higher  order  contingency  tables;  multiple  comparisons.  Applications  to  problems  in  epidemiology, 
including  follow-up  data. 

Biostatistics  P8212.      Special  statistical  methods  in  public  health 

1  half -day  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P821I  or  the  equivalent. 

Topics  vary  from  year  to  year.  Possible  topics  are  population  models;  theoretical  epidemics;  special 
actuarial  methods;  Poisson  and  contagious  distributions;  other  special  discrete  distributions;  special 
applications  of  chi-square;  nonparametric  applications. 

Biostatistics  P8213.      Topics  in  design  of  medical  experiments 

1  half -day  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P6202  or  the  equivalent. 

Expansion  of  material  covered  in  Biostatistics  P6202.  Further  applications  of  binomial  and  chi  square; 
Poisson  distribution;  small  sample  significance  tests,  such  as  t  and  F;  regression,  correlation,  and  least 
squares;  introduction  to  analysis  of  variance. 

Biostatistics  P821 4.      Elements  of  population  dynamics 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite :  Biostatistics  P6201  or  the  equivalent. 

Historical  and  present  levels  and  trends  in  mortality,  natality,  and  population  growth;  interrelations 

among  vital  rates  and  age  composition;  factors  that  affect  vital  rates. 
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Biostatistics  P9210.      Special  work  in  statistics 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Properly  qualified  students  may  undertake  special  investigations  or  study  special  problems  connected 
with  statistical  theory  or  practice. 
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Community  Psychiatry  P6201.      Seminar:  principles  and  practice  of  community  psy- 
chiatry 

IV2  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  First,  second,  and  third  quarters. 

First  quarter:  the  basic  concepts  of  community  psychiatry  and  its  historical  development  as  a  sub- 
specialty of  psychiatry;  a  description  of  the  most  comprehensive  programs  in  this  country  and  abroad 
and  a  discussion  of  legislation  enacted  to  facilitate  their  development.  Second  and  third  quarters: 
psychodynamic  concepts  as  they  pertain  to  the  practice  of  community  psychiatry,  with  case  studies 
as  illustrative  material. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6206.      Field  trips 

2^/i  hours  of  §eminar  and  1  field  trip  a  week,  6  pts.  First,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  quarters. 

Field  trips  to  a  wide  variety  of  community  and  institutional  agencies  and  services — rural  and  urban, 
medical  and  nonmedical.  Field  trips  include  tours  of  the  facilities,  observation,  and  discussion,  with 
emphasis  on  patterns  of  community  planning,  psychiatric  collaboration,  and  administration. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6212.      Legal  aspects  of  psychiatry 

P/i  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

A  survey  of  the  law  as  it  affects  the  practice  of  psychiatry  and  psychiatric  administration. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6213A.      Psychiatric  hospital  administration:  seminars 

1 V^  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

A  systematic  study  of  psychiatrically  specialized  aspects  of  hospital  organization  and  management 
specific  to  the  mental  hospital,  with  attention  to  multiple  patterns  of  administrative  organization  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Community  Psychiatry  P621 3B.      Psychiatric  hospital  administration:  field  laboratory 

1  day  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Through  spending  a  full  day  a  week  at  a  public  mental  hospital  (which  is  currently  changing  its  pro- 
gram and  plant  in  order  to  achieve  closer  coordination  with  the  community)  or  in  a  community 
psychiatry  setting,  the  psychiatrists  observe  and  take  part  in  solving  some  of  the  concomitant  prob- 
lems that  arise,  and  discuss  the  issues  involved  with  the  director  and  his  associates. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6216.      Special  areas  and  developments  in  community  psychi- 
atry 

1  Vi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Guest  lecturers  who  are  especially  conversant  with  significant  developments  discuss  organizational, 
technical,  and  conceptual  aspects  of  community  psychiatry.  Several  sessions  are  given  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  psychiatric  facilities. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6217.      Interrelationships  of  psychiatry  with  allied  professions 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  quarter. 

Members  of  several  professions  review  programs  of  their  respective  disciplines  with  reference  to  pat- 
terns of  collaboration  and  discuss  their  professional  contributions  to  mutual  psychiatric  goals  and 
their  expectations  of  the  psychiatrist. 

Community  Psychiatry  P621  8.      Mental  health  film  series 

1  hour  a  week.  0  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

A  series  of  mental  health  films  is  screened  and  discussed  in  order  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
such  films  for  communication  with  and  education  of  special  audiences,  and  to  illustrate  the  role  of 
the  psychiatrist  as  consultant  in  the  production  of  mental  health  films. 
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Community  Psychiatry  P6219.      Tools  of  communication  for  psychiatrists 

1 V^  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter.  j 

Experts  in  communication  techniques  discuss  the  relevant  communication  skills  and  uses  of  various  ' 
media. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6221 .      Seminar  by  visiting  psychiatrists 

3  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Each  lecturer  discusses  his  own  experience  with  that  segment  of  administrative  psychiatry  and  com- 
munity mental  health  work  to  which  he  has  made  a  distinctive  contribution.  A  separate  weekly  dis- 
cussion of  each  guest  speaker's  session  is  held. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6222.      Social  dynamics  of  ward  management 

1 V2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  quarter. 

The  psychiatric  ward  as  a  therapeutic  milieu.  The  dynamically  oriented  administrator's  functions  in 
fostering   ward   conditions  and  social  interactions  conducive  to  the  therapeutic  objective. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6223A.      Reading  seminar  in  social  psychiatry 

2  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  works  on  the  relation  between  sociocultural  factors  and  mental 
disorder  in  the  areas  of  prevalence,  lay  appraisal,  clinical  diagnosis,  etiology,  and  treatment. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6223B.      Contributions  in  social  psychiatry 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Each  guest  lecturer  discusses  his  investigations  in  social  psychiatry. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6224.      Principles  of  administrative  psychiatry 

\V2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Seminars  on  the  application  of  principles  and  processes  of  administration  to  psychiatric  facilities.    . 

Community  Psychiatry  P6225.      Governmental  processes  and  the  community 

IVi  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

An  introduction  to  political  theory  and  governmental  structure  as  a  background  for  understanding 
the  relationship  between  public  policy,  the  legislative  process,  and  executive  decision-making  and 
administration.  Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  case  materials  are  included  in  several  of  the 
sessions  which  are  conducted  jointly  by  a  political  scientist  and  a  psychiatrist. 

Community  Psychiatry  P821 1 .      Administrative  field  project 

Open  only  to  students  in  the  program  in  administrative  medicine. 

A  required  experience  arranged  according  to  the  needs  of  the  candidate. 

An   individually   arranged,   faculty-approved   project,   to   be   presented   as   a  thesis;   includes   faculty 

adviser's  visit  to  the  project  and  consultation. 

Community  Psychiatry  P821 2A.      Supervised  field  experience 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Field  training  for  community  and  social  psychiatrists  is  provided  by  placements  in  community  agen- 
cies which  offer  trainees  supervised  experience  in  community  planning,  consultation,  organization  and 
coordination  of  psychiatric  services,  and  patterns  of  psychiatric  care  in  general  hospitals,  public  mental 
hospitals,  and  specialized  psychiatric  hospitals. 

Community  Psychiatry  P821 2B.      Field  experience  seminars 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

A  monthly  seminar  is  held  for  discussion  of  the  field  experiences  of  the  trainees  in  various  settings, 
with  strong  emphasis  on  the  integration  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  community  psychia- 
try. 

Community  Psychiatry  P8213A.      Mental  health  consultation  and  education 

\V2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Presentation  of  the  theory  underlying  the  consultative  process  as  well  as  discussion  of  the  role  and 
function  of  the  psychiatrist  as  a  consultant  to  nonmedical  professionals  in  health,  welfare,  and  educa- 
tional programs. 
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iommunity  Psychiatry  P8213B.      Mental  health  consultation  and  education  seminar 

li/i  hours  a  week.  4  pts.  First,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Community  Psychiatry  P8213A. 

A  continuation  of  Community  Psychiatry  P8213A. 

Application  of  the  principles  of  consultation  to  the  students'  consultative  field  experiences. 

Community  Psychiatry  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Studies  individually  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students. 

Epidemiology  P8221.      Epidemiology  of  mental  disorders 

For  description,  see  page  39. 

I  MENTAL   HEALTH 

Mental  Health  P6201.      Personality:  its  development  and  functioning 

1  Vi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  The  problems  encountered  in  the  various  stages  of  psychological  growth  and 
personality  development,  as  related  to  programming  in  public  health  and  administrative  medicine. 
Interpersonal  relations  and  the  theory  and  techniques  of  interviewing. 

Mental  Health  P6203.      Mental  disorders:  their  etiology,  prevention,  distribution,  and 
control 

1  Vi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  Concepts  of  mental  health  and  illness,  problems  in  classification,  and  dis- 
tribution and  etiology  of  mental  disorders.  Prese-ntation  of  community  programs  for  mental  illness  and 
health.  Guest  lecturers  present  selected  parts  of  this  course. 

Mental  Health  P6204.      Program  planning  in  mental  health 

1  Vi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  Program  planning  in  mental  health  as  a  basic  administrative  task.  Planning 
problems  in  relation  to  specific  mental  health  issues.  Demographic,  epidemiological,  statistical,  eco- 
nomic, professional,  and  nonprofessional  factors  pertinent  to  the  preparation  of  plans.  Logistical, 
fiscal,  and  organizational  implications  of  planning  as  conditioning  influences  upon  the  process. 

Mental  Health  P6206.      Studies  in  the  historical  sociology  of  mental  illness 

IVi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

A  seminar  on  selected  topics  which  include  psychopathology  in  the  social  process;  the  evaluation 
and  social  character  of  hospitals  and  other  arrangements  for  the  mentally  ill,  as  influenced  by 
different  social  contexts  and  cultural  situations;  concepts  of  mental  illness  in  their  relation  to  non- 
scientific  factors.  Discussion  is  based  upon  material  drawn  from  a  variety  of  historical  periods  from 
antiquity  to  the  present.  The  relevance  of  historical  sociology  to  the  understanding  of  present  prob- 
lems is  indicated. 


►  ENVIRONMENTAL   HEALTH 

Environmental  Health  P6201.      Environmental  health  practice 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

For  students  with  a  special  interest  in  the  technical  control  of  man's  environment.  Lectures,  directed 
readings,  discussions,  and  exercises.  The  development  of  programs  for  the  solution  of  community 
environmental  health  problems. 

Environmental  Health  P6202.      Hygiene  of  housing 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Directed  readings,  field  trips,  discussions,  and  individual  and  group  exercises.  Principles  of  healthful 
housing:  standards,  housing  ordinances,  appraisal  methods,  environmental  health  considerations  in 
planning  for  health,  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  city  planning. 
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Environmental  Health  P6203.      Environmental  health  in  underdeveloped  areas 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Lectures,  directed  readings,  discussions,  and  individual  and  group  exercises.  Problems  of  basic  sanita- 
tion in  underdeveloped  areas  with  limited  economic  means  and  in  extensive  rural  areas.  Individual 
attention  is  given  to  students  of  other  countries  who  may  be  concerned  with  specific  problems  in  the 
technical  and  administrative  control  of  the  environment  in  their  homelands.  , 

Environmental  Health  P8204.      Seminar  in  environmental  health 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

For  students  with  special  interest  in  environmental  sanitation. 

Environmental  Health  P9210.      Special  studies  in  environmental  health 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Qualified  students  may  undertake  special  investigations  of  particular  phases  of  environmental  sani- 
tation. 


►   EPIDEMIOLOGY 

Epidemiology  P6201— 2.      Principles  of  epidemiology 

2  hours  a  week,  first  quarter;  6  hours  a  week,  second  quarter.  3  pts. 

Lectures,  seminars,  and  exercises  on  the  concepts,  principles,  and  uses  of  epidemiology.  Epidemiologic 
analysis  of  the  determinants  of  health  and  disease.  Study  of  particular  diseases  to  illustrate  the  descrip- 
tions of  their  distributions  and  courses,  the  analysis  of  their  causes,  and  approaches  to  prevention. 

Epidemiology  P6203.      Methods  and  application  of  epidemiology  in  chronic  disease 

6  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  P6201-2  or  the  equivalent,  and  the  instructor's  permission. 
Exercises,   seminars,   and  reports.   Critical  appraisal  of  literature;   design  of  field  studies;   evaluation 
of  methods  for  prevention  and  control.  Guest  lecturers  and  seminars  review  studies  in  the  etiology 
and  surveillance  of  diseases  of  public  health  importance. 

Epidemiology  P6205.      Methods  and  application  of  epidemiology  in  communicable 
disease 

6  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  P6201-2  or  the  equivalent,  and  the  instructor's  permission. 
Lectures,    seminars,    exercises,    visual    aids.    A    consideration    of   selected    communicable    diseases   of 
national   and   international   importance.    Critical   appraisal   of  the   literature;    design   of  field  studies; 
evaluation  of  methods  for  prevention  and  control. 

Epidemiology  P6206.      Epidemiology  in  the  solution  of  problems  in  hospital  adminis- 
tration 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

For  hospital  administration  students. 

Introduction  to  modern  concepts  and  basic  principles  of  epidemiology.  Emphasis  is  on  current  ex- 
periences in  the  use  of  epidemiologic  methods  to  solve  communicable  disease  problems  in  hospitals, 
to  detect  nonmanifest  disease,  and  to  study  the  quality  of  medical  care. 

Epidemiology  P821 1.      Epidemiology  of  mental  disorders 

1  half-day  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Given  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Psychiatry. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  P6201-2  or  the  equivalent,  and  the  instructor's  permission. 
Seminars  on  the  principles  of  epidemiology  as  applied  to  mental  disorders,  including  discussions  of 
host  and  of  environmental  and  agent  factors  which  initiate  and  foster  the  development  of  mental 
disorders;   critical  evaluation  of  studies  of  epidemiologic  research  in  mental  hospitals  and  in  com- 
munities. 

Epidemiology  P821 2.      Public  health  laboratory  methods 

3  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  any  course  in  epidemiology  and  the  instructor's  permission. 

Seminars  and  laboratory.  The  facilities  of  the  Bureau  of  Laboratories  of  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Health  are  utilized  to  observe  procedures  used  by  individual  laboratories,  for  example, 
water,  milk,  virology,  serology,  etc.  In  the  event  a  student  wishes  to  concentrate  in  one  area,  a 
special  program  is  arranged. 
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Epidemiology  P821 5.      Current  outbreaks  and  epidemics 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:   at  least  one  epidemiology  course  in  the  first  three  quarters,  and  the  instructor's  permis- 
1    sion. 
I    Selected  recent  epidemics  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  epidemiologist.  Methods  of  solution;  technical 

and  administrative  problems  involved.  Evaluation. 

Epidemiology  P8221.      Epidemiology  of  mental  disorders  (community  psychiatry) 

1  Vi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Part  of  the  curriculum  in  community  and  social  psychiatry;  for  students  in  administrative  and  com- 
munify  and  social  psychiatry. 

Lectures  and  seminars  on  the  application  of  modern  epidemiologic  methods  to  the  study  of  com- 
munity distribution  of  mental  disorders,  and  on  epidemiologic  research  in  mental  hospitals  and  in 
communities.  Critical  evaluation  of  statistical  reports  from  psychiatric  services  and  departments  of 
mental  hygiene. 

Epidemiology  P8222.      Human  genetics  and  epidemiology 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  P6203  or  P6205,  and  the  instructor's  permission. 

Seminars  on  recent  studies  in  human  genetics  and  cytology,  with  emphasis  on  methods  which  can  be 
incorporated  into  epidemiologic  studies.  Illustrations  are  drawn  from  communicable  diseases  (e.g., 
tuberculosis,  poliomyelitis,  rheumatic  fever)  and  a  variety  of  noncommunicable  diseases,  such  as 
cardiovascular  disease  (hypertension,  coronary  artery  disease),  cancer  (leukemia,  breast),  diabetes, 
and  mental  illness. 

Epidemiology  P8223.      Epidemiologic  methods  in  chronic  disease 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  P6203  or  P6205,  and  the  instructor's  permission. 

Seminars   are   devoted  to   morbidity   and  mortality   data,   retrospective   and  prospective  studies,   and 

community   surveys    and   family   studies.   Topics   are   selected   from   heart   and   pulmonary   diseases, 

I       cancer,   arthritis,  neurological   disease,  mental  disorders,  congenital  malformations,  and  other  topics 

i       of  current  importance. 

Epidemiology  P8226.      Epidemiology  of  mental  retardation 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  the  instructor's  permission. 

Discussions  and  readings  on  current  research  themes  in  the  epidemiology  of  mental  retardation. 
Causation,  occurrence,  and  survival  in  specific  mild  or  severe  conditions.  Development  and  evalua- 
tion of  screening,  treatment,  and  socialization  programs  and  their  impact  on  patient,  family,  medical 
care  agency,  and  community. 

Epidemiology  P9210.      Special  studies 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Prerequisite :  the  instructor's  permission. 

Qualified  students  may  participate  in  epidemiologic  field  studies  currently  in  progress  in  the  Division 
of  Epidemiology  and  in  epidemiologic  activities  in  collaboration  with  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Health  or  other  health  agencies. 


►   HEALTH  ORGANIZATION   AND  ADMINISTRATION 

ADMINISTRATIVE   MEDICINE 

Administrative  Medicine  P6201.      Group  processes 

1  Vi  hours  a  week.  0  pts.  First  quarter. 

Students  are  divided  into  groups  of  about  sixteen  each.  Utilizing  group  discussion  techniques,  students 
work  toward  greater  objectivity  in  observing  and  understanding  their  own  behavior  and  that  of  others 
in  groups.  Skills  in  participation  and  leadership  in  groups,  and  in  communication  in  general,  are 
identified,  used,  and  refined. 

Administrative  Medicine  P6202.      Fundamentals  of  administration 

1 V2  hours  a  week,  second  quarter. 

2  hours  a  week,  third  quarter.  1  pt.  each  quarter. 

An  introduction  to  organization  and  administration,  particularly  in  public  service.  Bureaucratic  and 
other  organizational  structures  are  examined,  as  are  decision-making,  the  functions  and  techniques  of 
personnel  management,  and  labor-management  relations  in  the  health  field. 
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Administrative  Medicine  P6203.      Principles  of  medical  care  administration 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Organization  of  medical  care:  introduction  to  hospital  administration  and  organization  of  medica 
and  paramedical  practice.  Financing  of  medical  care:  principles,  systems,  and  methods  of  paymen 
and  their  application  to  medical  care;  voluntary  prepayment  plans  and  health  insurance;  union-manage 
ment  and  community-operated  medical  care  and  prepayment  programs.  Trends  and  problems. 

Administrative  Medicine  P6204.      Current  topics  in  medical  care 

1  Vi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Problems  of  current  concern  in  the  field  of  medical  care. 

Administrative  Medicine  P6218.      Written  communication 

1 V2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

The  preparation  of  minutes,  memoranda,  reports,  information  bulletins,  news  releases,  house  organ^ 
and  special  articles.  Practical  exercises;  analysis  and  discussion. 

Administrative  Medicine  P6222.      Introduction  to  computers  and  data  processing 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

The  logic  of  data  processing,  representative  types  of  computers  and  punch-card  equipment,  data 
storage  media,  organization  of  data,  factors  affecting  costs  and  time,  and  facilities  available  at 
Columbia,  with  time  devoted  to  laboratory  work,  using  machines. 

Administrative  Medicine  P6223.      Public  welfare  and  medical  care 

1  Vi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Examination  of  the  relations  between  public  welfare  organization  and  the  provision  of  medical  care 
to  persons  requiring  assistance  from  welfare  agencies.  Problems,  trends,  and  possible  developments. 

Administrative  Medicine  P8206.      Extended  care  and  home  health  care  facilities  and 
programs 

1 V2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Current  problems  of  providing  nursing  home  and  organized  home  health  care  for  patients  not  needing 
hospitalization.  Discussion  of  programs,  facilities,  and  services,  and  accreditation  and  enforcement  of 
standards,  by  directors  of  official  and  voluntary  agencies  engaged  in  implementing  the  federal  Medi- 
care and  New  York  State  Medicaid  programs.  » 

Administrative  Medicine  P8207.     Sociology  in  illness  and  health  care 

1 V2  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Primarily  for  students  in  Ph.D.  programs. 

Prerequisite:  the  instructor's  permission. 

Sociological  concepts  as  viewed  in  health  care  settings;  the  private  doctor-patient  relationship;  service 

and  marginal  health  occupations;  group  care  in  complex  institutions  such  as  hospitals,  clinics,  public 

health;  the  relation  of  health  services  to  other  community  institutions. 

Administrative  Medicine  P8208.      Seminar  on  research  in  health  care 

3  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Critical  discussion  of  research  projects  underway  at  the  School. 

Administrative  Medicine  P8209.      Social  science  research  techniques  applicable  to  pub- 
lic health  and  administrative  medicine 

1  Vi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

•    Prerequisite:  Public  Health  P6213. 

Experimental  design;  sampling  in  communities  and  special  populations;  analysis  of  survey  data;  meas- 
urement of  sociomedical  variables. 

Administrative  Medicine  P821 1 .      Administrative  medicine  residency 

One  calendar  year. 

Intended  to  give  the  student  knowledge  and  experience  in  various  phases  of  administrative  medicine. 
The  residency  period  is  spent  in  appropriate  medical  care  programs,  under  the  preceptorship  of  a 
qualified  administrator.  The  arrangements  for  practical  experience  vary  with  the  needs  of  the  student. 
Periodic  progress  reports  are  required.  The  residency  begins  at  the  completion  of  the  academic  year 
and  continues  for  twelve  months.  Variations  in  time,  sequence,  and  the  amount  of  time  required  in 
the  residency  may  be  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  School. 
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Administrative  Medicine  P8219.      Advanced  topics  in  written  communication 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Administrative  Medicine  P6218  and  the  instructor's  permission. 

Personal  guidance  and  critical  appraisal  of  major  writing  assignments,  such  as  annual  reports,  special 

articles,  speeches,  reporting,  and  taking  minutes. 

Administrative  Medicine  P8220.      The  health  professions 

1  Vi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

A  comparative  approach  to  the  sociological  study  of  the  professions.  The  social  origins,  ideologies, 
and  socialization  of  health  professionals,  the  division  of  labor,  and  the  role  of  professional  associations 
in  context  of  revolutionary  change  in  organization  of  medical  care,  with  use  of  available  research 
studies.  Detailed  outline  of  a  number  of  selected  research  problems.  Implications  for  practical  prob- 
lems in  health  manpower — recruitment,  training,  utilization,  and  retention. 

Administrative  Medicine  P8222.      Computers  in  health  care,  administration,  and  re- 
search 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Administrative  Medicine  P6222  or,  with  the  instructor's  permission,  the  equivalent. 
Applications   of  computers   to   problems   in   the  health  field.   Design  of  computer-based  information 
systems.  Systems  analysis  and  problem  definition.  Laboratory  work  using  generalized  programs. 

Administrative  Medicine  P8224.      Health  care  costs  and  principles  of  reimbursement 

1 V2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

An  analysis  of  health  costs,  with  concentration  on  the  components  of  hospital  cost.  Factors  and  con- 
trol measures  affecting  cost  and,  therefore,  reimbursement  formulas.  Reimbursement  formulas  and 
reasons  for  variations  in  health  costs. 

Administrative  Medicine  P9210.      Special  studies 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Special  studies  may  be  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  student. 


HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATrON 

Hospital  Administration  P6201.      Hospital  organization  and  management 

6V^  hours  a  week.  4  pts.  First  quarter. 

9  hours  a  week.  6  pts.  Second  quarter. 

One  day  a  week,  each  quarter,  of  administrative  clinical  clerkship  in  hospitals  in 

the  area. 

The  general  principles  of  hospital  organization  and  administration,  the  history  and  functions  of 
hospitals,  the  relationship  of  the  hospital  to  the  community  and  other  health  agencies,  the  adminis- 
trative organization  of  the  whole  institution.  The  various  departments,  discussed  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  function  and  administrative  organization.  The  organization  and  relationships  of  the  medical 
staff  to  the  hospital,  governing  board,  and  the  administration. 

To  study  the  application  of  these  general  principles,  groups  of  no  more  than  three  students  spend 
one  day  a  week  in  supervised  observation  in  permanently  assigned  hospitals.  The  day  in  the  field 
is  followed  by  group  discussion  of  the  observations  made. 

Hospital  Administration  P6203.      Legal  aspects  of  hospital  administration 

1 V2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Responsibilities  entailed  in  admission  of  patients;  negligence  liability  for  acts  by  nurses,  doctors, 
students,  and  employees;  medical  malpractice;  unauthorized  operations;  loss  of  valuable  personal 
property  of  patients;  licensure;  the  student  nurse  and  the  intern;  pharmacist  and  pharmacy.  Laws 
covering  the  dead  and  necropsies. 

Hospital  Administration  P6204.      Hospital  organization  and  management 

IV2  hours  a  week.  5  pts.  each  quarter.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

A  continuation  of  Hospital  Administration  P6201.  More  advanced  discussion  of  activities,  problems, 
and  relationships  in  hospitals.  One  session  a  week  is  devoted  to  actual  administrative  case  materials 
emphasizing  problem-solving  and  decision-making.  During  one  week  of  the  fourth  quarter,  the  stu- 
dents, under  the  direction  of  faculty  members,  make  a  field  trip  to  the  Washington,  D.C.  area  to 
visit  such  institutions  as  the  CUnical  Center  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine,  and  the  U.S.  Naval  School  of  Hospital  Administration. 
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Hospital  Administration  P6205.      Financial  management  of  hospitals 

1  Vi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  each  quarter.  Second  and  Third  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Hospital  Administration  P6214  or  an  undergraduate  course  in  basic  accounting. 
Accounting  principles  related  to  the  construction  and  content  of  financial  statements;   analysis  and 
interpretation  of  financial  reports;  preparation  and  use  of  budgets;  methods  of  computing  costs;  and 
factual  data  needed  to  formulate  financial  policies. 

Hospital  Administration  P6207.      Trustees 

1  Vi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

The  hospital  board  of  trustees  and  its  committees,  organization,  responsibilities,  and  relationship 
with  the  medical  staff  and  the  public.  The  policies  of  the  trustees  and  their  working  relationships 
with  the  administrator.  Discussion  of  actual  situations  to  illustrate  problems,  their  analysis,  and  their 
successful  solution. 

Hospital  Administration  P6208.      Hospital  planning  and  construction 

4  hours  a  week.  4  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Role  of  community  leaders,  the  administrator,  the  consultant,  the  architect,  the  fund-raising  counsel, 
and  others  in  the  planning  and  construction  of  a  hospital.  Problems  of  modernization  and  expansion. 
Methods  and  techniques  of  community  studies  for  measuring  and  planning  hospital  and  health  facili- 
ties. State  and  federal  regulations  and  assistance  in  financing,  planning,  and  construction. 
As  a  supplement  to  this  course,  the  students  spend  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  year  of  administrative 
residency  at  the  Hospital  Review  and  Planning  Council  of  Southern  New  York  for  intensive  instruc- 
tion by  the  staff  and  guest  lecturers. 

Hospital  Administration  P6209.      Prepayment  and  hospitals 

1  Vi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Emphasis  on  comprehensive  study  of  third-party  payments  to  hospitals;  service  benefit  prepayment 
programs,  partial  indemnity  and  full  coverage. 

Hospital  Administration  P6214.      Principles  of  accounting 

1  Vi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  quarter. 

Required  of  all  students  who  have  not  had  a  basic  undergraduate  course  in  accounting  before 
registration  in  the  School.  May  be  elected  by  other  students  who  wish  to  review  accounting  principles 
before  taking  Hospital  Administration  P6205. 

Hospital  Administration  P8211.      Administrative  residency 

One  calendar  year. 

To  give  the  student  broader  and  wider  knowledge  and  understanding  of  organization,  administration, 
functions,  and  activities  of  hospitals  and  their  departments  and  of  the  relationship  to  agencies  out- 
side the  hospital,  through  observation  of  the  practical  application  of  material  presented  in  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  academic  year.  About  nine  months  of  the  residency  period  are  spent  with  an 
approved  preceptor  who  is  an  experienced  administrator  in  a  hospital  within  commuting  distance  of 
New  York;  the  student  is  required  to  return  to  the  School  for  an  all-day  seminar  once  a  month. 
Another  month  is  spent  in  a  hospital  in  a  smaller  community  where  unique  medical  staff  organization 
makes  superior  medical  care  possible.  In  the  hospitals,  in  addition  to  observation,  there  is  actual  work 
in  various  departments,  and  special  projects  are  assigned  to  be  accomplished  under  the  guidance  and 
supervision  of  the  preceptor.  Time  is  also  allotted  to  observation  in  the  offices  of  a  prepayment 
plan  organization  and  in  a  hospital  planning  agency.  At  least  once  during  the  year,  the  student  is 
visited  by  a  faculty  member.  Monthly  progress  reports  are  required.  Residency  begins  at  the  end  of 
the  third  quarter.  The  student  returns  to  the  School  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  academic  study  dur- 
ing the  second  year.  Variations  in  the  residency  program,  its  sequence  and  time  requirements,  may 
be  made  with  the  approval  of  the  director  of  the  program  in  hospital  administration. 

Hospital  Administration  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Qualified  students  may  participate  in  subject  and  field  investigations  under  supervision  of  the  staff. 

PUBLIC   HEALTH   PRACTICE 

Public  Health  Practice  P6200.      Introduction  to  public  health  practice 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Orientation  lectures  and  seminars  specially  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  of  groups  of  individuals  seeking 
graduate  degrees  in  fields  other  than  public  health. 
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Public  Health  Practice  P6202.      Principles  and  practice  of  public  health 

1  Vz  hours  a  week,  first  quarter;  3  hours  a  week,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quar- 
ters. 2  pts.  each  term. 

M.P.H.  candidates  are  required  to  take  all  four  quarters;  other  students  may  take  the  first  two  quarters 
as  a  unit  for  2  points. 

First  quarter:  lectures  on  public  health  principles  and  practice.  Second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters: 
lectures  and  problem-solving  seminars  of  small  groups  on  current  problems  of  official  and  voluntary 
health  agencies,  local,  state,  federal,  and  foreign.  Field  trips  to  local  health  departments  and  voluntary 
health  agencies. 

Public  Health  Practice  P6205.      Voluntary  agencies 

1 V2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Objectives,  problems  of  organization  and  administration,  methods  of  financing,  and  interrelationships 
of  official  and  voluntary  health  agencies. 

Public  Health  Practice  P6206.      International  health  administration 

1 1/2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

The  organizational  and  administrative  aspects  of  international  health  programs  of  agencies  such  as 
WHO,  UNICEF,  AID,  and  PASB.  Discussion  of  current  problems  and  concepts  with  faculty  members, 
representatives  of  international  agencies,  and  others  who  participate  in  international  health  activities. 

Public  Health  Practice  P8214.      Control  of  chronic  diseases  and  problems  of  aging 

1 V2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Programs  in  state  and  local  health  departments. 

Public  Health  Practice  P921 0.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  Second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  the  instructor's  permission. 

For  advanced  students  who  wish  to  acquire  further  knowledge  and  skills  in  areas  of  special  interest 

and  need. 

MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 

General  background  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  maternal  and  child  health 
is  included  in  the  basic  required  core  courses  of  the  Master  of  Public  Health 
curriculum.  The  elective  core  course,  Maternal  and  Child  Health  P6201,  provides 
a  specific  orientation  to  a  broad  range  of  health  and  medical  care  problems  of 
mothers  and  children.  Students  with  special  interests  in  this  field  may  consult  with 
a  faculty  adviser  about  arranging  individualized  elective  programs  covering  a  range 
of  subject  areas  such  as  maternal  and  infant  protection,  child  health  services,  school 
health,  adolescent  health  programs,  medical  care  and  rehabilitation  programs  for 
children,  maternal  and  child  health  problems  in  different  countries. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  P6201 .      Survey  of  maternal  and  child  health 

1 V2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

The  scope  and  pattern  of  current  practices  in  maternal  and  child  health:  planning,  organization, 
administration,  and  evaluation  of  services  in  the  prenatal,  newborn,  infant,  preschool,  school-age, 
and  adolescent  periods. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health    P8206.      Current  topics  in  maternal  and  child  health 

1 V2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Readings  and  discussions  on  public  health,  medical  care,  social  welfare,  and  educational  and  legal 
topics  relating  to  child  health,  including  family  court  and  protective  services,  genetic  counseling,, 
migrant  groups.  Project  Head  Start,  and  recent  legislative  decisions. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  faculty  adviser. 

For  students  with  a  major  interest  in  maternal  and  child  health,  who  wish  to  probe  a  particular  area 
in  depth,  to  participate  in  field  observations  or  surveys,  or  to  develop  other  skills  in  relation  to  services 
for  this  population  group. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

Qualified  nurses  are  accepted  for  the  Master  of  Public  Health  program.  Thisl 
course  of  study  provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  multi- 
disciplinary  planning  and  discussion. 

The  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  public  health  nurse  are  presented  in  the 
required  course,  Public  Health  Practice  P6202.  For  students  with  special  interests 
in  this  field  there  is  an  opportunity  to  take  additional  course  work.  After  the  academic 
year  is  completed,  advanced  clinical  experience  in  supervision,  administration,  and 
consultation  in  public  health  nursing  may  be  arranged  for  qualified  students. 

Public  Health  Nursing  P6201.      Principles  and  practice  of  public  health  nursing 

1  Vi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

The  scope  of  public  health  nursing  and  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  nurse  contributes  to  the  health 
of  the  community,  including  patterns  of  different  administrative  settings  in  which  the  public  health 
nurse  functions,  community  relationships,  and  trends  in  nursing  education. 

Public  Health  Nursing  P8202.      Administration,  supervision  and  consultation  in  public 
health  nursing 

1  Vi  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

The  processes  and  methods  through  which  the  objectives  of  a  public  health  nursing  program  can  be 
evaluated,  coordinated,  and  unified. 

Public  Health  Nursing  P8203.      Current  problems  in  public  health  nursing 

1  Vi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Problems  facing  official  and  private  agencies  in  the  administration  of  nursing  programs  and  in  the 
best  utilization  of  all  nursing  personnel. 

Public  Health  Nursing  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  Second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

For  students  who  wish  to  acquire  further  knowledge  and  skills  m  some  particular  phase  of  public 
health  nursing. 

DENTAL  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Advanced  courses  for  dentists  preparing  for  careers  in  dental  public  health  prac- 
tice. Background  and  orientation  for  students  without  professional  dental  back- 
grounds are  provided  in  the  required  courses,  Public  Health  P6206  and  Public 
Health  Practice  P6202. 

Dental  Public  Health  P6201.      Organization  of  a  dental  public  health  program 

1 V2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Introduction  to  organization  and  management  problems  involved  in  developing  and  operating  a  dental 
public  health  program  in  a  community  health  organization. 

Dental  Public  Health  P8202.      Advanced  topics  in  dental  public  health 

Wi  hours  a  week,  1  or  2  pts.  Third  and/or  fourth  quarter. 

Primarily  for  dentists  and  for  nondental  personnel  who  are  interested  in  particular  aspects  of  dental 
public  health. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  In  addition  to  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  University,  leaders  in  the 
field  are  invited  to  participate.  Topics  may  include:  dental  needs  and  dental  resources;  trends  in 
dental  public  health;  public  health  measures  designed  to  prevent  or  control  dental  caries,  periodontal 
disease,  malocclusion,  and  oral  cancer;  nutrition  in  relation  to  dental  and  oral  disease;  prepayment 
and  postpayment  plans  for  dental  care;  research  in  dental  public  health. 

Dental  Public  Health  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

By  arrangement  with  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  or  other  local  facilities,  special  programs 
are  arranged  for  students  seeking  further  training  in  clinical  dental  procedures,  instruction  in  recent 
developments  in  dental  science,  and  field  training  in  dental  public  health  administration. 
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NUTRITION 

lutrition  P6200.      Laboratory  methods  in  nutritional  investigation 

8  hours  a  week.  4  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  quantitative  analysis,  elementary  organic  chemistry,  elementary  biochemistry,  or  the 
instructor's  permission.  Methods  of  biochemical  analysis  currently  in  use  in  nutritional  investigations 
and  assessments  of  their  applicability. 

^Nutrition  P6201 .      Principles  of  individual  and  public  health  nutrition 

1  Vi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Primarily  for  M.P.H.  candidates. 

Review  of  the  essentials  of  nutrition  and  principal  human  nutritional  deficiency  conditions.  Epidemio- 
logical aspects  of  nutrition.  Factors  affecting  adequacy  of  dietary  intake  in  the  population,  method  of 
determining  nutritional  status,  the  development  of  nutrition  standards,  and  recent  advances  in  experi- 
mental nutrition  and  related  fields  which  affect  public  health. 

Nutrition  P6202.      Introduction  to  human  nutrition 

3  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

For  M.S.  candidates  in  nutrition. 

Perspectives  on  human  nutrition  and  deficiency  states.  The  relationships  between  biochemical  and 
clinical  manifestations  of  nutritional  adequacy.  Recent  advances  in  experimental  and  human  nutrition. 
Films  on  nutrition  and  metabolic  diseases. 

Nutrition  P6203A.      Nutrition  education 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Methods  of  instruction  appropriate  for  varied  age  and  educational  levels,  including  preparation  and 
use  of  visual  and  audio-visual  aids 

Nutrition  P6203B.      Nutrition  education 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Cultural  patterns  in  food  usage  are  related  to  nutrition  improvement  programs  for  various  popula- 
tion groups. 

Nutrition  P6205.      Human  nutritional  requirements 

2  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

The  basis  of  the  requirements  for  individual  nutrients  and  recommended  dietary  allowances. 

Nutrition  P6206.      Food  chemistry 

2  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

The  chemical  composition  of  foodstuffs  and  their  reactions  in  processing,  packaging,  and  storage; 
the  properties  of  proteins,  fats  and  oils,  starches,  pigments,  and  other  constituents;  the  significance 
of  analytical  values  and  the  effects  of  food  additives. 

Nutrition  P6207.      Food  regulations  and  safety  evaluation 

1  hour  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

A  survey  of  the  legal  controls  and  regulations  affecting  food  production,  distribution,  and  use. 
Chemicals  intentionally  and  unintentionally  added  to  foods,  their  possible  toxic  effects,  and  acceptable 
limits  of  tolerance.  International  aspects  of  safety  regulations. 

Nutrition  P6208.      Food  production 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

World-wide  aspects  of  food  production  that  are  related  to  the  need  for  and  the  availability  of  essential 
foods.  The  importance  of  soil,  water,  climate,  and  fertilizer,  with  a  review  of  the  means  of  increasing 
production  of  food  crops,  livestock,  poultry,  and  fisheries. 

Nutrition  P6209.      Food  economics 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Economic  factors  as  they  affect  the  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  food,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  balancing  world  food  supply. 
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Nutrition  P6216.      Nutritional  biochemistry 

3  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  quantitative  and  organic  chemistry,  general  biochemistry,  or  the  instructor's  permission^ 
The  role  of  fundamental  nutrients  in  the  bioenergetics  and  the  biochemical  processes  of  the  living^ 
organism. 

Nutrition  P6219.      Social  anthropology  and  nutrition 

2  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

A  review  of  cultural  factors  and  anthropological  theory  relevant  to  the  planning  of  changes  in  food 
practices. 

Nutrition  P8201.      National  and  international  nutrition  programs 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Emphasis  is  on  administrative  policies  in  national  and  international  nutrition  programs,  and  their 
relation  to  public  health,  agriculture,  professional  training,  and  economc  development. 

Nutrition  P8204.      Principles  and  methods  of  epidemiology  as  applied  to  nutrition 

2  hours  a  week.  3  or  4  pts.  First,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters.  The  fourth 
quarter  requires  the  instructor's  permission. 

Lectures,  seminars,  and  exercises.  Basic  principles  and  methods  of  epidemiology,  particularly  as  they 
relate  to  nutritional  problems.  Agent,  host,  and  environment  patterns  in  disease  occurrence;  natural 
history  and  prevention  of  disease;  epidemiologic  methods  in  nutritional  research,  including  survey 
techniques  and  appraisal  of  field  studies;  current  epidemiologic  problems  in  nutrition. 

Nutrition  P821 1.      Combined  clinics  in  nutrition  and  metabolism 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters.  Given  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 

Required  of  all  physicians  in  the  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  nutrition;  other 
students  in  the  program  may  audit  the  course. 

Coordinated  presentation  of  nutritional  disorders  in  man — their  biochemical  features,  pathology,  and 
public  health  significance.  Case  studies  are  included. 

Nutrition  P821  8.      Recent  advances  in  nutritional  research 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Seminars  presented  by  national  and  international  experts. 

Nutrition  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Properly  qualified  students  participate  in  special  clinical  and  laboratory  projects,  seminars,  or  field 
investigations  under  the  supervision  of  the  staff. 

Nutrition  P921 7.      Seminar  in  biochemistry 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Nutrition  P6216  or  the  equivalent. 

Recent  developments  in  biochemistry  and  their  significance  in  nutrition. 


►   OCCUPATIONAL   MEDICINE 

As  part  of  the  subject  matter  of  courses  given  in  other  divisions,  the  Division 
of  Occupational  Medicine  presents  introductory  material  on  the  historical  back- 
ground of  occupational  medicine,  governmental  and  nongovernmental  occupational 
health  programs,  applications  of  epidemiology  in  occupational  medicine,  physical 
and  chemical  agents  of  disease,  and  other  aspects  of  the  field. 

Occupational  Medicine  P6202.      The  occupational  diseases 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Primarily  for  physicians. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  incidence,  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  the  principal  occupa- 
tional diseases,  including  laboratory  procedures  as  applied  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
environment. 
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Occupational  Medicine  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Students  with  a  primary  interest  in  occupational  medicine  work  with  members  of  the  faculty  on  an 

I  individual  basis.  Programs  may  include  research,  field  observation,  participation  in  surveys,  or  other 
relevant  activities. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATION 


Public  Health  Education  P6201.      Principles  of  education 

1  hour  a  week,  first  quarter;  1  Vi  hours  a  week,  second  quarter.  1  pt. 

An  analysis  of  education  as  a  major  function  of  community  health  action.  Emphasis  on  the  nature 
and  scope  of  health  education,  its  base  in  the  social  sciences,  and  its  application  to  programs  of  action, 
evaluation,  and  research. 

Public  Health  Education  P6202.      Current  problems  in  health  education 

\V2  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Required  of  all  students  whose  special  field  of  interest  is  health  education. 
Prerequisite:  a  consultation  with  the  Professor  of  Public  Health  Education. 

Current  problems  in  health  education,  including  those  concerned  with  research  and  practice.  Exam- 
ples are  chosen  from  current  literature  and  programs.  Students  are  expected  to  analyze  materials  and 
to  present  them  in  class  for  discussion. 

Public  Health  Education  P6203.      Audio-visual  aids  in  public  health  education 

\V2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Descriptions,  demonstrations,  and  practice  in  developing  audio-visual  aids. 

Public  Health  Education  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

For  students  who  wish  to  pursue  intensively  some  particular  phase  of  health  education. 


►   TROPICAL   MEDICINE 

Tropical  Medicine  P6201.      Parasitic  diseases 

6  hours  a  week  for  four  weeks.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Lectures,  discussions,  and  laboratory  on  the  parasitic  diseases  of  man  in  the  United  States. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6202.      Tropical  medicine,  clinical 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  First,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

Tropical  and  parasitic  diseases  are  studied  on  the  wards  of  the  several  hospitals  of  the  Columbia- 
Presbyterian  Medical  Center  and  in  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  Tropical  Disease 
Diagnostic  Service  Clinics.  Relevant  laboratory  studies  and  seminars. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6203.      Seminar 

1  hour  a  week.  1  pt.  First,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

Discussion  of  parasitology  literature  and  the  results  of  faculty  and  student  research. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6204.      Helminthology 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  4  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Morphological  study  of  selected  worm  parasites  of  man  and  animals,  including  anatomy  and  classi- 
fication as  a  basis  for  identification.  Essentials  of  microtechnique  as  applied  to  parasites. 

Tropica!  Medicine  P6205.      Protozoology 
Hours  to  be  arranged.  2  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Morphological  study  of  protozoan  parasites  of  man  and  animals. 
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Tropical  Medicine  P6206.      Introduction  to  medical  entomology  » 

2  half-days  a  week  to  be  arranged.  2  pts.  m 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  studies  on  arthropod  vectors  of  human  disease.  Detailed 
study  of  taxonomy.  Emphasis  on  biology,  control  of  disease  vectors,  and  the  relationship  of  the 
diseases  to  the  vectors. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6208.      Arthropod  morphology 

2  half-days  a  week  to  be  arranged.  3  pts. 

External  and  internal  morphology  of  arthropods,  with  special  reference  to  those  of  medical  im- 
portance. Microtechnique  as  applied  to  arthropods. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6209.      Identification  of  mosquitoes 

1  half-day  a  week  to  be  arranged.  1  pt. 

Conferences  and  laboratory.  Intensive  study  of  the  taxonomy  of  adult  and  larval  mosquitoes. 

Tropical  Medicine  P621 1 .      Research  methods 
Hours  to  be  arranged.  3  pts.  Second  quarter. 

Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  parasitology. 

Demonstrations  and  laboratory  work  on  basic  histological  techniques,  on  specialized  parasitological 
laboratory  methods,  and  on  basic  photography  and  methods  of  preparing  material  for  publication. 
Bibliographic  sources. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6214.      Malariology 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Lectures,  clinical  studies,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work  on  malaria  in  man  and  mosquito, 
and  methods  of  control.  The  biology  and  classification  of  mosquitoes  that  transmit  the  disease.  Visits 
to  field  projects.  Engineering  methods  of  mosquito  eradication  and  control.  Exercises  in  mapping, 
surveying,  drainage,  dusting,  oiling,  and  screening. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6215.      Parasitic  diseases 

5  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  Third  trimester  of  the  medical  school  year. 

The  same  course  as  Public  Health  102T  in  the  bulletin  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
Lecture,  laboratory,  and  demonstration.  The  protozoa,  helminths,  and  arthropods  of  medical  impor- 
tance. 

Tropical  Medicine  P8212.      Tropical  medicine,  clinical 

Full-time  for  eight  weeks  in  the  summer.  8  pts. 

Given  at  various  institutions  in  the  Caribbean,  Africa,  and  the  Orient. 

Clinical  and  laboratory  studies  on  patients  with  various  tropical  diseases.  Visits  to  endemic  areas  to 
study  at  first  hand  the  epidemiology  and  control  of  these  diseases.  Clinical  observations  on  patients 
with  cosmopolitan  diseases  such  as  tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  and  the  like,  enabling  the  students 
to  follow  the  courses  of  the  diseases  under  tropical  conditions. 

Tropical  Medicine  P8213.      Diagnostic  techniques  for  parasitic  diseases 

2  half-days  a  week  to  be  arranged.  3  pts. 

Supervised  diagnostic  work  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Division  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  of  the 
Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health. 

Tropical  Medicine  P9207.      Special  studies  in  medical  entomology 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Research  in  medical  entomology  or  special  work  in  the  identification  of  mosquitoes  or  other  arthropod 
vectors  of  disease. 

Tropical  Medicine  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Research  on  various  clinical,  epidemiological,  and  laboratory  phases  of  helminthology  and  proto- 
zoology. The  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
makes  available  clinical  and  diagnostic  material  on  patients  with  various  parasitic  infections. 
Techniques  of  diagnosis. 


Admission 


Requirements  for  admission  vary  with  the  program  of  study  chosen  and  are  given 
on  pages  20-31.  M.P.H.  and  M.S.  candidates  are  admitted  only  at  the  beginning  of 
ithe  academic  year  in  September.  Admission  at  another  time  requires  the  special 
permission  of  the  Director  of  the  School. 

The  admission  of  any  student  depends  primarily  on  his  preparation  and  intellec- 
'  tual  capacity,  but  it  also  rests  upon  judgments  of  his  character  and  health. 

ADMISSION    PROCEDURE 

Application  forms  and  information  on  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  applying 
may  be  obtained  from  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine, 
600  West  168th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10032. 

H  ADVANCED   STANDING 

To  be  awaded  a  Columbia  degree,  a  student  must  complete  at  least  one  aca- 
demic year  of  full-time  work  at  Columbia  University.  No  advanced  standing  that 
would  shorten  the  residence  requirements  for  any  degree  will  be  granted  for  pre- 
vious experience  or  instruction. 

SPECIAL   STUDENTS 

Under  exceptional  circumstances,  a  student  may  be  permitted  to  register  as  a 
special  student.  His  status  may  subsequently  be  changed  to  that  of  degree  candidate 
on  reapplication  to  the  Director  of  the  School,  but  he  may  not  receive  more  than 
10  points  of  credit  toward  a  degree  for  work  done  as  a  special  student  on  a  part- 
time  basis. 


TRAINEESHIP   PROGRAAAS 

The  School  cooperates  with  the  traineeship  programs  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  in  offering  advanced  programs  in  biostatistics,  several  phases  of  adminis- 
trative and  community  psychiatry,  parasitology  and  tropical  medicine,  and  public 
health  nutrition  (Institute  of  Nutrition  Sciences). 

Traineeships  are  available  from  the  Public  Health  Service  for  persons  from  a 
variety  of  professional  backgrounds  who  wish  to  enter  public  health  or  medical  care 
administration.  Except  for  a  small  number  which  are  awarded  directly  by  the  Public 
Health  Service,  these  traineeships  are  granted  by  the  School. 
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Registration  and  Expenses 


►  REGISTRATION 

Students  are  required  to  report  personally  at  the  administrative  office  of  th( 
School  at  the  beginning  of  each  autumn  and  spring  term.  Registration  dates  an 
given  in  the  Academic  Calendar  at  the  end  of  this  bulletin. 

All  students  except  foreign  students  are  asked  to  give  social  security  numbers 
when  registering  in  the  University.  Those  who  do  not  now  have  a  number  should 
obtain  one  from  their  local  social  security  office  well  in  advance  of  registration. 

Each  student  arranges  his  program  of  courses  in  consultation  with  an  adviser  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  each  term.  Adjustments  may  be  made  before  the  opening  off 
each  quarter.  Delayed  registration  or  registration  for  residency  at  other  than  the 
usual  time  is  subject  to  University  rules  regarding  penalty  fees. 


►  REGULATIONS 

Each  person  whose  registration  has  been  completed  will  be  considered  a  student 
of  the  University  during  the  term  for  which  he  is  registered  unless  his  connection 
with  the  University  is  officially  severed  by  withdrawal  or  otherwise.  No  student 
registered  in  any  school  or  college  of  the  University  shall  at  the  same  time  be  regis- 
tered in  any  other  school  or  college,  either  of  Columbia  University  or  of  any  other 
institution,  without  the  specific  authorization  of  the  dean  or  director  of  the  school 
or  college  of  the  University  in  which  he  is  first  registered. 

The  privileges  of  the  University  are  not  available  to  any  student  until  he  has  com- 
pleted his  registration.  Since,  under  the  University  statutes,  payment  of  fees  is  part 
of  registration,  no  student's  registration  is  complete  until  his  fees  have  been  paid. 
No  student  is  permitted  to  attend  any  University  course  for  which  he  is  not  officially 
registered  unless  he  has  been  granted  auditing  privileges.  No  student  may  register 
after  the  stated  period  unless  he  obtains  the  written  consent  of  the  proper  dean  or 
director. 

ATTENDANCE   AND   LENGTH   OF   RESIDENCE 

The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  each  Columbia  degree  is  one  academic 
year  of  full-time  course  work  completed  at  Columbia.  A  student  who  wishes  to  earn 
both  a  master's  degree  and  a  doctorate  from  Columbia  should  be  aware  that  any 
advanced  standing  awarded  for  graduate  work  completed  elsewhere  will  not  reduce 
the  minimum  residence  required  for  obtaining  both  degrees. 

Students  are  held  accountable  for  absences  incurred  owing  to  late  enrollment. 
Any  student  whose  religious  duties  conflict  at  any  time  with  academic  requirements 
should  apply  to  his  dean  or  director  for  an  equitable  solution. 
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A  student  in  good  standing  may,  for  a  valid  reason,  be  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  by  the  dean  or  director  of  the  division  of  the  University  in  which  he  is 

registered. 
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ACADEMIC    DISCIPLINE 

The  continuance  of  each  student  upon  the  rolls  of  the  University,  the  receipt  by 
him  of  academic  credits,  his  graduation,  and  the  conferring  of  any  degree  or  the 
granting  of  any  certificate  are  strictly  subject  to  the  disciplinary  powers  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  is  free  to  cancel  his  registration  at  any  time  on  any  grounds  which  it 
deems  proper.  The  disciplinary  authority  of  the  University  is  vested  in  the  President 
and,  subject  to  his  reserved  powers,  in  the  dean  of  each  faculty  and  the  director  of 
the  work  of  each  administrative  board. 


►  FEES 

i     The  following  fees,  prescribed  by  statute,  are  subject  to  change  at  any  time  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Trustees : 

TUITION 

(For  all  autumn-term  and  spring-term  courses,  per  point  $      70.00 

;     With  the  proviso  that  the  fee  for  a  full-time  program,  per  term,  is  1,050.00 
I  For  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  hospital  administration 

t     program,  per  quarter  525.00 

For  the  twelve-month  administrative  residency  450.00 

STUDENT   HEALTH   AND   HOSPITAL   FEE 

For  all  full-time  students,  for  the  academic  year  $65.36 

The  student  health  and  hospital  fee  is  used  to  pay  the  annual  premium  of  the 
Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New  York  for  hospital  insurance  and  to  pay  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  student  health  service.  A  student  who  already  carries  hospital 
insurance  will  be  charged  $7.28. 

Daily  office  hours  are  held  by  the  Student  Health  Service,  Room  2-220,  Vander- 
bilt  Clinic.  Members  of  the  health  service  are  available  to  attend  ill  students  in 
Bard  Hall  or  at  home  if  they  live  near  the  Medical  Center. 

Each  student  of  the  School  who  requests  it  will  be  given  a  thorough  annual  medi- 
cal examination. 

RESEARCH    INSTRUCTION    FOR   THE   DOCTORATE 

Each  doctoral  candidate  who  enrolled  as  a  graduate  student  in  the  University 
for  the  first  time  in  September  1959,  or  thereafter,  must  complete  10  points  of 
Doctoral  Research  Instruction  (Public  Health  P9800),  under  the  conditions  that 
are  prescribed  for  him  by  the  School,  before  submitting  his  dissertation.  Doctoral 
Research  Instruction  must  be  taken  at  Columbia. 
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APPLICATION    FEES   AND   LATE   FEES 

Application  for  admission  (received  before  July  1,  1968)  $18.00 

Application  for  admission  (received  after  July  1,  1968)  20.00 

Renewal  of  application  for  a  degree  (see  below)  1 .00 

Late  registration  6.00 

Late  application,  or  late  renewal  of  application,  for  a  degree  5.00 

FIELD   TRIPS 

Sponsoring  agencies  and  students  should  be  prepared  to  meet  expenditures  foi 
field  trips,  which  may  amount  to  as  much  as  $75  for  the  year. 

PAYMENT   OF   FEES 

Tuition  is  payable  semiannually  in  advance  by  all  full-time  students  and  semi- 
annually or  at  registration  for  each  quarter  by  part-time  students.  The  student  health 
and  hospital  fee  is  paid  annually  by  all  full-time  students  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year.  If  fees  are  paid  after  the  last  day  of  registration  (see  the  Academic 
Calendar) ,  a  late  fee  of  $6  will  be  imposed. 

WITHDRAWAL   AND   ADJUSTMENT   OF   FEES 

A  student  in  good  academic  standing  who  is  not  subject  to  discipline  will  always 
be  given  an  honorable  discharge  if  he  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  University.  If  he 
is  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  his  parent  or  guardian  must  first  give  consent  in 
writing  to  the  Director. 

Any  adjustment  of  the  tuition  that  the  student  has  paid  is  reckoned  from  the 
date  on  which  the  Registrar  receives  the  student's  written  notification.  The  student 
health  and  hospital  fee,  application  fees,  late  fees,  and  special  fees  are  not  subject 
to  rebate.  Up  to  and  including  the  second  Saturday  after  the  first  day  of  classes, 
tuition  will  be  retained  in  the  following  amount: 

Full-time  study  $50.00 

Part-time  study  25.00 

After  the  second  Saturday  after  the  first  day  of  classes  in  the  term,  the  above 
amount  is  retained  plus  20  percent  of  the  remaining  tuition  for  each  week,  or  part 
of  a  week,  of  the  term  up  to  the  date  on  which  the  student's  written  notice  of  with- 
drawal is  received  by  the  Registrar. 

APPLICATION   OR   RENEWAL   OF   APPLICATION    FOR   A    DEGREE 

A  candidate  for  a  degree  must  file  application  by  the  date  specified  in  the 
Academic  Calendar.  If  the  degree  is  not  earned  by  the  next  regular  time  for  the 
issuance  of  diplomas  subsequent  to  the  date  of  filing,  the  application  may  be  re- 
newed for  a  fee  of  $1.  The  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  degrees  are  awarded 
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jthree  times  a  year — in  October,  February,  and  June.  The  Ph.D.  degree  is  awarded 
[whenever  the  candidate  completes  the  requirements. 

PERSONAL   EXPENSES 

The  University  advises  each  student  to  open  an  account  in  one  of  the  local  banks 
as  soon  as  he  arrives  in  New  York  City.  Since  it  often  takes  as  long  as  three  weeks 
f|for  the  first  deposit  to  clear,  he  should  cover  his  immediate  expenses  by  bringing 
iwith  him  travelers'  checks  or  a  draft  drawn  on  a  local  bank. 

ij     Tuition  and  room  rent  may,  of  course,  be  paid  by  check,  and  any  excess  will 
I  be  refunded  to  the  student  after  the  check  has  cleared. 

I  note:  According  to  Treasury  decision  6291,  under  Section  162  of  the  1954  In- 
'i  ternal  Revenue  Code,  income  tax  deductions  are  allowed  in  many  instances  for 
i  tuition  and  other  -educational  expenses.  Students  are  referred  to  the  federal  ruling 
I  on  income  tax  deductions  for  teachers  and  other  professional  people  seeking  to 
maintain  or  improve  skills  required  in  their  employment. 

►  LOANS  TO  STUDENTS 

! 

Students  interested  in  long-term  loans  for  educational  purposes  should  first  apply 
for  any  funds  made  available  by  the  state  in  which  they  are  officially  resident.  In 
addition,  the  University  provides  loans  from  its  own  resources  and  administers 
funds  provided  by  the  federal  government. 

A  loan  fund  for  students  in  hospital  administration  has  been  provided  through 
the  generosity  of  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation.  Those  interested  in  applying  should 
first  consult  the  director  of  the  program  in  hospital  administration. 

Requests  for  all  loans  administered  by  Columbia  University,  including  those  from 
the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  should  be  made  at  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  the 
School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine,  by  August  1  for  the  academic 
year  or  for  the  autumn  term  only,  and  by  December  1  for  the  spring  term  only. 

►  NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOLAR  INCENTIVE  AWARDS 

Any  student  who  has  been  a  legal  resident  of  New  York  State  for  the  preceding 
year  is  entitled  to  a  Scholar  Incentive  Award  for  each  term  in  which  he  is  regis- 
tered as  a  full-time  degree  candidate.  The  amount  of  this  award  is  based  upon  the 
net  taxable  balance  of  his  income  and  the  income  of  those  responsible  for  his 
support,  as  reported  on  the  New  York  State  income  tax  return  for  the  previous 
calendar  year. 

Further  information  and  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Regents  Examination  and  Scholarship  Center,  Albany,  N.Y. 
12201.  Application  for  awards  should  be  filed  two  months  in  advance  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term  for  which  the  grant  is  to  apply, 
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HOUSING 


BARD   HALL 


Bard  Hall,  the  residence  for  students  of  the  Medical  School,  is  about  thre 
blocks  from  the  School.  The  facilities  of  the  Hall  include  lounging  rooms,  a  dinin, 
room,  and  grillroom.  The  third  floor  is  reserved  for  women  students.  Rooms  no 
taken  by  medical  students  are  available  to  students  in  the  School.  Those  intereste' 
should  apply  as  early  as  possible. 

Rates  for  rooms  are  approximately  $720  for  the  academic  year  of  thirty-si; 
weeks.  Room  application  blanks  and  further  information  concerning  rates  will  b 
furnished  on  request  by  the  Bard  Hall  Office,  50  Haven  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y 
10032. 


OTHER   UNIVERSITY   RESIDENCE   HALLS 

The  University  provides  housing  on  the  Morningside  campus  for  undergraduate 
and  graduate  men  and  women,  both  single  and  married.  Inquiries  about  men': 
housing  and  the  accommodations  for  married  students  should  be  directed  to  th{ 
Residence  Halls  Office,  125  Livingston  Hall,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
N.Y.  10027.  Women  students  should  write  direct  to  the  women's  residence  hall 
Johnson  Hall,  411  West  116th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027. 

Rates  in  the  graduate  men's  residence  halls  range  from  $310  to  $550  for  the 
academic  year.  An  optional  prepaid  board  plan  is  available.  The  cost  of  fifteer 
meals  a  week  is  $500  for  the  academic  year,  exclusive  of  the  Thanksgiving,  Christ- 
mas, and  spring  holidays  and  the  period  between  terms.  All  rates  are  subject  to 
change. 

In  Johnson  Hall,  room  rates  for  the  academic  year  range  from  $350  to  $600, 
with  $520  the  median  rate.  Rooms  at  $350  are  assigned  to  full-time  graduate  students 
who  can  give  evidence  of  acute  financial  need;  applications  for  these  rooms  must  be] 
accompanied  by  a  special  statement  (Johnson  Hall  will  provide  the  necessary  form 
upon  request).  All  residents  are  required  to  take  breakfast  and  dinner  at  Johnson 
Hall  seven  days  a  week  at  a  cost  of  $500  for  the  academic  year,  exclusive  of  the 
Christmas  holidays.  All  rates  are  subject  to  change. 

Burgess,  at  542  West  1 1 2th  Street,  is  a  newly  renovated,  air-conditioned  building 
for  married  graduate  students.  Accommodations  range  from  efficiency  apartments 
(one  room  plus  kitchenette  and  bath)  to  two-bedroom  apartments;  basic  furniture 
is  provided.  Rates  range  from  $127  to  $210  a  month,  including  utilities.  Requests 
for  further  information  and  for  application  forms  should  be  directed  to  the  Office 
of  University  Housing,  400  West  119th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027. 

OFF-CAMPUS   HOUSING 

Students  who  wish  to  live  in  furnished  rooms  or  apartments  off  campus  should 
consult  the  Registry  of  Off-Campus  Accommodations,  1 15  Livingston  Hall,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027,  for  information.  Single  rooms  in  private 
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apartments  range  from  $15  to  $20  a  week;  double  rooms,  from  $20  to  $25.  Most 

rartments,  when  available,  are  in  the  price  range  of  $100  to  $200  a  month. 
International  House,  a  privately  owned  student  residence  near  the  Morningside 
campus,  has  accommodations  for  about  five  hundred  graduate  students,  both  foreign 
and  American.  Rates  for  the  academic  year  are  $580  to  $745,  including  continental 
breakfast.  To  be  eligible  for  admission  a  student  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years 
old  and  must  be  registered  for  a  minimum  of  12  points  or  for  a  program  of  full-time 
research.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Committee  on  Admissions,  Interna- 
tional House,  500  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027. 

The  King's  Crown  Hotel,  at  420  West  1 1 6th  Street,  near  the  Morningside  campus, 
is  owned  by  the  University.  It  provides  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates  for 
relatives  and  guests  of  members  of  the  University. 


( 


►  OTHER  SERVICES  AND  FACILITIES 

All  students  enrolled  in  the  School  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  facilities  of 
the  main  campus  at  Broadway  and  1 1 6th  Street  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Medical 
Center. 

The  University  Student  Handbook,  which  is  distributed  in  the  School  office  at 
registration,  gives  complete  details  about  the  libraries,  recreational  sports,  religious 
activities,  and  student  employment  available  on  the  Morningside  campus,  as  well  as 
the  resources  of  New  York  City  that  students  can  enjoy  at  little  expense. 


Facilities  for  Study 


►  THE  COLUMBIA-PRESBYTERIAN  MEDICAL  CENTER 

The  Medical  Center  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1928,  seven  years  after  th 
establishment  of  a  permanent  affiliation  between  Columbia  University  and  th 
Presbyterian  Hospital.  It  consists  of  the  following  units:  the  divisions  of  the  Colun 
bia  University  Faculty  of  Medicine  (the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  th 
Department  of  Nursing,  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine) 
the  Columbia  University  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery;  the  Presbyterian  Hos 
pital  and  its  subdivisions;  the  New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute;  Francis  Delai 
field  Hospital;  and  the  Washington  Heights  Health  and  Teaching  Center. 

The  Medical  Center  occupies  a  plot  of  land  given  to  Columbia  University  and  thi 
Presbyterian  Hospital  by  Mrs.  Stephen  V.  Harkness  and  Mr.  Edward  S.  Harkness 
It  comprises  about  twenty  acres  extending  from  West  165th  Street  to  West  168tl 
Street  and  from  Broadway  to  Riverside  Drive,  and  is  readily  accessible  from  al 
parts  of  the  city. 

For  further  information  consult  the  bulletin  of  the  College  of  Physicians  an( 
Surgeons. 


LIBRARY 

The  Medical  Library  occupies  parts  of  the  three  lower  floors  in  the  College  build  1 
ing.  It  provides  current  literature  (both  books  and  journals)  for  faculty  and  stu 
dents,  and  it  aids  in  research  through  interlibrary  loans  and  through  its  unique 
bibliographic  service. 

The  library  contains  approximately  285,000  volumes  of  books  and  journals,  some 
5,000  pamphlets,  and  about  2,000  slides  on  the  history  of  medicine.  More  than 
4,500  periodicals  are  received  regularly.  A  professional  library  staff  is  available  to 
aid  students,  faculty,  and  research  workers  in  the  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
nursing,  public  health,  and  the  hospitals  of  the  Medical  Center. 

The  libraries  on  Morningside  Heights,  containing  over  3,700,000  volumes,  are 
open  to  all  students.  The  main  collection  is  housed  in  Butler  Library,  while  special 
and  departmental  collections  are  located  in  various  other  buildings  on  the  campus. 
They  include  collections  on  biology,  chemistry,  engineering,  physics,  psychology, 
sociology,  and  other  subjects  related  to  public  health  and  administration  and  supple- 
ment the  special  collections  available  in  the  Medical  Library. 

The  Medical  Library  is  open  Monday  through  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  11  p.m.; 
Saturday,  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.;  and  Sunday,  noon  to  10  p.m.  during  the  academic  year. 
All  other  libraries  post  their  hours. 

For  a  nominal  fee  student  memberships  are  available  in  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine  Library  at  103rd  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Such  memberships  provide 
loan  privileges  and  use  of  the  library  during  the  evening  hours. 
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SCHOOL  OF   DENTAL  AND   ORAL   SURGERY 

The  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  offers  opportunities  for  students  of  the 
School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  interested  in  research  and 
practice  in  the  dental  aspects  of  public  health.  After  the  student  has  completed  the 
required  courses  in  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine,  he 
may  elect  special  lecture,  clinical,  laboratory,  and  seminar  courses  in  the  School 
of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery. 

WASHINGTON    HEIGHTS   DISTRICT   HEALTH   CENTER 

This  Center  serves  as  headquarters  of  an  administrative  district  of  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health.  According  to  the  Census  of  1960-1961,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  area  served  is  269,277.  Here  the  Department  of  Health  provides  clinics 
in  tuberculosis,  nutrition,  venereal  diseases,  dentistry,  tropical  diseases,  and  certain 
aspects  of  child  hygiene.  An  active  health-education  program  is  in  progress,  and 
public  health  nurses  representing  both  official  and  voluntary  agencies  are  available 
at  the  Center. 

The  cooperative  agreement  betv^een  the  City  of  New  York  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, whereby  the  public  health  problems  and  practices  of  its  services  in  the  Cen- 
ter are  made  available  for  research  and  study,  and  the  cooperation  between  the 
School  staff  and  the  operating  health  agencies  provide  an  unusually  productive  and 
complete  facility. 

►  DEPARTMENTS  OF  HEALTH 

NEW   YORK   CITY   DEPARTMENT   OF   HEALTH 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  provided  through  the  Washington  Heights  District 
Health  Center,  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  has  by  tradition  been  most 
cooperative  in  making  its  vast  public  health  activities  available  for  study  by  visitors 
and  students  from  foreign  countries  and  by  students  located  in  this  city.  The  over-all 
administration  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  of  its  bureaus  is  so  comprehensive 
and  the  amount  of  diversity  of  services  is  such  as  to  provide  graduate  students  with  a 
unique  opportunity  for  observation  and  experience. 

The  Department's  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Clinic,  which  is  in  the  same  build- 
ing as  the  School,  makes  its  continuing  supply  of  laboratory  specimens  available  to 
students,  and  from  it  come  cases  valuable  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  tropical 
diseases.  A  close  relationship  between  the  staff  of  the  clinic  and  that  of  the  School 
is  of  mutual  benefit  in  research,  teaching,  and  service. 

WESTCHESTER   COUNTY   DEPARTMENT   OF   HEALTH 

The  County  of  Westchester  (New  York)  makes  available  its  facilities,  espe- 
cially the  County  Health  Department,  for  field  observation  and  special  studies 
by  graduate  students.  These  facilities,  within  reasonable  commuting  distance  of  the 
School,  provide  a  suburban  and  semi-rural  atmosphere  in  which  students  may  ob- 
serve or  participate  in  the  health  services  provided  by  a  well-organized  and  well- 
staffed  health  department  and  the  official  and  voluntary  agencies  related  to  it. 
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STATE  AND   LOCAL   DEPARTMENTS  OF  HEALTH 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  and  the  New  Jersey  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  have  been  cooperative  in  making  their  facilities  available  for 
graduate  students,  as  have  been  many  other  health  departments,  such  as  those  of 
Nassau  county  and  the  city  of  Yonkers,  New  York.  This  extra-metropolitan  type  of 
experience  is  particularly  valuable  for  students  who  will  work  in  comparatively 
small  communities  in  the  future,  and  it  permits  the  observation  of  specialized  serv- 
ices, such  as  those  for  tuberculosis  and  venereal  diseases,  in  nonurban  environments. 

Several  cooperative  research  projects  are  conducted  on  a  variety  of  public  health 
problems  with  the  help  of  a  number  of  health  departments.  An  example  is  a  series 
of  epidemiologic  studies  of  cardiovascular  diseases  fostered  by  a  special  committee 
representing  field  agencies  and  the  faculty  of  the  School. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOSPITALS 


The  facilities  of  the  municipal  hospital  system  are  used  extensively  for  training 
and  research.  The  Department  of  Hospitals  constitutes  the  largest  and  most  compre- 
hensive medical  care  system  under  one  administration  and  in  one  location. 

In  addition,  Columbia  University  is  affiliated  with  the  Harlem  Hospital  Center. 
As  part  of  this  over-all  relationship  the  School  is  developing  demonstration  services, 
applied  training,  and  public  health  research  activities  in  the  Center  and  the  sur- 
rounding community.  Program  evaluation  and  patient  care  appraisal  are  a  continu- 
ing part  of  this  applied  center. 


►  FIELD  TRAINING  FOR  COMMUNITY  AND  SOCIAL  PSYCHIATRY 

Supervised  training  for  community  and  social  psychiatry  is  offered  through 
placements  in  several  field  settings.  The  placements  provide  the  trainee  with 
supervised  experience  in  various  aspects  of  this  subspecialty,  including  community 
planning,  organization  and  coordination  of  psychiatric  facilities,  and  patterns  of 
psychiatric  care  in  general  hospitals,  public  mental  hospitals,  and  specialized 
psychiatric  hospitals.  There  are  also  placements  where  the  trainee  can  learn  the 
theory  and  practice  of  interprofessional  collaboration  and  the  skills  he  needs  in 
order  to  act  as  psychiatric  consultant  for,  and  mental  health  educator  of,  physi- 
cians who  are  not  psychiatrists,  social  workers,  nurses,  teachers,  and  the  like. 
The  range  of  placements  also  includes  learning  techniques  of  research  method- 
ology and  program  evaluation  in  both  clinical  and  basic  psychiatric  research. 
Field  placements  are  individually  selected  and  depend  upon  the  trainee's  interests, 
background,  and  career  objectives. 

Placements  in  1967-1968  included:  ( 1 )  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Cen- 
ter— clinical,  administrative,  and  research  opportunities  within  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry  and  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine;  (2)  the 
school  sequence — the  Bank  Street  College  of  Education  (including  the  Educational 
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Resources  Center  and  the  Early  Child  Development  Center),  the  Ethical  Culture 
Schools,  and  selected  programs  within  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
(including  the  Junior  Guidance  Program);  (3)  social  agencies — the  Louise  Wise 
Services  and  Fountain  House;  (4)  community  planning  and  organization  at  the 
governmental  level — the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health;  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  Community  Services  Division;  Westchester  County 
Community  Mental  Health  Board;  the  New  York  City  Community  Mental  Health 
Board;  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Welfare;  the  New  York  City  Urban 
Opportunities  Program;  and  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  Attitude 
Study  Center;  (5)  psychiatric  units  in  general  hospitals — Mount  Sinai  Hospital, 
Harlem  Hospital,  Jacobi  Hospital  (Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine),  Maimoni- 
des  Hospital,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Gouverneur  Hospital,  the  Children's  Psychiatric 
Services  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  Roosevelt  Hospital;  (6)  psychiatric  hospitals — 
the  Dutchess  County  Unit  of  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital,  Hillside  Hospital, 
and  the  Central  Islip  State  Hospital;  (7)  residential  treatment  centers  for  children — 
the  Wiltwyck  School  for  Boys,  Inc.,  and  Floyd  Patterson  House;  (8)  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity Law  School:  Police  Academy,  City  of  New  York;  and  the  Office  of  Probation, 
City  of  New  York;  (9)  the  Peace  Corps  Training  Project  (Nigeria)  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University;  (10)  Northside  Center  for  Child  Development;  (11) 
the  Sidney  Hillman  Health  Center,  and  the  Staten  Island  Mental  Health  Center. 

►  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  WHICH  COOPERATE 
IN  THE  TEACHING  PROGRAM 

GOVERNMENTAL   ORGANIZATIONS 

United  Nations  New  York  City  Police  Academy 

United  States  Public  Health  Service  Rensselaer  County  Health  Department 

Peace  Corps  Training  Project  (Nigeria)  at  Rockland  County  Health  Department 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  Westchester  County  Community 
Interstate  Sanitation  Commission  Mental  Health  Board 

New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health  Westchester  County  Health  Department 

New  York  State  Department  of  Health  Children's  Court,  Domestic  Relations 
New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  Court 

New  York  State  Department  of  Mental  Glens  Falls  District  Health  Department 

Hygiene  Hackensack  Water  Company 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health  Long  Beach  Department  of  Public  Works 

Puerto  Rico  Health  Department  New  York  City  Community  Mental 
Virgin  Islands  Department  of  Health  Health  Board 

Albany  County  Department  of  Health  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Bergen  County  Sewer  Authority  New  York  City  Department  of  Hospitals 

Columbia  County  Department  of  Health  New  York  City  Department  of  Welfare 

Nassau  County  Community  Mental  Health  New  York  City  Youth  Board 

Board  Schenectady  Department  of  Health 

Nassau  County  Health  Department  Yonkers  Health  Department 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  Youth  House,  Bronx,  New  York 
New  York  City  Department  of  Correction 
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INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Dairymen's   League   Cooperative   Associa-       Johnson  and  Johnson 
tion  Lederle  Laboratories 

International  Business  Machines  Corpora- 
tion 


VOLUNTARY  SOCIAL  AND   HEALTH   AGENCIES 


Altro  Workshops,  Inc. 
American  Heart  Association 
American  Cancer  Society 
American  Public  Health  Association 
Bergen   County   Tuberculosis   and   Health 

Association 
Brooklyn  Tuberculosis   and   Health  Asso- 
ciation 
Central  Medical  Group  of  Brooklyn 
Chinatown  Neighborhood  Health   Project 

for  the  Community  Service  Society 
Citizens'  Committee  for  Children  of  New 

York  City,  Inc. 
Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York, 

Inc. 
Fountain  House  Foundation,  Inc. 
Group  Health  Dental  Insurance,  Inc. 
Group    Hospital    Service,    Inc.,    Syracuse, 

New  York 
Group  Hospital  Service,  Inc.,  Wilmington, 

Delaware 
Health  and  Hospital  Planning  Council  of 

Southern  New  York,  New  York  City 
Health   Insurance   Plan   of   Greater   New 

York 
Henry  Ittleson  Center  for  Child  Research 


Henry  Street  Settlement 

Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Hebrews  of 
New  York 

Hospital  Service  Corporation  of  Wester 
New  York,  Buffalo,  New  York 

Jewish  Family  Service  Association 

Louise  Wise  Services 

Mobilization  for  Youth 

National  Foundation — March  of  Dimes 

National  Health  Council 

National  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults 

National  Tuberculosis  Association 

New  York  Hotel  Trades  Council  and  Hotel 
Association  Health  Center 

New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Asso- 
ciation 

Northside  Center  for  Child  Development 

Queensboro  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Asso- 
ciation 

Rochester    Hospital    Service    Corporation, 
Rochester,  New  York 

State  Charities  Aid  Association 

Staten  Island  Mental  Health  Center 

Westchester  County  Medical  Society 


CLINICS,   HOSPITALS,  AND  SCHOOLS 

Aluminum  Mining  Company  Hospital, 

Moengo,  Surinam 
Bank  Street  College  of  Education 
Barnert  Memorial  Hospital,  Paterson, 

New  Jersey 
Bellevue  Hospital  Center 
Brookdale  Hospital  Center,  Brooklyn, 

New  York 
Brooklyn-Cumberland  Medical  Center 
Bureau  of  Child  Guidance,  New  York  City 

Board  of  Education 
Child  Development  Center 


Day  Hospital  and  Brooklyn  After-Care 
Clinic  of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Mental  Hygiene 

Ellis  Hospital,  Schenectady,  New  York 

Englewood  Hospital,  New  Jersey 

Ethical  Culture  Schools 

Firestone  Plantations  Hospital,  Harbel, 
Liberia 

Flower  and  Fifth  Avenue  Hospital 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Hospital 

Goldwater  Memorial  Hospital 

Gouverneur  Hospital 
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grasslands  Hospital 
juggenheim  Dental  Clinic 

j  lackensack  Hospital,  New  Jersey 

jiarlem  Hospital  Center 

Wlside  Hospital,  Glen  Oaks,  New  York 

ijiudson  River  State  Hospital 

llunterdon  Medical  Center,  Flemington, 

I   New  Jersey 

jrhe  Institute  of  Living,  Hartford, 

I   Connecticut 

nstitute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled 

facobi  Hospital,  Bronx  Municipal  Hospital 
Center 

?Cips  Bay  Health  Center,  Well  Baby  Clinic, 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Letchworth  Village 

Long  Island  Jewish  Hospital 

Lutheran  Mission  Hospital,  Zor  Zor,  Liberia 

Vlaimonides  Hospital 

Margaret  Hague  Maternity  Hospital 

Mary  Imogene  Bassett  Hospital 

Methodist  Hospital  of  Brooklyn 

iMethodist  Mission  Hospital,  Ganta,  Liberia 

jMisericordia  Hospital,  Bronx,  New  York 

Mount  Auburn  Hospital,  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts 


Mount  Sinai  Hospital 

New  York  Hospital,  Westchester  Division 

New  York  State,  University  of.  College  of 
Medicine 

New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and 
Hospital 

Penn  Foundation,  Sellersville,  Pennsylvania 

Polly  Miller  Child  Care  Center 

Presbyterian  Hospital 

Public  Health  Service  Hospital,  Stapleton, 
New  York 

Puerto  Rico,  University  of.  School  of  Medi- 
cine 

Riverside  Hospital 

Roosevelt  Hospital 

Rutgers  University  Law  School 

St.  Barnabas  Hospital,  Bronx,  New  York 

St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Thayer  Hospital,  Waterville,  Maine 

Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  Bronx, 
New  York 

Wiltwyck  School  for  Boys,  Inc. 

Woman's  Hospital 

Yale  Law  School 


mtii 


MUSEUM 

erican  Museum  of  Natural  History 
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AUTUMN   TERM 


i 


Sept    9-1 3     Monday-Friday.     Preorientation  sessions  for  students  who  are  notifie* 
to  attend. 

1 6-1 7     Monday-Tuesday.  *     Registration,  including  payment  of  fees 

18  Wednesday.      First  quarter  begins. 

18-20     Wednesday-Friday.     Orientation  period. 

Monday.     Start  of  regular  class  schedule. 

Tuesday.     Election  Day.     Holiday. 

Monday.     Registration  for  special  students  for  the  second  quarter. 

Saturday.     First  quarter  ends. 

Monday.      Second  quarter  begins. 

Thursday,  through  December  1,  Sunday.     Thanksgiving  Holidays. 

Monday,  t     Last  day  to  apply  or  reapply  for  February  M.S.,  M.P.H. 
and  Dr.P.H.  degrees. 

Sunday,  through  January  5,  1969,  Sunday.      Christmas  Holidays. 

Thursday-Friday.*     Registration,  including  payment  of  fees,  for  th( 
spring  term. 

Feb     1  Saturday.     Second  quarter  ends. 

SPRING   TERM 
Feb     3  Monday.      Third  quarter  begins. 

Mar    3  Monday.t     Last  day  to  apply  or  reapply  for  June  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  anc 

Dr.P.H.  degrees. 

24  Monday.     Registration  for  special  students  for  the  fourth  quarter. 

29  Saturday.     Third  quarter  ends. 

31  Monday.      Fourth  quarter  begins. 


23 

Nov 

5 

11 

16 

18 

28 

Dec 

2 

22 

Jan 

30-31 

*Students  allowed  to  register  after  the  period  specified  must  pay  a  late  fee. 
tStudents  who  apply  after  this  date  must  pay  a  late  fee. 
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Ipr     4-6        Friday-Sunday.      Easter  Holidays. 
Aoy  30  Friday.     Memorial  Day.     Holiday. 

31  Saturday.     Fourth  quarter  ends. 

COMMENCEMENT 

June   1  Sunday.     Baccalaureate  Service. 

3  Tuesday.      Conferring  of  degrees. 

Aug    1  Friday.  *     Last  day  to  apply  or  reapply  for  October  M.S.,  M.P.H.  and 

J  Dr.P.H.  degrees. 


^Students  who  apply  after  this  date  must  pay  a  late  fee. 


The  Momingside  Campus  &  Environs 


International 
House 


Juilltard  School 


West  :23rd  Street 


Jewish  Theological  Seminary 


West  122nd  Street 


Riverside 
Church 


2- 

1 


Corpus  Christi  Church 


Grant     Sarasota 


Bancroft       The  Fair 


West  121st  Street 


Teachers  College 

Main 


West  120th  Street 


West  119th  Street 


Helen 
Gjodhart 
/Itschul 


Milbank   I 


Millicent 
Carey 

Mcintosh 
Center 


Barnard         « 


WestliethStreet  Subwoy  [|jj] 


/^       620    616 

Casa 

Hispanica 

Woodbridge 

Haskell 

West  115th  Street 


!  t.  Hilda's  and 
lugh's  School 


Watson  Lab      2929 

Broadw^ 
Presbyfe  ri 
Church 


Pupin     Pfgram 


Seeley  W  Mudd 
Engineering  Terrace 


^Univereity  Hall^ 

Chandler    a,,™..      4^^^^ 


Havemeyer 

Mathematics 
Earl 
Lewisohn 

Dodge 


Schermerftom  Ext 


Schermerhorn 


Low  i£ 

Memorial         g,  p^^^^  Chapel 
Library  ^ 

Foreign  "q. 
Student  S 
Center  ° 


West  119th  street 


West  118th  Street 


Edward  John  Noble 

(under  constnjctMMl) 


College  Walk 


Ferris  Booth 
Carman 


West  114th  street 


Butler  Library 

^ 7^7-^ 


Hartley 

Livingston 

John  Jay 


Faculty  CiLib     f„„,^ 
Club 

Johnson 


WestliethStreet 


King's  Crown  Hotel 


West  115th  Street 


Woman's  Hospital 

Notre  Dame  Church 


West  114th  Street 


Ruggles 


St  Luke's  Hospital 


Health  Service 


West  113th  Street 


Deutsches  , 
Maison        Haus 
Frant^ise 


Armstrong 


West  112th  Street 


WEST  I63l>  STREET 


1.  BARD  HALL 

2.  N.Y.  STATE  PSYCHIATRIC  INSTITUTE 
PSYCHOANALYTIC  CLINIC 

3.  NEUROLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

4.  MAXWELL  HALL 

5.  HARKNESS  MEMORIAL  HALL 

6.  GEORGIAN  NURSES  RESIDENCE 

7.  WILLIAM  BLACK  MEDICAL 

RESEARCH  BUILDING 

8.  ALUMNI  AUDITORIUM 

9.  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  &  SURGEONS 
0.  VANDERBILT  CLINIC 

SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND  ORAL  SURGERY 
N.Y.  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 
SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND 

ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 
WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS  HEALTH 

CENTER,  N.Y.C. 
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12.  HARKNESS  PAVILION 

13.  PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL 
N.Y.  ORTHOPEDIC  HOSPITAL 
SLOANE  HOSPITAL 
SQUIER  UROLOGICAL  CLINIC 

14.  BABIES  HOSPITAL 

15.  RADIOTHERAPY  CENTER  (UNDER 

CONSTRUCTION) 

16.  PAULINE  A.  HARTFORD  MEMORIAL 

CHAPEL 
PROPOSED  BABIES  HOSPITAL 

RESEARCH  TEACHING 

AND 

OFFICE  ADDITION 
INSTITUTE  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY 
CENTRAL  SERVICE  BUILDING 
FRANCIS  DELAFIELD  HOSPITAL, 

N.Y.C. 


17. 


18. 
19. 
20. 


To  Reach  the  Medical  Center:  By  subway,  the  Washington  Heights  Express  of  the 
IND  Eighth  Avenue  or  the  Van  Cortland  Park  train  of  the  IRT  Seventh  Avenue. 
By  bus,  Fifth  Avenue  Bus  #4  or  #5.  By  car,  the  Westside  Highway  exit  at  the 
George  Washington  Bridge.  Parking  facilities  are  available  at  West  164th  Street 
and  Fort  Washington  Avenue. 


To  Columbia  Students 

THIS  BULLETIN  IS  FOR  YOUR  USE  AS  A 
SOURCE  OF  CONTINUING  REFERENCE. 
PLEASE  SAVE  IT.  REPLACEMENT  COPIES 
CAUSE  EXPENDITURES  WHICH  SHOULD 
MORE  DIRECTLY  SERVE  YOUR  EDUCATION. 
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To  Communicate  with  the  School 

ADDRESS  INQUIRIES  TO:  The  Director,  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative 
Medicine,  600  West  168th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10032 

telephone:  (Area  code  212)  579-3927 
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Officers  of  the  School 


Andrew  W.  Cordier,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  D.P.S.  Acting  President  of  the 
University 

David  B.  Truman,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.      Vice  President  and  Provost  of  the  University 

H.  Houston  Merritt,  M.D.  Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Medical  Affairs;  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine 

Milton  C.  Maloney,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  Acting  Assistant  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Med- 
icine (Public  Health);  Acting  Director  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and 
Administrative  Medicine 


PROFESSORS  EMERITI 

Bion  R.  East,  D.D.S.     Professor  Emeritus  of  Dental  Public  Health  Practice 

Leonard  J.  Goldwater,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  M.S.     Professor  Emeritus  of  Occupational 
Medicine 


►  OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

DIVISION   OF  BIOSTATISTICS 

John  W.  Fertig.     Professor  of  Biostatistics 

B.A.,  Ursinus,  1931;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1935 

Agnes  p.  Berger.     Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

Ph.D.,  Budapest,  1939;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1944 

Carl  L.  Erhardt.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

B.B.A.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1941;  M.P.A.,  New  York  University,  1957;  M.S.,  Harvard, 

1958;  D.Sc,  1962 

Director  of  Health  Intelligence  Statistics,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Andre  A.  O.  Varma.     Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
M.D.,  Paramaribo  (Surinam),  1950;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1960 

Joseph  L.  Fleiss.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

B.A.,  Columbia,  1959;  M.S.,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1967 

Associate  Research  Scientist  in  Biometrics  Research,  The  New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute,  New 

York  City 

Neal  W.  Chilton.     Research  Associate  in  Biostatistics 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1939;  D.D.S.,  New  York  University,  1943;  M.P.H.,  Columbia, 
1946 

Jane  A.  Menken.     Research  Associate  in  Biostatistics 
B.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1960;  M.S.,  Harvard,  1962 

Molly  H.  Park.     Instructor  in  Biostatistics 

B.A.,  Hunter,  1941;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1942 


4  OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Livia  R.  Turgeon.     Instructor  in  Biostatistics 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1950;  M.S.,  1962 

Alex  Tytun.     Instructor  in  Biostatistics 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1943;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1961 

Principal  Statistician,  Bureau  of  Records  and  Statistics,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

LECTURERS 

Schuyler  G.  Kohl,  M.D.,  M.S.,  Dr.P.H.  Associate  Dean  and  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Medicine,  Brooklyn, 
New  York 

John  E.  Silson,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  Independent  Consultant  for  Medical  and  Pharma- 
ceutical Research,  New  York  City 

Louis  Weiner,  E.E.  Director,  Bureau  of  Records  and  Statistics,  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health 

DIVISION  OF  COMMUNITY  AND  SOCIAL  PSYCHIATRY 

Viola  W.  Bernard.     Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  New  York  University,  1933;  M.D.,  Cornell,  1936 

Bruce  P.  Dohrenwend.     Associate  Professor  of  Social  Science  (Psychiatry) 

B.A.,  Columbia,  1950;  M.A.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1955 

Louis  Linn.     Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1934;  M.D.,  Rush,  1938 

Lecturer,  Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine,  New  York  City 

Natalie   Goldart.     Assistant  Professor   of  Administrative    Medicine   (Psychiatric 
Social  Work) 
B.A.,  New  York  University,  1939;  M.S.W.,  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  1943 

Samuel  C.  Bullock.     Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Dartmouth,  1943;  M.D.,  New  York  University,  1946 

Archibald  R.  Foley.     Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Queen's  (Canada),  1943;  M.D.,  CM.,  1947;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1962 

Chairman,  Department  of  Psychiatry,  Catholic  Medical  Center  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens 

Sheldon  G.  Gaylin.     Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

Ph.B.,  Chicago,  1949;  M.D.,  Western  Reserve,  1953 

DeWitt  L.  Crandell.     Associate  in  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Arkansas,  1953;  M.D.,  1955;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1964 

Florence  G.  Liben.     Associate  in  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Cornell,  1935;  M.D.,  New  York  University,  1939;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1952;  M.S.,  1962 

Kendon  W.  Smith.     Associate  in  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Chicago,  1954;  M.D.,  New  York  University,  1959;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1967 

Mark  Flapan.     Research  Associate  in  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  Washington  (St.  Louis),  1943;  M.A.,  Chicago,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1957 

Sheldon  Zimberg.     Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Brooklyn,  1957;  M.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  (Brooklyn),  1961;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1966 
Chief,  Community  Psychiatry  Division,  and  Chief  Psychiatrist,  Alcoholism  Clinic,  Harlem  Hospital 
Center,  New  York  City 
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Hanna  E.  Kapit.     Assistant  in  Psychiatry 

B.Ed.,  Michigan,  1943;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1956 

Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine;  Supervisor  and  Lec- 
turer, Postgraduate  Center  For  Mental  Health,  New  York  City 

Courtenay  L.  Bennett.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Colgate,  1931;  M.D.,  Columbia,  1935 

Associate  Director,  Hudson  River  State  Hospital,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

Henry  A.  Davidson.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

B.A.,  Columbia,  1925;  M.D.,  Jefferson,  1928;  M.S.,  Pennsylvania,  1931 
Superintendent,  Essex  County  Overbrook  Hospital,  Cedar  Grove,  New  Jersey 

Francis  J.  O'Neill.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  Vermont,  1929;  M.D.,  1932 

Director,  Central  Islip  State  Hospital,  Central  Islip,  New  York 

Bertram  W.  Pepper.     Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1953;  M.D.,  New  York  University,   1957;  M.S.,  Columbia, 

1964 

Associate  Commissioner,  New  York  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene;  Director,  New  York  City 

Metropolitan  Regional  Office 

LECTURERS 

Sylvan  S.  Furman,  M.A.  Assistant  Commissioner,  New  York  City  Metropolitan 
Regional  Office,  New  York  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 

Marvin  E.  Perkins,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  Director  of  Psychiatry,  Department  of  Psychia- 
try, Beth  Israel  Medical  Center;  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  Mount  Sinai  School  of 
Medicine,  New  York  City 


DIVISION  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 

Alvin  R.  Jacobson.     Associate  Professor  of  Environmental  Health 

B.S.,  North  Dakota,  1935;  M.S.,  1937;  Ph.D.,  Iowa,  1941 

Austin  N.  Heller.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Environmental  Health 

B.A.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1938;  M.S.,  1941 

Commissioner,  Department  of  Air  Pollution  Control,  New  York  City 

LECTURERS 

Harvey  R.  Cohen,  M.S.     Vice  President,  Excelsior  Exterminating  Company,  New 
York  City 

Jean  B.  Cropper,  M.P.H.     Chief,  Division  of  Hospitals  and  Institutions,  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health 

George  J.  Kupchik,  Eng.Sc.D.     Chief  Engineer,  Division  of  Engineering,  Depart- 
ment of  Sanitation,  New  York  City 

James  R.  Reed,  M.P.H.     Director  of  Environmental  Health,  Public  Health  Service 
Hospital,  Staten  Island,  New  York 

Samuel  Trichter,  M.P.H.     Sanitarian,  Metropolitan  Hospital,  New  York  City 
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DIVISION  OF  EPIDEMIOLOGY 
Menyn  W.  Susser.     Professor  of  Epidemiology 

M.B..  B.Ch..  W'itwatersrand  (South  .Airica).  1950 

Ernest  M.  Gruenberg.     Professor  of  Psychiarry  (Epidemiology) 

M.D..  Johns  Hopkins.  1941;  M.P.H.,  Yale,  1949;  Dr.  P.H.,  1955 

Benj amin  Pasamanick.     A  djunct  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.A..  Comen.  1936:  M.D..  Marjland,  1941 

Associate  Commissioner  for  Research,  New  Yoik  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  New  York  City 

Robert  M.  Albrecht.     Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.A..  Holy  Cross.  1938:  M.D..  Albany.  1942;  M.P.H.,  Hanard,  1949 

Alex  Richman.     Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

M.D..  Manitoba.  1953;  M.P.H..  Johns  Hopkins.  1960 

Morton  D.  Schw  eitzer.     Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

BJ>L..  Columbia.  1929;  Ph.D..  1934 

Zena  A.  Stein.     Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.A.,  Cape  Town  (South  Africa),  1941;  M.A.,  1942;  M.B..  B.Ch.,  Witwatersrand  (South  Africa),  1950 

Lawrence  Bergner.     Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.A..  Brooklyn.  1952;  M.D..  New  York  UniversitN-,  1956;  M.P.H..  California.  1959 

Charles  E.  Cherubin.     Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.S..  Rensselaer  Pohtechnic  Institute,  1955;  M.D.,  State  University  of  New  York   (Brookl^-n),  1959; 

M.P.H..  Harvard.  1961 

Hospital  Epidemiologist.  Harlem  Hospital  Center,  New  York  City 

Frances  R.  Gearing.     Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.S..  Vermont.  1936;  M.D..  1940;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1957 

Anna  C.  Gelman.     Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.A..  Hunter.  1932;  M.P.H..  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  1934 

\"incent  Guinee.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

B.S..  Fordham.  1955:  M.D..  Cornell.  1959;  M.P.H..  Hanard.  1966 

Director.  Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases.  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Ralph  F.  Sikes.     A  djunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

Ph.B..  Yale.  1931;  M.D.,  1935;  M.P.H.,  1941 
Commissioner  of  Health,  Y'onkers.  New  York 

Frank  W.  Mount.     Research  Associate  in  Epidemiology 

B.A..  Michigan.  1943;  M.D.,  1945;  Dr.  P.H..  Pittsburgh.  1951 

Francis  A.  MarolJa.     Assistant  in  Epidemiology 

B.B.A.,  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1964;  M-A.,  Iowa,  1966 

James  H.  Stebbings,  Jr.     Assistant  in  Epidemiology 

B.S..  St.  Louis.  1960 

Project  Director.  Respiratory  Disease  Study,  Medical  and  Health  Research  .Association  of  New  York 
Citj",  Inc. 

LECTURER 

Morris  Schaeffer.  Ph.D.,  M.D.     Director,  Bureau  of  Laboratories,  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health 


DIVISION   OF  MEDICAL  CARE  ADMINISTRATION 
Clement  C.  Clay.     Professor  of  A  dministrative  Medicine 

B..A...  Columbia.  1927;  M.D..  CM..  McGiU.  1932 
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Frank  W.  van  Dyke.     Professor  of  A  dministrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Union  CoUege,  1939:  M.S..  Columbia,  1954 

Harold  Baumgarten,  Jr.     Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine  (Con- 
tinuation Education) 
B.A.,  Wfflamette,  1946;  M.S.,  Columbia.  1956 

Theodor  K.  Rohdenburg.     Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 
B_Arch.,  ColTnnbia.  1937 

Robert  H.  Chapman.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 

M.B..  M.A.,  Oxford,  1943;  B.Arch.,  Harvard,  1950 

Emanuel  Ha>T.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 
LL.B.,  Brooklyn  Law  School,  1927 
Counselor  at  Law,  New  York  Ci^ 

Eugene  D.  Rosenf  eld.     A  djunct  Associate  Professor  of  A  dministrative  Medicine 

B.A..  Colorado.  1939;  M.D..  1943 

Hospital  and  Health  Service  Consultant,  New  York  Cit>- 

Charles  G.  Roswell.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S..  St.  John's,  1934;  LLB.,  1938 
Hospital  Consultant 

Virginia  M.  BrowTi.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Boston,  1947;  MJs.,  Yale,  1950;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1955 

Sally  E.  Knapp.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A..  AdelphL  1940;  M.A..  Columbia.  1944;  M.S.,  1953 

Milton  C.  Maloney.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 
B.S.,  Allegheny,  1935;  M.D.,  Temple,  1939;  M.Sc.,  1949;  MJ.H.,  Columbia,  1957 

Beatrice  Mintz.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A..  Barnard,  1930;  ^LD.,  Yale,  1934;  M.P.H.,  Cohimbia,  1954 

Martin  Saren.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S..  New  York  Universir;.-,  1950;  M.S.,  Minnesota,  1952 

James  E.  Wesley.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S..  Howard.  1951;  M.D.,  1956 

Director.  Ambulator>-  Care  Services,  Harlem  Hospital  Center.  New  York  Citj- 

James  G.  Haughton.     A  djunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A..  Pacific  Union,  1947;  M.D.,  Loma  Linda,  1950;  MJ>.H.,  Coltimbia,  1962 
First  Deput>-  Commissioner,  Department  of  Hospitals,  New  York  City 

Julius  A .  Katzive.     A  djunct  A  ssistan  t  Professor  of  A  dm  in  istrative  Medicine 

M.D..  Ohio  State.  1930 

Director,  Bureau  of  Hospital  Certification.  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New  York 

Vernon  F.  Spencer.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A..  Montana  State,  1942:  M.S..  Columbia.  1965 

-Assistant  Commissioner  of  Hospitals;  Administrator,  Harlem  Hospital  Center,  New  York  City 

Paul  N .  Borsk\'.     Research  Associate  in  A  dministrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Brookl>-n,  1942 

Margaret  J.  Lindsay.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S..  New  York  University-,  1948;  M.P.H.,  Yale,  1968 

Regina  Loewenstein.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A..  Barnard.  1936;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1937 
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Anton  J.  Straub.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  New  York  University,  1959 

Marjorie  H.  Frank.     Instructor  in  Administrative  Medicine 
Paul  R.  Torrens.     Instructor  in  Administrative  Medicine 

M.D.,  Georgetown,  1958;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1962 

Chief.  Community  Health  Studies  Unit,  Department  of  Medicine,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Alva  Jenkins.     Assistant  in  Preventive  Medicine 

B.S.,  Howard,  1931;  M.D.,  1935 

Dulcy  B.  Miller.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Smith,  1946 

Doris  E.  Moore.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

R.N.,  Lincoln  School  for  Nurses,  1940 

Director  of  Medical  Records,  Harlem  Hospital  Center,  New  York  City 

LECTURERS  I 

George  H.  Adams,  M.S.     President,  Lutheran  Medical  Center,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Sister  Anthony  Marie,  B.B.A.     Administrator,  The  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  and  Medi- 
cal Center,  New  York  City 

George  Baehr,  M.D.     Special  Medical  Consultant,  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater 
New  York 

Herman  E.  Bauer,  M.D.     Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York  City  Department  of 
Hospitals 

Alvin  J.  Binkert,  B.A.     Executive  Vice  President,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York 
City 

Howard  J.  Brown,  M.D.     Director  of  Community  Medicine,  Misericordia  Hospital, 
Bronx,  New  York 

Martin  Cherkasky,  M.D.     Director,  Montefiore  Hospital  and  Medical  Center,  New 
York  City 

Milton  Cohen.     Associate  Director  of  Brookdale  Hospital  Center,  Brooklyn,  New 
York 

J.  Douglas  Colman,  M.E.     President,  Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New  York, 
New  York  City 

Frank  J.  DeScipio,  M.S.     Administrator,  Brookdale  Hospital  Center,  Brooklyn, 
New  York 

Benjamin  G.  Dinin,  M.D.     Commissioner-Medical  Director,  Grasslands  Hospital, 
Valhalla,  New  York 

Pearl  R.  Fisher,  R.N.     Administrator,  Thayer  Hospital,  Waterville,  Maine 

Morrell  Goldberg,  B.A.     Executive  Director,  Brookdale  Hospital  Center,  Brooklyn, 

New  York 

Harvey  Gollance,  M.D.     Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York  City  Department  of 
Hospitals 
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Irving  Gottsegen,  M.S.     Associate  Director,  Montefiore  Hospital  and  Medical  Cen- 
ter, New  York  City 

George  W.  Graham,  M.D.,  CM.     Director,  Ellis  Hospital,  Schenectady,  New  York 

Edward  V.  Grant.     Administrator,  New  York  Infirmary,  New  York  City 

Jack  C.  Haldeman,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     President,  Health  and  Hospital  Planning  Coun- 
cil of  Southern  New  York,  New  York  City 

Jonathan  Hayt,  LL.B.     Counselor  at  Law,  New  York  City 

William  H.  Hermann,  M.S.     Administrator,  Mary  Imogene  Bassett  Hospital,  Coop- 
erstown,  New  York 

Jacob  Horowitz,  M.D.,  M.S.     Administrator,  Beth  Israel  Medical  Center,  New  York 
City 

Irving  T.  Howorth,  B.A.     Superintendent,  Andrus  Pavilion— St.  John's  Riverside 
Hospital,  Yonkers,  New  York 

John  W.  Kauffman.     Administrator,  Princeton  Hospital,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Richard  N.  Kerst,  B.A.     Assistant  Vice  President,  Assistant  Treasurer,  and  Assistant 
Secretary,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Abraham  M.  Kleinman,  M.D.     Hospital  Director,  Veterans  Administration  Hos- 
pital, Bronx,  New  York 

John  T.  Kolody,  M.S.     Executive  Director,  St.  Barnabas  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Jacob  Levine.     Vice  President  for  Business  Affairs,  Yeshiva  University,  New  York 
City 

Robert  J.  Mangum,  LL.B.,  M.P.A.,  M.S.     Chairman,  State  Commission  for  Human 
Rights,  New  York  City 

Reo  J.  Marcotte,  M.D.,  M.B.A.     Director,  Mount  Auburn  Hospital,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 

Jack  Masur,  M.D.     Assistant  Surgeon  General  and  Director,  Clinical  Center,  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  Public  Health  Service,  Bethesda,  Maryland 

Richard  A.  Miller,  B.  Arch.     Senior  Associate,  Helge  Westermann,  Architect,  New 
York  City 

John  J.  Nelan.     Laundry  Supervisor,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Richard  J.  Noonan,  Jr.     President,  Blue  Cross  of  Western  New  York,  Inc.,  Buffalo, 
New  York 

Ralph  L.  Perkins,  M.S.     Executive  Director,  Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Joseph  P.  Peters,  M.S.     Associate  Executive  Director,  Health  and  Hospital  Planning 
Council  of  Southern  New  York 
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Peter  Rogatz,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Director,  University  Hospital  and  Professor  of  Com- 
munity Medicine,  State  University  of  New  York,  Stony  Brook,  New  York 

Anthony  J.  J.  Rourke,  M.D.     Hospital  Consultant,  New  Rochelle,  New  York 

Harvey  Schoenfeld,  M.B.A.     Director,  Barnert  Memorial  Hospital,  Paterson,  New 
Jersey 

Martin  E.  Segal.     Consultant,  Welfare,  Health,  and  Pension  Programs,  New  York 
City 

Joseph  E.  Snyder,  M.D.     Assistant  Vice  President,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York 
City 

David  W.  Stewart,  B.A.     Managing  Director,  Rochester  Hospital  Service  Corpora- 
tion, Rochester,  New  York 

Richard  A.  Stolnacke,  M.S.     Administrator,  South  Nassau  Communities  Hospital, 
Oceanside,  New  York 

Joseph  V.  Terenzio,  LL.B.,  M.S.     Commissioner,  Department  of  Hospitals,  New 
York  City 

Martin  S.   Ulan,   M.S.     Administrator,   Hackensack   Hospital,   Hackensack,   New 
Jersey 

INSTITUTE  OF  NUTRITION  SCIENCES 

W.  Henry  Sebrell,  Jr.     Robert  R.  Williams  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

M.D.,  Virginia,  1925 

Gideon  E.  Livingston.     A  djunct  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.A.,  New  York  University,  1948;  M.S.,  Massachusetts,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1952 

Director,  Agency  for  International  Development  Nutrition  Training  Program  at  Columbia  University; 

Director,  Food  Service  Associates,  Rye,  New  York 

Donald  S.  McLaren.     A  djunct  Professor  of  Clinical  Nutrition 

M.B.Ch.B.,  Edinbur.gh,  1942;  M.D.,  1955;  Ph.D.,  London,  1957 

Research  Professor  of  Clinical  Nutrition  and  Director  of  the  Nutrition  Program,  American  University 

of  Beirut,  Lebanon 

Frederic  W.  Nordsiek.     A  djunct  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1931;  M.S.,  New  York  University,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Columbia, 

1961 

Coordinator  of  Research  and  Director  of  Grants  Management,  St.  Luke's  Hospital  Center,  New  York 

City 

Bernard  L.  Oser.     Adjunct  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania,  1920;  M.S.,  1925;  Ph.D.,  Fordham,  1927 

President  and  Director,  Food  and  Drug  Research  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Maspeth,  New  York 

Theodore  B.  Van  Itallie.     Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine 

B.S.,  Harvard,  1941;  M.D.,  Columbia,  1945 

Director,  Department  of  Medicine,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Sami  A.  Hashim.     Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.S.,  Beirut,  1950;  M.S.,  1952;  M.D.,  Buffalo,  1955 

Director,  Laboratory  for  Metabolic  and  Nutritional  Research,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 
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Barbara  A.  Underwood.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.A.,  California  (Santa Barbara),  1956;  M.S.,  Cornell,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1962 

Suzanne  Bennett-Clark.     A  djunct  A ssistan t  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.Sc,  Melbourne,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Western  Australia,  1963 

Associate  Consultant  in  Physiology,  St.  Luke's  Hospital  Center,  New  York  City 

Robert  G.  Campbell.     A  djunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.S.,  Colgate,  1954;  M.D.,  Columbia,  1958 

Clinical  Director,  Metabolic  Unit,  St.  Luke's  Hospital  Center,  New  York  City 

John  B.  D.  Derrick.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.A.,  British  Columbia,  1948;  M.A.,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Western  Ontario,  1952 
Investigator,  Cryobiology,  New  York  Blood  Center,  New  York  City 

Daisy  Yen  Wu.     Associate  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.A.,  Ginling  College  (China),  1921;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1923 

Cherry  L.  Vayda.     Assistant  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1959 
LECTURERS 

George  J.  Christakis,  M.D.,  M.S.,  M.P.H.     Assistant  Dean,  Mount  Sinai  School  of 
Medicine,  New  York  City 

Louis  B.  Dotti,  M.A.,  Ph.D.     Chemist,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

DIVISION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  MEDICINE 

Irving  J.  Greenblatt.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

B.A.,  New  York  University,  1938;  M.S.,  Georgetown,  1939;  Ph.D.,  1941 

Director,  Research  Laboratories  in  Toxicology  and  Pharmacology,  Brookdale  Hospital  Center,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York 

A.  Walter  Hoover.     Assistant  Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

B.A.,  Virginia,  1944;  M.D.,  1949 

Morris  M.  Joselow.     Assistant  Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1943;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1946;  Ph.D.,  1949 

Leonard  J.  Goldwater.     Special  Lecturer  in  Occupational  Medicine 

B.A.,  Michigan,  1924;  M.D.,  New  York  University,  1928;  Med.Sc.D.,  1937;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1941 
LECTURERS 

Sidney  B.  Weinberg,  M.D.     Chief  Medical  Examiner,  Suffolk  County,  New  York 
Benjamin  Werne,  LL.B.,  J.S.D.     Counselor  at  Law,  New  York  City 

DIVISION  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

George  Rosen.     Professor  of  Public  Health  Education 

B.S.,  CoDege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1930;  M.D.,  Berlin,  1935;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1944;  M.P.H.,  1947 

Irving  S.  Shapiro.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Education 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1938;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1941;  Ph.D.,  1954 
Director,  Health  Education  Division,  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York 

Robert  E.  Wallace.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Education 

B.S.,  New  York  University,  1950;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1958 
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LECTURERS 

Beulah  Gutenstein,  M.P.H.     Program  Director,  Orange  County  Heart  Association, 

Newburgh,  New  York 

Horace  H.  Hughes,  B.A.     Director  of  Public  Information,  Maternity  Center  Asso- 
ciation, New  York  City 

Sol  S.  Lifson,  M.A.,  M.P.H.     Director,  Health  Education,  National  Tuberculosis 
Association,  New  York  City 

Meyer  J.   Plishner,   M.P.H.     Executive  Director,    Queensboro   Tuberculosis   and 
Health  Association,  New  York 

Alexander  Robertson,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  M.D.     Executive  Director,  Milbank  Fund,  New 
York  City 

DIVISION  OF  PUBLIC   HEALTH  PRACTICE 

Herman  E.  Hilleboe.     Joseph  R.  DeLamar  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 
B.S.,  Minnesota,  1927;  B.M.,  1929;  M.D.,  1931;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1935 

Samuel  M.  Wishik.     Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice  (assigned  to  The  Interna- 
tional Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  Reproduction) 
B.A.,  Columbia,  1926;  M.D.,  1929;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1948 

Albert  J.  Beckmann.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.A.,  Cornell,  1938;  M.S.,  North  Carolina,  1941;  M.D.,  Wake  Forest,  1945 
Arthur  Bushel.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Dental  Public  Health  Practice 

B.A..  Brooklyn,  1940;  D.D.S.,  Columbia,  1943;  M.P.H.,  1947 
First  Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Hollis  S.  Ingraham.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.A.,  Harvard,  1930;  M.D.,  1933;  M.P.H.,  1935 

Commissioner,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New  York 

James  R.  Kimmey.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

M.S.,  Wisconsin,  1959;  M.D.,  1961;  M.P.H.,  California  (Berkeley),  1967 
Executive  Director,  Community  Health  Services,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

Gloria  L.  A.  Dammann.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nursing 

B.S.,  CathoHc  University,  1945;  M.P.H.,  Pittsburgh,  1959 

Elinor  F.  Downs.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.A.,  Smith,  1933;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1937;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1952 

Francis  C.  Lindaman.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice  (Continuation 

Education) 

B.A.,  Gettysburg,  1935;  M.A.,  1936 

Eric  R.  Osterberg.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice  (Continuation 

Education) 

B.A.,  Upsala,  1941;  M.D.,  Jefferson,  1944;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1960 

William  C.  Thomas,  Jr.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.S.,  Utah,  1942;  M.S.,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1962 

Donald  G.  Dickson.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.A.,  Nebraska,  1942;  M.D.,  1945;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1952 

Deputy  Commissioner  for  Conmiunity  Health  and  Hospital  Affairs,  New  York  State  Department  of 

Health,  Albany,  New  York 
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William  R.  Donovan.     A djunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.S.,  Manhattan,  1935;  M.D.,  Columbia,  1939 

Regional  Health  Director,  White  Plains  Regional  Office,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health 

Jack  J.  Goldman.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 
B.S.,  Vermont,  1946;  M.D.,  1950;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1953 
First  Deputy  Commissioner,  Westchester  County  Health  Department,  New  York 

Florence  Kavaler.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.A.,  Barnard,  1955;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1961;  M.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  (Brooklyn),  1961; 

M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1965 

Deputy  Executive  Director,  Medical  Assistance  Program,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Daniel  O'Connell.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.A.,  Fordham,  1934;  M.D.,  New  York  Medical  College,  1938;  M.P.H.,  Yale,  1959 
Director,  Borough  Health  Services  of  Manhattan,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Robert  E.  Rothermel.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

M.D.,  Temple,  1935;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1941 

Training  Officer,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Betty  Simons.     Associate  in  Public  Health  Practice 

M.D.,  New  York  Medical  College,  1949;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1965 

Assistant  Project  Director,  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  Projects,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

LECTURERS 

Franklyn  B.  Amos,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  Director,  Office  of  Professional  Training,  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New  York 

David  B.  Ast,  D.D.S.,  M.P.H.  Associate  Director,  Office  of  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, Division  of  Medical  Services,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health, 
Albany,  New  York 

Rodolphe  L.  Coigney,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  Director,  Liaison  Office,  United  Nations, 
World  Health  Organization,  New  York  City 

Leo  Gitman,  M.D.  Director,  Department  of  Community  Health,  The  Brookdale 
Hospital  Center,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Norbert  Goldenberg,  M.D.  Physician  in  Charge,  Washington  Heights  Chest  Clinic, 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Roscoe  P.  Kandle,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  Commissioner,  New  Jersey  State  Department 
of  Health,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Nicetas  H.  Kuo,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  Director,  Borough  Health  Services  of  Queens, 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health,  Jamaica,  New  York 

Granville  W.  Larimore,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  Director,  Regional  Medical  Program, 
Tampa,  Florida 

Berwyn  F.  Mattison,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  Executive  Director,  The  American  Public 
Health  Association,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

Grace  M.  McFadden,  R.N.,  M.A.,  M.P.H.  Former  Director,  Bureau  of  Public 
Health  Nursing,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Mary  C.  McLaughlin,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  Health 
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Richard  Nauen,  M.D.  Associate  Director  and  Chief  of  Community  Medicine, 
New  York  Medical  College  Center  for  Chronic  Disease,  Bird  S.  Coler  Hospital, 
Welfare  Island,  New  York 

Edward  O'Rourke,  M.D.,  M.P.H.     Commissioner  of  Health,  City  of  New  York 

Morris  Schaefer,  M.A.,  Dr.P.A.  Professor  and  Head,  Department  of  Public  Health 
Administration,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

Esther  Schisa,  R.N.,  M.A.  Director,  Division  of  Public  Health  Nursing,  West- 
chester County  Health  Department,  White  Plains,  New  York 

Edward  H.  Van  Ness,  Ph.B.  Executive  Director,  New  York  State  Health  Planning 
Commission,  New  York  City 

DIVISION  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Maurice  V.  Russell.     Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Temple,  1948;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1950;  Ed.D.,  1964 
DIVISION  OF  SOCIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES 

Jack  Elinson.     Professor  of  A dministrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1937;  M.A.,  George  Washington,  1946;  Ph.D.,  1954 

Jeanne  Clare  Ridley.     Associate  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine  (assigned  to 
the  International  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  Reproduction) 
B.A.,  Michigan,  1947;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1956 

John  L.  Colombotos.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Columbia,  1949;  M.A.,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1961 

Conrad  E.  A.  Herr.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

M.D.,  Tulane,  1955 

Eric  Josephson.     Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.A.,  New  York  University,  1947;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1959 

David  Wallace.     Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  Westminster,  1930;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1962 

Mata  K.  Nikias.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  A  dministrative  Medicine 

D.D.S.,  Athens,  (Greece)  1953;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1960;  Ph.D.,  1967 

Ann  F.  Brunswick.     Research  Associate  in  Public  Health  Practice 

B.A.,  Hunter,  1946;  M.A.,  Clark,  1947 

Elliott  N.  Camerman.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  New  School  for  Social  Research,  1949;  M.A.,  1955 

Patricia  J.  CoUette.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Beloit,  1943;  M.A.,  Chicago,  1949 

Richard  P.  Grann.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Wayne  State,  1953 

Paul  W.  Haberman.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania,  1948;  M.B.A.,  New  York  University,  1961 

William  E.  Perry.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Virginia  Union,  1955;  M.S.W.,  Buffalo,  1957 
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Morton  R.  Siegel.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Buffalo,  1948;  M.A.,  1952 

Kathleen  M.  Sward.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.S.,  New  York  University,  1946;  M.A.,  1954 

Anne  S.  Zanes.     Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

Ph.B.,  Creighton,  1941 

Corinne  Kirchner.     Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 

B.A.,  Barnard,  1957 

LECTURERS 

Robin  F.  Badgley,  Ph.D.  Professor  and  Director,  Department  of  Behavioral 
Science,  University  of  Toronto 

Margaret  B.  Bailey,  M.A.,  M.S.,  D.S.W.  Codirector,  Alcoholism  Inter-agency 
Training  Project,  Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York,  New  York  City 

Elena  Padilla,  Ph.D.  Associate  Director  of  Research  Training  Program  in  Political 
Science  in  Mental  Health  at  New  York  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Politics, 
New  York  University 

Sam  Shapiro,  B.S.  Vice  President,  and  Director  of  Research  Statistics,  Health  In- 
surance Plan  of  Greater  New  York 

DIVISION  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE 

Harold  W.  Brown.     Professor  of  Parasitology 

B.A.,  Kalamazoo,   1924;  M.S.,  Kansas  State,   1925;  Sc.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,   1928;   M.D.,  VanderbUt, 
1933;  Dr.  P.H.,  Harvard,  1936;  L.H.D.  {hon.),  Kalamazoo,  1945;  LL.D.  (hon.),  Puerto  Rico,  1954 

Roger  W.  Williams.     Professor  of  Medical  Entomology 

B.S.,  lUinois,  1939;  M.S.,  1941;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1947 

Kathleen  L.  Hussey.     Associate  Professor  of  Parasitology 

B.A.,  Mt.  Holyoke,  1930;  M.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  1932;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1940 

Ashton  C.  Cuckler.     Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Parasitology 

B.A.,  Nebraska,  1935;  M.A.,  1936;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1941 

Associate  Director,  Merck  Institute  for  Therapeutic  Research,  Rahway,  New  Jersey 

Howard  B .  Shookhoff .     A  djunct  A  ssociate  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine 

B.A.,  Columbia,  1930;  M.D.,  1933 

Physician-in-charge,  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Louis  H.  Miller.     Assistant  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine 

B.S.,  Haverford,  1956;  M.D.,  Washington  (St.  Louis),  1960;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1964 

John  D.  Frame.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine 

B.A.,  Wheaton  (Illinois),  1938;  M.D.,  Northwestern,  1943 

Iwan  D.  Guicherit.     Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine 

M.D.,  Surinam  Government  Medical  School,  1942;  M.D.,  Amsterdam,  1952;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1948 
Chief  Physician,  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  Paramaribo,  Surinam 

Martin  G.  Blechman.     Instructor  in  Tropical  Medicine 

B.S.,  George  Washington,  1949;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1953;  M.D.,  Jefferson,  1957 

Chung  Chiang  Wang.     Instructor  in  Tropical  Medicine 

B.S.,  Iowa  State,  1952;  M.D.,  George  Washington,  1958;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1962 
Physician-in-Charge,  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Clinic,  Washington  Heights  Health  Center,  New 
York  City  Department  of  Health 
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►  ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 

Eileen  H.  Daly.     Assistant  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University 
Louise  Ceroid,  MA.     Administrative  Assistant 


1 


School  of  Public  Health 
and  Administrative  Medicine 


The  School  is  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Columbia  University  and  shares 
in  the  research  and  teaching  resources  of  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center 
and  affiliated  hospitals  and  clinics.  It  is  fortunate  in  also  being  able  to  utilize  the 
large  number  of  extramural  public  health,  hospital,  medical  care,  and  prepayment 
facilities  and  organizations  in  and  around  New  York  City.  Collectively,  these  re- 
sources and  affiliations  make  it  possible  to  provide  graduate  students  with  unusually 
complete  and  diversified  experiences  in  the  health  field,  encompassing  such  areas 
as  the  general  organization  and  administration  of  official  and  nonofficial  public 
health  and  medical-care  agencies;  community  mental  health  services;  nutrition;  pro- 
grams in  industrial  hygiene  and  occupational  medicine;  the  application  of  biosta- 
tistics  and  survey  research  methods  to  comprehensive  health  planning  and  socio- 
medical  research;  the  clinical,  laboratory,  and  epidemiologic  aspects  of  disease, 
including  parasitic  disease  and  its  concomitant,  medical  entomology. 

The  School  offers  a  complete  curriculum  leading  to  advanced  degrees  in  public 
health  and  administrative  medicine  in  their  several  aspects,  the  essential  unity  of 
which  is  indicated  by  the  many  basic  courses  that  are  common  to  the  various  degree 
programs.  It  also  provides  leadership  and  guidance  for  graduate  students  who  wish 
to  do  advanced  work  both  in  the  public  health  sciences  and  in  the  individual  and 
social  aspects  of  public  health  and  medical  care  problems,  as  well  as  in  the  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  health  care  facilities  and  services.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  facilities,  the  School  maintains  an  archive  of  original  data  derived  from 
research  studies  conducted  in  administrative  medicine  and  the  sociomedical  aspects 
of  health  care.  Specific  materials  are  made  available  on  an  individual  basis  to 
students  in  research  training  and  to  other  qualified  investigators  wishing  to  do 
secondary  analyses  or  follow-up  studies. 

The  facilities  of  the  School  are  utilized  also  by  other  divisions  of  the  University 
to  supplement  their  programs:  in  the  case  of  two,  through  joint  programs  leading 
to  special  degrees;  by  others,  through  ad  hoc  arrangements  to  enroll  students  for 
relevant  courses.  As  the  Department  of  Preventive  and  Administrative  Medicine 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  it  provides  instruction  in  biostatistics, 
parasitic  diseases,  and  preventive  and  administrative  medicine,  as  well  as  in  a 
variety  of  electives  throughout  the  four  years  of  undergraduate  medical  education. 
(Required  courses  and  electives  for  students  of  the  College  are  described  in  the 
bulletin  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.) 

Changing  emphases  in  health  problems  and  developments  in  methods  of  studying 
and  meeting  the  needs  engendered  by  them  are  reflected  in  the  programs  of  study 
offered  and  in  the  activities  of  the  School  in  research  and  community  service.  The 
courses  of  instruction  deal  primarily  with  the  problems  and  practices  of  public 
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health  and  administrative  medicine  as  they  exist  in  the  United  States,  but  instruction 
is  also  related  to  the  ecology  of  other  countries  and  includes  concepts  and  principles 
of  universal  significance.  Problems  of  specific  relevance  to  world  health  are  dealt 
with  in  the  degree  programs  in  the  nutrition  sciences  and  in  the  research  programs 
of  the  International  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  Reproduction,  in  which  the 
School  shares  through  joint  appointments  of  several  faculty  members.  The  School 
also  cooperates  with  a  newly  developed  Latin  American  Center  for  Administrative 
Medicine  in  Argentina  which  is  organized  under  the  international  auspices  of  the 
Pan  American  Health  Organization. 

Public  health  and  medical  services  in  this  country  are  undergoing  a  rapid  evolu- 
tion which  will  eventually  make  modem,  high-quality  health  services  of  every  de- 
scription available  to  the  entire  population.  While  it  is  neither  possible  nor  necessary 
to  predict  the  exact  forms  and  methods  of  medical  care  in  the  future,  there  are 
certain  well-defined  indications  of  the  direction  in  which  health  services  are  moving. 
These  trends  point  clearly  to  considerable  modifications  of  the  methods  and  plans 
of  administering  the  facilities,  personnel,  and  programs. 

Broad  problems  must  be  evaluated  and  studied  if  adequate  community-wide 
health  services  are  to  be  carried  out  effectively:  the  improvement  and  expansion  of 
outpatient  services;  the  more  effective  use  of  home  medical  care  and  nonhospital 
facilities  for  long-term  care;  the  development  of  adequate  laboratory,  diagnostic,  and 
therapeutic  units  properly  located  to  serve  all  areas  regardless  of  population  density; 
the  recognition  of  necessary  specialization  and  of  the  grouping  of  skills  and  talents 
of  specialists  into  various  forms  of  group  practice;  the  rapidly  developing  trend 
toward  governmental  financing  and  the  increasing  use  of  prepayment  insurance  for 
medical  and  hospital  expenses;  the  pronounced  influence  of  preventive  medicine 
on  programs  of  federal,  state,  and  voluntary  agencies,  as  well  as  on  the  medical  and 
dental  professions;  and  the  necessary  training  of  competent  personnel  in  all  phases 
of  health  care  and  other  public  health  programs. 

Administrative  medicine  at  Columbia  includes  the  following  major  fields,  which 
have  many  areas  in  common: 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION:   (a)  official  agcucics  at  all  government  levels; 
(b)  voluntary  health  agencies;  (c)  international  public  health  administration. 


MEDICAL  CARE  ADMINISTRATION:  (a)  general  hospitals  and  health  centers;  (b) 
psychiatric  hospitals,  clinics,  and  community  mental  health  centers;  (c)  other 
medical  care  facilities;  (d)  prepayment  plans;  (e)  in-plant  occupational  health 
departments;  (/)  regional  health  planning  agencies. 

The  School  trains  administrative  personnel  who  are  prepared  to  assume  major 
responsibilities  and  provides  opportunities  for  fundamental  research  in  all  the  fields 
named  above.  The  scope  and  character  of  the  programs  in  administration  make  pos- 
sible a  comprehensive  appraisal  of  the  needs  and  problems  of  public  health  and  of 
personal  health  services,  and  contribute  to  the  development,  utilization,  and  co- 
ordination of  community-wide  programs  in  the  entire  health  field. 


I 
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►  A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  SCHOOL 

Columbia  University  was  founded  in  1754.  It  was  established  as  King's  College, 
by  a  royal  grant  of  George  II,  King  of  England,  "for  the  Instruction  of  Youth  in  the 
Learned  Languages  and  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences."  The  Revolutionary  War  in- 
terrupted its  program,  but  in  1784  it  was  reopened  as  Columbia  College.  In  1912 
the  title  was  changed  to  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

King's  College  organized  a  medical  faculty  in  1767  and  was  the  first  institution  in 
the  North  American  Colonies  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  course. 
Instruction  in  medicine  was  given  until  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  1784  an  act  was  passed  making  Columbia  College  in  the  City  of  New  York  the 
successor  of  King's  College,  and  instruction  was  resumed  in  the  academic  depart- 
ment. Eight  years  later  the  Medical  Faculty  was  re-established,  and  in  1814  it  was 
merged  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  an  independent  training  insti- 
tution. In  1860,  by  agreement  between  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University  and  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  latter  became  the  Medical  Department 
of  Columbia  College.  The  connection  was  only  a  nominal  one,  however,  until  1891, 
when  the  CoUege  was  incorporated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  University. 

The  Trustees  of  Columbia  University,  on  May  2,  1921,  established  an  Institute  of 
Public  Health  under  the  Medical  Faculty  and  provided  for  its  maintenance  from 
the  income  of  the  DeLamar  Endowment  Fund  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
will  of  Joseph  R.  DeLamar.  Memory  of  this  generous  gift  is  perpetuated  through 
the  creation  of  the  DeLamar  Professorship  of  Public  Health  Practice  and  the 
DeLamar  Professorship  of  Administrative  Medicine.  As  specified  in  the  DeLamar 
will,  the  School  also  extends  to  the  lay  public  through  existing  channels  of  popular 
education,  reliable  information  on  the  protection  and  development  of  human  health 
and  the  prevention  of  disease. 

By  action  of  the  Trustees  the  designation  "Institute"  was  changed  to  that  of 
"School"  of  PubUc  Health  as  of  July  1,  1945,  and  on  July  1,  1955,  the  designation 
"School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine"  was  officially  adopted. 


Programs  of  Study 


The  School  oflFers  programs  of  full-time  study  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Public  Health,  Doctor  of  Public  Health,  and  Master  of  Science  in  administrative 
medicine,  biostatistics,  community  and  social  psychiatry,  epidemiology,  hospital 
administration,  nutrition,  and  parasitology. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be  earned  in  administrative  medicine, 
biostatistics,  nutrition,  and  parasitology.  Work  toward  this  degree,  although  pursued 
under  the  guidance  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  School,  is  under  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Graduate  Instruction,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  degree  throughout  the 
University.  Accordingly,  all  Ph.D.  candidates  register  in  the  Graduate  Faculties  of 
the  University:  candidates  in  biostatistics  under  the  Department  of  Mathematical 
Statistics;  other  candidates,  under  designated  subcommittees.  The  general  require- 
ments for  the  degree  are  given  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Graduate  Faculties.  Those  who 
are  considering  application  to  the  Ph.D.  program  should  consult  the  Director  of  the 
School. 

Courses  given  by  the  School  are  conducted  only  during  the  academic  year  from 
September  to  June;  there  are  no  evening  classes.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  Pro- 
grams in  Continuation  Education,  which  oifer  nondegree  courses  throughout  the 
year  for  persons  working  professionally  in  public  health  and  administrative  medicine 
(seepage  34). 

The  School  gives  part  of  the  graduate  program  in  maternity  nursing,  which  is 
conducted  jointly  with  the  Department  of  Nursing.  It  also  cooperates  with  the  School 
of  Architecture  in  a  joint  program  for  graduate  students  in  the  planning  and  design 
of  hospital  and  related  health  facilities. 

PREORIENTATION   PROGRAM 

The  Admissions  Committee  may  require  a  student  to  attend  one  or  more  pre- 
orientation  sessions  in  order  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  his  background.  The  sessions, 
held  September  8  through  12,  are  given  in  biostatistics,  medical  background,  and 
microbiology.  Formal  notice  of  this  requirement  will  either  accompany  the  student's 
letter  of  acceptance  or  will  be  sent  to  him  during  the  summer  before  registration. 
All  students  who  are  required  to  take  Public  Health  P6215 — Medical  background 
must  attend  the  preorientation  sessions  on  this  subject,  as  they  are  an  intrinsic  part 
of  the  course. 

ORIENTATION  PROGRAM 

All  new  students  participate  in  a  three-day  orientation  program  which  begins  after 
registration  in  September.  They  are  introduced  to  the  New  York  community,  the 
Medical  Center,  and  the  School,  and  are  given  the  opportunity  to  meet  members  of 
the  faculty  informally.  The  orientation  program  also  includes  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
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nature  of  the  community,  its  health  problems,  and  some  ways  of  dealing  with  them 
in  order  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  major  areas  of  health  work  with  which  he 
will  be  concerned  throughout  the  academic  year. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

MASTER  OF  PUBLIC   HEALTH 

This  curriculum  provides  both  a  broad  orientation  to  all  the  responsibilities 
which  present-day  professional  personnel  in  public  health  must  meet  and  a  basic 
background  which  will  promote  continuing  development  and  ability  to  recognize 
and  meet  new  problems.  The  complete  program  requires  thirty-four  weeks  in  full- 
time  attendance,  including  field  work.  Included  are  the  following  broad  areas  of 
instruction:  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  health  care  organization  and  administration, 
mental  health,  nutrition,  physical  foundations  of  health,  and  social  foundations  of 
health. 

Three  levels  of  courses,  grouped  within  each  level  by  subject  area,  comprise  the 
Master  of  Public  Health  degree  curriculum.  All  students  must  complete  satisfactorily 
a  minimum  total  of  36  points  from  all  categories  to  qualify  for  the  Master  of  Public 
Health  degree.  However,  40  points  are  required  of  some  students. 

I.  Required  core  courses — In  general,  all  students  take  these  courses  regardless  of 
previous  training,  professional  interests,  or  probable  future  activity.  By  demon- 
strating adequate  basic  preparation  in  a  particular  required  subject,  a  student  may 
be  permitted  to  substitute  work  in  the  same  or  another  area  if  the  substitution  is 
approved  by  his  adviser  and  by  the  teacher  of  the  course  for  which  substitution  is 
being  made.  Required  core  courses  comprise  24-27  points,  depending  upon  the 
student's  background  and  training. 

II.  Elective  core  courses — All  students  must  take  at  least  8  points  of  elective 
core  courses  selected  from  a  minimum  of  three  of  the  subject  areas. 

III.  Elective  courses — Students  elect  sufficient  additional  courses  in  one  or  more 
subject  areas  to  satisfy  degree  requirements. 

A  student  must  obtain  the  approval  of  his  faculty  adviser  for  all  courses  selected 
from  levels  II  and  III.  Thus,  these  courses  will  reflect  both  the  student's  training 
needs  as  viewed  by  the  School  and  the  student's  interests  as  he  himself  defines  them. 

The  courses  contained  in  the  Master  of  Public  Health  core  curriculum  are  out- 
Hned  below: 

SUBJECT  AREA  I.  REQUIRED  CORE  COURSES  POINTS 

Biostatistics  Biostatistics  P6201— Introduction  to  vital 

statistics  2 

Biostatistics  P6202 — Introduction  to  the  analysis 
of  experimental  data  2 
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SUBJECT  AREA 


I.  REQUIRED  CORE  COURSES 


POINTS 


Epidemiology 


Health  Care  Organization 
and  Administration 


Nutrition 

Physical  Foundations 
of  Health 

Social  Foundations 
of  Health 


Epidemiology  P6201-2 — Principles  of 

epidemiology  3 

Tropical  Medicine  P6201 — Parasitic  diseases  1 

Administrative  Medicine  P6202 — Fundamentals  of 
administration  2 

Administrative  Medicine  P6203 — Principles  of 

medical  care  administration  1 

Public  Health  Practice  P6202 — Principles  and 

practice  of  public  health  4 

Nutrition  P6201 — Principles  of  individual  and 

public  health  nutrition  1 

Public  Health  P6207 — Physical  environment 

and  community  health  2 

Administrative  Medicine  P6201 — Group  processes    1 

Mental  Health  P6201 — PersonaHty : 
development,  functioning, 
and  psychosocial  aspects  1 

Public  Health  P6206 — Social  foundations  of 

community  health  3 

Public  Health  Education  P6201 — Principles 

of  education  1 


For  selected  students 


Public  Health  P6215 — Medical  background 


SUBJECT  AREA 


II.  ELECTIVE  CORE  COURSES 


POINTS 


Biostatistics 


Biostatistics  P8206 — Life-table  methods  in 
chronic  disease 


Biostatistics  P8213 — Topics  in  design  of  medical 
experiments 

Epidemiology  Epidemiology  P6203 — Methods  and  application  of 

epidemiology  in  chronic  disease 

Epidemiology  P6205 — Methods  and  application 
of  epidemiology  in  communicable  disease 

Health  Care  Organization   Administrative  Medicine  P6204 — Current  topics 
and  Administration  in  medical  care 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  P6201 — Survey 
of  maternal  and  child  health 
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SUBJECT  AREA 


II.  ELECTIVE  CORE  COURSES 


POINTS 


Health  Care  Organization  Public  Health  P6214 — Public  health  projects 

and  Administration  t^  , ,.    tt    i  ,.  t.t  t^^-^^i      t.  ••  i         j 

.,  Pubhc  Health  Nursing  P6201 — Principles  and 

{continued)  .         .      ,  ,•    l     i  i. 

practice  of  public  health  nursing 

Public  Health  Practice  P6206 — International 
health  administration 


Nutrition 


Physical  Foundations 
of  Health 


Social  Foundations 
of  Health 


Nutrition  P8201 — National  and  international 
nutrition  programs 


Environmental  Health  P6201- 
health  practice 


-Environmental 


Occupational  Medicine  P6202 — The 
occupational  diseases 

Community  Psychiatry  P6216 — The  psychiatrist 
and  the  community  (fourth-quarter  section  only) 

Community  Psychiatry  P6223B — Contributions 
in  social  psychiatry 

Mental  Health  P6203 — Mental  disorders 

Public  Health  Education  P6202 — Current 
problems  in  health  education 

Sociomedical  Sciences  P6213 — Sociomedical 
research  methods 


Sociomedical  Sciences  P821^ 
population  dynamics 


-Elements  of 


1 


Integration  of  content  is  a  guiding  principle  in  the  organization  of  the  academic 
program.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  basic  course  in  public  health  practice  which 
brings  together  material  taught  in  several  other  courses.  In  addition,  the  program 
reflects  an  awareness  of  current  issues,  since  students  from  many  disciplines  are  re- 
quired to  work  with  a  resident  faculty  active  in  research  and  community  service  and 
with  a  part-time  faculty  of  practicing  health  officers  and  with  other  experts  engaged 
in  meeting  day-to-day  problems.  Field  training,  in  addition  to  that  required  of  all 
candidates  within  the  academic  year,  may  be  required  of  students  whose  previous 
experience  is  inadequate.  If  the  field  training  follows  the  academic  year,  the  degree 
will  not  be  awarded  until  after  the  field  training  is  completed. 

Although  specialization  in  a  specific  area  of  public  health  is  not  possible  during 
the  year  of  study  in  the  Master  of  Public  Health  program,  students  may  take  electives 
in  certain  areas  of  special  interest  such  as  maternal  and  child  health,  medical  care 
administration,  biostatistics,  public  health  nursing,  dental  public  health,  epidemiol- 
ogy, occupational  health,  and  sociomedical  sciences. 

More  than  one  year  of  registration  is  required  of  students  who  combine  the  Master 
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of  Public  Health  program  with  programs  of  training  in  nutrition,  community  psy- 
chiatry, biostatistics,  parasitology,  or  administrative  medicine.  For  details  of  these 
specialized  programs,  see  the  following  pages  of  this  bulletin. 

For  a  selected  number  of  physicians  a  cooperative  residency,  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  School  and  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  is  available.  The  student 
enrolls  in  the  School  in  September  for  one  term  of  academic  work.  He  begins  a  year 
of  approved  residency  training  in  February.  During  this  year  the  faculty  and  Health 
Department  personnel — both  state  and  local — are  responsible  for  the  supervised 
residency.  At  the  end  of  the  year  of  residency  the  student  returns  for  the  second 
term  of  the  academic  program.  In  some  instances  it  is  possible  for  the  year  of 
residency  to  follow  a  complete  academic  year.  Those  interested  should  write  either 
to  the  School  or  to  the  Office  of  Professional  Training,  New  York  State  Department 
of  Health,  Albany,  New  York. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Master  of  Public  Health  program  must  have  pro- 
fessional status  in  a  field  basic  to  public  health.  Ordinarily  this  means  that  the 
candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  medical,  dental,  veterinary,  or  engi- 
neering school.  However,  applicants  who  hold  an  acceptable  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  or  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  who  have  had  a  number  of  years  of  experience  in 
public  health  work — such  as  biostatisticians,  engineers,  entomologists,  graduate 
nurses,  health  educators,  nutritionists,  public  administrators,  sanitarians,  social 
scientists,  and  social  workers — will  be  considered  on  their  merits  and  on  their  prom- 
ise of  leadership  in  the  field  of  public  health. 

For  the  latter  group  a  minimum  of  three  years  of  relevant  experience  subsequent 
to  the  bachelor's  degree  is  usually  required.  One  year  of  graduate  work  in  a  related 
field  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  three  years  of  experience.  Evidence  of  personal 
capability  and  fitness  for  public  health  work  is  essential  for  all  applicants. 

Details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  55. 

DOCTOR  OF  PUBLIC   HEALTH 

The  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health  offers  students 
of  demonstrated  ability  and  scholarship  an  opportunity  to  attain  a  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  field  as  a  whole  and  to  develop  a  greater  proficiency  in  some 
particular  aspect  of  public  health  than  is  practicable  in  the  Master  of  Public  Health 
program.  This  program  is  for  persons  preparing  for  teaching,  research,  or  advanced 
administrative  positions. 

The  program  requires  two  or  more  years  to  complete,  after  the  requirements 
for  the  master's  degree  have  been  fulfilled.  The  student  must  elect  one  major  field 
of  specialization  but  need  not  exclude  other  special  areas  in  his  course  work. 
Through  intensive  work  in  his  chosen  field,  he  will  familiarize  himself  with  investi- 
gative methods  and  will  be  required  to  demonstrate  his  proficiency  by  completing 
an  acceptable  thesis.  Equally  important,  through  the  advanced  courses  he  takes 
and  through  conferences  and  guided  library  work,  he  must  acquire  an  unusually 
complete  grasp  of  principles  essential  in  public  health  work. 

Programs  of  study  are  arranged  to  meet  the  interests  and  potentialities  of  the 
individual  student. 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  program  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 
he  must  fulfill  admission  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree  or  its 
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equivalent  and  must  also  have  completed  the  basic  academic  requirements  therefor; 
he  must  demonstrate,  or  have  previously  demonstrated,  ability  for  leadership  in  his 
field  as  well  as  for  advancement  of  scientific  knowledge. 

The  mere  possession  of  the  qualifications  listed  above  does  not  necessarily  insure 
acceptance.  Each  candidate's  application  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  under 
whom  major  studies  are  to  be  pursued.  Potentialities  and  record  of  past  accomplish- 
ment in  relation  to  the  objectives  of  the  degree  program  are  given  due  consideration. 

Details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  55. 

►  PROGRAMS  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN   HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION 

The  operation  of  modern  hospitals  requires  individuals  with  a  broad  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  administration,  health  goals  and  methods  of  achieving  them, 
business  procedures,  and  medical  care  organization.  Opportunity  for  major  study 
in  this  area  is  afforded  by  the  Master  of  Science  degree  program.  The  student  is 
given  a  foundation  in  the  concepts  and  skills  necessary  to  the  administrator  and 
pursues  specialized  studies  applicable  to  hospital  management,  including  related 
areas  of  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  nutrition,  and  public  health. 

The  curriculum  in  hospital  administration  draws  upon  other  University  facilities 
and  affiliated  hospitals  and  is  organized  to  provide  a  central  group  of  subjects 
pertaining  directly  to  hospital  organization  and  administration,  with  supplementary 
instruction  in  the  several  ancillary  fields  mentioned  above.  The  course  of  study  is  of 
approximately  twenty-one  months'  duration,  including  one  academic  year  of  at 
least  thirty-three  weeks  in  full-time  residence,  one  week  in  the  field,  and  not  less 
than  one  calendar  year  of  supervised  administrative  residency,  which  may  be  spent 
in  one  hospital  exclusively  or  divided  among  a  hospital  and  other  types  of  medical 
care  facilities.  In  order  to  integrate  fully  the  studies  at  the  University  with  the  field 
experience,  three  quarters  of  course  work  (September  through  March)  are  followed 
by  a  twelve-month  residency  period.  This,  in  turn,  is  followed  by  the  final  quarter 
of  academic  study  (April  and  May).  The  School  guides  the  student  in  the  selection 
of  an  acceptable  residency.  Variations  in  the  time  sequence  are  made  only  with  the 
approval  of  the  Director  of  the  School,  who  may  require  more  than  twelve  months 
of  residency  experience  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  faculty,  such  additional  work  is 
necessary  to  qualify  the  candidate  for  the  degree. 

Applicants  from  medical,  nonmedical,  and  nursing  fields  will  be  considered.  As 
a  minimum  requirement,  the  applicant  must  possess  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  uni- 
versity or  college  approved  by  Columbia  University  and  must  present  evidence  of 
having  had  satisfactory  preparation,  with  an  academic  average  of  B  or  better. 
Evidence  of  personal  capability  and  fitness  for  work  in  the  profession  is  also  con- 
sidered in  each  case  and  will  be  regarded  as  an  essential  to  admission.  Some  previous, 
relevant  working  experience  is  desirable  but  not  required.  Applicants  who  live 
within  reasonable  distance  of  New  York  City  may  be  requested  to  visit  the  School 
for  a  personal  interview.  No  more  than  fifteen  candidates  will  be  admitted  to  the 
program. 

Details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  55. 
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MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

Programs  are  individually  arranged,  permitting  the  student  to  develop  a  broad 
background  in  medical  administration.  Various  disciplines  within  the  fields  of  pub- 
lic health,  medical  care,  and  hospital  administration  are  utilized,  and  the  student  is 
guided  in  specialized  studies  which  he  may  select  according  to  his  special  interest, 
academic  background,  and  professional  experience. 

The  length  of  the  program  varies  according  to  the  background  of  the  student. 
It  generally  extends  through  twenty-one  months,  with  eight  months  of  academic 
work  and  an  administrative  residency  of  one  calendar  year,  which  is  chosen  for  its 
suitability  for  advanced  study  in  the  application  of  administrative  techniques  to 
medical  administration.  The  program  may,  on  the  other  hand,  consist  of  one  aca- 
demic year  of  course  work,  followed  by  three  months  or  more  spent  on  a  project 
for  which  a  report  is  prepared  and  submitted  for  approval. 

Applicants  for  this  program  must  possess  qualifications  listed  above  for  the 
hospital  administration  program,  including  evidence  of  personal  capability  and  fit- 
ness for  this  field  of  work.  The  admission  procedure  is  described  on  page  55. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

A  program  of  study  and  research  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  administrative 
medicine  may  be  pursued  under  a  specially  designated  subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  of  the  University. 
The  program  of  study  is  divided  between  work  at  the  School  of  Public  Health 
and  Administrative  Medicine  and  at  any  one  of  the  social  science  departments 
in  the  Graduate  Faculties. 

Applicants  with  a  bachelor's  degree,  or  with  a  master's  degree  in  any  area  of 
social  science  or  public  health  and  administrative  medicine,  are  eligible  for 
consideration. 

Further  information  may  be  secured  from  the  Director  of  the  School. 
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MASTER  OF  SCIENCE   IN   BIOSTATISTICS 

The  curriculum  includes  relevant  courses  in  mathematics  and  mathematical 
statistics,  given  at  the  Columbia  University  Momingside  campus  and  courses  in 
biostatistics  and  collateral  subjects  in  public  health,  given  at  the  School.  Residence 
requirements  vary  with  the  background,  training,  and  experience  of  the  candidate, 
but  cannot  be  less  than  one  academic  year.  The  usual  period  required  is  eighteen 
months. 

Admission  is  based  on  the  qualifications  listed  under  the  Master  of  Science 
degree  in  hospital  administration.  In  addition,  apphcants  must  have  completed 
adequate  courses  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences.  See  page  55  for  details 
of  the  admission  procedure. 
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DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 


Advanced  students  in  biostatistics  may  pursue  work  toward  a  Ph.D.  degree  in 
biostatistics  under  the  Department  of  Mathematical  Statistics  of  the  Graduate 
faculties  in  collaboration  with  the  Division  of  Biostatistics  of  this  School.  See  the 
bulletin  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  for  further  information. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  COMMUNITY  AND  SOCIAL  PSYCHIATRY 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  COMMUNITY  AND  SOCIAL  PSYCHIATRY 

The  Department  of  Psychiatry  and  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Adminis- 
trative Medicine  jointly  offer  training  programs  in  community  and  social  psychiatry 
for  psychiatrists  through  the  Divisions  of  Community  and  Social  Psychiatry  in 
the  Department  and  the  School.  (Functional  unity  is  achieved  through  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  same  Director  and  faculty  for  each  of  these  divisions.) 

Four  categories  of  training  are  offered  that  lead  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  in  Community  and  Social  Psychiatry.  Completion  of  training  in  any  of 
these  four  categories  satisfies  the  eligibility  requirement  for  examination  by  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association  for  certification  as  a  mental  hospital  adminis- 
trator. In  addition,  a  category  for  special  students  is  available  as  a  nondegree 
program. 

An  M.D.  degree  and  one  year  of  internship  are  minimum  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  programs  of  the  division.  Students  may  enter  with  advanced 
standing,  such  as  an  M.P.H.  degree  or  one  or  two  years  of  approved  previous  psy- 
chiatric residency.  In  a  few  selected  instances,  candidates  without  psychiatric  training 
may  be  accepted  for  one  of  the  degree  programs— for  example,  holders  of  a  Ph.D. 
or  an  M.A.  or  an  M.S.  degree  in  clinical  or  social  psychology  or  social  work.  For 
admission  to  all  programs  of  the  division  interviews  are  required.  Others  details  of 
admission  procedures  are  given  on  page  55. 

CATEGORIES  OF  TRAINING 

Psychiatric  Residency-Community  and  Social  Psychiatry  Training.  A  four- 
year  combined  degree  program  permits  concurrent  and  integrated  psychiatric 
and  community  and  social  psychiatry  training  and  is  offered  primarily  to  candi- 
dates holding  an  M.D.  degree  who  have  completed  one  year  of  internship.  It 
meets  the  residency  requirements  for  eligibility  for  examination  by  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology.  The  first  year  is  devoted  mainly  to 
residency  training,  and  the  fourth  year  is  spent  largely  in  supervised  field  place- 
ments in  community  mental  health  and  social  psychiatry  settings.  Integration 
between  clinical,  public  health,  and  community  and  social  psychiatry  training 
continues,  however,  throughout  the  entire  period  with  varying  proportions  of 
lectures,  seminars,  field  trips,  residency,  and  supervised  field  placements  as  the 
sequence  proceeds. 

Psychiatric  Residency-Child  Psychiatry-Community  and  Social  Psychiatry  Training. 
A  five-year  degree  program  permits  concurrent  and  integrated  training  in  career  child 
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psychiatry  and  in  community  and  social  psychiatry.  Emphasis  in  field  placements 
is  on  child  psychiatry  community  settings;  the  total  five-year  program  meets  the 
eligibility  requirements  of  the  American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology  both 
in  general  psychiatry  and  in  child  psychiatry.  The  didactic  sequence  is  the  same  as 
in  the  four-year  program. 

Post-Residency  Training  in  Community  and  Social  Psychiatry.  A  two-year 
degree  program  is  open  to  candidates  who  have  completed  three  years  of 
approved  psychiatric  residency.  The  program  includes  all  of  the  curriculum 
requirements  with  lectures,  seminars,  field  trips,  and  supervised  field  place- 
ments in  accordance  with  individual  needs  and  career  objectives. 

Mid-Career  Programs  in  Community  and  Social  Psychiatry.  A  degree  program 
which  usually  consists  of  eight  and  one-half  months  (academic  year)  on 
campus  and  a  twelve-month  field  project  that  may  be  completed  on  the  job. 
The  academic  work  includes  lectures,  seminars,  field  trips,  and  supervised  field 
placements.  Candidates  in  this  program  are  required  to  develop  a  field  project 
and  to  submit  an  acceptance  report  on  the  project  which  must  be  approved  by 
a  faculty  committee.  Curricula  for  candidates  in  this  program  may  emphasize 
training  in  administrative  psychiatry  as  well  as  other  aspects  of  community  and 
social  psychiatry.  The  eight  and  one-half  months  of  academic  work  may  be 
taken  consecutively  before  the  project  year,  or  the  project  year  may  be  under- 
taken between  two  terms  of  academic  work. 

Students  may  fulfill  the  field  project  requirements  either  while  regularly 
employed  elsewhere  or  while  full  time  within  the  Columbia  University  complex. 
If  students  are  at  the  University  full  time,  the  amount  of  time  expended  beyond 
the  eight  and  one-half  months  of  academic  work  for  fulfilling  degree  require- 
ments is  individually  determined. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Programs  are  available  which  offer  courses  in  community  and  social  psychiatry 
as  well  as  field  placements  and  other  individualized  training  to  psychiatric  residents 
or  postresidency  fellows  on  a  full-  or  half-time  basis.  These  traineeships  do  not 
lead  to  a  degree. 

FIELD  TRAINING  FOR  COMMUNITY  AND  SOCIAL  PSYCHIATRY 

Supervised  training  for  community  and  social  psychiatry  is  offered  through 
placements  in  several  field  settings.  The  placements  provide  the  trainee  with  super- 
vised experience  in  various  aspects  of  this  subspecialty,  including  community 
planning,  organization  and  coordination  of  psychiatric  facilities,  and  patterns  of 
psychiatric  care  in  general  hospitals,  public  mental  hospitals,  and  specialized 
psychiatric  hospitals.  There  are  also  placements  where  the  trainee  can  learn  the 
theory  and  practice  of  interprofessional  collaboration  and  the  skills  he  needs  in 
order  to  act  as  psychiatric  consultant  for,  and  mental  health  educator  of,  physi- 
cians who  are  not  psychiatrists,  social  workers,  nurses,  teachers,  and  the  like. 
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The  range  of  placements  also  includes  learning  techniques  of  research  methodology 
and  program  evaluation  in  both  clinical  and  basic  psychiatric  research.  Field 
placements  are  individually  selected  and  depend  upon  the  trainee's  interests,  back- 
ground, and  career  objectives. 

Placements  in  1968-1969  included:  (1)  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical 
Center — clinical,  administrative,  and  research  opportunities  within  the  Department 
of  Psychiatry  and  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine; 
(2)  the  school  sequence — the  Bank  Street  College  of  Education  (including  the 
Educational  Resources  Center  and  the  Early  Childhood  Center),  the  Ethical 
Culture  Schools,  the  Bureau  of  Cooperative  Educational  Services  of  Westchester 
County,  and  selected  programs  within  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
(including  the  Junior  Guidance  Program);  (3)  social  agencies — the  Louise  Wise 
Services  and  Fountain  House;  (4)  community  planning  and  organization  at  the 
governmental  level — some  federal  agencies;  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Mental  Hygiene,  Community  Services  Division;  Westchester  County  Community 
Mental  Health  Board;  the  New  York  City  Community  Mental  Health  Board; 
the  New  York  City  Department  of  Welfare;  and  the  New  York  City  Addiction 
Services  Agency;  (5)  psychiatric  units  in  general  hospitals — Mount  Sinai  Hospi- 
tal, Harlem  Hospital,  Jacobi  Hospital  (Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine), 
Maimonides  Hospital,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Gouverneur  Hospital,  and  Roosevelt 
Hospital;  (6)  psychiatric  hospitals — Bronx  State  Hospital,  the  Dutchess  County 
Unit  of  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital,  Hillside  Hospital,  Central  Islip  Hospi- 
tal, and  Bergen  Pines  County  Hospital;  (7)  residential  treatment  centers  for 
children — the  Wiltwyck  School  for  Boys,  Inc.,  and  Floyd  Patterson  House; 
(8)  Rutgers  University  Law  School;  Pohce  Academy,  City  of  New  York;  the 
OflEice  of  Probation,  City  of  New  York;  and  the  Family  Crisis  Intervention  Unit, 
New  York  City  Police  Department  (City  College  of  the  City  University  of  New 
York);  (9)  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Job  Corps. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  EPIDEMIOLOGY 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE   IN   EPIDEMIOLOGY 

Candidates  for  the  master's  degree  are  required  to  complete  at  least  32  points, 
a  project,  and  a  report.  The  program  requires  two  academic  years,  except  for 
students  with  advanced  training  who  may  be  able  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
in  one  academic  year.  In  addition  to  required  courses  in  the  Division  of  Epidemiol- 
ogy, students  complete  collateral  courses  in  other  divisions  of  the  School  and  in 
the  graduate  divisions  of  the  University.  Criteria  for  admission  include  a  medical 
or  dental  degree,  or  a  master's  degree  in  a  related  or  relevant  field. 

Details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  55. 

POSTDOCTORAL  PROGRAM  IN   PSYCHIATRIC   EPIDEMIOLOGY 

This  program  is  intended  to  prepare  professionals  for  careers  in  epidemiological 
research  into  mental  disorders.  Trainees  may  have  professional  backgrounds  in 
psychiatry,  medicine,  the  behavioral  sciences,  or  related  fields. 
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The  duration  of  training  depends  on  the  individual's  past  experience  and  pro- 
fessional goals.  Usually  a  student  must  register  for  either  the  Master  of  Science 
in  Epidemiology  or  the  Doctor  of  Public  Health  degree,  although  in  special  cases 
training  programs  of  shorter  duration  can  be  arranged. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Psychiatric  Epidemiology  Training , 
Program,  at  the  School. 

Details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  55. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  NUTRITION  SCIENCES 

The  Institute  of  Nutrition  Sciences  was  established  in  1958  in  response  to  a 
world-wide  need  for  a  training  center  for  physicians,  public  health  workers,  bio- 
chemists, and  others  engaged  in  or  preparing  for  careers  in  combating  malnutrition 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  The  goal  is  to  prepare  students  for  positions 
in  national  and  international  public  health  programs,  teaching,  and  research. 

Unusual  facilities  for  specialized  training  are  available  within  the  University 
faculties  and  laboratories,  in  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center  and  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  Center,  as  well  as  in  the  New  York  City  and  State  Departments  of 
Health,  the  United  Nations,  and  other  international  and  local  agencies.  The  seminar 
and  lecture  program  of  the  Institute  utilizes  outstanding  national  and  international 
specialists  in  the  fields  of  public  health  nutrition,  nutritional  biochemistry,  food 
science  and  technology,  agriculture,  population,  behavioral  sciences,  and  related 
disciplines.  The  international  enrollment  invites  cross-cultural  exchange  of  infor- 
mation, experience,  and  ideas. 

The  Nutrition  and  Metabolic  Research  Center  of  the  Institute  is  operated  in 
collaboration  with  the  Department  of  Medicine  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  Center  and 
is  located  in  the  Woman's  Hospital  at  114th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue.  Opened 
in  1966,  the  Center  includes  excellent  clinical,  biochemical,  and  animal  research 
facilities  and  provides  the  most  modern  equipment.  A  variety  of  research  problems 
is  being  investigated  at  the  Center,  including  disorders  of  fat  metabolism,  vitamin 
E  deficiency,  obesity,  the  regulation  of  energy  balance,  malabsorption,  diabetes, 
atheroscleros,  and  certain  liver  disorders.  Qualified  students  may  participate  in 
controlled  clinical  studies  of  patients  with  metabolic  and  nutritional  diseases.  A 
combined  nutrition  and  metabolic  clinic  is  held  each  week  during  the  spring  term 
as  a  regular  part  of  the  training  program  of  the  Institute. 

Additional  new  research  facilities  of  the  Institute  consist  of  individual  faculty 
research  laboratories,  graduate  research  laboratories,  and  a  seminar  room  in  the 
WiUiam  Black  Medical  Research  Building  at  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical 
Center.  Collaborative  arrangements  within  the  Medical  Center  provide  means  for 
studies  in  human  nutrition.  Current  investigations  include  interrelationships  between 
fat  soluble  vitamins,  malnutrition  secondary  to  congenital  diseases,  and  the  effects 
of  modern  processing  and  preparation  on  the  nutritive  values  of  foods. 

In  collaboration  with  the  American  University  of  Beirut,  a  research  and  training 
program  is  conducted  which  includes  laboratory  and  clinical  research  on  food  prod- 
uct evaluation,  goiter,  anemias,  kwashiorkor,  marasmus,  and  vitamin  deficiencies. 
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MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  NUTRITION 

The  Master  of  Science  program  is  designed  to  promote  understanding  of  the 
causes,  nature,  and  means  of  prevention  of  malnutrition,  and  students  are  encour- 
aged to  undertake  research  related  to  human  nutrition.  A  special  program  is 
arranged  for  students  specializing  in  food  science  and  technology.  Candidates  are 
admitted  to  the  twelve-month  program  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic 
year  in  September.  The  first  nine  months  are  devoted  to  the  curriculum  given  on 
pages  48-50,  as  well  as  to  biostatistics,  anthropology,  and  tropical  medicine.  Also, 
appropriate  courses  may  be  elected  in  other  departments  of  the  University.  A 
relevant  laboratory  or  field  work  project,  arranged  individually  by  the  student  and 
the  Director,  occupies  the  summer  months.  This  project,  frequently  undertaken 
in  a  foreign  country,  is  supervised  by  a  specialist  in  collaboration  with  the  Institute. 

Minimum  requirements  for  admission  are  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  college  or 
university  approved  by  Columbia  University,  and  evidence  of  satisfactory  prepara- 
tion, capability,  and  fitness  for  a  career  in  public  health  nutrition.  Preparation  in 
quantitative  analysis,  elementary  organic  chemistry,  and  elementary  biochemistry 
is  recommended  for  admission.  Some  relevant  working  experience  is  desirable  but 
not  required. 

Degrees  are  granted  in  October  following  the  satisfactory  completion  of  aca- 
demic work  and  the  summer  project. 

See  page  55  for  details  of  admission  procedure. 

MASTER  OF  PUBLIC   HEALTH  AND  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE   FOR  PHYSICIANS 

A  special  twenty-one  month  course  for  physicians  covers  the  full  requirements 
for  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  nutrition  during  the  first  twelve  months,  fol- 
lowed by  the  program  for  the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  succeeding  school  year.  If  the  order  of  these  two  programs  is  re- 
versed, the  time  span  is  twenty-four  months,  because  of  the  intervening  summer 
period. 

Physicians  of  demonstrated  ability  may  apply  for  the  program  leading  to  the 
Doctor  of  Public  Health  degree. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction  of  the 
Graduate  Faculties,  students  may  follow  a  program  of  studies  leading  to  the  Ph.D. 
degree.  Course  work  and  thesis  research  are  carried  out  under  the  guidance  of  the 
faculty  Subcommittee  on  Nutrition.  The  Institute  of  Nutrition  Sciences  provides 
facilities  for  this  research.  Admission  by  the  Graduate  Faculties  for  study  leading 
to  the  Ph.  D.  degree  does  not  mean  acceptance  as  a  degree  candidate.  Certification 
of  candidacy  depends  upon  student  performance  in  the  University. 

Students  must  fulfill  both  the  general  requirements  for  the  degree  which  govern 
all  Ph.D.  candidates  in  the  University  and  the  special  requirements  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Nutrition.  See  the  bulletin  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  for  further  informa- 
tion. 
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PROGRAM  IN  SOCIAL  SERVICES 


The  Division  of  Social  Services  was  established  in  September  1968  in  response 
to  increased  concern  for  comprehensive  medical  care  which  would  include  social, 
emotional,  and  community  factors  along  with  the  physical  and  psychiatric  aspects 
of  illness.  Located  primarily  in  the  Social  Service  Department  at  Harlem  Hospital 
Center,  the  faculty  is  composed  of  senior  staff  members  involved  in  teaching, 
supervision,  and  consultation  as  well  as  direct  practice.  The  division  is  designed 
to  promote  knowledge,  understanding,  and  implementation  of  social  service  theory, 
methods,  and  techniques  within  the  context  of  patient  care;  it  collaborates  with 
all  the  health  professions,  especially  with  physicians  and  nurses  in  studying,  eval- 
uating, and  planning  for  the  health  needs  of  patients  or  the  groups  being  served. 

Social  service  is  concerned  not  only  with  the  patient  and  his  family,  but  also 
with  the  larger  community  of  which  the  patient  is  a  member.  It  has  a  role  in 
identifying  unmet  community  resources  and  working  toward  the  development  of 
such  resources  in  conjunction  with  community  groups.  As  an  extension  of  tradi- 
tional social  casework  practice,  increasing  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  group 
work  and  community  organization  methods.  The  division  plans  to  work  coop- 
eratively with  other  divisions  of  the  School  in  various  teaching  programs.  Cur- 
rently, the  division  assumes  responsibility  for  the  social  case  study  teaching  of 
the  third-year  medical  students  in  their  public  health  assignment  at  Harlem  Hos- 
pital. Increased  assignments  with  other  student  groups  in  the  School  are  under 
consideration.  The  Division  of  Social  Services  helps  students  of  public  health  to: 
understand  and  work  with  persons  who  are  the  recipients  of  services,  singly, 
in  groups,  and  in  the  community  at  large;  understand  the  relationship  of  the 
individual  to  his  environment;  make  a  full  psychosocial  case  study  including  a 
diagnostic  and  treatment  plan;  learn  the  concept  of  patient  self-determination  and 
self-involvement  in  a  non-authoritative  climate;  mobilize  and  use  community 
resources,  based  on  evaluation  of  the  patient's  total  situation;  understand  the 
structuring  of  interagency  relationships  and  modes  of  collaboration;  and  promote 
the  active  involvement  of  patient  and  community  groups  toward  the  development 
of  services  and  the  identification  of  inadequate  or  needed  health  services.  Recog- 
nizing that  a  considerable  percentage  of  social  disability  is  directly  related  to, 
or  derives  from,  major  or  minor  health  problems,  the  Division  of  Social  Services 
is  concerned  with  helping  public  health  students  recognize  the  interrelatedness  of 
social  and  physical  factors.  Such  recognition  suggests  the  broader  implications  for 
prevention,  treatment,  rehabilitation,  and  control  planning  in  health  and  hospital 


►  PROGRAM  IN  SOCIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES 

Courses  are  offered  in  sociomedical  sciences,  sociomedical  research  methods, 
evaluation  of  action  programs  in  health,  computer  applications,  population  dynam- 
ics, sociology  of  illness  and  health  care,  and  the  health  professions.  The  School  does 
not  offer  a  degree  program  in  sociomedical  sciences. 

Students  may  arrange  to  work  with  ongoing  research  projects  being  conducted 
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by  faculty  members  of  the  Division  of  Sociomedical  Sciences.  Current  areas  of 
interest  include  evaluation  of  patient  care  and  programs  in  Harlem,  adolescent 
health,  patterns  of  health  care  in  poverty  areas  in  the  evaluation  of  nationwide 
Medicaid  programs,  attitudes  of  physicians,  use  of  dental  care  in  an  urban  area, 
fertility  and  population  dynamics,  social  factors  in  the  epidemiology  of  alcholism, 
public  images  of  mental  health  services,  and  community  health  and  health  care 
surveys.  Some  of  these  projects  are  conducted  jointly  with  other  divisions. 

►  PROGRAMS  IN  TROPICAL  MEDICINE 

As  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Columbia  University,  the  School  has  been 
able  to  focus  the  attention  of  an  unusually  large  teaching  staff  on  this  subject;  and 
because  many  persons  with  diseases  peculiar  to  the  tropics  come  to  the  Columbia- 
Presbyterian  Medical  Center  for  diagnosis  and  treatment,  clinical  material  is  avail- 
able through  this  and  other  hospital  resources. 

The  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health  is  located  in  the  same  building  as  the  School,  and  a  close  relationship  with 
it  provides  both  laboratory  material  and  clinical  cases.  The  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  makes  available  the  assistance  of  some  of  its  staff  members,  its 
valuable  insect  collection,  its  models,  laboratories,  and  library  resources.  The  large 
tropic-bom  population  of  New  York  and  the  world-wide  maritime  commerce  of 
this  city  offer  a  rich  field  for  study  and  teaching.  Opportunities  for  clinical  work 
in  tropical  medicine,  as  well  as  for  research,  can  also  be  arranged  at  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico  School  of  Medicine — School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PARASITOLOGY 

Candidates  for  major  study  in  parasitology  must  complete  a  number  of  col- 
lateral courses  in  the  School  in  addition  to  the  basic  courses  in  the  subject.  The 
curriculum  may  be  spread  over  twelve  months  to  permit  students  to  take  required 
courses  in  bacteriology,  immunology,  mycology,  and  clinical  pathology  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  As  part  of  the  program,  students  take  courses 
during  the  summer  at  the  University  of  Michigan  Biological  Station  at  Douglas  Lake, 
Michigan. 

Candidates  who  are  physicians  examine  patients  with  parasitic  diseases  on  ward 
rounds.  They  also  spend  a  week  at  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  Hospital 
at  Carville,  Louisiana,  studying  leprosy,  and  a  summer  at  the  Institute  for  Nutrition 
of  Central  America  and  Panama  in  Guatemala,  participating  in  nutrition  studies. 
A  second  year  in  a  medical  center  in  the  tropics  may  also  be  arranged.  This  admis- 
sion procedure  is  described  on  page  55. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Students  must  fulfill  the  residence  and  course  requirements  established  by  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction  of  the 
Graduate  Faculties  of  the  University  and  must  complete  the  collateral  courses 
required  by  the  School.  See  the  bulletin  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  for  further 
information. 
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►  PROGRAMS  IN  CONTINUATION  EDUCATION 

The  instructional  activities  of  the  School  extend  beyond  the  campus  to  provide 
continuing  educational  opportunities  for  practitioners  in  the  fields  of  public  health 
and  administrative  medicine. 

The  program  of  continuation  education  in  public  health  serves  personnel  of  most 
disciplines  in  the  official  and  voluntary  health  agencies.  Subjects  of  current  interest 
are  brought  to  public  health  workers  by  means  of  short-term,  intensive  courses 
relating  to  various  aspects  of  public  health.  Courses  are  often  conducted  in  coopera- 
tion with  state  and  local  health  departments  and  with  major  voluntary  health 
agencies. 

The  administrative  medicine  program  is  open  to  administrators  throughout  the 
United  States  and,  under  special  circumstances,  from  other  countries.  Two  pro- 
grams are  offered,  one  for  hospital  personnel  seeking  basic  knowledge  of  hospital 
organization  and  administration,  and  the  other  for  advanced  study  of  hospital 
problems. 

Academic  credit  is  not  given  for  studies  under  these  programs.  Further  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Continuation  Education  at  the  School. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  or  modify  the  courses  of  instruction 
or  to  change  the  instructors  at  any  time. 

►  GRADES 

It  is  the  general  policy  of  the  School  to  evaluate  the  student's  over-all  academic 
performance  in  recommending  that  he  be  awarded  a  degree.  Accordingly,  indi- 
vidual course  grades  are  not  reported  to  the  student  until  he  has  completed  all  the 
work  for  his  degree.  He  is  of  course  notified  if  his  over-all  performance  or  his 
performance  in  individual  courses  is  deemed  unsatisfactory  at  any  time. 

►  INTERDIVISIONAL  COURSES 

Public  Health  P6206.      Social  foundations  of  community  health 

AV2  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

An  analysis  of  the  social  and  cultural  bases  of  community  health  action  as  they  are  affected  by  the 
problems  of  group  life.  The  history  and  geography  of  disease,  population  change,  and  the  evolution 
and  philosophy  of  public  health  are  considered,  leading  to  a  detailed  presentation  of  the  sociological, 
political,  and  economic  aspects  of  society  in  relation  to  health. 

Public  Health  P6207.      Physical  environment  and  community  health 

AV2  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  quarter. 

An  introductory  course  embracing  material  formerly  presented  in  separate  courses  on  the  principles 
of  environmental  sanitation,  occupational  medicine,  and  public  health  aspects  of  radiation. 
Those  major  components  of  man's  physical  environment  which  may  have  important  bearing  on  health, 
including  water,  sewage,  food,  milk,  refuse,  insects  and  rodents,   housing,   accidents,   air  pollution, 
radiation,  and  industrial  hygiene. 

Public  Health  P6214.      Public  health  projects 

\V2  hours  a  week,  first  quarter;  1  day  a  week,  second  quarter.  3  pts. 

Under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  adviser,  groups  of  students  from  various  professional  fields  and 
backgrounds  study  a  community  health  problem  of  current  interest.  Each  group  works  on  a  different 
problem  and  develops  a  program  for  its  solution. 

Public  Health  P6215.     Medical  background,  I,  II 

3  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Lectures,  discussions,  and  visual  aids.  Designed  to  give  the  student  with  normiedical  background  an 
introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  human  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology,  and  insight  into  the 
physician's  problems  in  managing  disease.  Medical  terminology  of  practical  usefulness.  Review  of 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  illustrated  by  specific  human  disorders.  Some  of  the  material  of 
this  course  is  covered  in  pre-orientation  sessions. 

Public  Health  P6216.      Environmental  health  in  hospitals  and  other  institutions 

4  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Intended  for  persons  responsible  for  the  technical  and  administrative  control  of  the  physical,  mental, 
and  social  environmental  factors  within  hospitals  and  other  institutions  such  as  nursing  homes,  clinics, 
schools,  universities,  and  prisons. 
Lectures,  directed  readings,  discussions,  and  field  trips. 
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Public  Health  P8209.      Epidemiological  and  environmental  problems  associated  with 
atmospheric  pollution 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  P6201-2  and  the  instructor's  permission. 

Seminars  on  the  use  of  epidemiologic  techniques  in  evaluating  the  health  effects  of  air  pollution,  and 

on  the  evaluation  and  critical  appraisal  of  current  environmental  study  techniques. 

Public  Health  P8212.      Violence  and  public  health 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Interdisciplinary  analysis  of  individual  violence,  the  social,  psychological,  and  biological  factors  under- 
lying such  behavior,  and  its  prevention.  Topics  include  theories  and  typologies  of  aggression  and  vio- 
lence; the  epidemiology  and  sociology  of  violence  and  of  violent  deaths;  risk-taking  in  social  and  in 
man-machine  interaction;  sociopsychological  and  biological  factors  in  individual  violent  behavior; 
developmental  aspects  of  violence;  accidental  deaths;  homicide  and  suicide;  institutional  influences  on 
violence;  pubUc  attitudes  regarding  violence  and  death;  and  contributions  of  the  health  professions  to 
the  prevention  of  violent  injury  and  death. 

Public  Health  P8213.      Statistical  problems  in  epidemiology 

2^/2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P6201  and  P6202,  Epidemiology  P6201-2,  and  the  instructor's  permission. 
Registration  is  limited. 

Discussion  of  some  frequently  occurring  statistical  problems  in  epidemiology.  Topics  include  the  meas- 
urement and  correction  of  bias;  the  theory  and  methods  of  standardizing  rates;  inferences  from  pros- 
pective and  retrospective  studies;  the  estimation  of  association  and  relative  risk;  and  methods  for 
dealing  with  many  variables. 

Public  Health  P8218.      Political-administrative  considerations  in  community  health 

l^/i  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Readings  and  discussions  dealing  with  public  opinion  and  the  public  interest,  planning,  political  parties 
and  politicians,  professional  orgcuiizations,  and  bureaucracies. 

Public  Health  P8219.      "Deviant"  behavior  and  health  services 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Perspectives  from  psychiatry  and  social  science  on  deviance  and  its  relationship  to  health  problems 
and  to  the  deUvery  and  organization  of  medical  care  and  rehabilitation  services.  Topics  include  con- 
ceptual approaches  to  deviance  as  related  to  health  and  illness;  the  physically  handicapped;  mental 
illness;  addictions;  violence;  sexual  behavior;  institutional  sources  of  deviant  behavior  in  medical  care 
and  rehabiHtation;  and  implications  for  the  organization  of  such  care. 


DOCTORAL  RESEARCH  INSTRUCTION 


Public  Health  P9800.      Doctoral  research  instruction 

5  or  10  pts.  First  and  second  and/ or  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Each  Dr.  P.H.  candidate  must  register  continuously  for  this  course  until  he  has  completed  10  points. 
Registration  must  begin  with  the  term  following  completion  of  the  course  requirements  for  the  degree. 


►  BIOSTATISTICS 

Biostatistics  P6201.      Introduction  to  vital  statistics 

2  half -days  a  week.  2  pts.  First  quarter. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Mass  data  of  the  health  fields;  the  content  of  vital  statistics;  methods 
of  collecting,  tabulating,  and  graphing  data;  elementary  methods  of  analyzing  some  of  the  simpler 
types  of  data  in  terms  of  averages,  percentages,  and  rates.  The  laboratory  work,  which  comprises  about 
two  thirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of  the  methods  presented  in  the  lectures. 
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Biostatistics  P6202.      Introduction  to  the  analysis  of  experimental  data 

2  half-days  a  week.  2  pts.  Second  quarter. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Summarizing  experimental  data  by  means  of  percentages,  averages,  and 
measures  of  variations;  methods  of  evaluating  chance  variation  as  applied  to  percentages  and  to  aver- 
ages; evaluating  evidence  given  by  groups  of  experiments;  introduction  to  the  general  concept  of  correla- 
tion. The  laboratory  work,  which  comprises  about  two  tliirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted  to  the  practical 
application  of  the  methods  presented  in  the  lectures. 

Biostatistics  P8203.      Statistical  analysis 

2  or  3  lectures  a  week  plus  laboratory.  5  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Expands  the  material  in  Biostatistics  P6202,  with  more  emphasis  on  basic  concepts  and  their  appli- 
cation, such  as  elementary  probability.  Further  appUcations  of  the  binomial,  normal,  and  chi-square 
distributions;  Poisson  and  other  discrete  distributions;  some  small  sample  tests  and  elementary  non- 
parametric  tests.  About  half  of  the  course  consists  of  supervised  laboratory  work. 

Biostatistics  P8204.      Advanced  statistical  analysis 

3  half-days  a  week  plus  laboratory.  8  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P8203  or  the  equivalent. 

A  continuation  of  Biostatistics  P8203,  dealing  with  methods  of  analyzing  samples  from  normal  popu- 
lations in  one  or  more  variables.  The  first  part  is  devoted  primarily  to  the  t-test,  F-test,  appUcations 
of  regression,  and  least  squares.  The  second  part  deals  with  the  analysis  of  variance  and  covariance 
and  the  design  of  medical  experiments. 

Biostatistics  P8205.      Statistical  methods  in  biological  assay 

Once  or  twice  a  week  plus  laboratory.  3  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P8204  or  the  equivalent. 

Estimation  of  relative  potency  for  indirect  assays  with  quantitative  response   (parallel  Une  and  slope 

ratio)  and  with  quantal  response  (probits  and  logits) ;  direct  assays;  Fieller's  theorem. 

Biostatistics  P8206.      Life-table  methods  in  chronic  disease 

1  half-day  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P6201  and  P6202. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  conventional  life-table  and  modified  fife-table  methods,  in  relation 

to  the  analysis  of  data  accumulated  over  long  periods  of  observation  of  individuals  with  chronic  diseases. 

Biostatistics  P8207.      Advanced  topes  in  statistics,  I 

Two  or  three  times  a  week  plus  laboratory.  5  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P8204  or  the  equivalent. 

Topics  vary  from  year  to  year,  and  include  nonorthogonal  designs  in  the  analysis  of  variance,  com- 
bining experimental  results,  analysis  of  covariance,  multivariate  analysis,  sequential  analysis,  trans- 
formations, and  special  topics  in  discrete  distributions.  Statistical  problems  cormected  with  ongoing 
medical  research  form  a  part  of  the  course. 

Biostatistics  P8208.      Advanced  topics  in  statistics,  II 

Twice  a  week  plus  laboratory.  3  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P8207. 

A  continuation  of  Biostatistics  P8207. 

Biostatistics  P8209.      Sample  surveys 

1  half-day  a  week.  3  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P8204  or  the  equivalent. 

Theory  and  practice  of  sampling  populations.  Methods  of  sampling  discussed  are  simple  random, 

stratified  random,  cluster,  multistage,  systematic. 

Biostatistics  P821 1.      Analysis  of  categorical  data 

Twice  a  week  plus  laboratory.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Multinomial  and  other  discrete  distributions.  Exact  and  large  sample  tests  for  4-fold  tables  and  higher 
order  contingency  tables;  multiple  comparisons.  Applications  to  problems  in  epidemiology,  including 
follow-up  data. 
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Biostatistics  P8212.      Special  statistical  methods  in  public  health 

1  half-day  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P8211  or  the  equivalent. 

Topics  vary  from  year  to  year.  Possible  topics  are  population  models;  theoretical  epidemics;  special 
actuarial  methods;  Poisson  and  contagious  distributions;  other  special  discrete  distributions;  special 
applications  of  chi-square;  nonparametric  applications. 

Biostatistics  P8213.      Topics  in  design  of  medical  experiments 

1  half -day  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P6202  or  the  equivalent. 

Expansion  of  material  covered  in  Biostatistics  P6202.  Further  applications  of  binomial  and  chi  square; 
Poisson  distribution;  small  sample  significance  tests,  such  as  t  and  F;  regression,  correlation,  and  least 
squares;  introduction  to  analysis  of  variance. 

Biostatistics  P9210.      Special  work  in  statistics 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Properly  qualified  students  may  undertake  special  investigations  or  study  special  problems  connected 
with  statistical  theory  or  practice. 


►  COMMUNITY  AND  SOCIAL  PSYCHIATRY 


In  general,  the  courses  in  community  psychiatry  are  conducted  in  small  groups 
to  facilitate  discussion. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6201.      Principles  and  practice  of  community  psychiatry 

IVi  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  First,  second,  and  third  quarters. 

First  quarter:  the  basic  concepts  of  community  psychiatry  and  its  historical  development  as  a  sub- 
specialty of  psychiatry;  a  description  of  the  most  comprehensive  programs  in  this  country  and  abroad 
and  a  discussion  of  legislation  enacted  to  facilitate  their  development.  Second  and  third  quarters: 
psychodynamic  concepts  as  they  pertain  to  the  practice  of  community  psychiatry,  with  case  studies 
as  illustrative  material. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6206.      Field  trips 

2Vi  hours  of  conference  and  1  field  trip  a  week.  6  pts.  First,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  quarters. 

Field  trips  to  a  wide  variety  of  community  and  institutional  agencies  and  services — rural  and  urban, 
medical  and  nonmedical.  Field  trips  include  tours  of  the  facilities,  observation,  and  discussion,  with 
emphasis  on  patterns  of  community  planning,  psychiatric  collaboration,  and  administration. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6212.      Legal  aspects  of  psychiatry 

V/i  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

A  survey  of  the  law  as  it  affects  the  practice  of  psychiatry  and  psychiatric  administration. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6216.      The  psychiatrist  and  the  community 

11^  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  First,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

M.P.H.  students  may  take  the  fourth  quarter  as  an  elective  core  course  with  the  instructor's  permission. 
This  course  is  problem  oriented,  designed  to  reflect  problems  faced  and  solutions  attempted  by  the 
community  psychiatrist  as  he  seeks  to  work  with  and  to  be  responsive  to  a  community  that  is  often 
clamorous,  poorly  defined,  and  constantly  changing.  Speakers  are  invited  from  various  professional 
groups  and  agencies  who  are  significantly  involved  in  the  interrelationships  and  collaborations  within 
the  community  where  role,  function,  and  responsibilities  overlap  and  are  apt  to  be  blurred,  and  where 
the  central  issue  frequently  appears  as  conflict  and  confusion  in  struggles  for  recognition  and  power  in 
the  deUvery  of  mental  health  services.  The  course  is  designed  to  encourage  appropriate  readings  and 
active  student  participation  through  searching  questions  to  help  develop  evaluative  and  critical  skills 
necessary  for  successful  functioning  in  a  community  where  many  of  the  definitions  and  limits  are  still 
in  process  of  being  defined. 
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Community  Psychiatry  P6218.      Mental  health  film  series 

1  hour  a  week.  0  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

A  series  of  mental  health  films  is  screened  and  discussed  in  order  to  determine  the  efifectiveness  of 
such  films  for  communication  with  and  education  of  special  audiences,  and  to  illustrate  the  role  of 
the  psychiatrist  as  consultant  in  the  production  of  mental  health  films. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6221.      Visiting  psychiatrists 

3  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Distinctive  contributions  or  particularly  timely  or  innovative  efforts  are  discussed  weekly  by  outstand- 
ing lecturers  from  their  own  experience  in  administrative  psychiatry,  community  mental  health,  or 
related  broader  social  or  governmental  fields.  A  separate  weekly  discussion  of  each  lecturer's  session 
is  held. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6223A.      Reading  seminar  in  social  psychiatry 

2  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  works  on  the  relation  between  sociocultural  factors  and  mental 
disorder  in  the  areas  of  prevalence,  lay  appraisal,  clinical  diagnosis,  etiology,  and  treatment. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6223B.      Contributions  in  social  psychiatry 

3  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

The  instructor's  permission  is  required  for  M.P.H.  students  who  wish  to  elect  this  course  as  part  of 
the  elective  core. 

Guest  lecturers  discuss  their  investigations  in  social  psychiatry.  A  separate  weekly  discussion  of  each 
lecturer's  session  is  held. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6224.      Concepts  and  practice  of  administration 

IVi  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Discussion  of  the  theory  of  administration  by  specialists  in  various  areas  of  public  health,  mental 
health,  and  business  administration;  political  science;  management  theory.  Applications  of  concepts 
to  practical  aspects  of  organization  and  management  (including  planning)  for  community  health  and 
mental  health  services  are  presented. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6225.      Governmental  processes  and  the  community 

11/2  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

An  introduction  to  political  theory  and  governmental  structure  as  a  background  for  understanding 
the  relationship  between  public  policy,  the  legislative  process,  and  executive  decision-making  and 
administration.  Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  case  materials  are  included  in  several  of  the  sessions 
which  are  conducted  jointly  by  a  political  scientist  and  a  psychiatrist. 

Community  Psychiatry  P6226.      Problems  of  mental  health  administration 

IVi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Administrative  problems  of  community  mental  health  programming  are  studied  through  presentation 
and  discussion  of  illustrative  case  situations. 

Community  Psychiatry  P8209.      Relationship  of  community  and  social  psychiatry  to 
clinical  management  of  patients 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

A  series  of  case  conferences  devoted  to  presentation  by  first-year  psychiatric  resident  trainees  of 
clinical  material  considered  in  a  community  and  social  psychiatry  context  so  that  techniques  and  in- 
sights of  this  orientation  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  a  more  comprehensive  treatment  plan  for  the 
individual  patient  and  his  family. 

Community  Psychiatry  P8211.      Administrative  field  project 

Open  only  to  students  in  the  mid-career  program  category. 

A  required  experience  arranged  according  to  the  needs  of  the  candidate. 

An   individually   arranged,   faculty-approved   project,    to   be   presented    as   a    thesis;    includes   faculty 

adviser's  visit  to  the  project  and  consultation. 
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Community  Psychiatry  P8212A.      Supervised  field  experience 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Field  training  for  community  and  social  psychiatrists  is  provided  by  placements  in  community  agen- 
cies which  offer  trainees  supervised  experience  in  community  planning,  consultation,  organization  and 
coordination  of  psychiatric  services,  and  patterns  of  psychiatric  care  in  general  hospitals,  public  mental 
hospitals,  and  specialized  psychiatric  hospitals.  Placements  are  also  provided  in  settings  that  afford 
research  and  teaching  opportunities. 

Community  Psychiatry  P8212B.      Issues  in  community  and  social  psychiatry 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

A  monthly  conference  provides  opportunity  for  the  entire  group  of  trainees  and  faculty  to  discuss 
salient  issues  in  community  and  social  psychiatry  from  their  own  experience  and  that  of  occasionally 
invited  guests.  These  conferences  are  arranged  by  an  elected  committee  of  trainees. 

Community  Psychiatry  P8213.      Field  experience  seminar:  consultation,  collaboration, 
and  mental  health  education  in  community  settings 

IVi  hours  a  week.  4  pts.  First,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

In  the  first  quarter,  emphasis  is  on  readings  and  discussion  of  the  theory  underlying  the  consultative 
process  as  well  as  the  role  and  function  of  the  psychiatrist  as  a  consultant  to  nonmedical  professionals 
in  health,  welfare,  and  educational  programs.  In  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters,  students  present 
material  based  on  their  field  placement  experiences,  review  relevant  literature,  and  take  responsibility 
for  organizing  the  presentations,  including  invitation  of  guest  lecturers  and  consultants  as  appropriate. 
One  faculty  member  moderates  this  course  and  other  faculty  members  participate. 

Community  Psychiatry  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Studies  individually  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students. 

Epidemiology  P8221.      Epidemiology  of  mental  disorders 

For  description,  see  page  42. 


MENTAL  HEALTH 

Mental  Health  P6201.      Personality:  development,  functioning,  and  psychosocial 
aspects 

IVi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  The  problems  encountered  in  the  various  stages  of  psychological  growth  and 
personality  development,  as  related  to  programming  in  public  health  and  administrative  medicine. 
Interpersonal  relations  and  the  theory  and  techniques  of  interviewing. 

Mental  Health  P6203.      Mental  disorders:  their  etiology,  prevention,  distribution,  and 
control 

\V2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  Concepts  of  mental  health  and  illness,  problems  in  classification,  distribution 
and  etiology  of  mental  disorders.  Presentation  of  community  programs  for  mental  illness  and  health. 
Guest  lecturers  present  selected  parts  of  this  course. 

Mental  Health  P6206.      Studies  in  the  historical  sociology  of  mental  illness 

\V2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

A  seminar  on  selected  topics  which  include  psychopathology  in  the  social  process;  the  evaluation  and 
social  character  of  hospitals  and  other  arrangements  for  the  mentally  ill,  as  influenced  by  different 
social  contexts  and  cultural  situations;  concepts  of  mental  illness  in  their  relation  to  non-scientific 
factors.  Discussion  is  based  upon  material  drawn  from  a  variety  of  historical  periods  from  antiquity 
to  the  present.  The  relevance  of  historical  sociology  to  the  understanding  of  present  problems  is 
indicated. 
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►  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 

Environmental  Health  P6201.      Environmental  health  practice 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

For  students  with  a  special  interest  in  the  technical  control  of  man's  environment.  Lectures,  directed 
readings,  discussions,  and  exercises.  The  development  of  programs  for  the  solution  of  community 
environmental  health  problems. 

Environmental  Health  P6202.      Hygiene  of  housing 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Directed  readings,  field  trips,  discussions,  and  individual  and  group  exercises.  Principles  of  healthful 
housing:  standards,  housing  ordinances,  appraisal  methods,  environmental  health  considerations  in 
planning  for  health,  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  city  planning. 

Environmental  Health  P6203.      Environmental  health  in  underdeveloped  areas 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Lectures,  directed  readings,  discussions,  and  individual  and  group  exercises.  Problems  of  basic  sanita- 
tion in  underdeveloped  areas  with  limited  economic  means  and  in  extensive  rural  areas.  Individual 
attention  is  given  to  students  of  other  countries  who  may  be  concerned  with  specific  problems  in  the 
technical  and  administrative  control  of  the  environment  in  their  homelands. 

Environmental  Health  P8204.      Seminar  in  environmental  health 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

For  students  with  special  interest  in  environmental  sanitation. 

Environmental  Health  P9210.      Special  studies  in  environmental  health 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Qualified  students  may  undertake  special  investigations  of  particular  phases  of  environmental  sanitation. 


►  EPIDEMIOLOGY 

Epidemiology  P6201— 2.      Principles  of  epidemiology 

2  hours  a  week,  first  quarter;  6  hours  a  week,  second  quarter.  3  pts. 

Lectures,  seminars,  and  exercises  on  the  concepts,  principles,  and  uses  of  epidemiology.  Epidemiologic 
analysis  of  the  determinants  of  health  and  disease.  Study  of  particular  diseases  to  illustrate  the  descrip- 
tions of  their  distributions  and  courses,  the  analysis  of  their  causes,  and  approaches  to  prevention. 

Epidemiology  P6203.      Methods  and  application  of  epidemiology  in  chronic  disease 

3  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  P6201-2  or  the  equivalent,  and  the  instructor's  permission. 
Exercises,  seminars,  and  reports.  Critical  appraisal  of  Uterature;   design  of  field  studies;  evaluation 
of  methods  for  prevention  and  control.  Guest  lecturers  and  seminars  review  studies  in  the  etiology 
and  surveillance  of  diseases  of  public  health  importance. 

Epidemiology  P6205.      Methods  and  application  of  epidemiology  in  communicable 
disease 

3  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  P6201-2  or  the  equivalent,  and  the  instructor's  permission. 
Lectures,  seminars,  exercises,  visual  aids.  A  consideration  of  selected  communicable  diseases  of  national 
and  international  importance.  Critical  appraisal  of  the  literature;  design  of  field  studies;  evaluation 
of  methods  for  prevention  and  control. 

Epidemiology  P6206.      Epidemiology  in  the  solution  of  problems  in  hospital  adminis- 
tration 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

For  hospital  administration  students. 

Introduction  to  modern  concepts  and  basic  principles  of  epidemiology.  Emphasis  is  on  current  ex- 
periences in  the  use  of  epidemiologic  methods  to  solve  communicable  disease  problems  in  hospitals,  to 
detect  nonmanifest  disease,  and  to  study  the  quaUty  of  medical  care. 
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Epidemiology  P821 1.      Epidemiology  of  mental  disorders 

1  half -day  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Given  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Psychiatry. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  P620I-2  or  the  equivalent,  and  the  instructor's  permission. 
Seminars  on  the  principles  of  epidemiology  as  appUed  to  mental  disorders,  including  discussions  of 
host  and  of  environmental  and  agent  factors  which  initiate  and  foster  the  development  of  mental 
disorders;  critical  evaluation  of  studies  of  epidemiologic  research  in  mental  hospitals  and  in  com- 
munities. 

Epidemiology  P8212.      Public  health  laboratory  methods 

3  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  any  course  in  epidemiology  and  the  instructor's  permission. 

Seminars  and  laboratory.  The  facilities  of  the  Bureau  of  Laboratories  of  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Health  are  utilized  to  observe  procedures  used  by  individual  laboratories,  for  example,  water, 
milk,  virology,  serology,  etc.  In  the  event  a  student  wishes  to  concentrate  in  one  area,  a  special  program 
is  arranged. 

Epidemiology  P8215.      Current  outbreaks  and  epidemics 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  at  least  one  epidemiology  course  in  the  first  three  quarters,  and  the  instructor's  permission. 
Selected  recent  epidemics  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  epidemiologist.  Methods  of  solution;  technical 
and  administrative  problems  involved.  Evaluation. 

Epidemiology  P8221.      Epidemiology  of  mental  disorders  (community  psychiatry) 

IVi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Part  of  the  curriculum  in  community  and  social  psychiatry;  for  students  in  administrative  and  com- 
munity and  social  psychiatry. 

Lectures  and  seminars  on  the  application  of  modem  epidemiologic  methods  to  the  study  of  community 
distribution  of  mental  disorders,  and  on  epidemiologic  research  in  mental  hospitals  and  in  communities. 
Critical  evaluation  of  statistical  reports  from  psychiatric  services  and  departments  of  mental  hygiene. 

Epidemiology  P8222.      Human  genetics  and  epidemiology 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  P6203  or  P6205,  and  the  instructor's  permission. 

Seminars  on  recent  studies  in  human  genetics  and  cytology,  with  emphasis  on  methods  which  can  be 
incorporated  into  epidemiologic  studies.  Illustrations  are  drawn  from  communicable  diseases  (e.g., 
tuberculosis,  poliomyelitis,  rheumatic  fever)  and  a  variety  of  noncommunicable  diseases,  such  as 
cardiovascular  disease  (hypertension,  coronary  artery  disease),  cancer  (leukemia,  breast),  diabetes, 
and  mental  illness. 

Epidemiology  P8223.      Epidemiologic  methods  in  chronic  disease 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  P6203  or  P6205,  and  the  instructor's  permission. 

Seminars   are  devoted  to  morbidity  and  mortality   data,   retrospective  and   prospective   studies,    and 

community  surveys  and  family  studies.  Topics  are  selected  from  heart  and  pulmonary  diseases,  cancer, 

arthritis,  neurological  disease,  mental  disorders,  congenital  malformations,  and  other  topics  of  current 

importance. 

Epidemiology  P8225.      Epidemiologic  principles  of  community  mental  health  services 
and  the  evaluation  of  effect 

3  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  P6201-2,  and  the  instructor's  permission. 

Seminars  on  the  application  of  modem  epidemiologic  methods  to  the  study  of  needs  and  to  the  demand 
for  community  mental  health  services.  Research  and  statistical  reports  evaluating  community  mental 
health  centers  are  critically  analyzed. 

Epidemiology  P8226.      Epidemiology  of  mental  retardation 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  the  instructor's  permission. 

Discussions  and  readings  on  current  research  themes  in  the  epidemiology  of  mental  retardation. 
Causation,  occurrence,  and  survival  in  specific  mild  or  severe  conditions.  Development  and  evalua- 
tion of  screening,  treatment,  and  socialization  programs  and  their  impact  on  patient,  family,  medical 
care  agency,  and  community. 
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Epidemiology  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Prerequisite:  the  instructor's  permission. 

Qualified  students  may  participate  in  epidemiologic  field  studies  currently  in  progress  in  the  Division 
of  Epidemiology  and  in  epidemiologic  activities  in  collaboration  with  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Health  or  other  health  agencies. 


►  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

Administrative  Medicine  P6201.      Group  processes 

IV^  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  quarter. 

Students  are  divided  into  groups  of  about  sixteen  each.  Utilizing  group  discussion  techniques,  students 
work  toward  greater  objectivity  in  observing  and  understanding  their  own  behavior  and  that  of  others 
in  groups.  Skills  in  participation  and  leadership  in  groups,  and  in  communication  in  general,  are 
identified,  used,  and  refined. 

Administrative  Medicine  P6202.      Fundamentals  of  administration 

1 V2  hours  a  week,  second  quarter. 

2  hours  a  week,  third  quarter.  1  pt.  each  quarter. 

An  introduction  to  organization  and  administration,  particularly  in  public  service.  Bureaucratic  and 
other  organizational  structures  are  examined,  as  are  decision-making,  the  functions  and  techniques  of 
personnel  management,  and  labor-management  relations  in  the  health  field. 

Administrative  Medicine  P6203.      Principles  of  medical  care  administration 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Organization  of  medical  care:  introduction  to  hospital  administration  and  organization  of  medical 
and  paramedical  practice.  Financing  of  medical  care:  principles,  systems,  and  methods  of  payment 
and  their  application  to  medical  care;  voluntary  prepayment  plans  and  health  insurance;  union-manage- 
ment and  community-operated  medical  care  and  prepayment  programs.  Trends  and  problems. 

Administrative  Medicine  P6204.      Current  topics  in  medical  care 

1 V2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Problems  of  current  concern  in  the  field  of  medical  care. 

Administrative  Medicine  P6218.      Written  communication 

IVz  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

The  preparation  of  minutes,  memoranda,  reports,  information  bulletins,  news  releases,  house  organs, 
and  special  articles.  Practical  exercises;  analysis  and  discussion. 

Administrative  Medicine  P6223.      Public  welfare  and  medical  care 

\V2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Examination  of  the  relations  between  public  welfare  organization  and  the  provision  of  medical  care 
to  persons  requiring  assistance  from  welfare  agencies.  Problems,  trends,   and  possible  developments. 

Administrative  Medicine  P8206.      Extended  care  and  home  health  care  facilities  and 
programs 

IVi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Current  problems  of  providing  nursing  home  and  organized  home  health  care  for  patients  not  needing 
hospitalization.  Discussion  of  programs,  facilities,  and  services,  and  accreditation  and  enforcement  of 
standards,  by  directors  of  official  and  voluntary  agencies  engaged  in  implementing  the  federal  Medi- 
care and  New  York  State  Medicaid  programs. 

Administrative  Medicine  P8208.      Seminar  on  research  in  health  care 

3  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Critical  discussion  of  research  projects  underway  at  the  School. 
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Administrative  Medicine  P821 1.      Administrative  medicine  residency 

One  calendar  year. 

Intended  to  give  the  student  knowledge  and  experience  in  various  phases  of  administrative  medicine. 
The  residency  period  is  spent  in  appropriate  medical  care  programs,  under  the  preceptorship  of  a 
qualified  administrator.  The  arrangements  for  practical  experience  vary  with  the  needs  of  the  student. 
Periodic  progress  reports  are  required.  The  residency  begins  at  the  completion  of  the  academic  year 
and  continues  for  twelve  months.  Variations  in  time,  sequence,  and  the  amount  of  time  required  in 
the  residency  may  be  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  School. 

Administrative  Medicine  P8219.      Advanced  topics  in  written  communication 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Administrative  Medicine  P6218  and  the  instructor's  permission. 

Personal  guidance  and  critical  appraisal  of  major  writing  assignments,  such  as  annual  reports,  special 

articles,  speeches,  reporting,  and  taking  minutes. 

Administrative  Medicine  P8224.      Health  care  costs  and  principles  of  reimbursement 

IVi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

An  analysis  of  health  costs,  with  concentration  on  the  components  of  hospital  cost.  Factors  and  con- 
trol measures  affecting  cost  and,  therefore,  reimbursement  formulas.  Reimbursement  formulas  and 
reasons  for  variations  in  health  costs. 

Administrative  Medicine  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Special  studies  may  be  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  student. 


HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Hospital  Administration  P6201.      Hospital  organization  and  management 

6Vi  hours  a  week.  4  pts.  First  quarter. 

9  hours  a  week.  6  pts.  Second  quarter. 

One  day  a  week,  each  quarter,  of  administrative  cUnical  clerkship  in  hospitals 

in  the  area. 

The  general  principles  of  hospital  organization  and  administration,  the  history  and  functions  of  hos- 
pitals, the  relationship  of  the  hospital  to  the  community  and  other  health  agencies,  the  administrative 
organization  of  the  whole  institution.  The  various  departments,  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
function  and  administrative  organization.  The  organization  and  relationships  of  the  medical  staff  to 
the  hospital,  governing  board,  and  the  administration. 

To  study  the  application  of  these  general  principles,  groups  of  no  more  than  three  students  spend  one 
day  a  week  in  supervised  observation  in  permanently  assigned  hospitals.  The  day  in  the  field  is  followed 
by  group  discussion  of  the  observations  made. 

Hospital  Administration  P6203.      Legal  aspects  of  hospital  administration 

IVi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Responsibilities  entailed  in  admission  of  patients;  negligence  liability  for  acts  by  nurses,  doctors,  stu- 
dents, and  employees;  medical  malpractice;  unauthorized  operations;  loss  of  valuable  personal  property 
of  patients;  licensure;  the  student  nurse  and  the  intern;  pharmacist  and  pharmacy.  Laws  covering  the 
dead  and  necropsies. 

Hospital  Administration  P6204.      Hospital  organization  and  management 

IVi  hours  a  week.  5  pts.  each  quarter.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

A  continuation  of  Hospital  Administration  P6201.  More  advanced  discussion  of  activities,  problems, 
and  relationships  in  hospitals.  One  session  a  week  is  devoted  to  actual  administrative  case  materials 
emphasizing  problem-solving  and  decision-making.  During  one  week  of  the  fourth  quarter,  the  students, 
under  the  direction  of  faculty  members,  make  a  field  trip  to  the  Washington,  D.C.  area  to  visit  such 
institutions  as  the  Clinical  Center  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine, and  the  U.S.  Naval  School  of  Hospital  Administration. 
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Hospital  Administration  P6205.      Financial  management  of  hospitals 

IVi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  each  quarter.  First,  second,  and  third  quarters. 

Although  not  required,  an  undergraduate  basic  course  in  accounting  is  desirable  as  preparation  for  this 
course.  Accounting  principles  related  to  the  construction  and  content  of  financial  statements;  analysis 
and  interpretation  of  financial  reports;  preparation  and  use  of  budgets;  methods  of  computing  costs;  and 
factual  data  needed  to  formulate  financial  policies. 

Hospital  Administration  P6207.     Trustees 

1  Vi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

The  hospital  board  of  trustees  and  its  committees,  organization,  responsibilities,  and  relationship  with 
the  medical  staff  and  the  public.  The  policies  of  the  trustees  and  their  working  relationships  with  the 
administrator.  Discussion  of  actual  situations  to  illustrate  problems,  their  analysis,  and  their  successful 
solution. 

Hospital  Administration  P6208.      Hospital  planning  and  construction 

4  hours  a  week.  4  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Role  of  community  leaders,  the  administrator,  the  consultant,  the  architect,  the  fund-raising  counsel, 
and  others  in  the  planning  and  construction  of  a  hospital.  Problems  of  modernization  and  expansion. 
Methods  and  techniques  of  community  studies  for  measuring  and  planning  hospital  and  health  facilities. 
State  and  federal  regulations  and  assistance  in  financing,  planning,  and  construction. 
As  a  supplement  to  this  course,  the  students  spend  the  last  ten  days  of  the  year  of  administrative 
residency  at  the  Health  and  Hospital  Planning  Council  of  Southern  New  York  for  intensive  instruction 
by  the  staff  and  guest  lecturers. 

Hospital  Administration  P6209.      Prepayment  and  hospitals 

IVi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Emphasis  on  comprehensive  study  of  third-party  payments  to  hospitals;  service  benefit  prepayment 
programs,  partial  indemnity  and  full  coverage. 

Hospital  Administration  P8211.      Administrative  residency 

One  calendar  year. 

To  give  the  student  broader  and  wider  knowledge  and  understanding  or  organization,  administration, 
functions,  and  activities  of  hospitals  and  their  departments  and  of  the  relationship  to  agencies  out- 
side the  hospital,  through  observation  of  the  practical  application  of  material  presented  in  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  academic  year.  About  nine  months  of  the  residency  period  are  spent  with  an 
approved  preceptor  who  is  an  experienced  administrator  in  a  hospital  within  commuting  distance  of 
New  York;  the  student  is  required  to  return  to  the  School  for  an  all-day  seminar  once  a  month. 
Another  month  is  spent  in  a  hospital  in  a  smaller  community  where  unique  medical  staff  organization 
makes  superior  medical  care  possible.  In  the  hospitals,  in  addition  to  observation,  there  is  actual  work 
in  various  departments,  and  special  projects  are  assigned  to  be  accomplished  under  the  guidance  and 
supervision  of  the  preceptor.  Time  is  also  allotted  to  observation  in  the  offices  of  a  prepayment  plan 
organization  and  in  a  hospital  planning  agency.  At  least  once  during  the  year,  the  student  is  visited  by 
a  faculty  member.  Monthly  progress  reports  are  required.  Residency  begins  at  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter.  The  student  returns  to  the  School  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  academic  study  during  the  second 
year.  Variations  in  the  residency  program,  its  sequence  and  time  requirements,  may  be  made  with  the 
approval  of  the  director  of  the  program  in  hospital  administration. 

Hospital  Administration  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Qualified  students  may  participate  in  subject  and  field  investigations  under  supervision  of  the  staff. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  PRACTICE 


Public  Health  Practice  P6200.      Introduction  to  public  health  practice 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Orientation  lectures  and  seminars  specially  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  of  groups  of  individuals  seeking 
graduate  degrees  in  fields  other  than  public  health. 
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Public  Health  Practice  P6202.      Principles  and  practice  of  public  health 

IVi  hours  a  week,  first  quarter;  3  hours  a  week,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quar- 
ters. 2  pts.  each  term. 

M.P.H.  candidates  are  required  to  take  all  four  quarters;  other  students  may  take  the  first  two  quarters 
as  a  unit  for  2  points  or  the  first  quarter  for  1  point  by  special  arrangement  with  the  division. 
First  quarter:  lectures  on  public  health  principles  and  practice.  Second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters: 
lectures  and  problem-solving  seminars  of  small  groups  on  current  problems  of  official  and  voluntary 
health  agencies,  local,  state,  federal,  and  foreign.  Field  trips  to  local  health  departments  and  voluntary 
health  agencies. 

Public  Health  Practice  P6205.      Voluntary  agencies 

1 1/2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Objectives,  problems  of  organization  and  administration,  methods  of  financing,  and  interrelationships 
of  official  and  voluntary  health  agencies. 

Public  Health  Practice  P6206.      International  health  administration 

IVi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

The  organizational  and  administrative  aspects  of  international  health  programs  of  agencies  such  as 
WHO,  UNICEF,  AID,  and  PASB.  Discussion  of  current  problems  and  concepts  with  faculty  members, 
representatives  of  international  agencies,  and  others  who  participate  in  international  health  activities. 

Public  Health  Practice  P8214.      Control  of  chronic  diseases  and  problems  of  aging 

1  Vz  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Programs  in  state  and  local  health  departments. 

Public  Health  Practice  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  Second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  the  instructor's  permission. 

For  advanced  students  who  wish  to  acquire  further  knowledge  and  skills  in  areas  of  specied  interest 

and  need. 


MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 

General  background  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  material  and  child  health 
is  included  in  the  basic  required  core  courses  of  the  Master  of  Public  Health 
curriculum.  The  elective  core  course,  Maternal  and  Child  Health  P6201,  provides 
a  specific  orientation  to  a  broad  range  of  health  and  medical  care  problems  of 
mothers  and  children.  Students  with  special  interests  in  this  field  may  consult  with 
a  faculty  adviser  about  arranging  individual  elective  programs  covering  a  range 
of  subject  areas  such  as  maternal  and  infant  protection,  child  health  services,  school 
health,  adolescent  health  programs,  medical  care  and  rehabilitation  programs  for 
children,  maternal  and  child  health  problems  in  different  countries. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  P6201.      Survey  of  maternal  and  child  health 

IVi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

The  scope  and  pattern  of  current  practices  in  maternal  and  child  health:  planning,  organization, 
administration,  and  evaluation  of  services  in  the  prenatal,  newborn,  infant,  preschool,  school-age,  and 
adolescent  periods. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  P8206.      Current  topics  in  maternal  and  child  health 

IVi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Readings  and  discussions  on  public  health,  medical  care,  social  welfare,  and  educational  and  legal 
topics  relating  to  child  health,  including  family  court  and  protective  services,  genetic  counseling, 
migrant  groups,  Project  Head  Start,  and  recent  legislative  decisions. 
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Maternal  and  Child  Health  P9210.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  faculty  adviser. 

For  students  with  a  major  interest  in  maternal  and  child  health,  who  wish  to  probe  a  particular  area 
in  depth,  to  participate  in  field  observations  or  surveys,  or  to  develop  other  skiUs  in  relation  to  services 
for  this  population  group. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

Qualified  nurses  are  accepted  for  the  Master  of  Public  Health  program.  This 
course  of  study  provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  multi- 
disciplinary  planning  and  discussion. 

The  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  public  health  nurse  are  presented  in  the 
required  course,  Public  Health  Practice  P6209.  For  students  with  special  interests 
in  this  field  there  is  an  opportunity  to  take  additional  course  work.  After  the  aca- 
demic year  is  completed,  advanced  clinical  experience  in  supervision,  administra- 
tion, and  consultation  in  public  health  nursing  may  be  arranged  for  qualified 
students. 

Public  Health  Nursing  P6201.      Principles  and  practice  of  public  health  nursing 

IVi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

The  scope  of  public  health  nursing  and  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  nurse  contributes  to  the  health 
of  the  community,  including  patterns  of  different  administrative  settings  in  which  the  public  health 
nurse  functions,  community  relationships,  and  trends  In  nursing  education. 

Public  Health  Nursing  P8202.      Administration,  supervision  and  consultation  in  public 
health  nursing 

IV^  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

The  processes  and  methods  through  which  the  objectives  of  a  public  health  nursing  program  can  be 
evaluated,  coordinated,  and  unified. 

Public  Health  Nursing  P8203.      Current  problems  in  public  health  nursing 

IVi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Problems  facing  ofiBcial  and  private  agencies  in  the  administration  of  nursing  programs  and  in  the 
best  utilization  of  aU  nursing  persormel. 

Public  Health  Nursing  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  Second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

For  students  who  wish  to  acquire  further  knowledge  and  skills  in  some  particular  phase  of  public 
health  nursing. 


DENTAL  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Advanced  courses  for  dentists  preparing  for  careers  in  dental  public  health  prac- 
tice. Background  and  orientation  for  students  without  professional  dental  back- 
grounds are  provided  in  the  required  courses,  Public  Health  P6206  and  Public 
Health  Practice  P6202. 

Dental  Public  Health  P6201.      Organization  of  a  dental  public  health  program 

IVi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Introduction  to  organization  and  management  problems  involved  in  developing  and  operating  a  dental 
public  health  program  in  a  commimity  health  organization. 
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Dental  Public  Health  P8202.      Advanced  topics  in  dental  public  health 

IV^  hours  a  week,  1  or  2  pts.  Third  and/ or  fourth  quarter. 

Primarily  for  dentists  and  for  nondental  personnel  who  are  interested  in  particular  aspects  of  dental 
public  health. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  In  addition  to  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  University,  leaders  in  the 
field  are  invited  to  participate.  Topics  may  include:  dental  needs  and  dental  resources;  trends  in  dental 
public  health;  public  health  measures  designed  to  prevent  or  control  dental  caries,  periodontal  disease, 
malocclusion,  and  oral  cancer;  nutrition  in  relation  to  dental  and  oral  disease;  prepayment  and  post- 
payment  plans  for  dental  care;  research  in  dental  public  health. 

Dental  Public  Health  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

By  arrangement  with  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  or  other  local  facilities,  special  programs 
are  arranged  for  students  seeking  further  training  in  clinical  dental  procedures,  instruction  in  recent 
developments  in  dental  science,  and  field  training  in  dental  public  health  administration. 
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Nutrition  P6200.      Laboratory  methods  in  nutritional  investigation 

8  hours  a  week.  4  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  quantitative  analysis,  elementary  organic  chemistry,  elementary  biochemistry,  or  the 
instructor's  permission.  Methods  of  biochemical  analysis  currently  in  use  in  nutritional  investigations 
and  assessments  of  their  applicability. 

Nutrition  P6201.      Principles  of  individual  and  public  nutrition 

IVi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Primarily  for  M.P.H.  candidates. 

Review  of  the  essentials  of  nutrition  and  principal  human  nutritional  deficiency  conditions.  Epidemio- 
logical aspects  of  nutrition.  Factors  affecting  adequacy  of  dietary  intake  in  the  population,  method  of 
determining  nutritional  status,  the  development  of  nutrition  standards,  and  recent  advances  in  experi- 
mental nutrition  and  related  fields  which  affect  public  health. 

Nutrition  P6202.      Introduction  to  human  nutrition 

2  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

For  M.S.  candidates  in  nutrition. 

Perspectives  on  human  nutrition  and  deficiency  states.  The  relationships  between  biochemical  and 
clinical  manifestations  of  nutritional  adequacy.  Recent  advances  in  experimental  and  human  nutrition. 
Films  on  nutrition  and  metabolic  diseases. 

Nutrition  P6203.      Nutrition  education 

2  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Methods  of  instruction  appropriate  for  varied  age  and  educational  levels,  including  preparation  and 
use  of  visual  and  audio-visual  aids.  Cultural  patterns  in  food  usage  are  related  to  nutrition  improve- 
ment programs  for  various  population  groups. 

Nutrition  P6205.      Human  nutritional  requirements 

2  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

The  basis  of  the  requirements  for  individual  nutrients  and  recommended  dietary  allowances. 

Nutrition  P6206.      Food  chemistry 

2  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

The  chemical  composition  of  foodstuffs  and  their  reactions  in  processing,  packaging,  and  storage; 
the  properties  of  proteins,  fats  and  oils,  starches,  pigments,  and  other  constituents;  the  significance  of 
analytical  values  and  the  effects  of  food  additives. 
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Nutrition  P6207.      Food  regulations  and  safety  evaluation 

1  hour  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

A  survey  of  the  legal  controls  and  regulations  affecting  food  production,  distribution,  and  use.  Chemi- 
cals intentionally  and  unintentionally  added  to  foods,  their  possible  toxic  effects,  and  acceptable  limits 
of  tolerance.  International  aspects  of  safety  regulations. 

Nutrition  P6208.      Food  production 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

World-wide  aspects  of  food  production  that  are  related  to  the  need  for  and  the  availability  of  essential 
foods.  The  importance  of  soil,  water,  climate,  and  fertilizer,  with  a  review  of  the  means  of  increasing 
production  of  food  crops,  livestock,  poultry,  and  fisheries. 

Nutrition  P6209.      Food  economics 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Economic  factors  as  they  affect  the  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  food,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  balancing  world  food  supply. 

Nutrition  P62 16.      Nutritional  biochemistry 

3  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  quantitative  and  organic  chemistry,  general  biochemistry,  or  the  instructor's  permission. 
The  role  of  fundamental  nutrients  in  the  bioenergetics  and  the  biochemical  processes  of  the  living 
organism. 

Nutrition  P6219.      Cultural  anthropology  and  nutrition 

2  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

A  review  of  cultural  factors  and  anthropological  theory  relevant  to  the  plaiming  of  changes  in  food 
practices. 

Nutrition  P8201.      National  and  international  nutrition  programs 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Emphasis  is  on  administrative  policies  in  national  and  international  nutrition  programs,  and  their 
relation  to  public  health,  agriculture,  professional  training,  and  economic  development. 

Nutrition  P8204.      Principles  and  methods  of  epidemiology  as  applied  to  nutrition 

2  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Lectures,  seminars,  and  exercises.  Basic  principles  and  methods  of  epidemiology,  particularly  as  they 
relate  to  nutritional  problems.  Agent,  host,  and  enviroimient  patterns  in  disease  occurrence;  natural 
history  and  prevention  of  disease;  epidemiologic  methods  in  handling  outbreaks  and  conducting  nutri- 
tional research,  including  survey  techniques  and  appraisal  of  field  studies;  current  epidemiologic  prob- 
lems in  nutrition. 

Nutrition  P8211.      Combined  clinics  in  nutrition  and  metabolism 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters.  Given  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 

Required  of  all  physicians  in  the  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  nutrition;  other 
students  in  the  program  may  audit  the  course. 

Coordinated  presentation  of  nutritional  disorders  in  man — ^their  biochemical  features,  pathology,  and 
public  health  significance.  Case  studies  are  included. 

Nutrition  P8218.      Recent  advances  in  nutritional  research 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Seminars  presented  by  national  and  international  experts. 

Nutrition  P92 10.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Properly  qualified  students  participate  in  special  clinical  and  laboratory  projects,  seminars,  or  field 
investigations  under  the  supervision  of  the  staflf. 
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Nutrition  P9217.      Seminar  in  biochemistry 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Nutrition  P6216  or  the  equivalent. 

Recent  developments  in  biochemistry  and  their  significance  in  nutrition. 


►  OCCUPATIONAL  MEDICINE 


As  part  of  the  subject  matter  of  courses  given  in  other  divisions,  the  Division 
of  Occupational  Medicine  presents  introductory  material  on  the  historical  back- 
ground of  occupational  medicine,  governmental  and  nongovernmental  occupational 
health  programs,  applications  of  epidemiology  in  occupational  medicine,  physical 
and  chemical  agents  of  disease,  and  other  aspects  of  the  field. 

Occupational  Medicine  P6202.     The  occupational  diseases 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Primarily  for  physicians. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  incidence,  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  the  principal  occupa- 
tional diseases,  including  laboratory  procedures  as  applied  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  environment. 

Occupational  Medicine  P6204.      Problems  in  environmental  health 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

An  extension  of  material  presented  in  the  second  half  of  Public  Health  P6207. 

Prerequisite:  Public  Health  P6207. 

Seminar  members  work  with  data  from  actual  environmental  studies  and  formulate  action  goals  within 

the  scope  of  the  health  professional.  Suitable  techniques  for  preliminary  evaluation  of  environmental 

hazards  are  discussed. 

Occupational  Medicine  P8201.     Air  pollution 

4  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Public  Health  P6207. 

Review  of  basic  principles  and  discussion  of  current  problems.  Observation  and  supervised  participation 

in  activities  in  the  field  and  laboratories  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Air  Pollution. 

Occupational  Medicine  P8202.      Radiation  as  an  environmental  hazard 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Public  Health  P6207. 

Review  of  basic  principles;  seminar  discussion  of  present  and  future  problems.  Emphasis  is  on  the  role 

of  the  health  professional  who  does  not  intend  to  specialize  in  radiation. 

Occupational  Medicine  P8203.     Seminar  on  environmental  noise  as  a  pollution 
hazard 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Public  Health  P6207. 

Review  of  basic  principles.  Present  problems  are  placed  in  proper  perspective  and  preliminary  methods 
for  evaluation  are  discussed.  Emphasis  is  on  the  role  of  the  health  professional  and  the  health  depart- 
ment 

Occupational  Medicine  P8204.     Occupational  health  practice 

4  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

Primarily  for  physicians,  nurses,  and  students  in  administrative  medicine,  but  open  to  others  with  the 

instructor's  permission. 

Supervised  observation  and  participation  in  the  Occupational  Health  Program  at  Brookdale  Hospital 

Center,  with  seminars  to  discuss  present  problems  and  their  possible  solutions. 
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Occupational  Medicine  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Students  with  a  primary  interest  in  occupational  medicine  work  with  members  of  the  faculty  on  an 
individual  basis.  Programs  may  include  research,  field  observation,  participation  in  surveys,  or  other 
relevant  activities. 


►  PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Public  Health  Education  P6201.      Principles  of  education 

1  hour  a  week,  first  quarter;  1 V2  hours  a  week,  second  quarter.  1  pt. 

An  analysis  of  education  as  a  major  function  of  community  health  action.  Emphasis  on  the  nature 
and  scope  of  health  education,  its  base  in  the  social  sciences,  and  its  application  to  programs  of  action, 
evaluation,  and  research. 

Public  Health  Education  P6202.      Current  problems  in  health  education 

V/i  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Required  of  all  students  whose  special  field  of  interest  is  health  education. 

Prerequisite:  a  consultation  with  the  Professor  of  Public  Health  Education. 

Current  problems  in  health  education,  including  those  concerned  with  research  and  practice.  Examples 

are  chosen  from  current  literature  and  programs.  Students  are  expected  to  analyze  materials  and  to 

present  them  in  class  for  discussion. 

Public  Health  Education  P6203.     Audio-visual  aids  in  public  health  education 

1  Vz  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Descriptions,  demonstrations,  and  practice  in  developing  audio-visual  aids. 

Public  Health  Education  P9210.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

For  students  who  wish  to  pursue  intensively  some  particular  phase  of  health  education. 


►  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Social  Services  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Special  studies  may  be  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  student. 

►  SOCIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES 

Sociomedical  Sciences  P6213.      Sociomedical  research  methods 

3  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Research  involving  concepts  in  both  social  science  and  medicine. 

Sociomedical  Sciences  P6222.      Introduction  to  computers  and  data  processing 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

The  logic  of  data  processing,  representative  types  of  computers  and  punch-card  equipment,  data  storage 
media,  organization  of  data,  factors  affecting  costs  and  time,  and  facilities  avjiilable  at  Columbia. 
Laboratory  work,  using  machines. 

Sociomedical  Sciences  P8205.      Evaluation  of  action  programs  in  health 

3  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Review  of  the  basic  principles  and  methods  of  evaluation  in  public  health.  Critical  analysis  of  existing 
evaluation  studies.  Development  of  special  projects  in  the  evaluation  of  public  health  programs. 
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Sociomedical  Sciences  P8207.      Sociology  in  illness  and  health  care 

IVi  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Primarily  for  students  in  Ph.D.  programs. 

Prerequisite:  the  instructor's  permission. 

Sociological  concepts  viewed  in  health  care  settings;  the  private  doctor-patient  relationship;  service 

and  marginal  health  occupations;  group  care  in  complex  institutions  such  as  hospitals,  clinics,   and 

public  health  facilities;  the  relation  of  health  services  to  other  community  institutions. 

Sociomedical  Sciences  P8208.      Seminar  on  research  in  health  care 

3  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  each  quarter.  First,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

Primarily  for  students  in  Ph.D.  programs. 

Critical  discussion  of  research  projects  under  way  at  the  School. 

Sociomedical  Sciences  P8209.      Social  science  research  techniques  applicable  to  pub- 
lic health  and  administrative  medicine 

IVi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Sociomedical  Sciences  P6213. 

Experimental  design;  sampling  in  communities  and  special  populations;  analysis  of  survey  data;  meas- 
urement of  sociomedical  variables. 

Sociomedical  Sciences  P8214.      Elements  of  population  dynamics 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  P6201  or  the  equivalent. 

Historical  and  present  levels  and  trends  in  mortality,  natality,  and  population  growth;  interrelations 

among  vital  rates  and  age  composition;  factors  that  affect  vital  rates. 

Sociomedical  Sciences  P8220.      The  health  professions 

IVi  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  the  instructor's  permission. 

A  comparative  approach  to  the  sociological  study  of  the  professions.  The  social  origins,  the  ideologies, 
and  the  socialization  of  health  professionals;  the  division  of  labor;  and  the  role  of  professional  associa- 
tions in  context  of  revolutionary  change  in  the  organization  of  health  care,  with  use  of  available 
research  studies.  Detailed  outline  of  a  number  of  selected  research  problems.  Implications  for  practical 
problems  in  health  manpower — recruitment,  training,  utilization,  and  retention. 

Sociomedical  Sciences  P8222.      Computers  in  health  care,  administration,  and 
research 

2  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Sociomedical  Sciences  P6222  or,  with  the  instructor's  permission,  the  equivalent. 
Application  of  computers  to  problems  in  the  health  field.  Design  of  computer-based  information  sys- 
tems. Systems  analysis  and  problem  definition.  Laboratory  work  using  generalized  programs. 

Sociomedical  Sciences  P9210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Special  studies  may  be  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  student. 


►  TROPICAL  MEDICINE 

Tropical  Medicine  P6201.      Parasitic  diseases 

6  hours  a  week  for  four  weeks.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Lectures,  discussions,  and  laboratory  on  the  parasitic  diseases  of  man  in  the  United  States. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6202.      Tropical  medicine,  clinical 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  First,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

Tropical  and  parasitic  diseases  are  studied  on  the  wards  of  the  several  hospitals  of  the  Columbia- 
Presbyterian  Medical  Center  and  in  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  Tropical  Disease 
Diagnostic  Service  Clinics.  Relevant  laboratory  studies  and  seminars. 
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Tropical  Medicine  P6203.      Seminar 

1  hour  a  week.  1  pt.  First,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

Discussion  of  parasitology  literature  and  the  results  of  faculty  and  student  research. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6204.      Helminthology 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  4  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Morphological  study  of  selected  worm  parasites  of  man  and  animals,  including  anatomy  and  classi- 
fication as  a  basis  for  identification.  Essentials  of  microtechnique  as  applied  to  parasites. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6205.      Protozoology 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  2  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Morphological  study  of  protozoan  parasites  of  man  and  animals. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6206.      Introduction  to  medical  entomology 

2  half -days  a  week  to  be  arranged.  2  pts. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  studies  on  arthropod  vectors  of  human  disease.  Detailed 
study  of  taxonomy.  Emphasis  on  biology,  control  of  disease  vectors,  and  the  relationship  of  the  diseases 
to  the  vectors. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6208.      Arthropod  morphology 

2  half -days  a  week  to  be  arranged.  3  pts. 

External  and  internal  morphology  of  anthropods,  with  special  reference  to  those  of  medical  importance. 
Microtechnique  as  applied  to  arthropods. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6209.      Identification  of  mosquitoes 

1  half -day  a  week  to  be  arranged.  1  pt. 

Conferences  and  laboratory.  Intensive  study  of  the  taxonomy  of  adult  and  larval  mosquitoes. 

Tropical  Medicine  P621 1.      Research  methods 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  3  pts.  Second  quarter. 

Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  parasitology. 

Demonstrations  and  laboratory  work  on  basic  histological  techniques,  on  specialized  parasitological 
laboratory  methods,  and  on  basic  photography  and  methods  of  preparing  material  for  publication. 
Bibliographic  sources. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6214.      Malariology 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Lectures,  clinical  studies,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work  on  malaria  in  man  and  mosquito,  and 
methods  of  control.  The  biology  and  classification  of  mosquitoes  that  transmit  the  disease.  Visits  to 
field  projects.  Engineering  methods  of  mosquito  eradication  and  control.  Exercises  in  mapping,  survey- 
ing, drainage,  dusting,  oiling,  and  screening. 

Tropical  Medicine  P6215.      Parasitic  diseases 

5  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  Third  trimester  of  the  medical  school  year. 

The  same  course  as  Public  Health  102T  in  the  buUetin  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
Lecture,  laboratory,  and  demonstration.  The  protozoa,  helminths,  and  arthropods  of  medical  impor- 


Tropical  Medicine  P8212.      Tropical  medicine,  clinical 

Full-time  for  eight  weeks  in  the  summer.  8  pts. 

Given  at  various  institutions  in  the  Caribbean,  Africa,  and  the  Orient. 

Chnical  and  laboratory  studies  on  patients  with  various  tropical  diseases.  Visits  to  endemic  areas  to 
study  at  first  hand  the  epidemiology  and  control  of  these  diseases.  Clinical  observations  on  patients 
with  cosmopolitan  diseases  such  as  tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  and  the  Uke,  enabUng  the  students 
to  follow  the  courses  of  the  diseases  under  tropical  conditions. 
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Tropical  Medicine  P8213.      Diagnostic  techniques  for  parasitic  diseases 

2  half -days  a  week  to  be  arranged.  3  pts. 

Supervised  diagnostic  work  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Division  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  of  the  Tropical 
Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health. 

Tropical  Medicine  P9207.      Special  studies  in  medical  entomology 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Research  in  medical  entomology  or  special  work  in  the  identification  of  mosquitoes  or  other  arthropod 

vectors  of  disease. 

Tropical  Medicine  P9210.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Research  on  various  clinical,  epidemiological,  and  laboratory  phases  of  helminthology  and  protozoology. 
The  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  makes  available 
clinical  and  diagnostic  material  on  patients  with  various  parasitic  infections.  Techniques  of  diagnosis. 


Admission 


Requirements  for  admission  vary  with  the  program  of  study  chosen  and  are  given 
on  pages  20-34.  M.P.H.  and  M.S.  candidates  are  admitted  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  academic  year  in  September.  Admission  at  another  time  requires  the  special 
permission  of  the  Director  of  the  School. 

The  admission  of  any  student  depends  primarily  on  his  preparation  and  intellec- 
tual capacity,  but  it  also  rests  upon  judgments  of  his  character  and  health. 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURE 

Application  forms  and  information  on  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  applying 
may  be  obtained  from  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine, 
600  West  168th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10032. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

To  be  awarded  a  Columbia  degree,  a  student  must  complete  at  least  one  aca- 
demic year  of  full-time  work  at  Columbia  University.  No  advanced  standing  that 
would  shorten  the  residence  requirements  for  any  degree  will  be  granted  for  pre- 
vious experience  or  instruction. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Under  exceptional  circumstances,  a  student  may  be  permitted  to  register  as  a 
special  student.  His  status  may  subsequently  be  changed  to  that  of  degree  candidate 
on  reapplication  to  the  Director  of  the  School,  but  he  may  not  receive  more  than 
10  points  of  credit  toward  a  degree  for  work  done  as  a  special  student  on  a  part- 
time  basis. 

TRAINEESHIP  PROGRAMS 

The  School  cooperates  with  the  traineeship  programs  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  in  offering  advanced  programs  in  biostatistics,  several  phases  of  adminis- 
trative and  community  psychiatry,  parasitology  and  tropical  medicine,  and  public 
health  nutrition  (Institute  of  Nutrition  Sciences). 

Traineeships  are  available  from  the  Public  Health  Service  for  persons  from  a 
variety  of  professional  backgrounds  who  wish  to  enter  public  health  or  medical  care 
administration.  Except  for  a  smaU  number  which  are  awarded  directly  by  the 
Public  Health  Service,  these  traineeships  are  granted  by  the  School. 


Registration  and  Expenses 

I 


►  REGISTRATION 


Students  are  required  to  report  personally  at  the  administrative  office  of  the 
School  at  the  beginning  of  each  autumn  and  spring  term.  Registration  dates  are 
given  in  the  Academic  Calendar  at  the  end  of  this  bulletin. 

All  students  except  foreign  students  are  asked  to  give  social  security  numbers 
when  registering  in  the  University.  Those  who  do  not  now  have  a  number  should 
obtain  one  from  their  local  social  security  office  well  in  advance  of  registration. 

Each  student  arranges  his  program  of  courses  in  consultation  with  an  adviser  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  each  term.  Adjustments  may  be  made  before  the  opening  of 
each  quarter.  Delayed  registration  or  registration  for  residency  at  other  than  the 
usual  time  is  subject  to  University  rules  regarding  penalty  fees. 

►  REGULATIONS 

Each  person  whose  registration  has  been  completed  will  be  considered  a  student 
of  the  University  during  the  term  for  which  he  is  registered  unless  his  connection 
with  the  University  is  officially  severed  by  withdrawal  or  otherwise.  No  student 
registered  in  any  school  or  college  of  the  University  shall  at  the  same  time  be  regis- 
tered in  any  other  school  or  college,  either  of  Columbia  University  or  of  any  other 
institution,  without  the  specific  authorization  of  the  dean  or  director  of  the  school 
or  college  of  the  University  in  which  he  is  first  registered. 

The  privileges  of  the  University  are  not  available  to  any  student  until  he  has  com- 
pleted his  registration.  Since,  under  the  University  statutes,  payment  of  fees  is  part 
of  registration,  no  student's  registration  is  complete  until  his  fees  have  been  paid. 
No  student  is  permitted  to  attend  any  University  course  for  which  he  is  not  officially 
registered  unless  he  has  been  granted  auditing  privileges.  No  student  may  register 
after  the  stated  period  unless  he  obtains  the  written  consent  of  the  proper  dean  or 
director. 

ATTENDANCE  AND  LENGTH  OF  RESIDENCE 

The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  each  Columbia  degree  is  one  academic 
year  of  full-time  course  work  completed  at  Columbia.  A  student  who  wishes  to  earn 
both  a  master's  degree  and  a  doctorate  from  Columbia  should  be  aware  that  any 
advanced  standing  awarded  for  graduate  work  completed  elsewhere  will  not  reduce 
the  minimum  residence  required  for  obtaining  both  degrees. 

Students  are  held  accountable  for  absences  incurred  owing  to  late  enrollment. 
Any  student  whose  religious  duties  conflict  at  any  time  with  academic  requirements 
should  apply  to  his  dean  or  director  for  an  equitable  solution. 

A  student  in  good  standing  may,  for  a  valid  reason,  be  granted  a  leave  of 
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absence  by  the  dean  or  director  of  the  division  of  the  University  in  which  he  is 
registered. 

ACADEMIC  DISCIPLINE 

The  continuance  of  each  student  upon  the  rolls  of  the  University,  the  receipt  by 
him  of  academic  credits,  his  graduation,  and  the  conferring  of  any  degree  or  the 
granting  of  any  certificate  are  strictly  subject  to  the  disciplinary  powers  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  is  free  to  cancel  his  registration  at  any  time  on  any  grounds  which  it 
deems  proper.  The  disciplinary  authority  of  the  University  is  vested  in  the  President 
and,  subject  to  his  reserved  powers,  in  the  dean  of  each  faculty  and  the  director  of 
the  work  of  each  administrative  board. 


►  FEES 

The  following  fees,  prescribed  by  statute,  are  subject  to  change  at  any  time  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Trustees: 

TUITION 

For  all  autumn-term  and  spring-term  courses,  per  point  $      77.00 

With  the  proviso  that  the  fee  for  a  full-time  program,  per  term,  is  1,150.00 

For  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  hospital  administration 

program  per  quarter  575.00 

For  the  twelve-month  administrative  residency  550.00 

STUDENT  HEALTH  AND   HOSPITAL  FEE 

For  all  full-time  students,  for  the  academic  year  $65.36 

The  student  health  and  hospital  fee  is  used  to  pay  the  annual  premium  of  the 
Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New  York  for  hospital  insurance  and  to  pay  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  student  health  service.  A  student  who  already  carries  hospital 
insurance  will  be  charged  $7.28. 

Daily  office  hours  are  held  by  the  Student  Health  Service,  Room  2-220,  Vander- 
bilt  Clinic.  Members  of  the  health  service  are  available  to  attend  ill  students  in 
Bard  Hall  or  at  home  if  they  live  near  the  Medical  Center. 

Each  student  of  the  School  who  requests  it  will  be  given  a  thorough  annual  medi- 
cal examination. 

RESEARCH  INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  DOCTORATE 

Each  doctoral  candidate  who  enrolled  as  a  graduate  student  in  the  University 
for  the  first  time  in  September  1959,  or  thereafter,  must  complete  10  points  of 
Doctoral  Research  Instruction  (Public  Health  P9800),  under  the  conditions  that 
are  prescribed  for  him  by  the  School,  before  submitting  his  dissertation.  Doctoral 
Research  Instruction  must  be  taken  at  Columbia. 
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APPLICATION  FEES  AND  LATE  FEES 


Application  for  admission  $20.00 

Renewal  of  application  for  a  degree  (see  below)  1.00 

Late  registration  6.00 

Late  application,  or  late  renewal  of  application,  for  a  degree  5.00 


FIELD  TRIPS 

Sponsoring  agencies  and  students  should  be  prepared  to  meet  expenditures  for 
field  trips,  which  may  amount  to  as  much  as  $75  for  the  year. 

PAYMENT  OF  FEES 

Tuition  is  payable  semiannually  in  advance  by  all  full-time  students  and  semi- 
annually or  at  registration  for  each  quarter  by  part-time  students.  The  student  health 
and  hospital  fee  is  paid  annually  by  all  full-time  students  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year.  If  fees  are  paid  after  the  last  day  of  registration  (see  the  Academic 
Calendar),  a  late  fee  of  $6  will  be  imposed. 

WITHDRAWAL  AND  ADJUSTMENT  OF  FEES 

A  student  in  good  academic  standing  who  is  not  subject  to  discipline  will  always 
be  given  an  honorable  discharge  if  he  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  University.  If  he 
is  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  his  parent  or  guardian  must  first  give  consent  in 
writing  to  the  Director. 

Any  adjustment  of  the  tuition  that  the  student  has  paid  is  reckoned  from  the 
date  on  which  the  Registrar  receives  the  student's  written  notification.  The  student 
health  and  hospital  fee,  application  fees,  late  fees,  and  special  fees  are  not  subject 
to  rebate.  Up  to  and  including  the  second  Saturday  after  the  first  day  of  classes, 
the  following  amount  will  always  be  retained: 

Full-time  study  $50.00 

Part-time  study  25.00 

An  additional  20  percent  of  the  remaining  total  tuition  charged  will  be  retained 
for  each  week,  or  part  of  a  week  that  the  student  remains  registered.  The  student 
is  considered  registered  until  the  date  on  which  his  written  notice  of  withdrawal 
is  received  by  the  Registrar. 

ADJUSTMENT  SCHEDULE 


Second  Saturday  after  the  first  day 

of  classes 

Following  week 

Second  following  week 

Third  following  week 

Fourth  following  week 

Fifth  following  week 


INIMUM  FEES 

PERCENTAGE  OF 

RETAINED 

REMAINING  TUITION  RETAINED 

$25  or  $50 

0 

25  or    50 

20 

25  or    50 

40 

25  or    50 

60 

25  or    50 

80 

25  or    50 

100 
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APPLICATION  OR  RENEWAL  OF  APPLICATION   FOR  A  DEGREE 

A  candidate  for  a  degree  must  file  application  by  the  date  specified  in  the 
Academic  Calendar.  If  the  degree  is  not  earned  by  the  next  regular  time  for  the 
issuance  of  diplomas  subsequent  to  the  date  of  filing,  the  application  may  be  re- 
newed for  a  fee  of  $1.  The  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  degrees  are  awarded 
three  times  a  year — in  October,  February,  and  June.  The  Ph.D.  degree  is  awarded 
whenever  the  candidate  completes  the  requirements. 

PERSONAL  EXPENSES 

The  University  advises  each  student  to  open  an  account  in  one  of  the  local  banks 
as  soon  as  he  arrives  in  New  York  City.  Since  it  often  takes  as  long  as  three  weeks 
for  the  first  deposit  to  clear,  he  should  cover  his  immediate  expenses  by  bringing 
with  him  travelers'  checks  or  a  draft  drawn  on  a  local  bank. 

Tuition  and  room  rent  may,  of  course,  be  paid  by  check,  and  any  excess  will 
be  refunded  to  the  student  after  the  check  has  cleared. 

note:  According  to  Treasury  decision  6291,  under  Section  162  of  the  1954  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  income  tax  deductions  are  allowed  in  many  instances  for 
tuition  and  other  educational  expenses.  Students  are  referred  to  the  federal  ruling 
on  income  tax  deductions  for  teachers  and  other  professional  people  seeking  to 
maintain  or  improve  skills  required  in  their  employment. 

►  LOANS  TO  STUDENTS 

Students  interested  in  long-term  loans  for  educational  purposes  should  first  apply 
for  any  funds  made  available  by  the  state  in  which  they  are  officially  resident.  In 
addition,  the  University  provides  loans  from  its  own  resources  and  administers 
funds  provided  by  the  federal  government. 

A  loan  fund  for  students  in  hospital  administration  has  been  provided  through 
the  generosity  of  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation.  Those  interested  in  applying  should 
first  consult  the  director  of  the  program  in  hospital  administration. 

Requests  for  all  loans  administered  by  Columbia  University,  including  those  from 
the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  should  be  made  at  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  the 
School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine,  by  August  1  for  the  academic 
year  or  for  the  autumn  term  only,  and  by  December  1  for  the  spring  term  only. 

►  NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOLAR  INCENTIVE  AWARDS 

Any  student  who  has  been  a  legal  resident  of  New  York  State  for  the  preceding 
year  is  entitled  to  a  Scholar  Incentive  Award  for  each  term  in  which  he  is  regis- 
tered as  a  full-time  degree  candidate.  The  amount  of  this  award  is  based  upon  the 
net  taxable  balance  of  his  income  and  the  income  of  those  responsible  for  his 
support,  as  reported  on  the  New  York  State  income  tax  return  for  the  previous 
calendar  year. 
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Further  information  and  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Regents  Examination  and  Scholarship  Center,  Albany,  N.Y. 
12201.  Application  for  awards  should  be  filed  two  months  in  advance  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term  for  which  the  grant  is  to  apply. 


►  HOUSING 

BARD  HALL 

Bard  Hall,  the  residence  for  students  of  the  Medical  School,  is  about  three 
blocks  from  the  School.  The  facilities  of  the  Hall  include  lounging  rooms,  a  dining 
room,  and  grillroom.  The  third  floor  is  reserved  for  women  students.  Rooms  not 
taken  by  medical  students  are  available  to  students  in  the  School.  Those  interested 
should  apply  as  early  as  possible. 

Rates  for  rooms  are  approximately  $864  for  the  academic  year  of  thirty-six 
weeks.  Room  application  blanks  and  further  information  concerning  rates  will  be 
furnished  on  request  by  the  Bard  Hall  Office,  50  Haven  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10032. 

OTHER  UNIVERSITY  RESIDENCE  HALLS 

The  University  provides  housing  on  the  Momingside  campus  for  undergraduate 
and  graduate  men  and  women,  both  single  and  married.  Inquiries  about  men's 
housing  and  the  accommodations  for  married  students  should  be  directed  to  the 
Residence  Halls  Ofl&ce,  125  Livingston  Hall,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10027.  Women  students  should  write  direct  to  the  women's  residence  hall, 
Johnson  Hall,  411  West  116th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027. 

Rates  in  the  graduate  men's  residence  halls  range  from  $310  to  $550  for  the 
academic  year.  Meals  are  available  in  the  University  dining  halls  on  a  cash  basis. 
Discount  meal  tickets  which  provide  $11  worth  of  food  for  $10  may  be  purchased. 
All  rates  are  subject  to  change. 

In  Johnson  Hall,  room  rates  for  the  academic  year  range  from  $350  to  $600, 
with  $520  the  median  rate.  Rooms  at  $350  are  assigned  to  full-time  graduate  students 
who  can  give  evidence  of  acute  financial  need;  applications  for  these  rooms  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  special  statement  (Johnson  Hall  will  provide  the  necessary  form 
upon  request).  All  residents  are  required  to  take  breakfast  and  dinner  at  Johnson 
Hall  seven  days  a  week  at  a  cost  of  $500  for  the  academic  year,  exclusive  of  the 
Christmas  holidays.  All  rates  are  subject  to  change. 

Burgess,  at  542  West  112th  Street,  is  a  newly  renovated,  air-conditioned  building 
for  married  graduate  students.  Accommodations  range  from  efficiency  apartments 
(one  room  plus  kitchenette  and  bath)  to  two-bedroom  apartments;  basic  furniture 
is  provided.  Rates  range  from  $127  to  $210  a  month,  including  utilities.  Requests 
for  further  information  and  for  application  forms  should  be  directed  to  the  Office 
of  University  Housing,  400  West  119th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027. 

OFF-CAMPUS  HOUSING 

Students  who  wish  to  live  in  furnished  rooms  or  apartments  off  campus  should 
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consult  the  Registry  of  Off -Campus  Accommodations,  115  Livingston  Hall,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027,  for  information.  Single  rooms  in  private 
apartments  range  from  $15  to  $20  a  week;  double  rooms,  from  $20  to  $25.  Most 
apartments,  when  available,  are  in  the  price  range  of  $100  to  $200  a  month. 

International  House,  a  privately  owned  student  residence  near  the  Morningside 
campus,  has  accommodations  for  about  five  hundred  graduate  students,  both  foreign 
and  American.  Rates  for  the  academic  year  are  $600  to  $770,  including  continental 
breakfast.  To  be  eligible  for  admission  a  student  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years 
old  and  must  be  registered  for  a  minimum  of  12  points  or  for  a  program  of  full-time 
research.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Committee  on  Admissions,  Interna- 
tional House,  500  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027. 

The  King's  Crown  Hotel,  at  420  West  1 16th  Street,  near  the  Morningside  campus, 
is  owned  by  the  University.  It  provides  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates  for 
relatives  and  guests  of  members  of  the  University. 

►  OTHER  SERVICES  AND  FACILITIES 

All  students  enrolled  in  the  School  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  facilities  of 
the  main  campus  at  Broadway  and  116th  Street  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Medical 
Center. 

The  University  Student  Handbook,  which  is  distributed  in  the  School  oflSice  at 
registration,  gives  complete  details  about  the  libraries,  recreational  sports,  religious 
activities,  and  student  employment  available  on  the  Morningside  campus,  as  well  as 
the  resources  of  New  York  City  that  students  can  enjoy  at  little  expense. 


Facilities  for  Study 


►  THE  COLUMBIA-PRESBYTERIAN  MEDICAL  CENTER 

The  Medical  Center  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1928,  seven  years  after  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  affiliation  between  Columbia  University  and  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital.  It  consists  of  the  following  units:  the  divisions  of  the  Colum- 
bia University  Faculty  of  Medicine  (the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the 
Department  of  Nursing,  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine) ; 
the  Columbia  University  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery;  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital and  its  subdivisions;  the  New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute;  Francis  Dela- 
field  Hospital;  and  the  Washington  Heights  Health  and  Teaching  Center. 

The  Medical  Center  occupies  a  plot  of  land  given  to  Columbia  University  and  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  by  Mrs.  Stephen  V.  Harkness  and  Mr.  Edward  S.  Harkness, 
It  comprises  about  twenty  acres  extending  from  West  165th  Street  to  West  168th 
Street  and  from  Broadway  to  Riverside  Drive,  and  is  readily  accessible  from  all 
parts  of  the  city. 

For  further  information  consult  the  bulletin  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

LIBRARY 

The  Medical  Library  occupies  parts  of  the  three  lower  floors  in  the  College  build- 
ing. It  provides  current  literature  (both  books  and  journals)  for  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, and  it  aids  in  research  through  interlibrary  loans  and  through  its  unique 
bibliographic  service. 

The  library  contains  approximately  295,000  volumes  of  books  and  journals,  some 
5,000  pamphlets,  and  about  2,000  slides  on  the  history  of  medicine.  More  than 
4,500  periodicals  are  received  regularly.  A  professional  library  staff  is  available  to 
aid  students,  faculty,  and  research  workers  in  the  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
nursing,  public  health,  and  the  hospitals  of  the  Medical  Center. 

The  libraries  on  Morningside  Heights,  containing  nearly  4,000,000  volumes,  are 
open  to  all  students.  The  main  collecttion  is  housed  in  Butler  Library,  while  special 
and  departmental  collections  are  located  in  various  other  buildings  on  the  campus. 
They  include  collections  on  biology,  chemistry,  engineering,  physics,  psychology, 
sociology,  and  other  subjects  related  to  public  health  and  administration  and  supple- 
ment the  special  collections  available  in  the  Medical  Library. 

The  Medical  Library  is  open  Monday  through  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  11  p.m.; 
Saturday,  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.;  and  Sunday,  noon  to  10  p.m.,  during  the  academic  year. 
All  other  libraries  post  their  hours. 

For  a  nominal  fee  student  memberships  are  available  in  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine  Library  at  103rd  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Such  memberships  provide 
loan  privileges  and  use  of  the  library  during  the  evening  hours. 
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SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND  ORAL  SURGERY 


The  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  offers  opportunities  for  students  of  the 
School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  interested  in  research  and 
practice  in  the  dental  aspects  of  public  health.  After  the  student  has  completed  the 
required  courses  in  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine,  he 
may  elect  special  lecture,  clinical,  laboratory,  and  seminar  courses  in  the  School 
of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery. 

WASHINGTON   HEIGHTS  DISTRICT  HEALTH  CENTER 

This  Center  serves  as  headquarters  of  an  administrative  district  of  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health.  According  to  the  Census  of  1960-1961,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  area  served  is  269,277.  Here  the  Department  of  Health  provides  clinics 
in  tuberculosis,  nutrition,  venereal  diseases,  dentistry,  tropical  diseases,  and  certain 
aspects  of  child  hygiene.  An  active  health-education  program  is  in  progress,  and 
public  health  nurses  representing  both  official  and  voluntary  agencies  are  available 
at  the  Center. 

The  cooperative  agreement  betv^^een  the  City  of  New  York  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, whereby  the  public  health  problems  and  practices  of  its  services  in  the  Cen- 
ter are  made  available  for  research  and  study,  and  the  cooperation  between  the 
School  staff  and  the  operating  health  agencies  provide  an  unusually  productive  and 
complete  facility. 


►  DEPARTMENTS  OF  HEALTH 

NEW  YORK  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  provided  through  the  Washington  Heights  District 
Health  Center,  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  has  by  tradition  been  most 
cooperative  in  making  its  vast  public  health  activities  available  for  study  by  visitors 
and  students  from  foreign  countries  and  by  students  located  in  this  city.  The  over-all 
administration  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  of  its  bureaus  is  so  comprehensive 
and  the  amount  of  diversity  of  services  is  such  as  to  provide  graduate  students  with  a 
unique  opportunity  for  observation  and  experience. 

The  Department's  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Clinic,  which  is  in  the  same  build- 
ing as  the  School,  makes  its  continuing  supply  of  laboratory  specimens  available  to 
students,  and  from  it  come  cases  valuable  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  tropical 
diseases.  A  close  relationship  between  the  staff  of  the  clinic  and  that  of  the  School 
is  of  mutual  benefit  in  research,  teaching,  and  service. 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

The  County  of  Westchester  (New  York)  makes  available  its  facilities,  especially 
the  County  Health  Department,  for  field  observation  and  special  studies  by  graduate 
students.  These  facilities,  within  reasonable  commuting  distance  of  the  School,  pro- 
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vide  a  suburban  and  semi-rural  atmosphere  in  which  students  may  observe  or  par- 
ticipate in  the  health  services  provided  by  a  well-organized  and  weU-staffed  health 
department  and  the  oflBcial  and  voluntary  agencies  related  to  it. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  DEPARTMENTS  OF  HEALTH 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  and  the  New  Jersey  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  have  been  cooperative  in  making  their  faciUties  available  for 
graduate  students,  as  have  been  many  other  health  departments,  such  as  those  of 
Nassau  county  and  the  city  of  Yonkers,  New  York.  This  extra-metropolitan  type  of 
experience  is  particularly  valuable  for  students  who  will  work  in  comparatively 
small  communities  in  the  future,  and  it  permits  the  observation  of  specialized  serv- 
ices, such  as  those  for  tuberculosis  and  venereal  diseases,  in  nonurban  environments. 

Several  cooperative  research  projects  are  conducted  on  a  variety  of  public  health 
problems  with  the  help  of  a  number  of  health  departments.  An  example  is  a  series 
of  epidemiologic  studies  of  cardiovascular  diseases  fostered  by  a  special  committee 
representing  field  agencies  and  the  faculty  of  the  School. 


►  NEW  YORK  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOSPITALS 

The  facilities  of  the  municipal  hospital  system  are  used  extensively  for  training 
and  research.  The  Department  of  Hospitals  constitutes  the  largest  and  most  compre- 
hensive medical  care  system  under  one  administration  and  in  one  location. 

In  addition,  Columbia  University  is  affiliated  with  the  Harlem  Hospital  Center. 
As  part  of  this  over-all  relationship  the  School  is  developing  demonstration  services, 
applied  training,  and  public  health  research  activities  in  the  Center  and  the  sur- 
rounding community.  Program  evaluation  and  patient  care  appraisal  are  a  continu- 
ing part  of  this  applied  center. 


►FACILITIES  WHICH  COOPERATE  IN  THE  TEACHING  PROGRAM 


GOVERNMENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

United  Nations  Albany  County  Department  of  Health 

United  States  Public  Health  Service  Bergen  County  Sewer  Authority 

Interstate  Sanitation  Commission  Columbia  County  Department  of  Health 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  Nassau  County  Community  Mental  Health 
OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Job  Corps  Board 

New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health  Nassau  County  Health  Department 

New  York  State  Department  of  Health  New  York  City  Police  Academy 

New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  Rensselaer  County  Health  Department 

New  York  State  Department  of  Mental  Rockland  County  Health  Department 

Hygiene  Westchester  County  Bureau  of  Cooperative 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health  Educational  Services, 

Puerto  Rico  Health  Department  Second  Supervisory  District 

Virgin  Islands  Department  of  Health 
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Westchester  County  Community 

Mental  Health  Board 
Westchester  County  Health  Department 
Family  Court,  City  of  New  York 
Glens  Falls  District  Health  Department 
Hackensack  Water  Company 
Long  Beach  Department  of  Public  Works 
New  York  City  Addiction  Services  Agency 
New  York  City  Community  Mental 

Health  Board 
New  York  City  Department  of  Correction 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health 


New  York  City  Department  of  Hospitals 
New  York  City  Department  of  Welfare 
New  York  City  Human  Resources 

Administration 
New  York  City  Police  Academy 
New  York  City  Youth  Board 
Schenectady  Department  of  Health 
Yonkers  Health  Department 
Youth  House,  Bronx,  New  York 


INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Dairymen's  League  Cooperative 

Association 
International  Business  Machines 

Corporation 


Johnson  and  Johnson 
Lederle  Laboratories 


VOLUNTARY  SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  AGENCIES 


Altro  Workshops,  Inc. 
American  Heart  Association 
American  Cancer  Society 
American  Public  Health  Association 
Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New  York 
Bergen  County  Tuberculosis  and  Health 

Association 
Blue  Cross  of  Western  New  York, 

Buffalo,  New  York 
Brooklyn  Tuberculosis  and  Health 

Association 
Central  Medical  Group  of  Brooklyn 
Chinatown  Neighborhood  Health  Project 

for  the  Community  Service  Society 
Citizens'  Committee  for  Children  of 

New  York  City,  Inc. 
Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York, 

Inc. 
Family  Institute,  Inc. 
Fountain  House  Foundation,  Inc. 
Group  Health  Dental  Insurance,  Inc. 
Group  Hospital  Service,  Inc.,  Syracuse, 

New  York 
HARYOU-ACT,  Inc. 
Health  and  Hospital  Planning  Council  of 

Southern  New  York,  New  York  City 


Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New 

York 
Henry  Ittleson  Center  for  Child  Research 
Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Hebrews  of 

New  York 
Hospital  Service  Corporation  of  Western 

New  York,  Buffalo,  New  York 
Jewish  Family  Service  Association 
Louise  Wise  Services 
Massachusetts  Hospital  Service,  Inc., 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
National  Foundation — March  of  Dimes 
National  Health  Council 
National  Society  for  Crippled  Children 

and  Adults 
National  Tuberculosis  Association 
New  York  Hotel  Trades  Council  and  Hotel 

Association  Health  Center 
New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health 

Association 
Queensboro  Tuberculosis  and  Health 

Association 
Rochester  Hospital  Service  Corporation, 

Rochester,  New  York 
State  Charities  Aid  Association 
Westchester  County  Medical  Society 
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A.  Holly  Patterson  Home, 

Uniondale,  New  York 
Aluminum  Mining  Company  Hospital, 

Moengo,  Surinam 
Andrus  Pavilion— St.  John's  Riverside 

Hospital,  Yonkers,  New  York 
Bank  Street  College  of  Education 
Barnert  Memorial  Hospital,  Paterson, 

New  Jersey 
Bellevue  Hospital  Center 
Bergen  Pines  County  Hospital, 

Paramus,  New  Jersey 
Bronx  State  Hospital 
Brookdale  Hospital  Center,  Brooklyn, 

New  York 
Brooklyn-Cumberland  Medical  Center 
Bureau  of  Child  Guidance,  New  York  City 

Board  of  Education 
Child  Development  Center 
Clinical  Center,  National  Institutes  of 

Health,  Bethesda,  Maryland 
Day  Hospital  and  Brooklyn  After-Care 

Clinic  of  the  New  York  State 

Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 
Ellis  Hospital,  Schenectady,  New  York 
Englewood  Hospital,  New  Jersey 
Ethical  Culture  Schools 
Firestone  Plantations  Hospital,  Harbel, 

Liberia 
Flower  and  Fifth  Avenue  Hospital 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Hospital 
Goldwater  Memorial  Hospital 
Gouverneur  Hospital 
Grasslands  Hospital,  Valhalla,  New  York 
Guggenheim  Dental  Clinic 
Hackensack  Hospital,  New  Jersey 
Harlem  Hospital  Center 
Hillside  Hospital,  Glen  Oaks,  New  York 
Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Hudson  River  State  Hospital 
Hunterdon  Medical  Center,  Flemington, 

New  Jersey 
Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled 
Institute  for  Training  and  Research  in 

Child  Mental  Health  (Curriculum  in 

Administration  of  Community  Mental 

Health  Services) 


Jacobi  Hospital,  Bronx  Municipal  Hospital 

Center 
Kips  Bay  Health  Center,  Well  Baby  Clinic, 

New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
Letchworth  Village 
Lincoln  Hospital 
Long  Island  Jewish  Hospital 
Lutheran  Medical  Center 
Lutheran  Mission  Hospital,  Zor  Zor,  Liberia 
Maimonides  Hospital 
Margaret  Hague  Maternity  Hospital 
Mary  Imogene  Bassett  Hospital 
Methodist  Hospital  of  Brooklyn 
Methodist  Mission  Hospital,  Ganta,  Liberia 
Misericordia  Hospital,  Bronx,  New  York 
Montefiore  Hospital  and  Medical  Center 
Mount  Auburn  Hospital,  Cambridge, 

Massachusetts 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
New  York  Infirmary 
New  York  State,  University  of.  College 

of  Medicine 
New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute 

and  Hospital 
Polly  Miller  Child  Care  Center 
Presbyterian  Hospital 
Psychological  Center,  City  College  of 

the  City  University  of  New  York 
Public  Health  Service  Hospital,  Stapleton, 

New  York 
Puerto  Rico,  University  of.  School  of 

Medicine 
Roosevelt  Hospital 
Rutgers  University  Law  School 
St.  Barnabas  Hospital,  Bronx,  New  York 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 
St.  Vincent's  Hospital  and  Medical  Center, 

New  York  City 
Thayer  Hospital,  Waterville,  Maine 
U.S.  Naval  School  of  Hospital 

Administration,  Bethesda,  Maryland 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  Bronx, 

New  York 
Wiltwyck  School  for  Boys,  Inc. 
Woman's  Hospital 


MUSEUM 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
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AUTUMN  TERM 

Sept    8-1 2  Monday-Friday.     Preorientation  sessions  for  students  who  are  notified 
to  attend. 

15-16  Monday-Tuesday.*     Registration,  including  payment  of  fees. 

17  Wednesday.      First  quarter  begins. 

17-19  Wednesday-Friday.     Orientation  period. 

22  Monday.     Start  of  regular  class  schedule. 

Nov    4  Tuesday.     Election  Day.     Holiday. 

1 0  Monday.     Registration  for  special  students  for  the  second  quarter. 

15  Saturday.     First  quarter  ends. 

17  Monday.     Second  quarter  begins. 

27-30  Thursday-Sunday.     Thanksgiving  holidays. 

Dec     1  Monday.t     Last  day  to  apply  or  reapply  for  February  M.S.,  M.P.H., 

and  Dr.F.H.  degrees. 
21  Sunday,  through  January  4,  1970,  Sunday.     Christmas  holidays. 

Jon   29-30    Thursday-Friday.*     Registration,  including  payment  of  fees,  for  the 
spring  term. 
31  Saturday.     Second  quarter  ends. 

SPRING  TERM 

Feb      2  Monday.     Third  quarter  begins. 

Mar    2  Monday.t     Last  day  to  apply  or  reapply  for  June  M.S.,  M.P.H.  and 
Dr.P.H.  degrees. 

23  Monday.     Registration  for  special  students  for  the  fourth  quarter. 

27-29  Friday-Sunday.     Easter  holidays. 

28  Saturday.     Third  quarter  ends. 

30  Monday.     Fourth  quarter  begins. 

May  30  Saturday.     Fourth  quarter  ends.     Memorial  Day.     Holiday. 


♦Students  allowed  to  register  after  the  period  specified  must  pay  a  late  fee. 
tStudents  who  apply  after  this  date  must  pay  a  late  fee. 
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COMMENCEMENT 


May  31  Sunday.     Baccalaureate  Service. 

June    2  Tuesday.      Conferring  of  degrees. 

Aug    3  Monday.*     Last  day  to  apply  or  reapply  for  October  M.S.,  M.P.H., 

and  Dr.P.H.  degrees. 


♦Students  who  apply  after  this  date  must  pay  a  late  fee. 


1.  BARD  HALL 

2.  N.Y.  STATE  PSYCHIATRIC  INSTITLTTE 
PSYCHOANALYTIC  CLINIC 

3.  NEUROLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  NEW  YORK 

4.  MAXWELL  HALL 

5.  HARKNESS  MEMORIAL  HALL 

6.  DANA  W.  ATCHLEY  PAVILION 

7.  GEORGIAN  NURSES  RESIDENCE 

8.  WILLIAM  BLACK  MEDICAL 

RESEARCH  BUILDING 

9.  ALUMNI  AUDITORIUM 

10.  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  &  SURGEONS 

11.  VANDERBILT  CLINIC 

SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND  ORAL  SURGERY 

12.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 
SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND 

ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 
WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS  HEALTH 
CENTER,  N.Y.C. 


13.  HARKNESS  PAVILION 

14.  PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL 
N.Y.  ORTHOPEDIC  HOSPITAL 
SLOANE  HOSPITAL 
SQUIER  UROLOGICAL  CLINIC 

15.  BABIES  HOSPITAL 

16.  RADIOTHERAPY  CENTER 

17.  PAULINE  A.  HARTFORD  MEMORIAL 

CHAPEL 

18.  BABIES  HOSPITAL  RESEARCH, 

TEACHING,  AND  OFFICE 
ADDITION 

19.  INSTITUTE  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY 

ADDITION 

20.  INSTITUTE  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY 

21.  CENTRAL  SERVICE  BUILDING 

22.  FRANCIS  DELAFIELD  HOSPITAL, 

N.Y.C. 


To  Reach  the  Medical  Center:  By  subway,  the  Washington  Heights  Express  of  the 
IND  Eighth  Avenue  or  the  Van  Cortland  Park  train  of  the  IRT  Seventh  Avenue. 
By  bus,  Fifth  Avenue  Bus  #4  or  #5.  By  car,  the  Westside  Highway  exit  at  the 
George  Washington  Bridge.  Parking  facilities  are  available  at  West  164th  Street 
and  Fort  Washington  Avenue. 


To    Columbia    Students 


THIS  BULLETIN  IS  FOR  YOUR  USE  AS  A 
SOURCE  OF  CONTINUING  REFERENCE. 
PLEASE  SAVE  IT.  REPLACEMENT  COPIES 
CAUSE  EXPENDITURES  WHICH  SHOULD 
MORE  DIRECTLY  SERVE  YOUR  EDUCATION. 
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